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POKSWORD 


Hie Eduea^on Commission was appointed 
by the Govemm^it of India by Resolution 
dated 14 July 1964 to advise Government 
on the nadonal pattern of education and on 
the general principles and policies for the 
development of education at all stages and 
in aU aspects^ 

We began our task twenty-one months ago 
on Optoter 2,1964, Mahatma Gandhi’s birth- 
^y. From the very beginning we have been 
consdous of the immensity and inherent 
difficulties of the tadc assigned to us. No 
task in our view could be more challeng¬ 
ing, more vital and relevant to India’s pro¬ 
gress and development— economic, cultural 
and spiritual. In facing a task of such 
colossal magnitude and complexity, there 
is always a danger that the approach and 
recommendations may not be sufficiently 
radical. There is also the other possibility 
that the recommendations may go beyond 
the capacity and resources of the nation. 
The difficulties are greatly accentuated be¬ 
cause educational plans are long-term plans, 
and long-term projections of needs and re¬ 
sources are beset with serious uncertainties. 
We hope our assumptions about the total 
resources of the nation over the next 20 
years, and the proportion to be invested in 
education, are reasonable. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the recom¬ 
mendations are inevitablv circumscribed by 
tibe limits of our knowledge and experience, 
and by our capacity for bold, constructive 
and imi^athre thinking. We would not 
dalm tint the recomm^idatioi^ made by 
us in the Repmt are necessarily tlm best, 
nor can we be completely certain about tiie 
validity of every recommendation that we 
have made. Again, many of the proposals 
We make would require investigation and 
revision in the light of experience. We, 
therefore, lay considerable emphasis on a 
built-in flexibility in the system of educa¬ 
tion to facilitate adjustment to changing 
situations and requirements. There is, of 
course, one thing about which we feel no 
doubt or hesitation; education, science- 
and in coherent^ with Indian culture 
and values, can alone provide the founda¬ 
tion—as also the instrument—for the 
nation’s progress, security and welfare. 


Indian education needs a drastic reccm- 
struction, almost a revolution. We need to 
bring about major improvement in the 
effectiveness of primary education; to in¬ 
troduce work-experience as an integral ele¬ 
ment of general education; to vocationalize 
secondary education; to improve the quality 
of teachers at all levels and to provide 
teachers in sufficient strength; to liquidate 
illiteracy; to strengthen centres of advanc¬ 
ed study and strive to attain, in some of 
our universities at least, higher interna¬ 
tional standards; to lay special cm 

the combination of teaching and research; 
and to pay particular attention to educa¬ 
tion and research in agriculture and alUed 
sciences. All this calls for a determined 
and large-scale action. Tinkering with the 
existing situation, arid moving forward 
with faltering steps and lack of faith can 
make things worse than before. 


In view of the urgency of the situation, 
we felt impelled to keep the time-table 
originally set for the submission of the Re¬ 
port even if it meant some limitations on 
tile scope of our studies ami on the depth 
and perspicuity of our presentation. If we 
had more time, the Report could have been 
shorter and more readable. 


The Commission set up twelve Task Forces 
on ( 1 ) School Education: (2) Higher Edu¬ 
cation; (3) Technical Education; (4) Agri¬ 
cultural Education; (5) Adult Education; 
r 6 ) Science Education and Research; ( 7 ) 
Teacher Training and Teacher Status; ( 8 ) 
Student Welfare; (9) New Techniques and 
Methods; (W) Manpower; (11) Educational 
Administration: and (12) Educational Fin~ 
ance. In addition, it set up seven Work¬ 
ing Groups on ( 1 ) Women’s Education; ( 2 ) 
Education of Backward Classes; ( 3 ) School 
Buildings; (4) School Community Rela¬ 
tion; (5) Statistics: ( 6 ) Pre-Primary Edu¬ 
cation: and (7) School Curriculum. The 
Task Forces and the Working Groups made 
a detailed study of many specific problems. 
Some of these studies will be published 
separately. The Reports of the Ta^ Forces 
and the Working Groups have been of 
great help to us in our work and have en¬ 
abled us to examine some of the important 
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issues in a depth and detail which would 
not have been possible otherwise. 

We spent about one hundred days in going 
round all the States and some Union Terri¬ 
tories. We visited universities, colleges 
and schools and held discussions ^th 
teachers, educationists, administrators and 
students. We convened two conferences of 
university students* representatives to have 
the advantage of personal discussion with 
them about student welfare and discipline. 
We found these conferences of real value. 

We interviewed men and women distin- 
gui^ed in public life, scientists. indcM- 
trialists and scholars in different fields and 
others interested in education. Altogether 
we interviewed about 9,000 persons. We 
invited written evidence, memoranda and 
replies to our ouestionnaires. organized 
seminars and conferences, commissioned a 
number of ^lecial studies and also con¬ 
ducted a few special enauiries such as ffie 
socio-economic background of students ad¬ 
mitted to educational institutions, and work¬ 
ing days in schools and colleges. The total 
number of memoranda and notes sent to 
the Commission was over 2,400. 

We had the benefit of valuable consulta¬ 
tions with a number of intemationallv well- 
known educationists and scientists. We are 
T>articuJar)v grateful to Prof. P. M. S. 
Blackett, President of the Koval Societv, 
UK: Lord Robbins. Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Higher Education (1961-631. UK: 
5>ir Christonher Cox. Educational Adviser. 
Ministrv of Overseas Development. UK: Sir 
Willis Jackson, Professor of Electrical En¬ 
gineering, Imnerial College of Science and 
Technology. Universities of London: Profes¬ 
sor C. A. Moser. London School of Econo¬ 
mics: ProfesscMP Erederick Seitz, Presidait, 
Ni^onal Academy of fksences, USA; Dr. 
James E. Allen Jr.. Commissioner, State 
Education Depaortment and President. Uni¬ 
versity of the State of New York. USA: 
Prcrfessor Edward Shils, University of 
Chicago. USA; Profess'^r S. Dedijer, Univer¬ 
sity of Lund, Sweden; Recteur. J. Capelle, 
formerly Directcar-General of B^ucation in 
Prance; Professor C. E. B^bv. Harvard 
University; and Acadmnician A. D. Alexand¬ 
rov, Rectm*, University of Leningard; and 
Academician O, A. H^tov, Academy of 
Scienci^, USS^ 

We had the honour and privilege of meet¬ 
ings with the President^ ^ Vi^PretictoDt 


and the Prime Minister. We had most use¬ 
ful discussions with the Minister for Educa¬ 
tion and some of his Cabinet colleagues and 
with the Deputy Chairman, Member (Edu¬ 
cation) and some other members of the 
Planning Ccmimission. During our vis^ to 
the States, the Chief Ministers and Edueatiim 
Ministers as also their colleagues, gave us 
their Ume generously. Discussions with 
them were of great value and benefit to us. 
We had useful discussions with the Secre¬ 
taries to State Governments concerned with 
Eklucation, Local Government. Agriculture 
and Finance. We also had most ^^ful meet¬ 
ings with a large numb^ of educationists, 
scientists, the President of the Indian 
National Congress, Members of Parliament 
and State Legislatures, industrialists and 
journalists. To all of them, we are deeply 
grateful. 

In setting up the Commission the Gov¬ 
ernment of India decided to associate with 
it a number of distinguished educationists 
and scientists from other countries. Profes¬ 
sors H. L. Elvin (UK), Jean Thomas 
(Prance), Roger Revelle (USA), S.A. 
Shumovsky (USSR) and Sadatoshi Ihara 
(Japan) served as full members of the Com¬ 
mission. Mr. J. P. McDougall (UHESCO 
Secretariat) served as Associate Secretary 
throu^out the work of the Commission. 
The Indian members of the Commission 
would like to record their deep gratitude to 
the foreign members and to the Associate 
Secretary. It has enabled us to add con¬ 
siderably to our expertise and insight 
While the foreign members have been fully 
and whole4ieartedly associated with the 
work of the Cmnmission and wiffi die 
general trend of its conclusions, the respon¬ 
sibility rests primarily with die Indian 
members in cases where we make recom- 
mendatioite pertaining specifically to Indian 
problenai. 

Our Report is divided into three parts. 

The first part covm« Chapters I-VL It 
deals with general aspects of educational 
reconstrucUcm common to all stages and 
sectors oi education. These include re¬ 
orientation of the educational system to 
national objectives, structural reorganiza¬ 
tion, improvement of teachers, enrolment 
poUdes and equalization of educ a ti o nal 
opportunity. 

the second oart covers Chapters VII- 
XVII. It widi ktages 



and sectors of education. Chapters VII-X 
deal with some aspects of school education 
such as problems of expansion, curriculum, 
teaching methods, textbooks, guidance, 
evaluation, administration and supervision. 
Chapters XI-XIII deal with problems of 
higher education which include, amongst 
others, the establishment of major uni¬ 
versities, programmes of qualitative im¬ 
provement, enrolment and university 
governance. Chapters XIV and XV deal 
respectively with education for agriculture 
and technical and vocational education. 
Chapter XVI discusses programmes of 
science education and research. Chapter 
XVII deals with problems of adult educa¬ 
tion. 

The third part deals with problems of 
implementation. It covers two chapters— 
Chapter XVIII which deals with educa¬ 
tional planning and administration and 
Chapter XIX which deals with educa¬ 
tional finance. 

A summary of rcconv.r.endations along- 
with the statistical and other data is given 
at the end of the Report. 

We realize that many of the things we 
say here have been said before, notably by 
the University Education Commission 
(1948-49). It is worth recalling, for instance, 
that the Commission laid great stress 
on education for agriculture and its im¬ 
provement, yet nothing significant happen¬ 
ed. The real need is action. The poig¬ 
nancy of the situation and the grim times 
we are passing through underscore this 
simple but vital fact. 

We record our gratitude to the State 
Governments for their generous coopera¬ 
tion in our work through organizing our 
visits, making the time of busy senior offi¬ 
cials fully available to us, readily answer¬ 
ing all our questions, preparing memo¬ 
randa on their educational process and 
problems, opening their institutions to our 
visits and for their hospitality in making 
our stay in their States useful and pleasant 
in every way. 

We thank the members of our Task 
Forces and Working Groups and the Secre¬ 
tary, UGC, for their most willing and de¬ 
voted efforts to deal with complex prob¬ 
lems in a realistic and professional manner. 
Theirs has been a contribution of inestim¬ 
able value. We are equally grateful to all 
those who have given evidence, sent memo¬ 
randa, replied to the questionnaires, and dis¬ 
cussion papers and participated in seminars 
and conferences and given us the privilege 
of visi^ng their institutions. 


We thank the agencies which carried out 
special studies and enquiries for us and in 
particular the National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training, the Institute 
of Applied Manpower Research, the Indian 
Law Institute, the State Institutes of Edu¬ 
cation, and the several Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tions. These added background to our 
enquiries which we otherwise would have 
lacked 


Many educational institutions collabo¬ 
rated in a number of special enquiries 
which the Secretariat of the Commission 
carried out. Many more opened their 
doors to our visits and provided the time 
and experience of their staff to our discus¬ 
sions. We express our gratitude to all of 
them. 


We owe a special debt to the UCSC and 
the Indian Institute of Public Administra¬ 
tion who, at considerable inconvenience to 
themselves, provided us with the necessary 
accommodation. 


It is a pleasure to record our thanks to the 
UNESCO, the British Council and the USAID 
for the services of members and consultants 
and to the Asia Foundation for a gift of 
books. We have to thank also the UNESCO 
International Institute of Educational Plan¬ 
ning and the Governments of France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the USSR 
for financial and other assistance to our 
team which went abroad for comparative 
studies. 


We thank our Secretariat for their self¬ 
less and devoted collaboration. A parti¬ 
cular word of thanks goes here to the State 
Liaison Officers for their unstinted help. 

We cannot conclude our acknowledge¬ 
ments without expressing our indebtedness 
to Shri J. P. Naik, Member-J^cretary of 
the Commission. His unrivalled knowledge 
of educational problems and statistics and 
his indefatigable energy have been a source 
of unfailing strenj^h and inspiration; and 
we owe more to him than to any one else 
that the work of the Commission could be 
brought to completion within the allotted 
time. 


We are grateful to Mr. J. F. McDougall. 
Associate Secretary of the Commission, for 
his assistance at all stages of our work. 
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PART ONE 

GENERAL PROBLEMS 

The programmes of educational reconstruction proposed in this Report fall into three broad cate¬ 
gories : 

—^internal transformation of the educational system so as to relate it to the life, needs and aspirations 
of the nation; 

—qualitative improvement of education so that the standards achieved are adequate, keep continually 
rising and, at least in a few sectors, become internationally comparable; and 

—expansion of educational facilities broadly on the basis of manpower needs and with an accent 
on equalization of educational opportunities. 

The general aspects of these programmes have been dealt with in this pan of the Report. 

Chapter I deals with a few major programmes which will relate education with the life, needs and 
aspirations of the people. 

Chapters II, III and IV deal with some general aspects of qualitative improvement. Chapter II 
deals with the reorganization of educational structure and some broad programmes for the improvement 
of standards. Chapter III deals with prograni-mes for raising the status of teachers such as improvement in 
remuneration, retirement benefits, conditions of work and service, and prospects of professional advance¬ 
ment. C^hapier IV deals with programmes of teacher education—^both pre-service and in-service. 

Chapters V and VI deal with problems of expansion and equalization of educational opportunities. 
Chapter V deals with the broad principles on which a national enrolment policy should be based during 
the next 20 years and the manner in w'htch the output of the educational system can be related to man¬ 
power needs or employment opportunities. Chapter VI deals with programmes of equalization such as 
free educ'ation, supply of hooks and writing materials, scholarships, education of the handicapped children? 
reduction in regional imbalances in educational development, education of women, and education or 
the backward classes, especially of tribal people. 
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CitAPTfiR 1 

EDUCATION AND NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


I Some Problems of National Development. 
(5) Self-sufficiency in food; (6) Economic 
growth and full employment; (7) Social 
and national integration; (8; Political de¬ 
velopment. 

II Education: The Main Instrument of 
Change. (12) Development of our human 
resources; (4) Education as instrument 
of change. 

III The Educational Revolution. (lC-17). 

IV Relating Education to Life, Needs and 
Aspirations of the People. (18-20). 

V Education and Productivity. (2;i) Science 
as a basic component of education and 
culture; (25) VVork-e.Kpericnce; (^2) 
Vocationalization; (;i3) Improvement cf 
scientific and technological education and 
research at the univeisily stage with 
special emphasi.s on agricuilurc and allied 
sciences. 


VI Education and Social and National Integ¬ 
ration. (36) The Common School; (39) 
Social and national service; (45) Com¬ 
munity living in school and college; (46) 
Participation in programmes of communi¬ 
ty development; (49) Evolution of a 
language policy; (50) Development of 
modern Indian languages; (51) Medium 
of education at school and college; (57; 
Channels of international communication; 
(60) Channels of internal communication; 
(63) Promoting national consciousnes.s; 
(67) Education for international under¬ 
standing; (68) Democratic values. 

VII Education and Modernization. (70) Ex¬ 
plosion of knowledge; (71) Rapid social 
change; (72) Need for rapid advance; (73) 
Modernization and educational progress. 

VIII Social^ Moral and Spiritual Values. (74-77); 
(78) &cularism and religion. 

IX A Challenge and a Faith. (81-87). 


1.01. The destiny of India is now being 
shaped in her classrooms. This, we 
believe, is no mere rhetoric. In a world 
based on science and technology, it is edu¬ 
cation that determines the level of prospe¬ 
rity, welfare and security of the people. On 
the quality and number of persons coming 
out of our schools and colleges will depend 
our success in the great enterprise of 
national reconstruction whose principal ob¬ 
jective is to raise the standard of living of 
our people. In this context, ii has become 
urgent 

— to re-evaluate the role of education 
in the total programme of national 
development; 

— to identify the changes needed in the 
existing system of education if it is 
to play its proper role, and to pre¬ 
pare a programme of educational 
development based on them; and 

— to implement this programme wuth 
determination and vigour. 

1 .02. "Hie task is neither unique nor is it 
quite new. But its magnitude, gravity and 
urg^icy have increased immensely and it 
haa acquired a new meaning and importance 
aluee ^ attainment of independence and 
the adoption of the poUcy and techniques of 
planned development of the national eco¬ 
nomy. If the pace of national development 


is to be accelerated, there is need for a well 
defined, bold and imaginative educational 
policy and for determined and vigorous ac 
tion to vitalize, improve and expand educa¬ 
tion. 

1.03. The population of India is now about 
500 million, and half of it is below the age 
of 18 years—India today is essentially a land 
of youth. Over the next 20 years, the popu¬ 
lation is likely to increase by another 25U 
million. The total number of educational 
institutions in the country is over 500,000. 
The number of teachers exceeds 2 million 
The total student population which is now 
about 70 million wull be more than doubled 
in the next twenty years; and by 1985, it 
will become about 170 million or about 
equal to the total population of Europe. 
The size and complexity of these problems 
argue the need for rapid action in evolving 
an appropriate educational policy; given 
this, the numbers involved constitute a 
rich promise for education’s contribution 
to national development. i 

1.04. This Report is concerned with a syn¬ 
optic appraisal of the existing educational 
situation in the country and presentation of 
an overall programme of educational deve¬ 
lopment. But education cannot be consi¬ 
dered in isolation or planned in a vacuum. 
It has to be lised as a powerful instrument 
of social, economic and political change and 
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will, therefore, have to be related to the 
long-term national aspirations, the pro¬ 
grammes of national development on which 
the country is engaged and the difficult 
short-term problems it is called upon to 
face. 

Some Problems of National Development 

1.05. Self-sufficiency in Food. The first 
and the most important of these is food. 
Mahatma Gandhi said: Tf God were to 
appear in India, He will have to take the 
form oi a loaf of bread’. Even at the pre¬ 
sent level of its population, the country is in 
short supply for food. Every five years, the 
increase in our population is greater than 
the entire population of the UK. During 
the next two decades, there will be an addi¬ 
tion of about 230 million persons (or 46 per 
cent of the population in 1966), even on the 
assumption that the existing birth-rate ot 
40 per thousand persons is reduced to half 
by 1986. If it is not, this increase may be 
320 million or 65 per cent of the present 
population.^ On the basis of pre.sent trends, 
in another 10-15 years, no country is likely 
to have a surplus of food to export. Even 
if such surpluses existed, we would have no 
resources to import the huge quantities oi 
food required, nor even to import the ferti¬ 
lizers needed. Self-sufficiency in food thus 
becomes, not merely a desirable goal, but 
a condition for survival. 

1.06. Economic Growth and Full Employ¬ 
ment. Allied to this is the colossal poverty 
of the masses and the large incidence of 
under-employment or unemployment among 
the people, particularly among the educat¬ 
ed. India is one of the purest countries of 
the world. The national income per capita, 
which was practically stationary for .some 
decades, rose from Rs. 256.5 in 1950-51 to 
Rs. 348.6 in 1964-65—an increase of 2.2 per 
cent per year (at 1960-61 prices). Both the 
rate of growth as well as the level of nation¬ 
al income are unsatisfactory. What is 
worse, even this income is very unevenly 
distributed. It has been suggested that our 
immediate objective should be to assure a 
minimum consumption of Rs. 35 per montn 
to every citizen, sufficient to cover the ba¬ 
lanced diet recommended by the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee and leave a modest 
allowance for other essential items (at 
1960-61 prices). This, by itself, is no high 
standard. But at present, only the top 20 
per cent of the population can afford it. 
The lowest 30 per cent have a monthly in- 

I See f'aper No. i, Inter-relatimsMp between Fertility 
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come of less than Rs. 15 and the lowest 10 
per cent, of less than Rs. 10* If this mini¬ 
mum standard of Rs. 35 per month is to be 
reached by 1986, great efforts will have to 
be made on three fronts. The first is to se¬ 
cure a rapid rate of economic growth, at 
not less than 6 per cent per year and, if 
possible, at about 7 per cent per year. The 
second is to distribute income more equi¬ 
tably so that the more deprived sections of 
the population could have a comparatively 
larger share in the total national income. 
The third is to control the growth of the 
population so that the birth-rate is reduced 
at least by onc-third and preferably by one- 
half. The least to be attempted would be 
to double the national income per capita (at 
constant prices) in the next Uventy years. 
SimiiarlN’. steps will haw to be taken to 
provide full employment to the people and 
especially to the educated. 

1.07. Social and National Integration. 

Ev^en more important is the role of educa¬ 
tion in achieving social and national integ¬ 
ration. Indian society is hierarchical, stra¬ 
tified and deficient in vertical mobility. The 
social distance between the different classes, 
and particularly between the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the uneducated, is 
large and is tending to widen. Our people 
pror^'s.'; a number of different religions; and 
the picture becomes even more complicated 
because of caste, an undemocratic institution 
which is still powerful and which, strange¬ 
ly enough, seems to have extended its 
sphere of influence under the very democra¬ 
tic processes of the Constitution itself. The 
situation, complex as it was, has been made 
critical by recent developments which 
threaten both national unity and social pro¬ 
gress. As education is not rooted in the 
traditions of the people, the educated per¬ 
sons tend to be alienated from their own 
rvlture. The growth of local, regional, lin¬ 
guistic and state loyalties tend to make the 
people forget ‘India’- The old values, which 
held society together, have been disappear¬ 
ing, and as there is no effective programme 
to replace them by a new sense of social 
responsibility, innumerable signs of social 
disorganization are evident every where and 
are continually on the increase. These 
include strikes, increasing lawdes.sness and 
a disregard for public property, corruption 
in public life, and communal tensions and 
troubles. Student unrest, of which so much 
is written, is only one, and probably a minor 
one, of these symptoms. Against this back- 
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ground, the task to be attempted—the crea¬ 
tion of an integrated and egalitarian 
society— is indeed extremely difficult and 
challenging. 

1.08. Political Development. The politi¬ 
cal challenge has many aspects, but three 
stand out. The first is the need to streng-" 
then democracy. In spite of all odds, Indian , 
democracy has given a fairly good account ^ 
of itself so far. ^But it will not be perma- ’ 
nently viable unless its foundations are deep¬ 
ened by the creation of an educated elec¬ 
torate,'^a dedicated and competent leader¬ 
ship and the cultivation of essential values 
like self-control, tolerance, mutual goodwill 
and consideration for others all of which 
make democracy, not only a form of govern¬ 
ment, but a way of life. The second is re¬ 
lated to the defence of the country's free¬ 
dom. The over-riding priority of this chal¬ 
lenge is recognized, for one must live be fore 
one can grow. But it cannot be met only 
by maintaining a large and efficient army or 
training all able-bodied youth for military 
service. Tlie defence of freedom is a 
national concern, to which every citizen con¬ 
tributes his best in order to achieve self- 
sufficiency in food and other essentials, to 
strengthen the country’s economy, and to 
create a secular, united and strong demo¬ 
cratic State. The third is the growing 
awakening among the masses who, sup¬ 
pressed for ccnturie.c, have now awakened 
to a sense of their rights and are demanding 
education, equality, higher standards of 
living and better civic amenities. This ‘ex¬ 
plosion of expectations' has also to be met 
through a planned programme of national 
development. 

1.09. Internationally, the country is fac¬ 
ing another equally significant and urgent 
challenge. The gap between the standards 
of living in India and those of industrializ¬ 
ed nations is very large. The first scientific 
industrial revolution which developed in 
the West over the last 200 years almost 
passed us by. The agro-indukrial revolu¬ 
tion which is even more crucial for us has 
yet to begin in our country. The world is 
now at the beginning of the second scientific 
industrial revolution of automation and 
cybernetics which is likely to be in full 
swing before the close of the century. It 
is difficult to visualize the changes it will 
make in man^s life. One thing, however, is 
certain: unless proper steps are taken right 
from now, the gap between us and the indus¬ 
trialized countries following this second re¬ 


volution may become too wide to be 
bridged. 

1.10. There is still another aspect to the 
challenge. It is true that knov/ledge is 
international and that there can be no bar¬ 
riers, except those of our own creation, to 
its free import. But India cannot for ever 
remain at the receiving end of the pipe- 
' line. She must make her own contribution 
as an intellectual and cultural equal to the 
eternal human endeavour to extend the 
frontiers of knowledge. This demands a 
large-scale programme for the discovery^ 
and development of talent and the creation 
of a few centres of excellence in higher 
education which can compare favourably 
with the best of their kind in the world. 


1.11. The difficulty of these problems is 
only equalled by the complexity of the 
situation, the gravity and urgency of the 
challenge and the magnitude of the stakes 
involved. The Indian situation with its fe¬ 
deral constitution (wherein several consti¬ 
tuent States are larger than many Euro¬ 
pean nations), its multi-party system of de¬ 
mocratic government, its multi-religious 
mixed society consisting of highly sophisti¬ 
cated groups who live side by side with 
primitive ones, its mixed economy which 
includes modern factories as well as tradi¬ 
tional agriculture, and its multiplicity of 
languages, presents such a complex picture 
that it almost resembles ‘a miniature world’. 
In her attempts at national development the 
welfare of one man out of every seven in 
the world is at stake and the future of de¬ 
mocracy and free societies is in balance. She 
is heir to an ancient and great civilization 
w’hich can make a contribution to human 
progress by striving to create, what Achar- 
ya Vinobaji has described as the ‘age of 
science and spirituality’. She has to raise 
herself from her present standards of living 
which are amongst the lowest in the world 
and take her rightful place in the comity of 
nations as soon as possible—a task to be 
accomplished within the life-time of a gene¬ 
ration at the most. Obviously, the solution 
of these problems makes large demands on 
the Indian people of this generation—we 
need a clear focus, deeper understanding, 
collective discipline, hard and sustained 
work and dedicated leadership. It also 
needs the cooperation and assistance of 
richer and industrialized nations which 
share India’s faith in democratic socialism 
and s5Tnpathise with her struggle to create 
a new social order. 
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Education: the Main Instrument of 
Change 

1.12. Development of Our Human Re¬ 
sources. These difficult, complex, signifi¬ 
cant and urgent problems are all inter¬ 
dependent and the shortest and the most 
effective way to their solution is obviously 
to make a simultaneous attack on all fronts. 
This will have to be attempted through two 
main programmes. 

(1) The development oj physical resourc¬ 
es through the modernization of agriculture 
and rapid industrialization. This requires 
the adoption of a science-based technology, 
heav^^ capital formation and investment, and 
the provision of the essential infra¬ 
structure of transport, credit, marketing and 
other institutions; and 

(2) The development o; human resources 
through a properly oiganized programme 
of education. 

It is the latter programme, namely, the 
development of ;human resources through 
education, which is the more crucial of the 
two. While the development of physical 
resources is a means to an end, that of 
human resources is an end in itself; and 
without it, even the adequate development 
of physical resources is not possible. 

1.13. The reason for this is clear. The rea¬ 
lization of the countr> 's aspirations involves 
changes in the knov/ledge, skills, interests 
and values of the people as a whole. This is 
basic to every programme of social and eco¬ 
nomic betterment of which India stands in 
need. For instance, there can be no 
hope of making the country self- 
sufficient in food unless the farmer 
himself is moved out of his age-long 
conserv^atism through a science-based 
education, becomes interested in experi¬ 
mentation, and is ready to adopt techniques 
that increase yields. The same is true of 
industrjn The skilled manpower needed for 
the relevant research and its systematic 
application to agriculture, industry and 
other sectors of life can only come from a 
development of scientific and technological 
education- Similarly, economic growth is 
not merely a matter of physical resources 
or of training skilled workers; it needs the 
education of the whole population in new 
ways of life, thought and work. Robert 
Heilbroner describes the journey to econo¬ 
mic dev^elopment undertaken by a tradi¬ 
tional society as the ‘great ascent’ and 
points out that the essential condition for 


its success is human ‘change on a grand 
scale’. He obser\^es: ‘The mere lay-in of 
a core of capital equipment, indispensable 
as that is for further economic expansion, 
does not yet catalyse a tradition-bound 
society into a modern one. For that cata¬ 
lysis to take place, nothing short of a per¬ 
vasive social transformation will suffice; a 
wholesale metamorphosis of habits, a 
wrenching reorientation of v'^alues concern¬ 
ing time, status, money, work; and an un¬ 
weaving and reweaving of the fabric of 
daih" existence itself’.’ These observations 
are applicable to advances on the social, 
political and cultural fronts as well. 

1.14. t Education as Instrument of 
Change. If this ‘change on a grand scale’ 
is to be achiev'ed without violent i*evolu- 
tion (and even then it would still be neces¬ 
sary) there is one instrument, and one in¬ 
strument only, that can be used: EDUCA¬ 
TION. Other agencies may help, and can 
indeed sometimes have a more apparent 
impact. But the national system of educa¬ 
tion is the only in.strument that can reach 
all the people. ^ It is not. however, a magic 
wand to wave wishes into existence. It is a 
difficult instrument, wnose effective use re¬ 
quires strength of will, dedicated work and 
.•“acrifice. But it is a sure and tried instru¬ 
ment, which has served other countries well 
in their .struggle for development. It can, 
given the will and the .^kill, do so for India. 

1.15. This emphasis on the social purposes 
of education, on the need to use it as a tool 
for the realization of national aspirations or 
for meeting national challenges, does not 
imply any under-estimation of values for 
the individual. In a democracy, the indivi¬ 
dual is an end in himself and th ? primary 
purpose of education is to provide him with 
the widest opportunity to develop his poren- 
lialities to the full. But the path to this goal 
lies through social reorganization and em¬ 
phasis on social perspectives- In fact, one 
of the important principles to be emphasized 
in the socialistic pattern of society which the 
nation desires to create, is that individual 
fulfilment will come, not through selfish 
and narrow loyalties to personal or group 
interests, but Through the dedication of ail 
to the wider loyalties of national develop¬ 
ment in all its parameters. 

The Educational Revolution 

1.16. This direct link between education, 
national development and prosperity which 
we have emphasized and in which we 


I Robert Heilbroner, The Great Ascent^ Harper and Row, Inc. New York, 1963 , p, 6 ^. 
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deeply believe, exists only when the na- 
ticmal system of education is properly 
organized, from both qualitative and quan¬ 
titative points of view. The naive belief 
that all education is necessarily good, both 
for the individual or for society, and that 
it will necessarily lead to progress, can be 
as harmful as it is misplaced. Quantita¬ 
tively, education can be organized to pro¬ 
mote social justice or to retard it. History 
shows numerous instances where smaii so¬ 
cial groups and elites have used education 
as a prerogative of their rule and as a tool 
for maintaining their hegemony and perpe- 
. tuating the value upon which it has tested. 
On the other hand, a social and cultural revo 
lution has been brought about in a system 
where equality of educational opportunity 
is provided and education is deliberately 
used to develop more and more potential 
talent and to harness it to the solution of 
national problems. The same is even more 
true of the qualify of education. A system 
of university education which produces a 
high proportion of competent professional 
manpower i.^ of great assistance in increas¬ 
ing productivity and promoting economic 
growth.^ Another sytem of higher educa¬ 
tion with the same total output but pro¬ 
ducing a large proportion of indifferently 
educated graduatc?s of arts, many of whom 
remain unemployed or are even unemploy¬ 
able, could create social tensions and re¬ 
tard economic growth. It is only the right 
type of education, provided on an adequate 
scale, that can lead to national development; 
when these conditions are not satisfied, the 
opposite effect may result. 

1.17. Judged from this point of view, it 
becomes evMent that the present system 
of education, designed to meet the "needs 
of an imperial administration within the 
limitations set by a feudal and traditional 
society, will need radical changes if it is to 
meet the purposes of a modernizing demo¬ 
cratic and socialistic society—chajiges in 
objectives, in content, in teaching methods, 
in programmes, in the size and composition 
of the student body, in the selection and 
professional preparation of teachers, and 
in organization. In fact, what i.s needed is 
a revolution in education which in turn 
will set in motion ihe 11;:'ch desired social, 
economic and cultural revolution. The 
main concern of our Report is to identify 
the major programmes that can bring 
about this educational revolution W’^hich 
has three main aspects: 

— internal transformation so as to re¬ 
late it to the life, needs and aspira¬ 
tions of the nation: 


— qualitative improvement so that the 

standards achieved are adequate, 
keep continually rising and, at least 
in a few sectors, become interna¬ 
tionally comparable; and 

— expansion of educational facilities 

broadly on the basis of manpower 
needs and with an accent on equal¬ 
ization of educational opportunities. 
It is with the first group of the above pro¬ 
grammes, namely, the transformation of the 
system to reflect the needs and aspirations 
of our people, that this chapter is mainly 
concerned. 

Relating Education to Life, Nijeds 
AND Aspirations of ti.e People 
1.18. As is well-known, the existing sys¬ 
tem of education is largely unrelated to life 
and there is a w'ide gulf between its content 
and purposes and the concerns of national 
dpvfel^pment. For instance, 

— fthe educational system does not 
' reflect the supreme importance of 

agriculture which is neglected at all 
stages and does not attract an ade¬ 
quate share of the top talent in the 
country:''enrolment in the agricul¬ 
tural fa'’111 ties of universities is ex¬ 
tremely low: and agricultural col¬ 
leges are comparatively weak and 
under-developed; 

— the main task before the nation is to 

secure rapid economic development. 
If this is to be successfully accom¬ 
plished. education must be related 
to productivity. .The present sys¬ 
tem is too academic to be of mate¬ 
rial help in increasing national 
v/ealth; 

—-^the schools and colleges are largely 
" unconcerned with the great nation¬ 
al effort at reconstruction and their 
teachers and students generally re¬ 
main uncommitted to it.^ They are 
often even unaware of its princi¬ 
ples and very rarely have opportun¬ 
ities to pai'tioipate in its programme; 

—finstead of promoting social and 
' national integration and making an 
active effort to promote national 
consciousness, several features of 
the educational system promote 
divisive tendencies: caste loyalties 
are encouraged in a number of pri¬ 
vate educational institutions; the 
rich and the poor arc segregated in 
schools, the former attending the 
better type of private schools which 
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charge fees while the latter are 
forced, by circumstances, to attend 
free government or local authority 
schools of poor quality; and 

— at a time when the need to cultivate 

a sense of moral and social respon¬ 
sibilities in the rising generation is 
paramount, education "does not 
emphasize character-formation and 
makes little or no effort to cultivate 
moral and spiritual values, particu¬ 
larly the interests, attitudes and 
values needed for a democratic and 
socialistic society. , 

1.19. There is hardly any need to multiply 
such instances—the nature of the transfor¬ 
mation needed in our educational system is 
generally recognized. What we wish to 
emphasize is its urgency. Traditional so¬ 
cieties which desire to modernize them¬ 
selves have to transform their educational 
system before trying to expand it, because 
the greater the expansion of the tradition¬ 
al system of education, the more difficult 
and costly it becomes to change its charac¬ 
ter. This truth has been lost sight of and, 
during recent years, we have greatly ex¬ 
panded a system which continues to have 
essentially the same features it had at its 
creation about a century ago. 

1.20. In our opinion, therefore, no reform 
is more important or more urgent than to 
transform ^ucation, to endeavour to relate 
it to the life, needs and aspirations of the 
people and thereby make it a powerful in¬ 
strument of social, economic and cultural 
transformation necessary for the realization 
of our national goals. This can be done if 
education 

— is related to productivity; 

— strengthens social and national inte¬ 

gration; consolidates democracy as 
a form of government and helps the 
country to adopt it as a way of life; 

— hastens the process of modernization; 

and 

— strives to build character by cultivat¬ 

ing social, moral and spiritual 
vsdues. 

All these aspects are inter-related and in 
the complex process of social change, we 
cannot achieve even one without striving 
for alb 

Education and Productivity 

1.21. India is in transition from a society 
in which education is a privilege of a small 


minority to one in which it could be made 
available to the masses of the people. The 
immense resources needed for this pro¬ 
gramme can be generated only if education 
is related to productivity so that an expan¬ 
sion of education leads to an increase in na¬ 
tional income which, in its turn, may pro¬ 
vide the means for a larger investment in 
education. Education and productivity can 
thus constitute a ‘rising spiral’ who.se differ- 
ent parts sustain and support one another. 

1.22. The link between education and pro¬ 
ductivity can be forged through the develop¬ 
ment of the following programmes which 
should receive high priority in the plans of 
educational reconstruction: 

— science a.*; a basic component of 

education and culture; 

— work-experience as an integral pari 

of general educati<jn; 

— vocationalization of education, espe¬ 

cially at the secondary s'-'hool level, 
to meet the needs of industry, agri¬ 
culture and trade; and 

— improvement of scientific and tech¬ 

nological education and research at 
the university stage with special 
emphasis on agriculture and allied 
sciences. 

1.23. Science as a Basic Component of 
Education and Culture, A basic distinction 
between traditional and modern societies is 
the development and use by the latter of 
science-based technology which helps mod¬ 
ernization of agriculture and the develop¬ 
ment of industries. In a traditional .jo.lety, 
production is based largely on empirical 
processes and experience, on trial and emr. 
rather than on science: in a modern society. 
!+ is basically rooted in science. The electrical 
industiy was probably the fiiTt to become 
scien^’e-based; next came the chemical in¬ 
dustry: and now, in industrialized coun¬ 
tries, agriculture is fast becoming a branch 
of applied science. This close interlocking 
and interdependence between science and 
technology is a characteristic of the tTiitem- 
porary world. In recent years, several coun¬ 
tries have been able to raise their very 
rapidly because of their investment in basic 
science, technology and education. We are 
at a crucial stage in the process of develop¬ 
ment and tran.sformation; and in this con¬ 
text the role of science (using the word in 
its broadest sense) is of the utmost import¬ 
ance. &ience education must become an 
integral part of school education; and ulti¬ 
mately some study of .science should become 
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a part of all courses in the humanities and 
social sciences at the university stage, even 
as the teaching of science can be enriched 
by the inclusion of some elements of 
humanities and social sciences. The quality 
of science teaching has also to be raised 
considerably so as to achieve its proper 
objectives and purposes, namely, to pro¬ 
mote an ever deepening understanding of 
basic principles, to develop problein-solving, 
analytical skills and the ability to apply 
them to the problems of the materia) envi¬ 
ronment and social living and to promote 
the spirit of enquiry and experimentation. 
Only then can a scientific outlook become 
part of our way of life and culture. 

1.24. It is necessary to highlight this last 
point which is sometime.s under-estimated 
Science strengthens the commitment of man 
to free enquiry and to the quest for truth 
as his hipest duty and obligation. It 
loosens the bonds of dogmatism and acts as 
a powerful di.speller of fear and supersti¬ 
tion, fatalism and passive resignation. By 
its emphasis on reason and free enquiry, it 
even helps to lessen ideological tensions 
which often arise because of adherence to 
dogma and fanaticism. Although it is large¬ 
ly occupied with the understanding of 
Nature at present, its development is tend¬ 
ing more and more to help man to under¬ 
stand himself and his place in the universe. 
In the developments that we envisage in 
the future, we hone that the pursuit of mere 
material affluence and power would be sub¬ 
ordinated to that of higher values and the 
fulfilment of the individual. This concept 
of the mingling of ‘science and spirituality' 
is of special significance for Indian educa¬ 
tion. 

1.25. Work-experience. As another pro¬ 

gramme to relate edvication to life and 
productivity, we recommend that work- 
experience .should be introduct d as an intc 
gral part of all education.general or voca¬ 

tional. define work-experience as parti¬ 
cipation in productive work in school, in tht' 
home, in a workshop, on a farm, in a factory 
or in any other productive situation. In oui 
opinion, all good and purposeful education 
should consist of at least four basic elc 
ments: 

— ‘literacy’ or a study of tuniiuagvs, 

humanities and social sciences; 

— ‘numeracy’ or a studv of mathema¬ 

tics and natural sciences; 

— work-experience; and 

— social serv’ice. 

I» the present educational system, most 
41 Edu—s 


of the time is taken up with the first, al¬ 
though even in this limited sphere, the at¬ 
tainments are not appreciable. The second, 
as indicated above, is still quite weak and 
needs a great deal of emphasis. But the 
third and fourth have been almost totally 
absent till recently and need to be high¬ 
lighted—the former mainly for relating 
education to productivity, and the latter as 
a means of social and national integration, 

1.26. The need to include work-experience 
as an integral part of education is to some 
extent inherent in the very nature and 
organization of formal education. Tradi¬ 
tionally, an individual grew up in society 
through participation in its activities and 
work-experience formed the bulk of his 
education. While this method had several 
advanta;»es. its weakness consisted in that 
it was not essentially dynamic and 
forward-looking and tended to perpetuate 
traditional patterns of behaviour. Formal 
education, on the other hand, tended to 
withdraw' the child temporarily from parti¬ 
cipation in community activities and to 
train him, in an artificial environment, for 
his anticipated future role in society. This 
created a cleavage between the world of 
work and the world of study. This defect 
is pariicularly conspicuous in our system of 
educa’i .'i which tends to strengthen the 
tradition of denigrating w'ork and alienates 
ihe student.s. particularly the fir.st genera¬ 
tion learners, from their homes and com- 
•nunities. The introduction of \vf)rk- 
experience is intended to overcome, to sonte 
extent, these weaknesses and to combine th( 
advantage of the forma’ and informal sys¬ 
tems of education. 

1.27. Work-experience is thus a method of 
integrating educafion with work. This is 
not only possible but essential in modern 
societies which adopt science-based techno- 
!ogy. In all traditional societies, an anti- 
thesi.s between education'*and W'ork is usual¬ 
ly postulated, partly because the techniques 
of production are primitive and do not 
necessarily require formal education, special 
skills or high io^olh 'fual ability, and partly 
because the work is generally manual, low- 
paid, akin to drudgery and confined mostly 
to the uneducated ‘lower’ classes. As against 
this, education is generally the privilege of 
the upper classes who are interested, not in 
working for a living, but in the cultivation 
of interests which may help them in the 
enjoyment of life. The educated elite thus 
become largelv parasitical in character and 
the H'al productive workers—«t a low' level 
of effici^nrv generally—are the unlettered 
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peasants and artisans. The complex tech¬ 
niques of production (including those 
in agriculture) adopted in modern so¬ 
cieties, on the other hand, require higher 
forms of general or technical education and 
a comparatively higher level of intellectual 
ability. High talent is required for research 
in technology, and even at the 

lower levels of work, brain becomes 
more important than physical strength. 
The traditional resistance of educat¬ 
ed persons to engage themselves in 
productive work tends to disappear because, 
with the adoption of the new technology, 
work at industry or on the farm becomes 
more productive and remunerative and 
ceases to be looked down upon socially. The 
educated person thus becomes an important 
source of production and the uneducated 
person, an unproductive burden on society. 
This process which has already started in 
our country needs to be accelerated and 
therefore the inclusion of work-experience 
as an integral part of all education acquires 
an urgent significance. 

1.28. The need to provide some such cor¬ 
rective to the over-academic nature of for¬ 
mal education has been widely recognized. 
In the curricula of most contemporary 
school systems, particularly in the socialist 
countries of Europe, a place is found for 
what is variously called ‘manual work’ or 
‘work-experience.’ In our country, a re¬ 
volutionary experiment w'as launched by 
Mahatma Gandhi in the form of basic educa¬ 
tion, The concept of work-experience is 
essentially similar. It may be described as 
a redefinition of his educational thinkinq 
in terms of a society launched on the road 
to industrialization. 

1.29. In addition to being an ejffective 
educational tool, w'ork-experience can, in 
our view, serve some other important pur¬ 
poses. It can help to make the distinction 
between intellectual and manual work less 
marked as also the social stratification bas¬ 
ed on it. It could make the entry of youth 
into the world of work and employment 
easier by enabling them to adjust them¬ 
selves to it. It could contribute to the in¬ 
creasing of national productivity both by 
helping students to develop insights into 
productivf! processes and the use of science, 
and by generating in them the habit of hard 
and responsible work. And it might help 
social and national integration by streng¬ 
thening the links between the individual 
and the community and bv creating bonds 


of undei'standing between the educated per¬ 
sons and the masses. 

1.30. In providing work-experience, every 
attempt should be made to link programmes 
realistically to technology, industrialization 
and the application of science to productive 
processes, including agriculture. This ‘for¬ 
ward look’ in work-experience is important 
for a country w-hich has embarked on a pro¬ 
gramme of industrialization. These prob¬ 
lems will bi' discussed in detail elsew'here.' 

1.31. In a well-organized programme, 
w'ork-expcrionce. at least from the higher 
primary stage, shoul ’ also result in some 
earning for the .student—either in cash or 
in kind. This would meet, to some extent, 
the expenditure which the students have to 
incur on their education or on their main¬ 
tenance w'hile at study. The amount of this 
earning will naturally increase as the stu¬ 
dents go up the educalional ladder and it 
becomes possible t(» organize work- 
experience in a manner that would enable 
them to ‘earn and learn’. Thr? ultimate ob¬ 
jective should be to move towards a situa¬ 
tion in which the education of a student is 
not held to be complete unless he partici 
pates in some type of work-experience in 
real-life conditions and earns some amount, 
however small, towards his own mainten¬ 
ance. This wdli also help to develop in him 
values which promote economic growth, 
such as appreciating the importance of 
productive work and manual labour, wil- 
Iin.gness and caoacity for hard work and 
thrift. We realize that this is no easy task 
But it will pay adequate dividends in the 
long run. 

1.32. Vo'^ationalization. Another pro¬ 
gramme which can bring education into 
closer relationship with productivity is to 
give a strong vocational bias to secondary' 
education and to increase the emphasis on 
agricultural and technological education at 
the university stage. This is of special 
significance in the Indian situation where, 
as we have pointed out, the educational sys¬ 
tem has been training young persons so far 
mostly for government services and^lhe so- 
called white-collared professions.^ The 
introduction of practical subjects in second¬ 
ary^ schools so as to divert them into differ¬ 
ent walks of life was first recommended, as 
far back as in 1882. by the Indian Education 
Commission. But little or no effective ac¬ 
tion was taken to implement the recom¬ 
mendations and even today, the enrolment 
in the vocational courses at the secondary 
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stage is only 9 per cent of the total enrol¬ 
ment, which is among the lowest in the 
world. Even at the university stage, voca¬ 
tional education (other than for law, medi¬ 
cine, or teaching) was mostly ignored 
throughout the last century. Even as late 
as in 1917, the Calcutta University Commis¬ 
sion pointed out that the great majority of 
university students—about 22,000 out of 
26,000—‘pursue purely literary courses 
which do not fit them for any but adminis¬ 
trative, clerical, teaching and (indirectly) 
legal careers'.’ About fifty years later, we 
find that the overall picture has improved 
only slightly and the proportion of students 
at the university stage enrolled in all 
courses of professional education is only 23 
per tent of the total enrolment. Our pro¬ 
posals on this subject are discussed else¬ 
where.- But it may be briefly .stated here 
that wc visualize the future trend of school 
educaiion to be towards a fruitful mingling 
of general and vocational education—gene¬ 
ral education containing some elements of 
prc-vocational and technical education, and 
vocational education, in its turn, having an 
element of general education. In the kind 
uf society in which \vj will be living in- 
creasingiv in the coming years, a complete 
separation between the two will be not only 
undesirable but impossible. We ako expect 
a considerable ejtpansion of professional 
education at the university .stage, especially 
n ayriculturnl and technnlogicnl fields. 

1,33. Improvement of Scientific and Tcch- 
iioiogieal Education and lle.searc!i at I’ni- 
versity Stage with Special Emphasis on 
.Vgriculture and Allied Sciences. For the 
olanned development ol the national econo¬ 
my we need a large-scale expansion of en¬ 
rolment in engineering and agriculture, and 
at the postgraduate level, in pure science 
subje’ts. The increase has to be several 
times the present enrolments. The quality 
of education and research needs a radical 
improvement. We propose to discuss these 
matters at some length in the subsequent 
chapters.® 

Education and Social and National 
Integration 

1,34 Social and national integration is 
crucial to the creation of a strong, united 
country, which is an essential pre-condition 
for all progress. It has a varied content— 
economic, social, cultural and political—and 


its different facets are closely inter¬ 
connected. It needs 

— confidence in the nation’s future; 

— a continuous rise in the standard of 

living for the masses and the reduc¬ 
tion in unemployment and in the 
disparities in development between 
different parts of the country, all of 
which are essential to promote a 
sense of equality of opportunity in 
political, economic and social terms; 

— a deep sense of the values and obli¬ 

gations of citizenship and a grow¬ 
ing identification of the people, not 
with sectional loyalties, but with 
the ‘nation’ as a whole; 

— assurance of good and impartial ad¬ 

ministration, equal treatment for 
every citizen, in fact and not merely 
in law, based on the integrity of 
the public services; and 

— mutual understanding and respect 

lor the culture, traaitions and ways 
of life of diflerent sections of the 
nation. 

To make this social and psychological re¬ 
volution possible, it is necessary to deal 
with the short-term problems facing the 
country m this field, particularly in regartl 
to the growing and dangerous symptoms of 
social disorganization. These express them¬ 
selves as the widening gulf between the rich 
and the poor, the privileged and the unpri¬ 
vileged, the urban and the rural, the educat¬ 
ed and the uneducated. They are reflected 
in the general weakening of the feeling of 
national solidarity under increasing impact 
of local, regional, linguistic, religious and 
other sectional or parochial loyalties. Effec- 
live steps must be taken to bridge these 
dangerous gulfs and strengthen national con¬ 
sciousness and unity. 

1.35. Social and national integration is a 
major problem which will have to be 
tackled on several fronts including educa< 
lion. In our view, education can and should 
play a very significant role in it by 

— introducing a common school sys¬ 

tem of public education; 

— making social and national service 

an integral part of education at all 
stages; 


X Report of the Calcxma University Commiss on. Vol. I, p.2L 
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— developing all modern Indian lan¬ 

guages. and taking necessary steps 
to enrich Hindi as quickly as pos¬ 
sible so that it is able to function 
effectively as the official language 
of the Union; and 

— promoting national consciousness. 

We propose to discuss these briefly in the 
paragraphs that follow. 

1.36. The Common School. In a situation 
of the type we have in India, it is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the educational system to 
bring the different social classes and groups 
together and thus promote the emergence 
of an egalitarian and integrated society. 
But at present instead of doing so, educa¬ 
tion itself is tending to increase social seg¬ 
regation and to perpetuate and widen 
class distinctions. At the primary stage, the 
free schools to which the masses send iheir 
children are maintained by government and 
local authorities and are generally of pool 
quality. Some of the private schools are. 
on the whole, definitely better; but sincc 
many of them charge high fees, they are 
availed of only by. the middle and the highei 
classes. At the secundaiy* stage, a large pro- 
pet-1 ion of the good schools are private but 
many »>£ them also charge high fees which 
are normally beyond the means of any but 
the top ten per cent of the people, though 
some of the middle class parents make great 
sacrifice's to send their children to them. 
There is thus segregation in education itseli 
—the minority of private, fee-charging, bet¬ 
ter schools meeting the needs of the upper 
classes and the vast bulk of free, publicly 
maintained, but poor schools being utilized 
by the rest. What k worse, this segregation 
is increasing an-l tending to widen the gulf 
between the classes and the masses. 

1.37. This is one of the major weaknesses 
of the existing educational system. Instead 
of trying to provide good education to all 
children, or at least to all the able children 
from every stratum of society, it is available 
to a small minority which is usually select¬ 
ed not on the basis of talent, but on the 
basis of its capacity to pay fees. The identi¬ 
fication and development of the total nation¬ 
al pool of ability is greatly hampered. 
The position is thus undemocratic and incon- 
.sistent with the ideal of an egalitarian 
society'. The children of the masses are com¬ 
pelled to receive sub-standard education 
and, as the programme of scholarships is 
not very large, sometimes even the ablest 
among them are unable to find access to 


such good schools as exist, while the econo¬ 
mically privileged parents are able to ‘buy’ 
good education for their children. This is 
bad not only for the children of the poor 
but also for the children from the rich and 
privileged groups. It gives them a short¬ 
term advantage in so far as it enables them 
to perpetuate and consolidate their position. 
But it must be realized that, in the long 
run, their self-interest lies in identifying 
themselves with the masses. By segregating 
their cliildren. they prevent them from 
sharing the life and" experiences of the child¬ 
ren of the poor and coming into contact 
with the realities of life. In addi¬ 
tion to weakening social cohesion, they also 
render the education of their own children 
anaemic and incomplete, 

1.38. If these evils arc to be eliminated 
and the educational system is to become a 
powerful instrument of national develop¬ 
ment in general, and social and national 
iiitogration in we must move 

li’waids tht‘ goal ui a common school sys¬ 
tem of pul lie education 

— which, will be open to ali children 

irrespective of caste, creed, commu¬ 
nity, religion, e onomic conditions 
or social status: 

-- where access to gtuid education will 
depend, not on wealth nr class, but 
on talent; 

— which will maintain adequate stand¬ 

ards in all schools and provide at 
least a reasonable proportion of 
quality institutions; 

— in which no tuition fee will be 

charged; and 

- which would meet the needs of the 
average parent so that he would not 
ordinarily feel the need to send his 
children to expensive .schools out¬ 
side the system. 

Such an educational system has for ins¬ 
tance been built up in the USSR and is one 
of the major factors which has contributed 
to its progress. It has also been developed, 
in different forms and to varying extents, in 
other nations like the USA, France and the 
Scandinavian countries. The traditional 
English system has been different and has 
allowed good education, under private mana¬ 
gement, to be largely reserved for those who 
have the capacity to pay the necessary 
fees. But recently, the so-called Public 
Schools have come in for strong criticism 
in England itself and it is not unlikely that 
a radical change may be initiated to make 
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them more democratic. A somewhat similar 
system was transplanted in India by Britisn 
administrators and we have clung to it so 
long because it happened to be in tune with 
the traditional hierarchical structure of our 
society. Whatever its past history may be, 
such a system has no valid place in the new 
democratic and socialistic society we desire 
to create. We examine more fully elsewhere 
how this programme can be implemented. 

1.39, Social and National Service. Vhe 
present educational .system, as we have rfien- 
tioned earlier, is also responsible for increas¬ 
ing the deplorable gulf between the edu¬ 
cated and the uneducated classes, between 
the intelligentsia and the masses. The intel¬ 
ligentsia should try to become a real service- 
group striving to uplift the masses and re¬ 
sist the temptation to bc'come a parasitical 
group living for itself and perpetuating its 
own privileged positidftij Our traditional 
‘elite’ as a whok—with some noble excep- 
lion.s—had no close ties with the masses and 
the new’elite’ civated by modern educaliun 
also remained largely aloof from the peo¬ 
ple, except during the struggle for freedom 
under Mahatma Gandhi when he was able 
t(» inspire large numbers of educated and 
e\-eii welj-to-do persons in klerxtify thom- 
st*ive.s with the inlererts of the masses and 
the country a- a whole. But when the strug¬ 
gle for freedom came to an end with the 
attainment of independence, they have agaii; 
iend(‘d to move away from the people. This 
is a great danger and with a view to meet¬ 
ing it. suitable programmes to help in the 
evolution of a well-knit and united nation 
havt' to be devised. 

1.40, ; For this purpose, we lecomnienci 
that seWe form of .social and national ser-> 
vice should be made obligatory for all stu¬ 
dents and shoulti form an integral part o.f 
education at all stages. This can become 
an instrument to build character, improve 
discipline, inculcate a faith in the dignity 
of manual labour and develop a sense ofj 
social responsibility 

1.41, Programmes of social and national 
service can be organized in one of two ways: 
they can either be carried out occasionally 
on a part-time basis during the period of 
education, or organized as a period of full¬ 
time service in addition to the present period 
of education. The second approach was 
recommended by the National Service Com¬ 
mittee appointed under the chairmanship 
of Dr. C. D. Deshmukh. It was suggested 
that national service should be a full-time 


programme of nine to twelve months for 
all young persons (except for those allow¬ 
ed deferment on valid academic or other 
grounds) passing out of higher secondary 
schools or the pre-university course, and 
before entering employment or the univer¬ 
sity, The programme was to include some 
military training, social service, manual 
labour and general education. These pro¬ 
posals have not been adopted so far; nor 
have the public reactions to them been very 
favourable. Instead, at the time of the 
national emergency (1962), the scheme of 
compulsory National Cadet Corps (NCC) 
wa.s introduced at the univ^ersity stage. 

1.42. About the same time, the Ministry 
of Education spon.sored a study of national 
service in several countries including Yu¬ 
goslavia, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, England, the USA, Japan and 
the Phillipines. The report of this study 
has been published under the title Nation¬ 
al Service for Youth. Apart from discus¬ 
sing the salient features of such service in 
difTerer.t countries, it made a number of 
recommendations about what could be done 
in India to develop a practicable scheme, fi t 
did not favour the introduction of compulT' 
.Sion, which has not been trie d or favoured 
in any of these countries, but /^co nimended 
Tnat national or social service should be 
introduced, at least to begin with, on a 
vtduntary basis and extended as widely as 
possible and that it should provide a rich 
and varied programme of activities which 
will make an imaginative approach to 
yoii tjTn believe that it would be more 

. .i^efril§tic*‘^d practicable to introduce the 
idea of social or national service broadly 
on the lines recommended in this study! 

1.43. Instead of adding one year to the 
total span of education for the purpose, a 
more feasible plan may be ti^ develop, as 
an integral part of education, (a p rogramme 
which would run concurrentlyH^it^acade¬ 
mic studies in school and collegeZi The 
programme should begin from the upper 
primary stage and continue up to the uni¬ 
versity so that the right attitudes are de¬ 
veloped from an early age and e^’ery young 
person is ultimately brought within its 
ambit. 

1.4 ^ The re are two main forms in which 
such ^i^ce can be organized: 

- encouraging and enabling students 
to participate in community living 
on the school or college campus; 
and 
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— providing opportunities of partici¬ 
pation in programmes of commviiuty 
development and national serx^ciE' 

1.45. Community Living in School and 
College. Every educational institution 
should try to develop a rich community life 
of its own and provide adequate and satis¬ 
fying opportunities for students to partici¬ 
pate in it and help in organizing it. Various 
opportunities for such work exist in the 
classroom, on the campus of the schools and 
the colleges, in the hostel and on the play¬ 
grounds. For instance, instead of utilizing 
servants and hired labour for educational 
institutions and their hostels, it is possible 
to have much of the work done by students, 
not primarily to save money, but to provide 
valuable experience. Japan has followed 
this practice in her national system and 
many schools in India (including some 
schools for well-to-do children) are also 
doing so to some extent. This type of 
work-experience would cultivate in stu¬ 
dents habits of work and a sense of the dig¬ 
nity of labour. If this is done on a nation¬ 
wide scale, it wiU incidentally effect some 
saving in expenditure which could be uti¬ 
lized for providing certain basic amenities 
for students. The training institutions for 
basic teachers have tried to develop such 
traditions of community living by eliminat¬ 
ing the use of servants to a large extent. We 
recommend that this pattern of hostel life 
should be introduced in all schools and 
colleges so far as possible. The practice of 
making self-help and manual work a part of 
the daily life and training in all i>pes of 
educational institutions—as was the case in 
many of the old Ashrams and Academies— 
would yield good educational result-. We 
cannot totally recreate the conditions of the 
past in our educational instiiutivtns; but we 
can certainly profit from the useful elements 
in past experience. 

1.46. Participation in Progranunes of 
Tr aBumimi ty Development. In addition to 
these institutional programmes, it is essen¬ 
tial to make participation in meaningful 
programmes of community service an integ¬ 
ral part of all education from the primary 
to the undergraduate stage. Such partici¬ 
pation can help to create positive attitudes 
towards social service end develop closer 
ties between the educated persons and thr 
rest of the people. It can also help in build¬ 
ing up a sense of social purpose and self- 
confidence and give students a sense of 


participation in community life and activi¬ 
ties. 

1.47. The organization of the programmes 
will naturally vary from stage to stage; 

(1) At the primary stage, it will take 
the form of bringing the school 
closer to the community with an 
accent on serving the community in 
suitable ways. 

(2) At the secondary stage, such pro¬ 
grammes can be more ambitiously 
designed and have a greater im¬ 
pact on young minds. Every se¬ 
condary school should develop 
carefully planned programmes for 
promoting good school-community 
relations and suitable form.s of 
service to the community. We re¬ 
commend that about te?i days a year 
(or a total of 30 days at the lower 
secondary stage and 20 days at tne 
higher secondary stage) may be 
fully devoted to such programmes. 
Where this is not possible, it should 
be obligatory on the students to par¬ 
ticipate in the Labour Service 
Camps for secondary school 
students to be organized by the 
State Education Departments on a 
district basis. The programme is 

^ dii^c ussed more fully (ds^'where. 

(3) i^Sim ilarly. it should be obligatory 
tm every college student, before he 
is awarded his first degree, to pul 
in at least 60 days of natipiial. ser¬ 
vice in one To thre^ s!felcbes. Each 
college should develop its own ap¬ 
propriate programme .suited to its 
objectives, its resources and the 
age and competence of its students. 
Participation in Labour and Social 
Welfare Camps or the NCC should 
also be regarded as, alternative 
forms of such service^ 

1.48. The NCC programme, which has 
been made compulsory at the university 
stage during the last three years has shown 
some good results. It has possibilities of 
promoting national development by build¬ 
ing up closer ties between the people and 
the defence services. It also helps to lessen 
the difference between the so-called *mar- 
tial’ and other classes and inculcates the 
idea of the defence of freedom amongst all 
classes of people. As it has been started 
comparatively recently, we think—and the 
NCC authorities have also pressed this 
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point—that it should be continued on its 
present basis for some time longer, say, till 
the end of the fourth five year plan. We 
would, however, recommend to the authori¬ 
ties concerned to explore the possibility of 
organizing this training, not throughout 
the period of three years as at present, but 
in a concentrated and whole-'ime pro¬ 
gramme spread over about 60 days which, 
as stated earlier, could be completed by 
students in one to three stretches accord¬ 
ing to their convenience. As alternative 
forms of social service come into being. 
NCC should be made voluntary, leaving 
the students free to oui for it or any othei' 
form of social service provided. 

1.49. Evolution of a Language Policy. 

The development of a pj oper I 'n onage 
policy can also as.sist materially in social 
and national integration. Of the many 
problems which the country has faced since 
independence, the language question has 
been one of the most comph'X and intracta¬ 
ble and it still continues to be so. Its earlv 
and satisfactory solution is imperative for a 
variety of reasons, educational, cultural and 
political. 

1.50. Development of Modern Indian 
Languages. It is hardlv necessarv to em¬ 
phasize that the development of the Indian 
languages is both urgent and esseni’al fur 
the development of the Indian people and 
as a way of bringing together the elite and 
the mas'C-;. It can make scientific and !''ch- 
nical know'edge more easily accessible to 
people in their own languages and thus help 
not only in the progre.ss of industrialization 
but also in the wider dissemination of 
science and the scientific out loo!;. Enevgctic 
action is needed to produce books and lite¬ 
rature. particularly scientific and tecnnical, 
in the regional language.s. This should be 
regarded as a specific and imperative res¬ 
ponsibility of the universities; and the 
UGC should provide general guidance and 
allot adequate funds for the programme. 

1.51. Medium of Education at School and 
College. The development of the modern 
Indian languages is inectricablv linked 
with the place given to them in the educa¬ 
tional system, specially ai the universitv 
stage. The medium selected .should enable 
students to acquire knowledge with f^ei- 
lity, to express themselves with clarity and 
to think with precision and vigour. From 
this point of view, the claims of the mother- 
tongue are pre-eminent- About t^j^dy yeais 
ago, delivering the convocation address of 
the Calcutta University, Rabindra Nath 


Tagore had expressed his views in this 
matter in no uncertain terms: 

In no country in the world, except India, is to 
be seen this divorce of the language of education 
from the language of the pupil. Full hundred 
years have not elapsed since Japan took its ini¬ 
tiation into Western culture. At the outset she 
had to take recourse to textbooks written in for¬ 
eign languages, but from the very first, her ob¬ 
jective had been to arrive at the stage of ranging 
freely over the subjects of study in the language 
of the country. It was because Japan had re¬ 
cognized the need of such studies, not as an 
ornament for a select section of her citizens, but 
for giving oower and culture to all of them, that 
she deemed it to be of prime importance to make 
them univer-^aHy available to her neople. And 
in this effort of Japan to gain proficiency in the 
Western arts and sciences, which were to give 
her the means of self-defence against the pre- 
datorv cupidity of foreign povver.s. to Qualify her 
to take an honoured place in the comitv'^ of 
nations, no trouble or expense was spared. Least 
of all was there the miserlv follv of keeping 
such learning out of easy reach, within the con¬ 
fines of a foreign language. 

Learning through a foreign medium com¬ 
pels the students to concentrate on cram¬ 
ming instead of mastering the subject 
matter. Moreover, as a matter of sound 
educational poliev. the medium of educa¬ 
tion in school and higher education should 
seneiallv be the same. Prior to 1937. the 
position was at least consistent. English was 
the medium both in the upper stages of 
school and in college education. As we 
have rightlv adopted the regional lan¬ 
guages as the media of education at the 
school stage, it follows that we should adopt 
them increasingly at the higher stage also. 

1.5!?. This proposal has also been sup¬ 
ported strongly as a measure to promote 
social and national integration. The Emo¬ 
tional Inte.gration Committee was of the 
view that the use of regional languages as 
media of education from the lowest to the 
highest stage of education was a matter of 
‘profound importance for national integra¬ 
tion’. This was supported by the National 
Integration Council (June 1962) which said; 
*The change in the medium of instruction 
is justified not so much by cultural or poli¬ 
tical sentiments as on the very important 
academic consideration of facilitating grasp 
and understanding of the subject-matter. 
Further. India’s university men will be 
unable to make their maximum possible con¬ 
tribution to the advancement of learning 
generally, and science and technology in 
particular, unless there is a continuous 
means of communication in the shape of 
the regional languages between its masses, 
its artisans and technicians and its univer¬ 
sity men The development of the talent 
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latent in the country will also, in the view 
of the Council, be retarded unless regional 
languages are employed as media of in¬ 
struction at the university stage’. We 
generally agree with these observations. 

1.53. It has been sometimes argued that 
there should be a single medium of educa¬ 
tion at the university stage—English for 
the time being, to be ultimately substituted 
by Hindi—on the ground that it would prt)- 
mote mobility of teachers and students 
from one part of the country to another, 
provide for easy communication between 
academic and professional men and admin¬ 
istrators, further intellectual cooperation 
amongst the universities and help in other 
ways in developing a corporate inteHectual 
life in the country. We are inclined to 
think, on a balance of considerations, that 
this solution is not feasible. In practice, it 
will probably mean the indefinite con¬ 
tinuance of English as the only medium of 
education in higher education, a develop¬ 
ment that we cannot supoort in the larger 
interests of the country. The adoption of 
Hindi as a common medium of education in 
all parts of India is not possible for some 
years to come and, in non-Hindi areas, it 
will still have some of the disadvantages 
associated with the use of a foreign medium 
and is likely to be resisted. It would, 
therefore, be unwise to strive to reverse the 
present trend for the adoption of the le- 
gional languages as media of education at 
the universitv stage and to insist on the 
use of a common medium in higher educa¬ 
tion throughout the country 

1.54. To sum up; 

(1) We are convinced of the advan¬ 
tages of education through the 
regional languages. We regard the 
development of regional language? 
as vital to the general progress of 
the country, and as an important 
step towards the improvement of 
quality in education. To avoid any 
misunderstanding we would em¬ 
phasize that this does not mean the 
shutting out of English, or other 
world languages. In fact we will 
profit from these languages all the 
more when our education becomes 
more effective and useful. 

(2) In view of the importance of the 
problem, we suggest that the UGC 
and the universities carefully work 
out a feasible programme suitable 
for each university or group of uni¬ 
versities- The change-over should 
take place as early as possible and, 


in any case, within about ten years, 
since the problem will only become 
more complex and difficult with 
the passage of time. A large pro¬ 
gramme of producing the needed 
literature in the Indian languages 
will have to be undertaken: and 
adequate arrangements will have 
to be made for the training and re¬ 
training of teachers. 

(3) What is required is to formulate a 
clear policy, to express it in unam¬ 
biguous terms, and to follow it up 
with firm, bold and imaginative 
action. We should avoid a policy 
of drift which will only be harm¬ 
ful. Nor should we get involved in 
the vicious circle of ‘no production 
because no demand’ and ‘n() de¬ 
mand because no production’. 

(4) We recognize that suitable safe¬ 
guards would have to be devised, in 
the transitional stage, to prevent 
any lowering of standard.s during 
the process of change-over because 
of inadequate nreparation. In fact 
the desirabiiitv and success of the 
change shouli b.' judged in term.s 
of the contribution it makes to rai.*,- 
ing the quality of education. Bui 
caution should not be equated to 
delay or nrocrastinatkm. It is 
meaningful only if it is part of a 
policy of determined, deliberate 
and vigorous action, 

1.55. There will, however, be one impm- 
tant exception to this general rule, namely. 
all-India institutions which admit, in con- 
.siderable numbers, students from ddTerent 
parts of the country. These now use En¬ 
glish as the medium of education, which 
should continue undisturbed for the time 
being. A change-over to Hindi may be con¬ 
sidered in diit? course provided two condi¬ 
tions are fulfilled. The first is the effective 
development of Hindi as a medium of edu¬ 
cation at this level. This is a^matter which 
can be left to the UGC and tlie institutions 
concerned to decide. The second is tht‘ 
equally important political consideration 
♦hat, in such a change-over, the chances 
of students from non-Hindi areas .should 
not be adversely affected and that the pro- 
Dosal should have the support of the non- 
Hindi States. The latter principle has been 
already conceded by the Government of 
India even in the larger sphere of the use 
of Hindi in official communications between 
th<* Startes and the Centre. 
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Simultaneously, it isl necessary to 
make the regional languages the official 
languages of the regions concerned as early 
as possible so that higher services are not 
de jajcto barred to those who study in the 
regional medium. The acceptance of the 
regional languages as media at the uni¬ 
versity is much more likely when good em¬ 
ployment which now depends largely on a 
knowledge of English and is more easily 
open to students who have studied through 
English, becomes available to those who 
have studied through the regional medium. 
We might ako add here that, though Urdu 
is not a regional language in the ordinary 
sense of the word, it has an all-India signi¬ 
ficance since it is spoken by certain sections 
of the people in different parts of the coun¬ 
try. Eiue encouragement must be given to 
it at all stages not only because of this 
peculiar character but also because of its 
close links with the official language, Hindi. 

1.57, Channels of International Com¬ 

munication. The introduction of the re¬ 
gional languages as media of education 
should not be interpreted to mean under¬ 
rating the importance of English in the uni¬ 
versity. For a successful completion of the 
first degree course, a student should possess 
an adequate command over English, be 
able to express himself in it with reason¬ 
able ease and felicity, understand lectures 
in it and avail himself of its literature. 
Therefore, adequate emphasis will have to 
be laid on its study as a language right 
from the school Enelish should be 

the most i»eful ‘library language* in higher 
education and our mok significant window 
on the world- It is also important to en¬ 
courage the study of other foreign lan¬ 
guages on a more extensive scale for a 
variety of academic and oractical purposes. 
Russian has a special significance for the 
study of science and technologv in the pre¬ 
sent day world.* In addition, French, 
German, Japanese. Spanish and Chinese are 
important world languages of communica¬ 
tion and for acquiring knowledge and cul¬ 
ture. We recommend that all universities, 
some selected colleges, and also a small 
proportion of carefully selected schools 
should provide lor the teaching of these 
languages. The knowledge of another 
foreign language (especially Russian) be¬ 
sides English should be a requirement for a 
doctorate degree, and in certain subjects, 
even for the Master’s degree, 

1.58, The ccmntry will need , in increasing 

1 Itteintemtk 
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numbers, a small but extremely proficient 
group of persons in important foreign lan¬ 
guages and their literature. From this 
point of view, it would be nece^ary to 
establish a few schools which will begin 
teaching, right from an early age, impor¬ 
tant foreign languages referred to above and 
use them also as media of education. The 
admission to these schools should be on a 
selective basis and there should be an ade¬ 
quate provision of scholarships. 

1.59. It would be an important step to¬ 
wards the general development of higher 
education, and also towards international co¬ 
operation and understanding, if there were 
established a small number of institutions, 
at university level, with some of the im¬ 
portant ‘world lan^ages’ as media of edu¬ 
cation. A beginning huM already been made 
with the Institute of Russian Studies at 
New Delhi It would be desirable to set upt, 
during the fourth plan, institutions on 
some^at similar lines in German, Frendi. 
Spanish and Japanese languages. We could 
also establish one or two more institutions 
in Russian. The institutions will have to 
be largely residential. It will be an advan¬ 
tage to have them as constituent units of 
universities in their neighbourhood. 

1.60. Channels of Internal Cooimimica- 
tion. Hindi (or any other Indian language 
for that matter) miist be greatly develop^ 
and enriched before it can attain the status 
of a library language, that is, a language 
which can serve as a vehicle for acquiring 
a substantial part of the current and rapid- 
Iv expanding stock of world knowledge. 
This has to be taken into account fully in 
determining our language policy. This im¬ 
plies, as stated earlier, that every graduate 
will need to acquire a reasonable profi¬ 
ciency in a library language, which will 
be English for most students. It will thus 
serve as a link-language in hi^er educa¬ 
tion for academic work and intellectual 
inter-communication. 

1.61. It is, however, equally obvious that 
English cannot serve as the link-language 
for the majority of our people. It is only 
Hindi which can and should take this place 
in due course- As it is the official language 
of the Union and the link-language of the 
people, all measures should be adopted to 
spread it in the non-Hindi areas- The 
success of this programme will largely 
dep^id on the extent to which it is 
voluntarily accepted by the people of these 
areas. We were interested to know that 
in the Kerala University, where Students 


T to note that the number of atudenta itudying kuMim in the UK li larger than that of die atudents 
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can take Hindi in place of Malayalam at 
the undergraduate stage, a larger proportion 
of studente choose to study Hindi. We have 
also seen increasing evidence on the part 
of non-Hindi areas to take to the study of 
Hindi. All their efforts in this matter, 
particularly in the non-official sector, should 
receive encouragement. 

1.62. In addition to Hindi, it is essential 
to provide multiple channels of inter-State 
Communication in all modern Indian 
languages. In every linguistic region, there 
should be a number of persons who know all 
the other modern Indian languages and some 
who are familiar with their literatures and 
able to contribute to them. For this 
purpose, we recommend that there should 
be adequate arrangements, both in schools 
and colleges, for teaching different modern 
Indian languages. In ad^tion, steps should 
be taken to establish strong departments 
in smne of the modern Indian languages 
in every university. It may also be 
advisable to create a small number of 
special institutes (or advanced centres) for 
toe comparative study of different langu¬ 
ages and their linguistic problems. At the 
B.A. and M.A. levels, it should be possible 
to combine two modern Indian languages- 
This will incidentally supply the bilingual 
persons needed for language teaching in 
schools and colleges. 

1.63. Promoting National Consciousness. 

India is a land of diversities—of different 
castes, peoples, communities, languages, 
religions and cultures. What role can the 
schools and imiversities play in enabling 
their students to discover the *unity in 
diversity’ that India essentially is, and in 
fostering a sense of national solidarity 
transcending narrower loyalties? 

1.64. Unfortunately, our school system as 
a whole has had no strong tradition of 
striving to develop a sense of national unity 
and national consciousness. Under the 
British administration, the schools were 
expected to teach loyalty to the British rule 
rather than instil love for the motherland. 
Consequently, the effort to develop national 
consciousness was made largely outside the 
educational system, particularly during the 
struggle for fre^om which developed 
between 1900 and 1947. Its foundation was 
a renewed belief in the value of national 
culture and traditions and a pride in India’s 
past achievements. It recognized that, in 
the cultural exchange between India and 
toe West, India also had something worth¬ 
while to give in return for the gift of 
modem science and technology; and that 


Indians should strive to maintain the 
v'aluable elements in their own traditional 
culture while accepting all that is good in 
the West This was not meant as an 
attempt at revivalism, though it was 
certainly so interpreted by some sections. 
It was an attempt, as Gandhiji put it, to 
refuse to be bloym off one’s feet even when 
all the windows of one’s house were thrown 
open to fresh winds from every comer of 
the world. 

1.B5. With the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence, the situation has changed greatly- 
The one rallying point which had kept 
many diverse elements together ceased to 
exist, and as the schools were unable to 
inculcate and strengthen national con¬ 
sciousness, the sentiment itself seems to be 
wearing thin, particularly in the new 
generation now coming of age. We saw 
something similar to the old spirit reviving 
in recent years—in the wake of the Chinese 
invasion of 1962 and during the recent con¬ 
flict with Pakistan. Obviously, such unfor¬ 
tunate international conflicts cannot be con¬ 
sidered the normal ways to awaken and 
strengthen the national spirit. The only end¬ 
uring solution to the problem is to place 
this responsibility on the educational system 
and to make it an effective instrument for 
the purpose. There is much evidence in 
the world to show that schools and univer¬ 
sities can play a major and helpful part 
in the regeneration and advancement of a 
people and in generating the psychological 
energy needed for the purpose. If ri^tly 
oriented, this approach is not, and should 
not be incompatible with the wider 
loyalties to mankind as a whole which we 
have also emphasized. 

1.68- The deepening of national con¬ 
sciousness can be fostered specially by two 
programmes: (1) the understanding and 

re-evaluation of our cultural heritage, and 
(2) the creation of a strong driving faith in 
the future towards which we aspire. The 
first would be promoted by well-organized 
teaching of toe languages and literatures, 
philosophy, religions and history of India, 
and by introducing the students to Indian 
architecture, sculpture, {dinting, music, 
dance and drama. In addition, it would be 
desirable to promote greater knowledge, 
understanding and appreciation of toe 
different parts of India by including their 
study in the curricula, by the exchange of 
teachers wherever possible, by the develop¬ 
ment of fraternal relations between edu¬ 
cational institutions in different parts of 
the country, and toe organization of holiday 
camps and sununer schools on an inter- 
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State basis designed to break down regional 
or linguistic barriers. It would further be 
necessary to establish and maintain all-India 
institutions which will admit students from 
different parts of the country. Faith in the 
future would involve an attempt, as a part 
of the course in citizenship, to bring home 
to the students the principles of the 
Ck>nstitution, the great human values 
referred to in its preamble, the nature of the 
democratic and socialistic society which we 
desire to create and the five year plans of 
national development. At the higher stages 
of education the students should learn to 
assess the value of modem movements and 
tendencies so that they may learn which of 
them can and should usefully assimilated 
into our culture- We should, however, take 
care to avoid identifying all ‘modern’ with 
‘western* values. 

1.67. Education for International Under¬ 
standing. There is no essential contradic¬ 
tion, as we have pointed out earlier, between 
this objective and the development of Inter¬ 
national understanding for the ‘one-world’ 
towards which we are moving. On the 
whole, textbooks used in national school 
systems perhaps contain fewer untrue or hos¬ 
tile remarks about other countries than they 
did in the past, thanks partly to the work 
of UNESCO, under whose auspices miilti- 
national and bi-national efforts have been 
made for their revision. The sins are more 
often now of omission than of active com¬ 
mission. We should, however, guard our¬ 
selves against this also, for ignorance is often 
not less dangerous than hostility. Our 
studies in the humanities and social sciences 
should be so oriented that, while helping 
students to become good and active citizens 
of thefr own country, they will also enable 
them to acquire a knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the essential features of the 
outside world, particularly of our neigh¬ 
bouring and Afro-Asian countries. Indian 
culture has had a strong and honourable 
tradition of international understanding, of 
valuing, on the whole with an open mind, 
the contributions of different countries and 
races to human civilization. For this pur¬ 
pose, thejfact that she is a country with 
many communities but of one common citi¬ 
zenship should actually prove to be an 
advantage. The constitution of UNESCO 
speaks of ‘the fruitful diversity of the cul¬ 
tures of mankind*. If through the schools 
and universities, a person learns to appre¬ 
ciate the basic rightness of that phrase in 
his own federal and multi-community 
country, he is less likely to forget it on the 


international plane where he deals with 
persons belonging to different nations but 
enjoying equal membership in the commu¬ 
nity of mankind.. The programme of social 
and national integration which will mini¬ 
mize the internal barriers and 'suspicions 
which exist today will not only be a national 
gain, but may even make an impact on 
international relations and international 
situation as a whole. This was one of the 
great inspirations of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
policy. 

1.68. Democratic Values. In this context, 
special emphasis has to be laid on the 
development of values such as a scientific 
temper of mind, tolerance, respect for the 
culture 01 oiner national grouj^, etc., which 
will enable us to adopt democracy, not only 
as a form of government, but also as a way 
Of life. As stated earlier, the population of 
India consists of persons who profess differ- 
rent religions, speak different languages, 
belong to different races, castes, classes and 
communities. It is precisely in such a situa¬ 
tion that democracy can make its most 
significant contribution. A healthy develop¬ 
ment of democratic trends will help to 
soften the impact of this division into social, 
economic and cultural groups. The task is 
admittedly difficult; but it can convert the 
differences of language, cultural pattern, 
religion, etc., into tne warp and woof of a 
very rich and rewarding social and cultural 
life. The problem of national integration 
is essentially one of harmonizing such differ¬ 
ences, of enabling different elements of the 
population to live peacefully and coopera¬ 
tively and to utilize their varied gifts for 
tne enrichment of the national as a 
whole. We have to cultivate a spirit of 
large-hearted tolerance, of mutual give and 
take, of the appreciation of ways in which 
people differ from one another. This is a 
very exacting ‘experiment in living* that we 
have launched and no education will be 
worthwhile if the educated mind is unable 
to respond to this situation with intelligence 
and imagination. 

Education and Modernization 

1.69. We have already stated that the most 
distinctive feature of a modern society, in 
contrast with a traditional one, is in its 
adoption of a science-based technolo^. It 
is this which has helped such societies to 
increase their production so spectacularly. 
It may be point^ out, however, that science- 
based technology has other important impli¬ 
cations for social and cultural life and it 
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evolves tei(ktmental soeiai and cultttral 
ehan^ which are broadly described as 
^nod«:iiization\ We sbaH briefly discuss 
tbe impact of this rnodern^tion on pro¬ 
grammes of edncabtmal reconstruction. 

ISie fijQilosioii of Knowlec^ 
Th^e has be^ a ^eaf es^losion of know- 
le4ge during the last few decades. In a 
traditional society, the stock of knowledge 
is limited and ffcows slowly so that the main 
aim of education is interpreted to be its 
preservation. In a modem society, on the 
other hand, the stock of knowledge is far 
^neat^ and the pace of its growth is in¬ 
finitely quicker. One of the main tasks of 
education in a modem society, is to keep 
pace with this advance in knowledge. In 
such a society* knowledge inevitably ceases 
to be someth!^ to be received passively; it 
is something to be actively discovered. If 
this is rij^dy understood, it would involve 
a revolution in traditional education where 
*to know’ has come to mean ‘to know by 
heart*, where respect for all inherited 
knowledge is assiduously cultivated and 
where the assimilative faculties tend to be 
emphasized to the neglect of the critical and 
creative ones. In India, as in other countries 
where similar conditions prevail, this would 
require^ among other things, a new approach 
to the objectives and methods of education 
and dianges in the training of teachers. Un¬ 
less they are trained in new ways of teach¬ 
ing and learning, the students in schools and 
colleges will not be able to receive the type 
of e^icatioB needed for ^e new society. 

1.71. Rapid Social Chi^e. Another fea¬ 
ture of a modem society is the quick, 
almost breath-taking rate at which social 
change takes place. In a traditional society, 
change is so slow that the conservatism of 
the educational system does comparatively 
litoe harm. In a modem society, on the 
other hand, change is so rapid that the 
school must always be alert if it is to keep 
abre^t of significant changes. There is, 
therefore, an imperative need for adopting 
a dynamic policy in such a situation. An 
educational system which does not conti¬ 
nually renovate itself, becomes out of date 
and hampers progress because it tends to 
create a lag betwwn its operative purposes 
sBid-Standaa^ and the new imperatives of 
development, bofe in ^ality and quantity. 
The aim of edncartion has to be viewed 
diflferaiSy^t is no imiger taken as concern¬ 
ed with the imparting of know¬ 

ledge or the pteparation of a finished pro¬ 


duct, but witii the awakening of curiosity, 
the develo^nent of prc^r interests, atti- 
iudes and values and the building up of such 
essential ^lls as hidepend^t shi^y and 
the capamty to think and judge fcMr oneac^ 
withoik which it is not posable to becon^ a 
respojmible member of a democratic society. 

1.72. Need for Ba^d Advance^ Two other 
aspects of mpdemization need eno^asis. 
The first is that once a society launches it¬ 
self upon a programme of modernization, 
there is no turning back, no half-way house 
where we can arrest the process. In the 
initial stages, such a change must disturb 
the tnKiitional equilibrium reached and 
maintained over centuries which, though it 
had its obvious disadvantages, had some 
built-in redeeming factors as well. The 
attempt to create a new social order na¬ 
turally creates a host of unexpected social, 
economic, cultural and political problems. 
But if one tinkers with the problems in- 
vtdved or tries to march with faltering 
steps, if one’s commitments and convic¬ 
tions are half-hearted and faith is lacking, 
the new situation may turn out to be worse 
thwi the old one. The only solution to 
these transitional problems is to move 
rapidly forward and create a new equili¬ 
brium* based on the full implications of 
the process of modernization. 

1.73. Modernization and Educational 
Progress. The progress of modernization 
will, therefore, be directly related to the 
pace of educational advance and the one 
sure way to modernize quickly is to spread 
education, to produce educated and skilled 
citizens and train an adequate and compe¬ 
tent intelligentsia. The Indian society of 
today is heir to a great culture. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, it is not an adequately 
educated society, and unless it becomes 
one, it will not be able to modernize itself 
and to respond appropriately to the new 
chailengiesi of national reconstruction or 
take its rightful place in the comity of 
nations. The proportion of persons who 
have so far been able to receive secondary 
and higher education is very small at 
present—less tiian two per cent of the 
entire population. This will have to be 
increaskl to at least ten per cent to make 
any significant impact. llie composition of 
the intelligentsia must also be cnanged; it 
should consist of able persons, both men 
and women, drawn from all strata of 
society. There must also be changes in the 
skills and fields of specialization to be 
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At present, it consists pstedo- 
minaait]^ oi the white-coliared professions 
and students of humanities, while the pro- 
poi^m of sciei^ts and teclmical workers 
in cazdEs is ^te smalL To achieve this, 
greater emphasis must be placed, as we 
have az^ed earlier, on vocational subjects, 
science education and research. Its average 
level of ccnnpe^ce is not at all satisfac¬ 
tory, due mainly to inadequate standards 
maintained in the universities. This is 
damaging to Indian academic life and its 
reputahon. In order to change this situa¬ 
tion radically, it will be necessary to 
establish a few *major’ universities in the 
country whic^i attain standards comparable 
to the best in any part of the world, and 
which will gradually spread iheir influence 
to others. This is one of the basic reforms 
needed in our system of higher 
education*. 

Social, Moral and Spiritual Values 

1.74. Modernization does not mean—^least 
of all in our national atuation—a refusal 
to recognize the importance of or to incul¬ 
cate necessary moral and spiritual values 
and seli-aisdpline. Modernization, if it is 
to be a living force, must derive its 
strength from the strength of the spirit. 
Modernization aims, amongst other things, 
at creating an economy of plenty which 
will offer to every individual a larger way 
of life and a wider variety of choices. 
While this freedom to choose has its own 
advantages, it also means that the future 
of society will depend increasingly upon 
the type of choice eadi individual makes. 
This would naturali^ depend upon his 
motivation and sense cd values, for he might 
make the choice either with reference en¬ 
tirely to his own personal satisfaction or 
in a spirit of service to the community and 
to further the common good. The expand¬ 
ing knowledge and the growing power 
which it places at the disposal of modern 
Kiciety must, therefore, be combined with 
the strengthening and deepening of the 
sense of social respMasibiUty a^ a keener 
appreciation of moral and ^^iritual values. 
While a combination; of ignorance with 
goedbiess may be futile, that of knowledge 
with a lack ^ essential values may be 
dangei^s. The weakening of social amd 
moral values in the younger generation is 
creatizsg many serious social and ethical 
condicts in western societies and there is 
alreawly a desire among some great western 
thirsts to balance the knowledge ^d 
skills which science and technology bring 




with the values and insights associated 
with ethics and religion at its best, viz., a 
search for the knowledge of the self, of the 
meaning of life, of the relationship of man 
to other human beings and to the ulti¬ 
mate reality. In the situation that is de¬ 
veloping it is equally important for us 
to give a proper value-orientation to our 
educational system. 

1.75. It is not Dur purpose to enumerate a 
list of values to be inculcated. \^iat we 
would like to emphasize is the need to pay 
attention to the Inculcation of right values 
in the students at all stages of education. 
We are happy to note that an awareness of 
this responsibility has been growing since 
independence. The University Education 
Commission (1948) considered both its phi¬ 
losophical and practical aspects and made 
certain valuable proposals for reform. How¬ 
ever, except in a small number of institu¬ 
tions, they were not implemented. In 1959 
the Central Advisory Board of Education 
appointed a special committee on Religious 
and Moral Instruction (the Sri Prakasa 
Committee). The Report of this Committee 
has been l^ore -the country for five years, 
but response from educational institutions 
has been neither active nor enthusiastic. 
This is having a very undesirable effect on 
the character of the rising generation. It 
has, therefore, become necessary and urgent 
to adopt active measures to give a value- 
orientation to education. From this point of 
view, we make the following recommenda¬ 
tions: 

<1) The Central and State Governments 
should adopt measures to introduce 
education in moral, social and spiri¬ 
tual values in all institutions under 
their direct control on the lines re¬ 
commended by the University Edu¬ 
cation Commission on religious and 
moral instruction. 

(2) The privately managed institutions 
should also be expected to follow 
suit. 

(3) Apart from education in such values 
being made an integral part of 
school programmes generally, some 
periods should be set apart in the 
time-table for this purpose. They 
should be taken, not by specially 
recruited teachers but by ^neral 
teachers, preferably from different 
communities, considered suitable 
for the purpose. It should be one of 
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the important objectives of training 
institutions to prepare them for it. 

(4) We also suggest that the University 
Departments in Comparative Reli¬ 
gion should be specially concerned 
with the ways in which these values 
can be taught wisely and effectively 
and should imdertake preparation 
of special literature for use by stu- 
denis and teachers. 

L76. Our proposals for such instruction 
at the school stage are discussed elsewhere^ 
For higher education, we agree with the 
suggestions made by the University Educa¬ 
tion Commission and the Sri Prakasa Com¬ 
mittee. A general study oi the different 
religions of me world should be a part oi 
the nrst degree courses and a grad^ sylla¬ 
bus should be prepared for the purpose. 
For instance, m the first year, it can deal 
with the lives of great religious leaders; in 
the second, selections from the scriptures 
of the world with a universal appeal could 
be studied; and in the third year, the central 
pro Diems of me philosophy of religions con¬ 
sidered. We would also like to lay stress 
on the importance of encouraging students 
to meet in groups for silent meditation. 

1.77. In the attempt to inculcate values 
through education, we should draw freeiy 
upon our own traditions as well as the tra¬ 
ditions of Oiner countries and cultures 
of the world. There are strands within In¬ 
dian thought itself which can lead to the 
new outlook appropriate for a modem socie¬ 
ty and which can prepare the people for a 
willing acceptance of life with all its joys 
and sorrows, its challenges and triumphs. 
In them, too, we can find inspiration for 
social service and faith in the future. 
Mahatma Gandhi, foi instance—and some 
other great leaders of thought—discovered 
the inspiration for their idealism and their 
passionate striving for social justice and 
social reconstruction largely from these 
sources. It is such re-interpretations and 
re-evaluations of the past that are now most 
needed. It is, however, specially important 
in the world of today th£t this effort should 
not be restricted to the national sources 
only. It would be necessary to draw upon 
liberalising forces that have arisen in the 
western nations and which have emphasiz¬ 
ed, among other things, the dignity of the 
individual, equality and social justice, e.g., 
the French Revolution, the concept of the 


welfare state, the philosophy of Mane and 
the rise of socialism. A major weidmess of 
the Indian, and particularly the Hindu 
society, in the past, has been a lack of equa^ 
lity and social justice. These balandi^ in¬ 
fluences have, tfierelore, a gteat'H^flcmac^ 
Similar assimilations of whatever is signi- 
fleant should also be discriminatingly made 
frean other important natitomi and cultures 
such as Chinese, Japanese or Islamic. 

1.78. Secularism and Reliidon. In a miilU- 
religiou^'soclety like ours, it is necessary to 
deflne the attitude of the State to religion, 
religious education and the concept of secu¬ 
larism. The adoption of a secularist policy 
means that in political, economic and ;>ocial 
matters, all citizens, irrespective of their 
religious faith, will enjoy equality of rights, 
that no religious community will be favour¬ 
ed or discriminated against, and the ins¬ 
truction in religious dogmas will not be pro¬ 
vided in State schools. But it is not an 
irreligious or anti-religious policy; it does 
not belittle the importance of religion as 
such. It gives to every citizen the fullest 
freedom of religious beliefs and worship. 
It is anxious to ensure good relations 
amongst different religious groups and to 
promote not only religious tolerance but 
also an active reverence for all religions. 

1.79. In such a society, however, one has 
to make a distinction between ‘religious 
education' and ‘education about religions’. 
The former is largely concerned with the 
teaching of the tenets and practices of a par¬ 
ticular religion, generally in the form in 
which the r^igious group envisages them, 
whereas the latter is a study of religions and 
religious thought from a broad point of view 
—^the eternal quest of the spirit. It would 
not be practicable for a secular State with 
many religions to provide education in any 
one religion. It is, however, necessary for 
a multi-religious democratic State to pro¬ 
mote a tolerant study of all religions so that 
its citizens can understand each other better 
and live amicably together. It must be re¬ 
membered that, owing to the ban placed on 
religious instruction in schools and the 
weakening of the home influences which, 
in the past, olf^ provided such instruction, 
children are now growing up without any 
clear ideas of their own religion and no 
chance of learning about others. In fact, 
the general ignorance and misunderstand¬ 
ing in these matters are so widespread fn the 
younger generation as to be flrau^t with 
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great danger for the develo^nnent of a de¬ 
mocracy in which tolerance is rated as a 
high value. We suggest that a syllabus 
giving well-chosen information about each 
of the major religions should be included as 
a part of the course in citizenship or as part 
of general education to be introduced in 
schools and colleges up to the first degree. 
It should highlight the fundamental simi¬ 
larities in the great religions of the world 
and the emphasis they place on the cultiva¬ 
tion of certain broadly comparable and moral 
and spiritual values. It would be a great ad¬ 
vantage to have a common course on this 
subject in all parts of the country and com¬ 
mon textbooks which should be prepared 
at the national level by competent and 
suitable experts available on each religion. 
When these courses have been prepared, it 
would be worthwhile to have them scruti¬ 
nized by a small committee of eminent per¬ 
sons belonging to different religions to en¬ 
sure that nothing is included in them to 
which any religious group could take legiti¬ 
mate objection. 

1.80. A vitalized study of science with its 
emphasis on open-mindedness, tolerance and 
objectivity would inevitably lead to the 
development of a more secular outlook, in 
the sense in which we use the word, amongst 
those who profess different religions. This 
process needs to be carefully and wisely en¬ 
couraged. Simultaneously, there is a sense 
in which the walls between the secular and 
the spiritual are tending to break down and 
what is secular is seen to have spiritual 
roots. In the words of Dr. Iqbal, ‘the spirit 
finds its opportunity in the material, the 
natural and the secular. All that is secular 
is, therefore, sacred in the roots of its being*. 
This is what we envisage as the direction of 
our future development. We believe lhat 
India should strive to bring science and the 
values of the spirit together and in harmo¬ 
ny, and thereby pave the way for the even¬ 
tual emergence of a society which would 
cater to the heeds of the whole man and 
not only to a particular fragment of his 
personality. 

A Challenge and a Faith 

1.81. India is on the move again—with 
the promise of a new renaissance in the 
making. After a long period of foreign rule 
she has emerged into freedom. That her 
means for the winning of freedom, adopted 
under Gandhi and Nehru, were as noble as 
the ends, is a signpost of profound historical 
significance. 


1.82. Politically the land is free, but eco¬ 
nomically she has a long way to go. The 
elimination of ignorance and of grinding 
poverty accumulated over centuries of in¬ 
ertia and exploitation is not an easy task. 
India today has half of the total illite¬ 
rate population of the world. About fifty 
million of i>er people, a tenth of the total 
population, live on an yearly income of no 
more than Rs. 120. The problems are grave 
and immense. But, this is only one side of 
the picture. During recent years, great 
strides have been taken towards industriali¬ 
zation, towards modernization of agricul¬ 
ture, and to provide better health and life 
to the people. 

1.83. The most powerful tool in the process 

of modernization is education based on 
science and technology. The one great les¬ 
son of the present age of science is that, 
with determination and willingness to put 
in hard work, prosperity is within the reach 
of any nation which has a stable and pro¬ 
gressive government. There is no doubt 
that in the years to come India’s trade and 
commerce will grow: there will be more 
food for all; more educafion, better health 
^d a reasonable standard of living will be 
availabler But, India’s'contribution can, and 
should be far more than these material 
gains. She should learn to harness science 
but she must also learn not to be dominated 
bv science. In this respect India has a unique 
advantage with her great tradition of duty 
without self-involvement (?r^rTf¥=T), unacqui- 
sitive temperament tolerance, and 

innate love of peace and reverence for all 
living things. Too often are these 
precious assets forgotten and we tend 1o 
relapse into moods of pessimism, fears and 
forebodings, discord and destructive criti¬ 
cism. A new pride and a deeper faith ex¬ 
pressed in living for the noble ideals of 
peace and freedom, truth and compassion 
are now heeded. 

1.84. In our efforts to go in a big way for 
science-based industrialization, we have the 
advantage of drawing upon a great stock of 
knowledge accumulated by the western 
world over the last two hundred years. We 
alsq^have another lesson to learn. The in- 
du.strialization of the West was in some ways 
brought about at no small cost to the human 
spirit. The two world wars resulting in 
human killing on an* unprecedented scale 
are a grim reminder of that suffering of the 
spirit. If we learn the lesson right, we can 
harness science to support rather than 
weaken our basic commitment to cultural 
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and ^iritual values. It should be our goal 
and obligation to re^interiffet, and ralM to 
a new level of understs^adlng, the insight 
gained by the ancient seers as regards the 
fundamental problems of life, which 
in some ways is unique and ‘represents the 
quintessence of deepest insight into the 
happenings of the world’^ 

1.85. The opening stanza of the Kena 
Upanishad is as challenging today to the 
scientific and seeking mind as it was thou¬ 
sands of years ago: 

srm: sm. i 

«iHrifinTr i 
'sftw ^ ^ 11 

‘By whom missioned falls the mind shot 
to its mark? By whom yoked does the first 
life-breath move forward on its paths? By 
whom impelled is this word that men speak? 
What god set eye and ear to their work¬ 
ings?*®. 

1.86. Atom and Ahimsa,^ or, to put it 
differently, man’s knowledge and mastery of 
outer space and the space within his skull, 
are out of balance. It is this imbalance 
which mankind must seek to redress. Man 
now faces himself. He faces the choice of 
rolling down a nuclear abyss to ruin and 
annihilation or of raising himself to new 


h^hts of gknry and fulfilment yet umma- 
gined. India made many gl^ious con- 
tnbutioBs to ^^Id culture^ imd perhi^ the 
gramiest of them all is the cement amd ideal 
of mm-vudenoe and compassion ex¬ 

pounded and lived by Buddha and Maha- 
vira; Nanak and Kabir; Vivekananda, 
Ramana Maharishi and Gmkihi in our own 
times, and which mtlHons have striven to 
follow after them. 

1.87. The greatest contributiem of ikirope 
doubtlesaly is tiie scient^ revolution. If 
science and ahimsa Join together in crea* 
tive synthesis of belief and action, mankind 
will attain to a new level of purposefulness, 
prosperity and spiritual insist Can India 
do something in adding a new dimension to 
the scientific achievement of West? 

This po^ a great challenge and also offers 
a unique opportunity to the n^n and women 
61 India, and especially to the young people 
who are the m^ers of the future. In this 
context we cannot do better than to quote 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: 

Can we coiTH>ine tflie progress of sctejce and 
technolf^ with this progress of the mind and 
spirit also? We cannot be untrue to science, be¬ 
cause that represents the basic fact of life today. 
Still less can we be untrue to those esMntia! 
orinciples ftsc which India has stood in the past 
throughout the ages. Let us then pursue our path 
to industrial progress with all our strength and 
vigour and, at the same time, remember that 
material riches without toleration and compassion 
and wisdom may well turn to dust and asius.* 


I E. Schroedinger, What is Lift, Cambridge Univ<%siQr, 1944. 

a Ktna Upanishad tzamiated by Sri Aurobindo, Sri Aurobindo Aiditmti, Pondicherryi 
) A hima N on-violeacc. 

4 bndia and tht WmU, imd Mankorial lectarst, iffg, Indian Council lot Cultural Relattcns, New Drildt 



CHAPTER II 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM : STRUCTURE AND STANDARDS 


I General Approach. (2). 

II Structure and Duration. (7) Popa*.:/ in¬ 
terest in structure and duration; (.8) The 
higher secondary pattern; (10} 
of pattern; (12.) Demand for lengthening 
the duration of schooling; (l(;,i Proposed 
reorganization of the educaliojuii .v’riu 
ture. 

Ill Reorganization of School Education. <15) 
Tlie first ten years; (18) Modiiicau .>;i of 
the higher secondary pattern; (191 Voca¬ 
tional courses at the end of the primary 
stage; (20; Couri>es corresponding to 
higher secondary stage; (22) Trausfe of 
the pre-university course; (25} Progr<»rr?me 
for iengthenine of duration (28) Voca- 
tionalization at the higher secondary stage 


In this chapter, we shall deal uiain- 
ly with the structure or the pattern of thv 
educational course, the duration of the total 
course and of its different stages, the bet- 
t<‘r utilization of time and other educat .onal 
facilities, the necessity of continually ra.- 
ing standards at all stages and the piovisioa 
of all the three channels of education--full¬ 
time. part-time and own-time—on an ade¬ 
quate scale. 

Gener.m. Approach 

2.02. To begin with, we would like to 
.state our approach to the problems ol 
structure and standards. The standards 
in any given system of education at a 
riven time depend upon four eleoicnts. 
(1) the structure or the division of the edu¬ 
cational pyramid into different levels or 
stages and their inter-relationships; (2) the 
duration or total period covered by the dif¬ 
ferent stages; (3) the extent and quality 
of essential inputs such as teachers, cuiri- 
cula, methods of teaching and evaluation, 
equipment and buildings; and (.4) the utili¬ 
zation of available facilities. All these ele¬ 
ments are inter-related, but they are not 
of equal significance. For instance, the 
structure, which may be regarded as tht- 
skeleton of the educational system, is of the 
least importance. The duration oi total 
period of education plays a more significant 
role; but it becomes crucial only when the 
available facilities are utilized to the full 
and no further improvement can be exoect- 


rV Reorganization at the University Stage. 
(31) Proposals for reorganization. 

V Utilization of Facilities. (35) Working and 
instructional days: (36) Illustrative aca¬ 
demic calender; (, 9) Utilization of vaca¬ 
tions; (41) School hours; (42} Adequate 
utilization of institutional facilities. 

VI Dynamic and Evolving Standards. (44) 
Criteria lor evaluating standards; (46) Re- 
co.nmendations; (48} Proper articulation 
between the different stages of education; 

(49) The role of universities and colleges; 

(50) The school complex. 

VH Gene 'll. (53) Tliree channels of educa¬ 
tion. >5t Nomenclature. 


ed without the addition of time. The 
quality of different inputs is even more im¬ 
portant, and with an improvement in these, 
it is possible to raise the standards consi¬ 
derably without affecting the structui'e or 
increasing the duration. But the utiliza¬ 
tion of available facilities is probably the 
most significant of all elements on which 
..•.-mduids depend. For any self-accelerating 
proces.s of development, it is essential 
in the first place to improve efficiency at 
the level of the existing inputs and to add 
more inputs only if they are crucial to the 
process. An increase of inputs assumes 
significance only at a later stage. 

2.03. In this context, it may be interest¬ 
ing to note that until recently, the general 
tendency everywhere has been to over¬ 
rate the importance of the duration of the 
school course. There is a reason for this. 
When the quantum of knowledge covered 
in the school v^'as not very large, the pace 
of school work was leisurely and wh^ one 
learnt more outside school than within 
school, it was natural to suppose that the 
longer one stayed af school the better one 
gained in knowledge and maturity. All 
Uiis has changed now. The knowledge ex¬ 
plosion has imposed an altogether new pres¬ 
sure on schools and colleges. Formal edu¬ 
cation now plays a much greater part than 
it did previously at any time in history and 
I he efficiency of the educational system has 
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become a very important factor. Machlup, 
in his monumental study on the Production 
and Distribution of Knowledge in the 
United States (The Princeton" University 
Press, 1962) has observed that the learning 
process in school in the United States could 
and ought to be accelerated. He has vigo¬ 
rously argued that the educational objec¬ 
tives now attained in 12 years of schooling 
could be achieved in 9 or 10 years. This 
\could mean a saving eveiy year of tens of 
billions of dollars. Besides, it will save the 
precious time of students and teachers. This 
‘time-saving’ is becoming increasingly im¬ 
portant as there is so much more to learn 
in a fast knowledge-expanding world. The 
compression of the school course would also 
help in the development of satisfacUny 
working habits and powers of concentration 
and application. Machlup says that reduc 
ing the school duration from the present 
12 to 9 or 10 years does not mean that the 
school course is to be cut down. Nothing 
is to be cut out; on the contrary, more is 
to be put into the ciuTiculum. But the 
students have to get a faster start and a 
continuous stretch of their minds.' We are 
informed that some schools in New York 
City are experimenting on the reduction 
of the school duration. 

2.04. The observations of Jerome B, Weis- 
ner, former Science Adviser to the U.S. 
President, are pertinent in this context. 
He says’; 

Many pro pie are impresse:! by the lart ihjit the 
Soviet LJnion'.s ten-year cycle of pn o^iry uno se¬ 
condary education requires that ali sludent.s must 
take five years of physics, six yei.r.s uf.matne- 
matics. three years oi bioiogy. ana lour years oi 
chemistry, with the course cojiteiit ol the w-..ik 
during the ia-st two years being comparabit to 
that of the usual introductory cour-e-s in these 
subjects offered in our libera; art.s 'rileges. By 
contrast our corresponding schoo: p- riosi c.mtain.< 
twelve rather than ten years but provides on the 
average only one-fifth as much training in mathe¬ 
matics and the sciences. Theie is iniuffreient evi¬ 
dence to show that the intensity ol early Soviet 
scientific training is either nocessarj' or desirable, 
particularly if it involves sacrifices of .some em¬ 
phasis on the humanities, but it is evident that 
the standard programme in our schools is far from 
optimum. 

2.95. It has also to be noted that the 
broad pattern of education in our country, 
which was imported from abroad, is still 
in the nature of an exotic plant. There is 
hesitation and reluctance and sometimes 
even fear, about making any radical 
changes unless these are on the moaei of 
what is happening abroad. We have to 
outgrew this attitude and come to regard 


the educational pattern as our own; and we 
should introduce changes in it on the basis 
of our own indigenous thinking, after tak¬ 
ing into account what is happening outside 
but without being dominated by it. 

2.06. It is in the light of these fundamen¬ 
tal principles that the proposals made in 
this chapter should be viewed. 

Structure a.\d Duration 

2.07. Popular luteri^t in Structure and 
Duration. Questions on structure and 
duration were those on which the Commis¬ 
sion receiv^ed perhaps the largest volume 
of advice and suggestions. They are ques¬ 
tions to which previous commissions and 
committees dealing with the problems of 
education on a national scale have devoted 
considerable attention. There are two 
principal reasons for this widespread and 
continuous concern about the structure oi 
the educational sssteni. One is the general 
desire that the present somewhat confusing 
variety of patterns of school and higher 
education should be eiuied. The clhej is 
the popular belief that the toul period . : 
the educational course and the duration of 
its different stages have a direct bearing on 
the quality of the education imparted. We 
have been repeatedly told that, if there is 
a uniformity in the educational pattern and 
an extension in the total period of school¬ 
ing. it will be possible to bring about a 
general rise in the standards of attainment. 
These contentions are of considerable im¬ 
portance and merit close €‘xamination. 

2.08. The Higher Secondary Pattern. I; 
may be instructive in this connection to 
kx>k briefly at the results of one senou.s 
effort made since independence to carry 
out a plan for the reorganizaiior* tjf Ur- 
educational structure. As a ie.sult of the 
Report oi the Secondary Education Com- 
misssion, a decision was taken to develop 
a national pattern of school classes covei' 
ing eleven years—five years of lower pri¬ 
mary, three years of upper primary and 
three years of higher secondary classes. 
This was to be followed by a three-year 
course for the fiisl degree in arts and 
science and a further two-year course for 
the second degiee. The upgrading of high 
schools in accordance with what is popu¬ 
larly known as the higher secondary pat¬ 
tern and the introduction of ttie three-year 
degree course in universities have been 
significant changes in the educational struc¬ 
ture over the last ten years. But while the 


1 Lraedalus, 1965, p. 534. 
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three-year degree course has been intro¬ 
duced everywhere except in the State of 
THtar Pratoh^ and the University of Bom¬ 
bay, the same success lias not attended the 
efforts to convert hi^(h schools into higher 
secondary schools. In spite of the offer of 
Central assistance, only five States have 
implemented the proposal so far, while the 
others have either r.oi accepted it at all. 
or having decided to accept it m the fir.st 
instance, have gone back on their ear¬ 
lier decision. Oniy about 25 per cent of 
the total number of secondary schools in 
the country were converted to the higher 


secondary pattern by the end of the third 
plan. Many of these conversions are pure¬ 
ly notional in the sense that the necessary 
facilities in terms of teachers, libraries and 
laboratories have not yet been piovide^ 
What is particularly relevant to our dis¬ 
cussion here is that no uniform pattern of 
school and college classes has emerged as 
a result of the reorganization and there is 
almost as great a variety of patterns today 
as there was when the scheme of reorgani¬ 
zation was first launched. This will br seen 
from the data given in Table 2.1 and 
in the two charts on pages 2t3 and 27. 


TWn.V. 2'1. I‘ATfi-RN Oi’ sc TOOL AMD C3LLECaH CL \SSES IN' DiEFEREMT STATES (1955-66) 


Stan.* 

Lower 

primary 

Higher 

primars 

•Xndhra i’rade^'h 

5 

3 

A'.sam A: Nagaland 

5 


Bihar, C iujarat & Maharashtra 

- 7'a'/ 


Jammu dc Kashmir, Punjab, . 



Rajastlian & West Bengal 

5 

3 

Kerala .... 

4 

3 

.Madhva Pradesh 

5 

3 

•Madras .... 

5 

3 

.Myjiorc 

4 

3 

Orissa 

5 

2 

I'ltar Piadoh . . 

5 

3 


Secondary PIT'. 

Higher 

secondary 

First 

degree 

Total 

3 I 

4 

3 

15 

4 J 

5 

3 

16 

4 1 


3(b) 

15 

2 I 

3 

3 

14 

3 2 


3 

15 


3 

3 

14 

3 I 


3 

15 

.3 I 

4 

3 

14 

4 ‘ 


3 

If 


2 (C) 

2 

14 


a: Integratcii primary cinirsc, there being no !.eparate middle whviols. 

iv In the I, 'Miv.Tsity of B'^mbay there is a uvo-year iiitcnncdiatc o-ur-c f<'Ih’V,ed b.'’ a tuo-ycar degree course, 
i- Refers Iniermcdiasc o’lk'gc*'. 

V.Jfi. .i; I'he 1 j: ur.:'. nJfCUe the duration (T the stage in years. In totalling up. pLase ir.cludc (0 Secondary and TL Cor 
11 Higher .bce.mdars. but ;/(■/ Imth. 

2, .\monf the Lnion Territtirics, Delhi. Andaman and Nicobar Islands and I actadive, Alinicoj and Amiid)\i Is¬ 
lands iiavc adopted the Higher sccondars pattern. The other L'nion Territories usually follow tire pattern the 
Slate’.vith w hose *seaindarv Board Uniwrsitics thev ci^rdinate their educational programmes Him¬ 


achal Pra.iV'h fi'llows I’unjab , 

2.09. Some witnesses who gave evidence 
iiefore the Commission were of the view 
that tlie higher scfondarv pattern nad not 
been given a fair trial. They believed 
that frequent changes of policy with re- 
uard to the educational structuio were un¬ 
desirable and that, instead of experiment¬ 
ing further with new patterns, it would be 
better to implement the higher secondary 
scheme itself more effociivciy ail over the 
country. But a large majority were ex¬ 
tremely critical of the scheme for the fol¬ 
lowing reason.s, among others; 

(1) Specialization which should not be 
introduced till after Class X or the 
age of 16 begins too early in the 
pattern (after Class IX or at the 
age of 13 or 14). 

(2) The three-year integi’ated course in 
the higher secondary classes leads 
to a good deal of unnecessary ex¬ 
pansion and increase in expenditure, 
as a child, who might otherwise 
have stepped off into the world of 


work or a vocational course at the 
end of Class V. is now forced to go, 
up to Class XI. 

(3) The expectations that standards 
would improve as a result of the 
reorganization have not been gene¬ 
rally realized. Qualified teachers 
are unwilling to work in higher 
secondary classes because of low'er 
salaries,' and even where salaries 
arc equal, because of lower status. 
Moreover, for reasons other than 
educational, a number of high 
schools have been upgraded to the 
higher secondary pattein without 
any appreciable improvement in 
their accommodation and equip¬ 
ment or the qualificat'ior- of their 
staff. 

(4) The experiment w*hich is costly in 
itself has led in ceruin areas to 
an increase in expenditure in other 
directions. For instance, it was 
found almost impossible in practice 


i fixcluditig Central Universities. 
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to downgrade an intermediate 
college to a higher secondary school 
so that every intermediate college 
had to be raised to the costlier de¬ 
gree level. Similarly, the decision to 
convert, over a period of time, all 
high schools to the higher second¬ 
ary pattern, created undesirable 
pressures. Even small rural high 
schools, which under the previous 
system would have been more effi¬ 
cient and economical as ten-class 
institutions, were upgraded to the 
higher secondary status and 
came both costly and less efficient. 

2.10. Uniformity of Pattern. A number 
of different proposals for the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the educational structure were plac¬ 
ed before the Commission. Most of these 
recommended a uniform pattern of school 
and college classes in all parts of the 
country. It may be pointed out in this 
connection that the Committee on Emo¬ 
tional Integration stated in their Report 
(1962) as follows; 

We consider that in tine <'\ er ail intere.'t of our 
student population there .should be a common 
pattern of education in the country which will 
minimise confusion and coordinate and maintain 
standards. 

This view has been gaining considerable 
ground in recent years. The concept of a 
national system ot education has been in¬ 
creasingly linked vvith the adoption of a 
uniform educational pattern and a belief 
has grown that such uniformity is es.sential 
for raising standards. 

2.11. We have recommended elsewhere’ 
certain steps that should be taken for the 
coordination of educational standards at the 
school stage m the different States. But 
we do not belie^'e that it i.s nece.'^sary o: 
desirable to impose a uniform pattern of 
school and college classes in all pails of the 
country. There are several characteristic 
features of the Indian situation .such as the 
vastness of the country and the immense 
diversity of local conditions and traditions 
that demand a certain element of flexibility 
in the educational structure. We are aware 
of other national systems of education 
which have a variety of educational pat¬ 
terns. Even in a country of small size such 
as the United Kingdom, for example, the 
pattern in England (generally thirteen years 
of school education followc'd by a three- 
year course for the first degree) is different 
from that in Scotland (twelve years of 
school education followed by a four-year 
course for the first degree). In our coun¬ 


try, where the different States are at un¬ 
equal levels of devetopnient, a uniform pat¬ 
tern might be abouc ttie resources and real 
needs of the backward areas and below the 
capacity and requirements of the advanced 
areas and might operate to the disadvant¬ 
age of both. 

2.12. Demand for Lengthening the Dura¬ 
tion of Schooling. A second popular de¬ 
mand that has been stressed in proposals 
for structural reorganization received by 
the Commission, is related to lengthening 
the total duration of school and higher edu¬ 
cation. This demand, it may be pointed 
out. is not related to the professional de¬ 
gree such as engineering or medicine, the 
total duration of the study tar which is not 
less than 16 years and is about the same 
as in most of the educationally advanced 
countries. This demand only refers to the 
first degrees in arts and science, which are 
now taken four years after the matricula¬ 
tion or an equivalent examination (or three 
years after the higher secondary cour.se of 
eleven years), and the contention put for¬ 
ward is that this duration should be leng¬ 
thened to not less than five years after the 
matriculation (or four years after the high¬ 
er .secondary'). This view, it must be 
pointed out. accords with the thinking of 
.several expert bodies on the .';ubject As 
far back as in 1919. the Calcutta University 
Commission proposed that the dividing lino 
between the university and the .'econdary 
school should be drawn at the intermediate 
examination, which came after twelve .''ears 
of education. Similarly, the University Edu¬ 
cation Commission (1943) recommended 
that students should be admitted to the Uni¬ 
versity after the completion of twelve years 
of study, and that the first degree course 
should be of three year.s duration. Accord¬ 
ing to the Committee on Emotional Integra¬ 
tion (1962), the eleven-year period of school 
education was inadequate preparation for 
entrance to the university and the lengthen¬ 
ing of the course by one year was deemed 
necessary. At the conference of the State 
Education Ministers held in 1964, it was re¬ 
solved that ‘a twelve-year course of schooling 
before admission to the degree course was 
the goal towards which the country must 
work’. We are in full agreement with these 
recommendations. 

2.13. Proposed Reorganization .of the 
Educational Structure. The kind of reor¬ 
ganization suggested above, which involves 
a lengthening of the duration school edu- 


I Chapter X, 
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cation, cannot obviously be effected within 
a short period. The vastness of the coun¬ 
try and the variety of its educational pat¬ 
terns make the task a formidable one, and 
the pressure of more urgent claims on the 
limited educational resources adds to the 
complexity of the problem. We lecom- 
mend that the reorganization should be car¬ 
ried out through a phased programme 
spread over at least twenty ye«irs. The hist 
step in this direction would be the abandon¬ 
ing of the present higher secondary 
pattern in which specialization begins in 
Class IX, and the institution of a new high¬ 
er secondary course beginning in Class XI. 
Along with this measure, which should be 
completed by the end of the fourth plan 
period, a systematic attempt should be 
made to transfer the pre-university course 
at present located in universities and affiliat¬ 
ed colleges, vrhere it tends to depress stan¬ 
dards of' higher education, to secondary 
schools, where it rightly belongs. The next 
siep would be to lengthen the total dura¬ 
tion by adding a year to the higher secon- 
uary course. All these measures are ois- 
cussed in detail in a later section of this 
chapter. 

2.14. We visualize a flexible educational 
structure covering 

— a pre-school stage of one to three 

years; 

— a primary stage of seven or eight 

years divided into two sub-stages— 
a lower primary stage of four or 
tive years and a higher primary 
stage of three years; 

— a low'er secondary or high sciiool 

stage of three or two years in gene¬ 
ral education or of one to three 
years in vocational education; 

— a higher secondary stage of twe 

years of general education or one 
to three years of vocational educa¬ 
tion; 

— a higher education stage having a 

course of three years or more for 
the first degree and followed by 
courses for the second or research 
degrees of varying durations. 

The organization of pre-primary education 
is dealt with separately in Chapter VII. We 
shall now deal with details of the reorgani¬ 
zation at the school and the higher educa¬ 
tion stages. 


Reorganization of School Edcc.^ton 

2.15. The First Ten Years. The primriry 
and secondary schools will be of various 
types. The largest single group amongst 
them will consist of lower primary schools. 
A smaller number—about one in three— 
will provide education to the end oi the 
higher primary stage and these would 
necessarily include the lower classes. When 
the present higher secondary pattern is 
abandoned, most oi the secondary scnools 

-about three-fourths—w^ouid piovhde edu¬ 
cation up to Class X and may oegm a: any 
convenient point lower down; and the 
remaining one-fourth will be higher .secon¬ 
dary schools providing education up to 
university entrance. The existing position, 
however, is quite different from this and 
shows considerable variations in the struc¬ 
ture of the school .system until the public 
examination at the end of the lower secon¬ 
dary stage is reached. A refeience to 
chan on page 31 shows that this externrJ 
examination which is known by differen’ 
names, but which we shall call the high 
school examination, comes after ten to 
twelve years: two States (As^am anJ 
Nagaland' have the examination after 
twelve years; six States (Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat. Aiadras. Maharashtia anti 
Orissa) have it after eleven years; and 
*hje remaining eight States (Jammu 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradeshy Mysore. 
Punjab. Rajasthan, Uttar Pradc\sh and West 
Bengal) have it after ten years. No syste¬ 
matic study ha.s yet been made for com- 
paj'ing the standards of attainment of the 
candidates at the examinations held :n the 
different regions. But these are broadly 
comparable and for administrative pur- 
pose.s. all these examinations are icgarded 
as equivalent. 

2.16. It will be seen from the ch.ait that 
in As.sam and Nagaland, the first two classes 
are called A and B, and it is the next ten 
classes that are numbered consecutively as 
Classes I to X. Since the Governments of 
the two States themselves seem to treat 
Classes A and B as Infant Classes and 
separate them from the other ten classes, 
the school stage leading to the high school 
examination in these States may be re¬ 
garded as covering a period of ^en years. 
In the six States which have a eleven-year 
school course, it is more appropriate to i*e- 
gard Class I as a pic-primary class, parti¬ 
cularly where the age of admiss.'on is less 


I This exammatwn is not held at present in Mj^hya Pradesh where all the schools are of the higher secondary 
status. But it is proposed to reintroduce it in 19^7- 
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than six years. We believe that this pre- 
primary class is an advantage which these 
States possess. We recommend that they 
should try to retain it as such, organize the 
learning experiences therein on the play¬ 
way pattern rather than on the formal pat¬ 
tern, and extend it downwards, wherever 
possible, to cover a period of two years. We 
also suggest that the other eight States 
may tiy to provide pre-primary education 
of one year or more beiow Class I to the 
extent possible, subject to the availability 
of financial resources. 

2.17. As we visualize, 

(1) the first ten years of sohooiiug. cover¬ 
ing a primary stage of seven or eight years 
and a lower secondary stage of three or two 
years, will provide a course of general edu¬ 
cation without any specialization; 

(2) the primary' stage will be preceded, 
wherever possible, by pre-primary educa¬ 
tion of one to three y^ears; 

(3) the age of admission to Class I will 
ordinarily be not less than 

(4) at the end of the primary stage, a 
proportion of students will step ofi the 
school system and enter w-orking life (about 
20 per cent); some more will step oft the 
stream of general education into dift'erent 
vocational courses whose duration may 
range from one to three years (about 20 per 
cent); and the remaining will continue fur¬ 
ther in the stream of general education 
(about 60 per cent): 

(5) the ten years of school education will 
be followed by ac external examination; 

(6) the standard at the end of the ten 
years will be broadly comparable in respect 
of curriculum and level of attainment to 
the national standard laid down for the end 
of this stage; 

(7) at the end of the ten years of school 
education, a proportion of students wiii 
step off the school system and enter work¬ 
ing life (about 40 per cent.); some more will 
step off the stream of general education 
and enter vocational courses whose dura¬ 
tion will be one to three years (about 30 
per cent); and the remaining will continue 
further in the stream of general education 
whose duration will be one, and uitinmtely 
two years (about 30 per cent.). 

2.18. Modifications of the Higher Se?coii- 
dary Pattern. We attach great significance to 
changes that have to be made in the exist¬ 
ing higher secondary pattern in the light 


of the proposals for reorganization made 
above. 

(1) As has already been stated, the system 
of ‘streaming’ in schools of general educa¬ 
tion, which now begins in Class IX, should 
be given up and no attempt at specializa¬ 
tion should be made till after Class X, This 
will need a considerable reorganization of 
the existing curricula of the higher secon¬ 
dary schools. 

(2) The idea that every secondary school 
should be raised to the higher secondary 
status should also be abandoned. It has 
been possible to upgrade all the high 
schools in Delhi because it is a metropolitan 
area. Such wholesale conversion oi 
schools has also bee.u carried out m .Madhya 
Pradesh; but the cost has been very heavy 
in terms of deterioration of standard> a.* 
well as of financial outlays. In a country 
where rural areas predominate, it is unwise 
:o try to ra se every high school to the 
higher secondary status. W'e vi.sualize, as 
a permanent feature of the educational 
sy.stem, secondary schools of tw<.) type.^: 
high schools providing thc' ten-year cour.-e 
described above, and higher secondary 
schools which in due course will offer a 
twelve-year course ot education. With a 
view to concentrating resources and rai'*- 
ing standards eftectivcly, it is only th.‘ 
bigger and better type of high sciiools tiv.t 
should be upgraded. If one-fourth « f t};*'' 
total nu.mber of high schools were raised to 
the higher secondary status, they would 
meet ail the needs of the situation, even on 
the assumption that there would bo no p.o- 
university courses in the colleges in the 
iuture. An essential reiuircment is tluit 
the institutions should be large, cent; > !y 
located and equitably distributed between 
the urban and the rural areas. It wout i 
also be desirable to review the status of all 
existing higher secondary schools, auvi 
where these are too small and uneconomic 
or of very' poor quality, ihey may b • recon¬ 
verted into high schools. 

(3) There should be, as a rule, n:> inte¬ 
grated course of studies beginning with 
Class IX. Classes IX and X wall now form 
part of the first ten years of general educo- 
tion, and Classes XT and XII (and during 
the transitional period. Class XI onlyb 
which will provide for specialized studies 
;n different subjects at the higher secondary 
stage, will become an independent, self- 
contained unit like the Sixth Form in 
England. 
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(4) There will be an external examina¬ 
tion at the end of Class X to mark the 
termination of the first ten years of general 
education. Therefore, a student studying 
in a ten-year high school will have to ap¬ 
pear for two external examinations—^at the 
end of Classes X and XI—at the interval of 
one year. This handicap will be removed 
vvith the extension of the higher secondary 
course to two years. 

(5) Existing higher secondary schools 
with a well-organized integrated course in 
Classes IX to XI may be permitted to carry 
on, if they so desire, with such course un¬ 
til they add Class XII. It will not be obli¬ 
gatory for the students of such schools to 
appear for an examination at the end of 
Class X. They may take one final examina¬ 
tion at the end of Class XI or take it in two 
parts at the end of Classes X and XI. 

2.19. Vocational Courses at the End of 
the Primary Stage. It has been stated 
above that about 20 per cent of the students 
will leave the educational system and join 
working life at the end of the primary 
stage and that about an equal nroportion 
will step off from the stream of general 
education and join vocational courses. It 
will be necessary to provide adequate faci¬ 
lities for suitable forms of vocational educa¬ 
tion, either on a part-time or on a full-time 
basis, for these students. This problem 
will be discussed in greater detail else- 
w'hereh 

2.20. Courses Corresponding to the Higher 
Secondary Stage. The name, duration, 
location and control of courses correspond¬ 
ing to the higher secondary' .stage vary 
from State to State. In Uttar Prade-h. the 
course is designated as ‘Intermediate* and 
the duration is two years. It is located 
either in the top classes of secondary 
schools or in the bottom classes of degree 
colleges, and its academic control is vested 
in the Board of High School and Inter¬ 
mediate Examinations. In Kerala, the 
course is orovided in institutions called 
‘Junior Colleges’, which are sometimes in¬ 
dependent and sometimes attached to affi¬ 
liated colleges, and its control vests with 
the university. In Madhya Pradesh, where 
all secondary schools have been raised to 
the higher secondary pattern, there is no 
course at this stage outside the higher 
.secondary schools. In States w'here the 
higher secondary pattern is adopted but all 
high schools have not been raised to the 
higher secondary status, this stage is 
pro\"ided as Class XI in the higher second¬ 
ary schools and pre-university courses in 


colleges. All other States provide a pre- 
university course exclusively located in 
colleges and controlled by the universities. 

2.21. In discussing the proposed reorgani- 
zatiion of the educational structure, we 
pointed out that two main reforms Avere 
needed at this stage: 

— the transfer of the pre-university 

courses from the universities and 

the colleges to the schools; and 

— the lengthening of the duration of 

thp courses of general education 

uniformly to two years. 

In our view, the simpler and more efUcient 
way of carrying out these reforms would be 
to take up their implementation in two 
successive stage.s. In the first stage, the 
pre-university, intermediate or junior col¬ 
lege courses should be transferred from 
higher education to school education in a 
period of ten years (1966-75): in the second, 
their duration should bo lengthened, in 
altu ns it were, in a fifteeii-yenr period be¬ 
ginning with the fifth plan (19TI-85>. 

2.22. Transfer of the Pre-University 
Course. We attach great significance to 
the location, exdnsiveiy in the schools, of 
all the courses that form part of higher 
secondary education. When the higher 
secondary pattern wns fir.-t reci»mmendcd. 
the pre-university course was introduced 
only as a tran'itioval mea.'^ure. Unfortu¬ 
nately. the transition threatens to become 
permanent, and even todav about 40 per 
cent of the total enrolment in the univer¬ 
sities and affiliated co]l'’‘gc;' i.s in the irtt r- 
mediate or pre-university courses. This is 
a great evil from all points of view. It is 
bad for the universities and colleges as their 
resources and energies are being improper^ 
utili.sed and even wasted in doing what i 
essentially the work of secondarv sch'ols. 
It is bad for the secondar\' schools hea ire 
they are weakened by being deprived of a 
stage w'hich could give them good teachers 
and facilities, with the result that they are 
obliged to do a good deal of work which 
ought to have been done at the primary 
stage. Tt is bad for the students because 
they are now reauired to enter universities 
at too early an age, and cf^mpelled to learn 
through methods of higher education which 
are beyond their capacity and more suited 
to maturcr students. We, therefore, strongly 
recommend that the pre-university 
course, irrespective of its duration, should 
first be transferred to the school on a high 
priority basis—this transfer to be 


I Chapter VII. 
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completed by the end of the fifth five year 
plan at the latest. 

2,23. The following measures may be 
adopted to bring about this transfer; 

(1) The responsibility for transferring 
all pre-university or intermediate 
work from the universities and 
affiliated colleges should be placed 
on the University Grants Com¬ 
mission, which should be asked to 
prepare a phased programme to be 
spread over not more than ten years 
for the purpose. A beginning should 
be made with the universities and 
the postgraduate colleges which 
should be required to shed this 
work as soon as practicable. This 
policy should then be extended lo 
degree colleges, where the enrol¬ 
ments at this stage should be frozen 
at a certain time, after which the 
colleges would be required to taper 
them off as their enrolmc-nis at the 
undergraduate slDge beg;ri to grow. 
Beyond the fourth plan, the open¬ 
ing of new pre-university or inter¬ 
mediate clas.ses in the universities 
and anUiated colleges should not 
be perm lied. The University 
Grants Commission and the State 
G<'vernmenls should be requested 
to reduci.' gradually their allot¬ 
ment of funds earmarked for this 
stage of education and to stop them 
completely by the end of the fifth 
plan. 

(2) While these steps are being taken, 
arrangements should be made to 
Stan the higher secondary class or 
classes in selected schools. The 
responsibility for making these 
arrangements should be placed on 
the Slate Education Deparlmenis, 
which should work out a proper 
programme for the purpose in 
consultation with the universities 
in the State. Good high schools 
should be selected and given ade¬ 
quate grant-in-aid to start a higher 
secondary class or classes as a 
self-contained unit which is not to 
be integrated with the lower 
classes, so that .students from other 
high schools may join it. A scheme 
of this type has been tried in 
Mysore and found to work well. 
Recurring grants for this purpose 
should be made available lo each 
selected institution one year in 
advance so that the preliminary 


arrangements can be satisfactorily 
completed in time. 

(3) Most of the Boards of Secondary 
Education will have to be reconsti¬ 
tuted to accept the responsibility 
for the higher secondary stage, and 
in some cases, their Acts will have 
to be amended. We shall discuss 
this matter in detail in Chapter X. 

2.24. This programme of transfer will 
not involve any wastage. The universities 
and the affiliated colleges from which the 
pre-university courses will disappear will 
be able to utilize the existing facilities so 
released for the purpose of expanded 
admissions in undergraduate classes, ror 
creating the new facilities required at the 
school stage, however, a much larger in¬ 
vestment of resources is needed. The non¬ 
recurring expenditure will be much greater, 
because most of the secondary schools are 
in a very bad shape at present. Even with 
regard to recurring expenditure, there will 
be an overall increase, because the income 
from fees may show a fall after a transfer 
of these classes to the schools. But the 
advantage of this additional investment 
will be spread, to some extent, over a very 
large proportion of the student population 
at the secondary stage and the benefit to 
society in terms of a better output from 
secondary education, will be much greatei. 
There should, therefore, be no hesitation 
m incurring the somewhat larger expendi¬ 
ture involved in the execution of this pro¬ 
gramme. 

2.25. Programme for Lengthening of 
Duration. Our second proposal in this^ re- 
aard is that, in all the States except Uttar 
Pradesh and Kerala, the duration of the 
higher secondary course should be lengthen¬ 
ed' to two years through a phased pro¬ 
gramme spread over twenty years and 
divided into two stages. The first stage 
covering a period of five years, should be 
devoted to securing a better utilizatijn of 
existing facilities and to making the needed 
preparation for a successful implementation 
of this important reform. Even during this 
period, selected higher secondary schools 
should be permitted to add the twelfth year, 
and even some high schools of good quality 
and possessing tne necessaiT facilities may 
be allowed to introduce the two-year higher 
secondary course as pilot projects. The 
second stage will cover a span of fifteen 
years: the programme of extending the 
duration should begin in the fifth plan, 
gather momentum in the following decade, 
and be completed by the end of the seventh 
plan. 
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2.26. Some explanation is necessary for 
the first stage of implementation referred to 
above, which implies a postponement of the 
actual programme of lengthening the dura¬ 
tion to the fifth plan. We recommend such 
postponement for three important reasons : 

(1) The first reason is that of priority. 
There are three possible choices in 
school or higher education in the 
next five years: qualitative improve¬ 
ment of general education (with 
special emphasis on raising the 
salaries and qualifications of teach¬ 
ers); vocationalization of secondary' 
and higher education; or lengthen¬ 
ing of the duration of the total jperiod 
of general education. In oui' opinion, 
the first two of these are of far 
greater urgency and may absorb 
all the additional resources likely 
to be available during the next 
five years. 

(2) The second reason is our anxiety 
for improving the utilization of the 
time already available before the 
duration of the school course is 
lengthened- We would emphasize 
that a hasty addition of one year 
to secondary education will not 
lead to qualitative improvement 
unless there is a proper climate of 
hard work in the educational in¬ 
stitutions. Moreover, ‘time’ is only 
one of the ‘inputs’ that can bring 
about improvement in quality. 
There are several other ‘inputs’ 
that are necessary for raising 
standards, c-t/., motivation of stu¬ 
dents, competence of teachers, up¬ 
graded curricula, better methods of 
teaching and evaluation, improved 
textbooks and teaching materials 
and adequate equipment, buildings 
and other physical facilities. Quali¬ 
tative improvement will result from 
the cumulative effect of all these 
factors. If they are of the right 
kind, an increase in the duration 
will certainly add to the improve¬ 
ment in quality; but if they are not, 
the extension of the course by a 
year may only mean a still further 
increase in existing wastage. 

(3) The third reason is related to the 
need to make advance preparation 
for the lengthening of the duration. 
In our opinion, it will be nothing 
short of wasting scarce resources if 
State Governments embark on this 
programme without adequate pre¬ 
paratory work. This requires 


(a) that State Governments should 
take the necessary steps, right from 
the moment the proposal is accept¬ 
ed, to expand postgraduate educa¬ 
tion and to prepare the needed 
teachers; and (b) that they .should 
select, by way of a pilot projectj 
good secondary or higher secondary 
schools and permit them to add two 
or one-year courses, as the case may 
be. On the completion of these 
courses, the students should be able 
to join the undergraduate courses 
at the appropriate points. This will 
be broadly equivalent to the ‘ad¬ 
vance placement programme’ in the 
USA. We think that it will be of 
considerable help to several stu¬ 
dents who w'ould prefer to work, 
for some time longer, wdth their 
owm school teachers and in tneir 
own school atmosphere rather than 
transfer themselves abruptly to a 
new and unfamiliar environment. 

2.27. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the Committee on Higher Edu¬ 
cation in the United Kingdom, after con¬ 
sidering a .somewhat similar suggestion for 
lengthening the duration of the first degree 
course m the United Kingdom from three to 
four years, turned it down principally on 
the ground that a general extension of the 
course would not be justified while students 
were not making proper use of the vaca¬ 
tions. This reinforces the view that the 
proper pol.cy to be adopted in this matter, 
especially in a devclooing countr>\ is to in¬ 
crease the duration only after all steps have 
been taken to maximise the utilization of 
the time alreadv available. It is for this 
reason that we have recommended the post¬ 
ponement of the programme of lengthening 
the duration to the fifth plan. But once the 
utilization is improved and necessary pre¬ 
parations are made, the programme should 
be started on a big scale and completed by 
1985. 

2.28. Vocationallzatioii at the Higher 
Secondary Stage. We must emphasize par¬ 
ticularly the need to vocationalize higher 
secondary education and to expand the 
vocational courses to cover about half of 
the total enrolment at this stage. A large 
variety of terminal courses should be or¬ 
ganized, varying in duration from one to 
three years. They will include courses for 
the training of primary and pre-primary 
teachers; courses conducted by the indus¬ 
trial training institutions for a large number 
of trades for which the completion of studies 
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in Class X is the minimum qualification; 
courses in agriculture and industry which 
will train the middle level of personnel 
needed; courses for training para-medical/ 
health personnel; courses for secretariat 
work; and courses in home science. It is 
such courses that will make secondary edu¬ 
cation mainly terminal. The problem is 
discussed in detail elsewhere.^ 

2.29. To Slim Up. We recommend that— 

(1) the higner secondary stage should 
be extended to cover a period ot 
two years and should be located 
exclusively in the schools. 

(2) steps should be taken to implement 
this reform through a phased pro¬ 
gramme spread over the next 20 
years (1905-85). 

(3) as a first step in this direction, the 
pre-university course, irrespective 
of its duration, should be liansiei- 
red from the colleges to the schools 
on a high priority basis within the 
next ten years. 

(4) .simultaneously, attempts should be 
made in the fourth five year plan 
for improving the utilization of the 
existing period to the best extent 
possible, for the preparation of tea¬ 
chers for the two-year course oy 
expanding and improving the post¬ 
graduate stage, and for the working 
out of pilot projects with t\vt)-year 
higher secondary courses in select¬ 
ed secondary ecliools. 

(5) with the beginning of the fifth live 
year plan 0971-72), the implemen¬ 
tation of the programme should 
start on a large scale and it should 
be completed by the f*nd of the 
seventh plan (1985-86). 

(6) provision should al.so be made from 
the very outset for the introduction 
of different types of vocational 
courses at the higher secondary 
stage, varying in duration from one 
to three years which wmuld prepare 
young persons for employment. 

The changes proposed here have been 
shov/n graphically in the chart on page 37. 

Reorganization at nir. University Stage 

2.30 Prior to 1947, the uattern of higher 
education was largely uniform in all parts 
of the country. The duration of the 

I Chapters VII, XIV and XV. 


course leading to the first degree in arts 
and science was two years, and this was 
followed by a two-year course leading to the 
second degree. But several changes have 
been introduced into the pattern since in¬ 
dependence. The most important is that 
the duration of the course for the first degree 
in arts, science and commerce has been 
lengthened to three years in all the univer¬ 
sities except those in Uttar Pradesh and the 
University of Bombay, which still provide 
the two-year degree course after the Inter¬ 
mediate Examination. One or two univer¬ 
sities have experimented with an honours 
course in certain subjects, covering a period 
of four years in the aggregate. Again, the 
degree courses in professional subjects are 
generally longer than the courses for the 
degrees in arts and science. The agricul- 
tuial and the engineering courses extend 
to four and five years respectively after the 
pre-university course and the medical course 
has an even longer duration. 

2.31. Proposals for Reorganization. Since 
progress in higher education lies through 
freedom to experiment, there can be no ob¬ 
jection to this variety. The principal criti¬ 
cism of higher education is directed, how¬ 
ever, not so much against the pattern of or¬ 
ganization as against the comparatively low 
standards of the degree awarded by the 
Indian universities in arfs, commerce and 
science. The causes for these low standards 
are discussed in a later section. We are 
concerned here only with the question of 
the structural reorganization necessary at 
the university stage for the improvement of 
standards. The following proposals are 
made in this connection: 

(1) The duration of the first degree 
course should not be less than three 
years. Apart from this, there should 
be no rigidity about the duration of 
courses in higher education. These 
may vary" from university to uni¬ 
versity, and even in the same uni¬ 
versity, from subject to subject. 
The duration of courses for the 
second degree may be two or three 
years. 

(2) In some universities, strong ‘gra¬ 
duate schools’ providing a three- 
year M.A./M.Sc./M.Com. degree 
course may be established in cer¬ 
tain subjects. For the sake of con¬ 
venience. these courses may be 
designated as honours courses or 
they may be given some other suit¬ 
able name. If they are properly 
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organized and a careful selection of 
students is made, they will be able 
to produce excellent personnel for 
the teaching faculty and for high 
grade research. 

(3) A beginning should also be made 
with the organization of four-year 
special courses for the first degree 
in selected subjects. The first year 
of these courses will be the same 
as the first year of the present 
three-year degree course. But 
students will be selected, at the end 
of that year, for admission to a 
further three-year special course 
leading to the first (special) degree 
in the subject. The experiment 
should be tried, in the first instance, 
in the university departments only 
and in subjects where teachers and 
facilities are available. In the light 
of the experience gained, it may be 
extended subsequently to other 
subjects and to good affiliated col¬ 
leges doing postgraduate work. 

(4) The above proposal will need to be 
modified in Uttar Pradesh, where 
the immediate problem is to raise 
the duration of the first degree 
course in arts, commerce and 
science from two to three years. 
Since large financial and personnel 
problems are involved, we suggest 
that this programme should be 
spread over 15 to 20 years, A 
beginning may be made with the 
establishment of CTaduate schools 
and challenging three-year courses 
to be introduced in selected sub¬ 
jects and selected universities; and 
as funds and teachers become avail¬ 
able, the programme should be 
extended to affiliated postgraduate 
colleges doing good work and to 
other subjects. 

(5) Suitable ‘bridges’ should be built 
between these new and longer 
courses and the existing courses of 
shorter duration. 

(6) Some incentives will have to be 
provided to students for undergoing 
these longer and higher level 
courses.^ For instance, a more 
liberal provision of scholarships 
should be made for these longer 
courses for the first and the second 


degrees. Students completing the 
courses should be entitled to 
advance increments in the usual 
scales. They should receive prefe¬ 
rential consideration in recruit¬ 
ment; and as soon as the supply 
becomes adequate, the recruitment 
of teachers should be restricted to 
the holders of these degrees only. It 
need hardly be stressed thai the 
admissions to thei?e courses should 
be made on a highly selective ba.si.s. 
2.32 Just as we laid considerable stress on 
the vocationalization of secondary education 
we would also like to emphasize the import¬ 
ance of professional education at the uni¬ 
versity stage. This is of particular urgency 
in the Indian context where the emphasi.s 
in higher education in the past has been on 
training person'? mainly for whitr-rolliired 
jobs. Our proposals on this .subject are 
discussed ehsewhere.” 

Urn rz.^TTo.N of Factmttf-s 
2.33. The principal object of the cliangt'S 
in structure and duration which have been 
discussed above js to rai.sc Iard.s. In 
this context, however, it is essential to note 
that 

— structure and duration play a .signi¬ 

ficant but .secondar.v role in improv¬ 
ing standards; 

— the changes proposed i!i structun. 

and duration will be rather .slow in 
making an impact on ruality, be¬ 
cause their full implomeniation ha.s 
been spread over twenty years; and 

— the most seriou.s \veaknt>ss <if the 

existing educational system lies, 
not in its structure, but in its ‘eoble- 
n *ss. We are getting telativ. .y 
much less than what we sitould 
from the system as it exi-sts and 
the resources that go into it. No 
reorganization of structure or addi¬ 
tion of time can remedy this basic 
weakness. 

It is, therefore, necessary to place a much 
greater emphasis in all our plans of educa¬ 
tional reconstruction on programmes of 
intensive utilization of facilities available, 
and on improving the extent and quality 
of the inputs other than time, and parti¬ 
cularly on the improvement of teachers. 
These will yield immediate and fai- 
reaching results. 


TTht three year honours courses offered formerly by the universities to U.P. did not prove a sutxess for a variety of 
j^asons, one of them being that the pass course had a duration of two years and admissions to postipaduate courses were 
to honours as well as to pass graduates. 

2 Chapters V, XII, XIV and XV. 
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2.34. It will be generally agreed that the 
facilities in our educational system, defi¬ 
cient as they are, are not utilized to their 
full advantage. There is much that can be 
done to improve standards even in existing 
circumstances by lengthening the school 
day, increasing the number of working days, 
making full use of the long vacations, and 
generally creating a climate of hard and 
sustained work. The key to rapid national 
development is dedication and hard work. 
Educational institutions should give a lead 
to society in this matter and create the re¬ 
quired climate, in the first instance, in the 
educational s 5 rstem itself. 

2.35. Working and Instructional Days. At 

present, the total number of working days 
and hours prescribed for educational insti¬ 
tutions at all leveks is inadequate. What is 
far worse, a very large proportion of these 
working days is lost to education for a 
variety of reasons with the result that the 
total number of instructional days ?.c. days 
which are fully utilized for instructional 
purposes is often reduced to an absurdly 
low figure. The details of a study conducted 
by the Commission to ascertain the num¬ 
ber of working days and hours in schools 
and colleges in different parts of the coun¬ 
try (as officially prescribed by the State 
Education Departments and universities) 
has been giv’en elsewhere.^ It shows that 
there is considerable variation, from area to 
area, in the total number of working days 
in a year—these range from 172 to 309 nt 
the school stage and from 120 to 240 nt the 
university stage. The number of holidays 
eiven within a school year shows even large- 
variations—from 20 to 75 at the school stage 
and from 4 to 49 at the university stage. 
Similarly, the total duration of vacations 
varies from 36 to 84 days at the school stage 
and from 62 to 137 at the university stage. 
The days utilized for examinations (inclu¬ 
sive of preparatory leave) vary from 10 to 
77 and the loss on account of celebrations 
such as foundation days, annual functions 
of societies, etc., is sometimes as high as 40 
to 60 days in a year. These facts are a sad 
reflection on the efiicienev of the educational 
system; and the general under-utilization 
which they represent in a developing 
economy like ours is tantamount to an un- 
nardonable waste of scarce resources. We. 
therefore, recommend that the number of 
instructional da 3 rs in a ye^r should be in¬ 
creased to about 234 (or 39 weeks) for 
schools and 216 (or 36 weeks) for colleges 
(and pre-primary schools). 


2.36. UtUizatioii of Vacations. In addition, 
it may be useful to see how this recom¬ 
mendation will be reflected in terms of an 
academic calendar. For this purpose, we 
give below a specimen calendar for schools 
and colleges; 

(1) For the schools, the calendar will 
be somewhat like the following; 

July 15—Opening day. 

(Teachers will attend school one week earlier 
to make admissions anu tu prepare 
plans for the next year). 

July 15 to November 30—First working 
term. 

(Not more than one ueek to be lost in ad¬ 
missions), 

December 1 to December 15—Fir.ct vacation 
term of two weeks. 

Docembe; 16 to May 30—Second working 

term. 

Teaching to be over by .\p:il 15. 

April 16 to Apn' 30—Guided studies by 
.students to picpare for their examina¬ 
tions. 

Annual examinations in the first week of 
May and to be over by the 7th of May 
(if necessary, the preparatory period 
may be cut down). 

Second week of May—vacation term of one 
week for studont.s while teachers exa¬ 
mine papers 

.May 15 —De.-'laralicin rf results. 

May 16 to May 30—Guidance classes to 

students for the :v.‘w year. 

Ju;'.v I to July 14 —Second vacation term of 
six wcek.s. 

(For student*; who have failed in the an¬ 
nual oxamination.s, special tutorials to be 
<!r-:ani;-*'d du ine the v'loation term, a 
re-examination to be held in the second 
week of Julv and the .'Students to be 
promoted to the next class if they pass). 

N.B Some clarification may be given. The 
idea of vai-ation terms .should be made 
'secular and d'ssoriated from relietaus 
f«stivaK' like Diwali, Christmas or PuSa. 
TTie b’-eaks needed for these holidav.*; 
could adiusted within the 10 holidays 
permitted in a year (or with the addi¬ 
tion of 3-7 dnvs which oould be re¬ 
duced from the break at the end of the 
first tern A. 


For the students in dn-.se'; X and XII who 
will take an external examination, the 


I See paper on Workir^ Hours and Drys in Schcoh and Colleges included in Supplrmcntarj' Volume r, Part V. 
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time-table will be slightly different as fol¬ 
lows: 

July 1 to November 15—First working term. 

November 15 to November 22 (one week) — 
First vacation term. 

November 23 to January 31 (Teaching 
time)—Second working term. 

February 1 to February 28—Guided prepa¬ 
ration. 

March 1 to March 15—Examination.^ (may 
also be arranged from February 15 to 
February 28). 

May 30 to June 15—Declaration of results. 
The time allowed in this arrangement for 
the declaration of results varies from 1.5 
to 3.5 months. There is. however, an 
urgent need to reduce this time to not 
more than 2.5 months (from March 15 to 
May 30) and steps should be taken from 
this point of view. 

(2) For the colleges and universities, 
the time-table will be .somewhat on 
the following lines: 

July 15 to November 30—Fir.^t working 
term. 

December 1 to December 15 -First vacation 
term (2 weeks). 

December 16 to April 30- Second working 

ferm. 

(Examinations to begin after April l and ti> 
be fini.shed by April 30). 

May 1 to July 14—Second vacation term 
(10 week.c). 

(All results to be declared bv May 30- For 
shortening the time, the practice of the 
IITs of inviting all examiners to a central 
place may be adopted). 

2.37. The calendar given above is merely 
illustrative, and consultations with the 
agencies concerned will be necessary before 
it can be given a final shape. We recotn- 
mend that this should be done by ilie Minis¬ 
try of Education in consultation with the 
State Governments and by the University 
Grants Commission with the universities. 
We realise that, with the large variations ivi 
climate, the school calendar will have to 
vary from area to area. But whatever -he 
calendar adopted, it should be ensured that 
the minimum number of instmctional days 
should not be less thati 234 a year for 
schools and 216 a year for colleges. This can 
be done by introducing two reforms: 

(1) Tlw first is to cut down other holi¬ 
days which are now as many as 35 
or even more in a year. The gene¬ 
ral experience is that they serve 
no useful purpose and merely dis- 
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turb the work of educational insti¬ 
tutions. We recommend, there¬ 
fore, that these should be drasti¬ 
cally cut down to ten (which also 
includes three days for ‘unexpect¬ 
ed’ ev^ents). In our opinion, there 
is no need to close an educational 
institution on a religious holiday. 
Nor is it necessary, for instance, to 
close it on birthdays or death anni¬ 
versaries of great Indians; the time 
could be better utilized in w^orking 
hard for national development. 

(2) The second is to fix an upper limit, 
in each given j'ear, for the loss of 
working days to instruction due to 
all causes including examinations— 
21 daj^s in schools and 27 in col¬ 
leges. 

2.38. In our opinion, it is desirable to begin 
the academic year on the same day through¬ 
out India. Our discussions with educa¬ 
tionists on this issue make us feel that it 
would be possible to do this if the opening 
day of the school year were placed in 
November. We recommend that this idea 
should be pursued by the Ministry of 
Education and the University Grants Com¬ 
mission, 

2.39. Utilization of Vacations. In addition, 
steps should be taken to ensure that ade¬ 
quate use is made of vacations which are 
very often wasted. Even in advanced coun¬ 
tries, where vacations are already being 
utilized much better than here, there is a 
grownng feeling that they could be used 
even more intensively. A country like ours 
cannot afford to waste vacation time. We 
would, therefore, prefer to call this period 
a ‘vacation term’ rather than a ‘vacation’ 
and recommend that all steps should be 
taken to utilize it fully. This is what 
teachers actively interested in research do: 
they use the vacations foj- pursuing their 
studies in a manner which it is not possible 
to follow at term time. A similar practice 
deserves to be adopted more widely by 
students as well as by teachers. 

2.40. It is quite possible to (ugaiiize in¬ 
teresting and challenging programme.^ for 
students such as 

— participation in .social seivice camps. 

NCC and work-experience: 

— earning for maintenance: 

— studies for the ensuing year, includ¬ 

ing general studies, with the help 
of school and college libraries and 
laboratories; 

— hikes, excursions, tours, cultivatiioi 

of hobbies; and 
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— participation in nation-building pro¬ 
grammes such as literacy drives. 

For these programmes, it will be essential 
to secure the assistance of a certain propor¬ 
tion of teachers. This could be done by the 
appointment of additional staff, by the pay¬ 
ment of honorarium at prescribed rates to 
the existing staff, or by granting them com¬ 
pensatory leave in lieu of the vacation lost. 

2.41. School Hours. It is not enough sim¬ 
ply to increase the number of instructional 
days. For the best results, it is also essen¬ 
tial to increase the duration of the work¬ 
ing day as indicated below: 

(1) At the school stage, the working 
hours per day should v^arv' fron: 
four hours at the pre-primary stage 
to about six hours at the higher 
secondary stage. This total period 
does not include the time for 
cocurricular activities, but includes 
the time when the students would 
be working on their own (e.g., the 
library period), or on guid^ 
studies. In an academic year, the 
hours of instruction at the lower 
primary stage should be about 900, 
and at the higher primary and 
secondarv' stages, they should he 
not less than 1,000, and preferably 
raised to 1,100 or even 1.200 if condi¬ 
tions are favourable. 

(2) At the universitv stage, the hours of 
work are already long enough for 
professional courses ('e-g.. engineer 
ing, medicine, agriculture) and also 
for science students. It is only the 
students in the courses in humani¬ 
ties who do not seem to work hard 
enough. The more serious weak¬ 
ness of the situation, however, is the 
lack of adequate facilities for 
students to study on their own. We 
believe that the ‘contact’ hours at 
this stage should be about 15 to 20 a 
week; but that they should involve 
the student in working on his own 
for at least twice as much, so that 
his total work-load per week is 
about 50 to 60 hours. As one goes 
higher up. the contact hours could 
be less, and self-study periods even 
longer. At present, students and 
teachers come together in lectures, 
where there is hardly any personal 
contact, and there is no other form 
in which they can meet. The most 
urgent reform needed, therefore, is 
not to lengthen the working day i;i 
terms of the lectures delivered— 


these need lo be cut down—but to 
increase the self-study facilities for 
students and to ensure that they 
work adequately. To make it possi¬ 
ble, several additional facilities, now' 
lacking in most of our educational 
institutions, will have to be provid¬ 
ed. A well-kept and commodious 
library with an adequate number of 
‘reading seats’ is necessary; teachers 
must have rooms, or, lacking this, 
separate desks of their own at the 
library; and canteens should be 
established to provide substantial 
meals prepared at a reasonable cost 
under hygienic conditions for stu¬ 
dents and teachers. Owing mainly 
to the financial implications in¬ 
volved. it may not be possible to 
adopt this reform in all institutions. 
But we feel that a beginning should 
be made, wherever possible, and 
the programme should be expanded, 
on a priority basi.s. as re.sources 
become available. 

2 42. Adequate rtilization of Institutional 
Facilities. One more aspect of the problem 
needs attention. Since it i.s very costly to 
orovide and maintain the physical plant of 
educational institutions, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to utilize it as fully as possible, for the 
longest time on each day and for all the 
days in the year, by making suitable ad¬ 
ministrative arrangements. Teach''Ts end 
students would c mtinue to have their owm 
hours of work and vacations as recommend¬ 
ed above. The lioraries, laboratorie.;. w'ork- 
shops. craftsheds, etc., .should be open nil the 
vear round and should bo utilized for at 
least eight hours a day. if not longer. 
Special vacation programmes should be ar¬ 
ranged to utilize institutional facilities for 
community service, adult education, tern’ho¬ 
rary hostels for day students, enrichment 
programmes for gifted students and .support¬ 
ing programmes for retarded students It is 
not necessary to indicate all the different 
ways in which the institutional facilities 
<-~*uld be utilized all the year round. If an 
understanding is developed that educational 
institutions are like temples of learning and 
should never remain closed, and if a proper 
climate for sustained work is created, 
teachers, students and the local communi¬ 
ties will themselves discover innumerable 
method.s of utilizing school facilities to the 
maximum potential throughout the year. 
When it is difficult to expand educational 
facilities adequately and a waste to under- 
utilize existing resources, such programmes 
demand urgent attention. 
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Dynamic and Evolving Stantdaeds 

2.43. One of the common criticisms against 
the development of education in the post¬ 
independence period is that there has been 
a fall in standards, and two main illustra¬ 
tions are given to support it: the increase 
in the number of sub-standard institutions 
of general education, and the increase in 
the number of students with sub-standard 
attainments. The first of these is far more 
serious and is largely the cause of the 
second. We admit that there is consider¬ 
able force in this criticism and we do not 
wish to minimize its gravity. But we w’ould 
not like to ignore the other side of the pic¬ 
ture either. It has to be remembered that 

— a part of the increase in ilie number 

of students with sub-standard' 
attainments is due to the first gene¬ 
ration learners, who depress the 
standards to some extent, but whose 
ontr>’ into secondary schools and 
colleges in large numbers, especially 
in rural areas, is aiso a sign of pro¬ 
gress; 

— considerable impr.jvemenis have 

been made in recent years in the 
teaching of several .subjects; 

— good institutions and first-rate stu¬ 

dents are now more numerous end 
qualitatively as good as ever, if rot 
better; and 

— the total amount of education in 

society is substantially higher at 
present than at any time in the 
past. 

The overall situation is thus a mixed pic¬ 
ture of light and shade, of improvem:nt as 
v.'f'Il as deterioration, and rise in stand¬ 
ards in some areas accompanied by a com¬ 
parative decline in others. While we fully 
support the need and urgency for raising 
standards, we W'ould also like to recognize 
the qualitative achievements of the educa¬ 
tional system in the last few' years. They 
are a source of inspiration and guidance and 
can help us to face the task ahead w'ilh 
greater confidence. 

2.44. CHteria for Evaluating Standards. 

In our opinion, the basic issue in educa¬ 
tional reconstruction is not to compare the 


standards of today with those of the past and 
to determine whether they are rising or 
falling. On the other hand, we should judge 
them on the basis of three inter-related 
criteria : adequacy, dynamism, and inter¬ 
national comparability. Standards must be 

— adequate in relation to the tasks for 

which they are intended; 

— dynamic and keep on rising with the 

demands for the higher levels of 
knowledge, skills or character which 
a modernising society makes; and 

— internationally comparable, at least 

in those key sectors where such 
comparison is important. 

Juagfcd on the basis of these criteria, the 
existing situation appears to be far from 
satisfactory. Our universities do a good deal 
of w'ork w'hich really belongs to the secon¬ 
dary school and the latter in its turn does a 
good deal of work of the primary school. 
Even where the standards have risen, the 
rise has not been adequate and better re¬ 
sults would have been possible if the exist¬ 
ing facilities had been intensively utilized. 
The main purpose of the first degree 
•should be to bring students to the frontiers 
of knowledge and to the threshold of the 
world of research; and that of the second 
degree to provide a high level of specializa¬ 
tion or to initiate the student into research 
itself. Our first and second degrees in arts, 
commerce and 'Science do not generally come 
up to these standards. Moreover, our deg¬ 
rees should be internationally comparable 
in the sense that those given by our best 
centres should be as good as those of simi¬ 
lar institutions in any part of the world. 
But by and large, it is our second degree in 
arts, commerce and science that introduces 
the student to the world of research and l.s 
comparable to the first degree in the educa¬ 
tionally advanced countries. 

2.45. A low'er standard for these degrees 
was deliberately adopted in the early years 
of higher education, because universities 
had to institute a quick first degree in arts 
and science in order to produce the laige 
number of graduates needed for the expand¬ 
ing administrationb The weakness of these 


"TTT-:-:-T- 1 r ,1 -If which was adopted in our countn' ab/iut a century ago. 

It IS interestuig that this proposal of a half-way of the educationally advanced countries. 

u,now«>™.«mto favour, .Uhough for '^^ 4 ’inJ ^htlolo^l 5 In the 

cm the cooimem of Europe, the hrst degree raime (m i, , VPith rapidiv expanding enrolment ii 

USA the courses are of 4 yt art, E"^ut^half the duration of some of the undeigraduate 
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courses and provide‘half-wav d-^grccs of the Bachelor l . . j f the full degree. (OECD Ministerial 
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degrees was pointed out by the Calcutta 
University Commission more than forty 
years ago. But the situation has not mate¬ 
rially changed to this day. Meanwhile, ad¬ 
vanced countries have made phenomenal 
progress in education, specially since the 
second world war. The gap between our 
standards and theirs has widened further; 
and the holders of the first degree of our 
universities in arts and science are now 
generally equated with matriculates in the 
important universities of western countries 
and are eligible for admission only to the 
first year of their first degree course. 

2.46. Recommendations. We recommend 
that an intensive effort should be made, 
through measures for reorganization of the 
structure, increase of duration, intensive 
utilization and improvement of the quality 
and extent of inputs other than time, to raise 
standards continuallv at all stages of edu¬ 
cation. The immediate programmes to be 
undertaken from this point of view should 
be the following: 

(1) Standards a: the End of tnc First 
Stage of School Education. The 
standards reached at the end of the 
first ten years of school education at 
present are far from satisfactory. 
We, therefore, recommend that for 
the next ten years the principal 
^ort in all the States and Union 
Territories should be directed to¬ 
wards the qualitative improvement 
of this stage of school education so 
that its wastage—^which reaches 
appalling dimensions at present—is 
reduced to the minimum. Our pro¬ 
posals on this subject are discussed 
in detail elsewhere.’ With a sub¬ 
stantial reduction in wastage and 
with better inputs in terms of 
teachers, curricula, methods uf 
teaching and evaluation, and facili¬ 
ties, we believe it is possible to raise 
within a decade or so the existing 
standard at the end of Class X to 
the standard notv being attained on 
the completion of the higher second¬ 
ary course. In other words, the 
schools will add, not one year of 
time, but one year of content, and 
achieve in a period of ten years what 
is now being done in eleven. 

(2) Standards at the University Stage. 
Beyond Class X, we have proposed 
the addition of at least one year of 
time. If we intensify utilization and 
improve other inputs, it may be 
possible to add a year of content to 


this stage also. The total gain would 
thus be equal to two years of con¬ 
tent and this would raise the stand¬ 
ards of our degrees considerably. 
When the standard at the end of 
the first stage of school education is 
raised by one year of content, the 
standards of our degrees will rise 
even higher. Against this back¬ 
ground, with the adoption of the 
programme of developing a few 
major universities which we shall 
discuss elsewhere-, we could make 
the standards of some of our univer¬ 
sities comparable to the best institu¬ 
tions of their tvpe in anv part of the 
world. 

2.47. We have referred earlier lo the 
popular misconception that it is essential to 
have a uniform pattern of school and higher 
education in order to improve or maintain 
standards. But while we are opposed to 
uniformity of pattern, we do very much 
share the general concern over the necessity 
for a continual improvement of standards 
and their comparability between different 
parts of the country. In our opinion, thw 
objective can be better secured at the school 
stage through the creation of an adequate 
and efficient machinery at the State and the 
national levels, for defining, revising and 
evaluating national standards at the end of 
the primary, high school and the higher- 
secondary stages. We shall discuss these 
problems in detail in a later part of the Re¬ 
port^. 

2.48. Proper Articulation between the 
Different Stages of Education. Still an¬ 
other way in which standards can be raised 
is by securing better coordination between 
the different stages of education and by 
making the educational institutions function 
in small groups instead of in isolation. At 
present, there is little practical coordination 
between educational institutions functioning 
at different levels of education. The people 
at the university stage criticize those at the 
secondary stage' for a fall in sUndax^; and 
those at the secondary^ stage pass tHe blatne 
on to the persons at the primary stage. This 
situation of mutual recrimination has to be 
changed into one of mutual help, and this 
can be done by making each higher stage of 
education take the responsibility for improv¬ 
ing standards at the lower stages. 

2.49. The Role of Universities and Ced- 
leges. The universities and colleges for 
example, should assist the secondary sdiools 
in improving their efficiency. The followii^ 


I Chapter VII. 
% Chapter XI. 
3 CfupterX 
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are some of the piOgrammes which can be 
undertaken: 

— Each college can be functionally re¬ 
lated to a number of secondary 
schools in the neighbourhood and 
enabled to provide extension servi¬ 
ces and guidance to them to im¬ 
prove their standards, A similar 
programme for the colleges them¬ 
selves could be developed Ihirugh 
the universities, 

— The universities can conduct special 
diploma courses, either prc-service 
or in-service, for improving the 
competence of secondary icacher-s. 
These can preferably be corres¬ 
pondence courses, requiring only 
short-term personal attendance. 

— The universities can conduct experi¬ 
mental secondary or primary schools 
to evolve improved techniques of 
teaching and organization. 

— The university and college teachers 
can take upon themselves the res¬ 
ponsibility for improving s.'hfKsi 
textbooks" and providing better 
types of instructional materials. 

— The universities and colleges could 
select talented students from the 
schools in different subjects at an 
appropriate stage, say. in the age- 
group 13-15, and help them to deve¬ 
lop their knowledge in special fields 
through individual guidance, provi¬ 
sion of laboratory faciliiie-.s, etc., 
over and above regular school work. 

These programmes have bi^en cited loeic- 
ly as illustrations. Once the principle that the 
universities should assist in the improve¬ 
ment of standards at lower stages is accept¬ 
ed, it will be possible to devise many other 
programmes. 

2.50. The School Complex. What was 
stated above for the relationship between 
universities, colleges and secondary schools, 
could be easily extended further to second¬ 
ary and primary schools. There are about 
26,000 secondary schools at the beginning of 
the fourth plan and about 14.000 of these 
are in rural areas. In addition, the rural 
areas have about 65,000 higher primary 
schools and about 360,000 lower primary 
schools. In other words, in a rural area 
having a radius of five to ten miles, there 


will be about one secondary school, five 
higher primary schools and 28 lower pri¬ 
mary schools. The total number of teachers 
may be about 80 to 100. This is a fairly 
small and manageable group which can 
function in a face-to-face relationship with¬ 
in easily accessible distance. It has also a 
good potential for planning and guidance, 
since there will be at least five or six train¬ 
ed graduates in the group. Moreover, it is 
possible to provide new aids like a projec¬ 
tor, a good library, a good laboratory in 
each secondary school as a unit and make 
them functionally available to all the 
schools in the area. This group built round 
a secondary school should, in our opinion, 
be adopted as the minimum viable unit of 
educational reform and developed accord¬ 
ingly. 

2.51. The linking of secondary' and pri¬ 
mary schools under this programme can be 
done in two tiers. In the first tier, each 
higher primary school should be integrally 
related to the* eight to ten lower primary 
schools that exist in its neighbourhood so 
that they form one ‘complex’ of educational 
facilities. The headmaster of the higher 
primary school should provide an extension 
service to the lower primary schools in his 
charge, and it will be his responsibility to 
see that they function properly. For this 
purpose, there would be a committee under 
his chairmanship (of which the headmaster 
of every low'er primary school in his area 
would be a member) which would be res¬ 
ponsible for planning and developing all ihe 
schools as a single ‘complex’. The second 
tier would be a committee under the chair¬ 
manship of the headmaster of the secondary 
school (all headmasters of the higher and 
lower primary schools in the area being 
members) which w-ill plan the work and 
give guidance to all the schools in the area 
in the light of which each higher primary 
school complex (with its associated lower 
primary schools) would carry on its work. 
This group of schools and teachers can be 
given a good deal of freedom to develop 
their own programmes, subject to general 
guidance of the inspecting staff. It should 
also be requested to coordinate its work with 
the local communities and to derive as 
much help from this source as possible, 

2.52. Such an organization will have seve¬ 
ral advantages in helping to promote educa¬ 
tional advance. It will break the terrible 
isolation under which each school functions 
at present. It will enable a small group of 
schools working in a neighbourhood to make 
a cooperative effort to improve standards. 
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It will enable the Education Department to 
devolve authority with comparatively less 
fear of its being misused and provide the 
necessary stock of talent at the functional 
level to make use of this freedom. 

General 

2.53. Three Channels of Blducation. One 
of the major weaknesses of the existing edu¬ 
cational system is that it places an almost 
exclusive reliance on full-time instruction 
and does not develop adequately the two 
alternative channels of part-xime education 
and private study or own-time education. It 
has to be remembered that reliance on full¬ 
time education as the sole channel of ins¬ 
truction often divides the life of an indivi¬ 
dual into three water-tight and sharply 
divided stages: a pre-school stage of no for¬ 
mal education or work, a school stage of 
full-time education and no work, and a post¬ 
school stage of full-time work and no edu¬ 
cation. In a modernizing and rapidly chang¬ 
ing society, education should be regarded, 
not as a terminal but as a life-long process. 
It should begin informally in the home it¬ 
self; and thereafter, it should be the ulti¬ 
mate objective of national policy to strive 
to bring every individual tmder the influ¬ 
ence of the formal system of education as 
early as possible, and to keep him under it, 
directly or indirectly, throughout his life. 
Similarly, there should be no water-tight 
separation between work and education at 
any stage "of a man’s life, but only a rela¬ 
tive shift of emphasis. An individual under 
full-time education should have some work- 
experience as an integral part of his educa¬ 
tion itself; and every full-time worker 
should have the inclination, leisure and 
means of continuing his education still fur¬ 
ther. In the same way, the transition from 
one stage to another should not be abrupt. 
For example, the transfer of an individual 
from the infant’s play-dominated world to 
formal school should include a transitional 
phase of gentle preparation and orientation 
to schooling. A young person should not be 
compelled to pass abruptly from a stage of 
full-time education to another of full-time 
work; it would be desirable to interpose a 
period of part-time education and part-time 
work between the two. 

2.54. If tfiesejoyectives are to be attain¬ 
ed, it is necessary to abandon the present 
policy of placing an almost exclusive reli¬ 
ance on full-tfme education, and the two 
alternative channels of part-time and own¬ 
time education should be developed on a 


larger scale at every stage and in every sec¬ 
tor of education and should be given the 
same status as full-time education. Second¬ 
ly, adult and continuing education, which is 
almost totally neglected at present, should 
be emphasize to a very great extent. Taken 
together, these two reforms would 


— enable those who have not complet¬ 
ed a stage of education to complete 
it and, if they wish, to proceed to 
the next; 


— help every educated person to have 
further education with or without 
formally enrolling himself in an 
educational institution; 


— enable a worker to acquire know¬ 
ledge, ability and vocational skill 
in order to be a better worker and 
to improve his chances of earning 
more; and 


— help to refresh the knowledge of 
the educated person and enable 
him to keep pace with the new 
knowledge in the field of his in¬ 
terest. 


Programmes of this type, which are being 
developed even in educationally advanced 
and affluent countries, cannot be ignored in 
an under-developed and poor country like 
India. They will smoothen the transition 
from school to life, reduce the cost of educa¬ 
tion to the State, and bring under the influ¬ 
ence of the educational system a large num¬ 
ber of persons who desire to educate them¬ 
selves but cannot do so on economic grounds. 


2.55. Nofnenclatare. At present, there is 
an almost bewildering variety of nomen¬ 
clatures used in the States and Union Terri¬ 
tories to denote the various stages and sub¬ 
stages of education. We realize the need 
for a uniform system of nomenclatures and 
recommend that it should be evolved by the 
Gkivemment of India, in consultation with 
the State Governments. Pending the flna!- 
izatiem of such a system, we have used the 
nomenclatures shown on jwige 45 througout 
the Report. 
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EXISTING AND PROPOSED NOMENCLATURES FOR VARIOUS STAGES OF EDUCATION 


Nomenclatures Proposed Existing Nomenclatures 


SQIOOL EDUCATION 

I. Pre-primary i Pre-primary 

2 Prc-basic 

3 Kindergarten 

4 Montessori, etc. 


2 Primary (aasses 
(a) Lower Primary 
Classes MV 
or I-V 


(b) Higher Primary 
Classes V-VII 
or VI-VIII 


3 Secondary 

Qasses Vin-Xll 
or IX-XII 


States 

(e.g. Punjab) 

2 Lower Primary in some 

States (e.g. Gujarat) 

3 Junior Basic 

4 Lower Elementary in 
some States (e.g. Madras) 


1 Middle in some States 
ie.g. Punjab) 

2 Junior High School 

(e.g, U.P.) 

3 Upper Primary in 

some States (e.g. 
Gujarat) 

4 Senior Bas ic 

5 Higher Elementary in 
some Sutes'',tf.^. Madras) 


nigh School ; Higher 
Secondary Sch«»ol. 


r-vn or i-viii) 

I Primary in some 


{s') Lotoer Secotidary High School 

Education 
Classes VTII-X 
or IX-X 


Nomenclatures Proposed Existing Nomenclatures 


(b) Higher Secondary 
Vacation 
Classes XI-XII 


This will include Class XI 
or PUC in some States 
(e.g. Rajasthan). It 
will include Junior 
Colleges in Kerala. 


It will include Intermediate 
Classes in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. 

It will also include terms 
like pre-professional, 
pre-medical and pre- 
engineering. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


4 . Professional Degrees 


5 . General Degrees 

6 . Undergraduate 


All degrees which lead to 
a professional quah'fica- 
tion (e.g, M.A.; M.Sc.; 
M. Com.; B.E.; M.B. 
B.S.; B.T.; LL.B.; 
B. Ag., etc.) 

All degr^ other than 
professional ones. 

All courses leading to the 
first degree. 


7 . Postgraduate 

Eirst Level of Education 
Second Level of Education 

Third Level of Education 


All courses beyond the 
first degree’(excluding 
certain first degrees 
given after the first 
degree e.g. B.Ed.) 


This will include pre-school 
and primary education. 

This will include high 
school and higher se¬ 
condary education. 

This will include under- 
gradtiate and post¬ 
graduate education and 
research. 


GENERAL 
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TEACHER STATUS 


I. Rernumratifi. (i) Developments in the post¬ 
independence period; (7) National scales of pay; 
(9) Principle of parity; (10) General piinciples for 
revision of salaries; (11) Recommendations on 
salaries of teachers; (12) Some specific pro¬ 
posals for reform at the university stage; (14) 
School stage—simplification of pay scales; (16) 
Scales of pay of teachers who have completed the 
secondary course: (17) Scales of pay of teachers 
in secondary schools; (19) Recruitment of school 
teachers; (20) Promotional prospects; (21) Relatisig 
salaries to costs of living; (22) Welfare servic-s; 
(24) Financial implications: (28) Urgency of the 
problem and need for Central assistance. 


II. Retirement Benefits. (29) Principle of uni¬ 
formity; (30) Retirement benefit.s for school tea¬ 
chers—interim measures; (31) Retirement benefits 
for teachers in higher education—interim 
measures. 

III. Conditions of work and service. (33) Con- 
dltioics of work; (34) Parity in the terms and 
conditions of service; (36) Residential accommoda¬ 
tion; (38) Additional earnings; (39) Civic rights: 
(40) Women teachers; (43) Teachers for tribal 
areas; (44) Teachers' organizations; (46) Joint 
teachers’ councils: (47 > Social status and r.-.orale: 
(48) National awards for school teachers. 


3.01, Of all the different factors which 
influence the quality of education and its 
contribution to national development, the 
quality, competence and character of teach¬ 
ers are undoubtedly the most significant. 
Nothing is more important than securing a 
sufficient supply of high quality recruits to 
the teaching profession, providing them with 
the best possible professional preparation 
and creating satisfactory conditions of work 
in which they can be fully effective. In view 
of the rapid expansion of educational faci¬ 
lities expected during the next three plans, 
and specially in view of the urgent need to 
raise standards to the highest level and to 
keep them continually improving, these 
problems have now acquired unprecedented 
importance and urgency. 

3.02. A programme of high priority in the 
proposed educational reconstruction, there¬ 
fore. is to feed back a significant proportion 
of the talented men and women from schools 
and colleges into the educational sy.stem- 
For this purpose, it is necessary to make an 
intensive and continuous effort to raise the 
economic, social and professional st.-'tus of 
teachers in order to attract young men and 
women of ability to the profession, and to 
retain them in it as dedicated, enthusiastic 


and contented workers Thi.s can ’.>e done, 
to a very limited extent only, through ap¬ 
pealing to motives .«\ich a.s love of chil¬ 
dren or of teaching, interest in academic 
work or research, idealism and desire for 
social service, which attract a small propor¬ 
tion of able young persons to the teaching 
profession. There can. however, be no 
doubt that the provision of adequate remu¬ 
neration. opportunities for professional 
advancement, and favourable conditions of 
.service and work, are the major pro¬ 
grammes which will help to initiate and 
maintain this ‘feed-back’ process. We pro¬ 
pose to discuss .some important a:sj.>ects of 
these programmes in the course of this 
chapter and the next. 

Remunerattos 

3.03. Developments in the Pos^-lndepen- 
dence Period. In the post-independence 
period, continuous efforts have been made to 
improve the jemuneration of teachers at all 
levels and schemes for this purpose have 
figured prominently in all the plans. But 
the not results achieved have not been ade¬ 
quate. particularly in respect of primary 
school teachers. This will be seen from 
Table 3.1. 
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TABLE 3.1. AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN INDIA 
(1950-51 to 1965-66) 


Type of institutions 

Average 

1950-51 

annual salary of teachers 
(at current prices) in 

1955*56 1960-61 

Average 

annual 

- salary in 

1965-66 1965-66 

at 1950-51 
price.s 

A. Higher Education 






1, University departments 

3,759 

5,456 

5,475 

6,500 

3,939 

2. Colleges of arts and science 

(too) 

iUS) 

(146) 

( 173 ) 

(105) 

2,696 

3,070 

3,659 

4,000 

2,424 

3. Professional colleges 

! lOO) 

(ti 4 ) 

136) 

(148) 

(90) 

3,948 

3,861 

4.237 

6,410 

3,885 


(too) 

( 98 ) 

( 107 ) 

(162) 

(98 

B. Schools 

4. Sccondarv schools .... 

1,258 

1,427 

1,681 

1,959 

1,18'’ 


(too) 

^113) 

( 134 ) 

(156) 

( 9 .(y 

5, Higher primary schools 

6S2 

809 

I, os 8 

1,228 

741 

6. Lower primary !ichoi>ls 

(ICO) 

di 9 ) 

(155) 

(180,;. 

(109) 

545 

6S2 

873 

1,046 

634 


(too) 

U20; 

(160) 

( 192 ) 

('116) 

7. Pre-priman.- schools .... 

914 


925 

i,c83 

(656) 


■ too) 

■ 84; 

' 101,1 

(l 18) 

(72; 

S. Vocational sduxils .... 

. 1 . 70 S 

1.569 

2,041 

2,887 

1,750 


too'; 

■v 92 ) 

',i2o; 

u69; 

(103) 

AU. 1 EACUfcRS. 

"69 

919 

1.218 

M 76 

895 


• too) 

(120) 

■',158,/ 

1192) 


9. Cost of living indc.x for working classes 

. 100 

95 

12* 

165 


10. National income per head populat ion 

. 267 

255 

326 

42,1 


• at current prices. 

.100; 

96 ; 

■'122- 

d59) 



Source. Ministry of Education, iorm A. Thciigurcs for 1965-66 arc estimates made in the Commission Secretariat. 
\\B, ntc figures within brackets pi', e the index of growth on the basis i»f 1950-5 1 =100. 


:i.0A. It will bt‘ seen that iht inert :;.-c in 
the* rcmunt-ralitin of the difTerent ca’etiorics 
of teachers is far from uniform. The larg¬ 
est proportional increase has taken place in 
the salaries of teachers in primary .school.'. 
But owing to the very htw leveis of remu¬ 
neration which obtained in tlu 'C art 

still far front satisfactory. The inuu m , mcnt 
in the .salarie.s of teachers in the lu-.i’.-eiv i.ie.'.. 
vocational schools and colleges is also 
noticeable. But in the colleges - ! arts and 
science and in secondary schools, there has 
been an actual decrease in remuneration in 
ni^al terms. The picture is worst at Viv pre¬ 
primary stage because the salaries in pre- 
primary schools are governed, not so much 
by departmental regulations, a.s bv market 
Conditions. This i.s because must of the 
pre-school institutions are unaided and locat¬ 
ed in urban areas where an over-abundant 
supply of women teachers is available. 

3.05. It will also be noted that a good 
deal of the effect of the increase in I'cmu- 
41 Edu—7 


ni'iation at all stages has been ofl'.'^el by the 
ri-c in the cost of living which has taken 
place during thi.s period—the remunerationf'^ 
in the various types of institutions havr 
I'i.scn by 18 to 92 per cent while the cost of 
living has li.sen by Go per cent. It is only 
in four types of institutions—vocational 
-choois (69 per cent), universities (73 per 
ci'iiti. higher primary school.s (oi* r>er cent) 
and lower primary schools (92 per ceni) that 
the rise in remuneration has eNCeeded that 
in the cost of the living. In .-iom sectors, 
e.g., pre-primary, th? increase in the cost of 
living has been greater than that in icmu- 
neration. On the whole, there was some 
improvement in the remuneration of teach¬ 
er' in real terms up 10 1960-61. This has 
since been almost completely neutralized 
by the sharp increase in prices that has 
taken place in the last two or three years. 
This ha.s. we are afraid, adveisely affected 
the morale of teachers. In our opinion, the 
most urgent need is to upgrade the remu¬ 
neration of teachers substantially, particu¬ 
larly at the school stage. 
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3.06. The Commission made a study of the 
remuneration of teachers in all the States 
and Union Territories.^ It revealed two 
major weaknesses: 

(1) Inter-State Differences. There are 
substantial differences in the remu¬ 
neration of teachers from State to 
State, particularly at the school 
stage; and 

(2) inira-State Differences. Even with¬ 
in a State, there are variations in 
remuneration. At the university 
stage, salaries vary from faculty to 
faculty. The teachers in affiliated 
colleges do not have the same scales 
of pay as those in universities. At 
the school stage, there are often 
substantial differences in the remu¬ 
neration of teachers working in 
institutions under different manage¬ 
ments. 

There has been a strong demand for the 
abolition of these variations. It ha.s been 
suggested that the first type of variation can 
be eliminated or reduced h* the minimum bv 
adopting national scales of pay with adjust¬ 
ment in allowances for inevitable local varia¬ 
tions in the cost of living and that the 
second should be offset by adopting the 
principle of parity. Both these piopo<:als 
need a closer e.vamination. 

3.07. National Scales of Pay. The demand 
for the introduction of national scale.s of 
pay for all categories of teacher.s is 
ed unanimou.sly by teachers’ organizations. 
We found that fhe proposal had a ready 
acceptance in higher education because of 
the developments in the post-independence 
period. The University Education Commis¬ 
sion recommended that the multiplicity of 
scales of pay which then e.visted in the 
universities and colleges should be reduced 
to the minimum and that an attempt should 
be made to adopt national scales of pay for 
teachers in higher education. This recom¬ 
mendation was broadly accepted and some 
action to implement it has since been taken. 
The UGC is attempting to introduce com¬ 
mon scales of pay for different categories of 
teachers in the universities and similar scales 
of pay for teachers in affiliated colleges. 
Attempts for the introduction of common 
scales of pay are also being made, with a 
fair amount of success, in respect of en¬ 
gineering institutions. It is true that, in 


I I’or detailssee Suppleinenfiry Volume l. Part fV. 


spite of all that has been done during the 
last ten years, there are still considerable 
variations in the scales of pay of teachers in 
higher education. But the important point 
is that the general principle of adopting 
national scales of pay has been broadly 
accepted; and all that is needed is to make 
a more determined effort to move forward 
on the lines already set. This is a compara¬ 
tively simpler issue. 

3.08. At the school stage, however, the 
problem is more ditlicult because the de.sir- 
ability of introducing national scales of paV 
at this stage is itself challenged. It is argu¬ 
ed. for instance, that as the cost of living 
varies from ('iie part of the country to an¬ 
other. a common national scale of pav would 
really imply unequal pa\ inent and cause 
consideiable hardship to school tctifhers 
with lower levels of income. It is also point¬ 
ed out that the supply and demand position 
for the different categories of teachers varies 
considerably from one part of the country 
to another. Women tt=nc!ier.<, for instance, 
are readily available in .some areas and 
are very difficult to obtain in others. Under 
•.he.se circunwtance.s, jr is pointi-d ,-ut that a 
co.mmon s-'.’-.'h- (tf vny wmild mak*' it 
ditlicul* to recruit th('m in ju.st those are.js 
where they are most lu eded. T''.eu' i- sojoe 
force in these arguments. But in our f>pi- 
nion, they only make out a case for provid¬ 
ing h'Cal allownnces in addition ti> i.asic na¬ 
tional scah's of pay rather th'^n di'-'prove 
the need l-' adoot niinirnuni nai; .nai scales 
of pay to reduce llu' large dis; uitio'; that 
n-.-'w exist in the .salaries of schvrd teachers 
in different States. We. therefore, recom¬ 
mend that, at the school stage, the C> -vern- 
ment of India, should lav down ilk- ndni- 
nvuin scales of pay for stdion! teaclh-r.s. The 
.States and Union Terrilm-ies sfemld then 
Cidopj equivak-nt oi' higher sr-ales cf }iay to 
suit their local conditions. 

3 09. Principle of Parity. With regard to 
the intra-Staie differences., we recfunm^md 
that the lemuneration of teacher.s w> iking 
under different management.s should akso Ix" 
the same and that all teachers having the 
same qualifications and the same respon¬ 
sibilities should have the same, or at least 
similar, remuneration and conditions of 
work and service. The problem will have 
to be discussed .separately for higher and 
school education. 

<}) Higher Education. Tliere is a good 
deal of disparitv in the remuneration of 
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teachers of different categories in higher 
education. For instance, the remuneration 
of teachers in different faculties is not the 
same; the teachers in the faculties of engi¬ 
neering and medicine are paid higher than 
those in the humanities. There is also a 
difference in most parts of the country, be¬ 
tween the salaries given to teachers in uni¬ 
versities and those given to teachers in affi¬ 
liated colleges. In many States, teachers in 
government colleges do not get the scales of 
pay given to university teachers, although 
their remuneration is often much better than 
that of teachers in affiliated ctdlcges. We 
recommend that these dillbiences should be 
reduced to the minimum and c IToris made 
to eliminate them gradually. 

(2) School Teachers, We recommend that 
the .-scales of pay of school teachers belong¬ 
ing to the same category but working under 
different managements such as govt'rnmeni. 
local bodies or private organizations, should 
be the same. The existing \'ariation.s are 
purely historical in origin. The administra¬ 
tive authorities r.nder the British aid not 
wish to reduce the salaiio of government 
servants; at iht* same time, they \eere 
anxious ift kt'o:) y;dnrv costv down to a let el 
which the economy could afford. Hence the 


salaries of teachers in local authority schools 
were deliberately fixed at a point lower 
than that for government teachers and those 
for teachers in private schools were fixed at a 
still lower point. This policy has had two 
unfortunate results: it has lowered the 
average wage for teachers in general, as 
teachers in government service were a v’ery 
small minority; it has also introduced an 
undesirable ‘caste’ system among them. It 
is time to eliminate these relics of the past. 


We are happy to note that a move in this 
direction has already been initiated and is 
well on the way. The principle of parity 
has been accepted at all levels n[ school edu¬ 
cation in seven States (Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala. Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab and Rajasthani. In three States 
(Assam, Gujarat and Maharashtra) it has 
been accepted at the primary le*.’el. but not 
at th<- .sc'cundarv for all categories of teach- 
er.s. In five States (Bihar, Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. Oiissa, Uttar Pradesh and Vve.st Ben¬ 
gal) it nas not been accepted at any stage 
and the '>calcs ei pay prescribed for teach- 
er.s in non-government schools are different 
and much lower. Some illu.straticu- of this 
are given below: 


St.itc anJ catcgi^ry uf tt-adiers 


Government Non-govcriancnt 

institutions institutions 


Assatn 

1. Principal of a hi.chcr sccoiulary <.ch(H>! . . . . . 

2, ica.’luT in liigh school Trained graduate 

Biiuir 

Rs. ?50—icoo 
: stariir.p salarv of 
Rs. . 

Ks. 250—-oc 

Rs. 250—600 
(starting salary of 
Rs. 390). 

Rs. 125—275 

Cstairting salary of 
Rs. 140';. 

Matriculate trained tcaciicr ui a primar) schtH'l . . . . 

Rs. lit—200 
'..D.A'. Rs. 5). 

Rs. to—90 
(D.A. Rs. 30;. 

Orissa 



Assistant teacher drained graduate in a secondary school 

Rs. 1S5—325 

Rs. I’tt—300 

VTcsf Bengal 



I. Headmaster of a secondary sch^>ol ...... 

Rs. 325—1000 

Rs. 350—525 

2. Assistant teacher in a secondarv' school with .\\..\...M. 5 ic. M. Com. & 

B.T. 

Rs. 225—4“5 

Rs. 210—450 

3. Assisumt teacher in a secondary schvwl with B.A. B.Sc. & B.T. 

Rs. 175—325 

Rs. 160—295 


It will be seen that, in some cases, the 
difference.s are marginal while in others, 
they are serious and glaring. 

Three main arguments arc put forward 
for retaining this disparity in remuneration. 
The first is that the teachers in non¬ 
government schools are not well-qualified 


and not properly selected. We cannot accept 
this contention. Instead of perpetuating un¬ 
equal remuneration on these grounds, it is 
essential to adopt the principle of parity in 
remuneration, and simultaneously to pres¬ 
cribe the same qualifications for teachers in 
all types of schools and to introduce a 
similar machinery for their recruitment. 
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The second is that teachers in government 
service have certain handicaps such as lia¬ 
bility to transfer, application of conduct and 
discipline rules, etc., and that parity in remu¬ 
neration would tilt the balance materially 
in favour of teachers in private schools. 
We do not agree with this view either. W^e 
are opposed to the idea of frequent traiisfers 
in government schools and have recom¬ 
mended that their teachers should, as far as 
possible, be localized. \Ve do not support 
the restrictions on the academic ircedom of 
teachers in government educational institu¬ 
tions and instead of compensating them for 
it in monetary terms, we have recommend¬ 
ed the grant of academic freedom. There 
are bound to be some differences in condi¬ 
tions of service in government and non¬ 
government institutions. For instance, pri¬ 
vate educational institutions can provide a 
more satisfying experience to certain per¬ 
sons while teachers in government schools 
have better prospects of promotion. But i*^ 
the proposals formulated by us. these differ¬ 
ences have been reduced to the minimum 
and there is. therefore, no justiheation to 
continue the existing disparity of remune¬ 
ration. The third argument put forward is 
linancial and it is said that the fund.s needed 
to upgrade the salaries of teachers in local 
authority and private schools to the ievei of 
those in government schools are not readily 
available. We recognize the force of this 
argument and rccom.mend that the j-rincipie 
of parity should be accepted as a State policy 
forthwith but that its full implemeruation 
should be spread over a phased programme 
of about five yeai’s. 

3.10. General Principles for Revision of 
Salaries. In making our proposals for the 
revision of the remuneration of teachers, v/e 
have kept the following principles in view; 

(1) At the universitv stage, the lemu- 
neration of teachers should be 
broadly comparable with that of 
the senior services of the Gt'vein- 
ment so that a fair prpportion of 
the top takmt in the country is 
attracted to the profession of teach¬ 
ing and research. What is impor¬ 
tant here is that the salary of a 
vice-chancellor should be about the 
same as that of a Secretary to the 
Union Government; the maximum 
salary of a university professor 
should be the same as the maximum 
in the senior scale of the IAS; and 
for outstanding professors, higher 
salaries comparable to super-time 
scales of pay of the IAS should be 
available. 


(2) The scales of pay of primary teach¬ 
ers should be comparable to those 
of public servants with similar qua¬ 
lifications and responsibilities. But 
they should have a higher basic pay 
in recognition of the two years of 
professional training which they 
have received. 

(3) Since teaching is a unified profes¬ 

sion. requiring common attitude.^ of 
devotion and dedication and since 
teachers at every stage are (nt)U.st- 
ed with the responsibility of edu¬ 
cating the younger generation, the 
differences in the remuneration of 
the teachers at the different levels 
—primary, secondary and university 
—.should be reduced to the mini¬ 
mum. For example, the min'-mum 
salaries of primary, .secondary and 
university teachers should I'c in the 
ratio of 1:2:3. .^t present, the 

starting salary of a primary teacher 
can be as low as Rs. 60—80, which 
is about one-twejfth to one-sixte.mth 
of the starting salary of a professor. 

(4) In order to induce better qualified 
teachers to teach at the lower stages 
- the raising of educational stand- 
ard.s will ultimaielv depend upon 
this—it is cs.sential to adopt a policy 
under which the scale;; t f pay 
of teachers ai the school stage wpl 
be based only on ejua’iheations and 
be made independent of the sub¬ 
stage—pre-primary, lower primary, 
higher primary, lower secondary or 
higher secondary—in which they 
might be serving. W''hile we accept 
this idea in principle, it may rot be 
possible, on financial ground.s, to 
adopt it imniediatelv in .'oto. W’e 
have, however, taken the view that 
at least the headmasters of all large 
lower primary schfKils (say. with an 
enrolment of about 200) and of all 
higher primarv .schools, should le 
trained graduates and sh»)uld have 
the same scale of pay a.s that of 
trained graduate teachers in second¬ 
ary schools. Similarly, a certain 
proportion of the teachers at the 
secondary stage should have the 
same qualifications and the same 
scales of pay as junior lecturers in 
affiliated colleges, 

(5) The improvement in salary scales 
should not be entirely automatic; 
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it should be linked with the 3.11. Recommendations on Salaries of 

improvement in qualifications and Teachers. In the light of these general prin- 
quality. ciples, we propose the following scales of pay: 


'Fcachcrs Remuneration 


i) 'I'cachcrj; who have com- Minimum for 
pletcd the secondary trained teacher 
course and have receiv¬ 
ed two years of pro¬ 
fessional training 

Maximum salar\- 
(to be' 
reached in a 
period of about 
20 years) 250 

Selection grade 
(for about 15 
per cent of the 
cadre) 250—300 

.V.H. The minimum salan,-of a primary teacher who 
ha. completed the secondary course should be 
immediately raised to Rs. 10b; and in a period of 
five years, it should be raised to Rs. 125. Simi¬ 
larly, the minimum pay of a teacher, who has 
received two years of training, should be raised 
immediately to Rs. 125; and it should be raised 
to Rs. 150 in a period of five years. Untrained 
persons wiia the requi.>iteacademic qualifications 
should Work or. the starting salary until they 
arc trained and beaimc eligible for the scale. 

;■ Gradu.iies who have Minimum for 220 

received one year pro- trained gra- 
tVssional training duatc 

Maximum sala¬ 
ry (to be 
reached in a 
period of 20 
years) 400 

.Selection grade 
(for alxiiUt 15 
per cent c»f the 
cadre; 400—500 

WIL Untrained graduates should remain on their 
starting salary of Rs. 200 p.m. until they arc 
trained and become eligible for the scale. 

3; rcachcrs working in 

secondary schtH'ils and 
having {Xistgraduatc 
qualifications 

.V.H. On being trained, they should gel one additional 
increment. 


Note : 

(a) The above scales of pay for school tea¬ 
chers are at the current price level and 
include the existing dearness allowance. 
Suitable increases will, however, have to 
be made for rise in prices from lime to 
time. For this purpose, there should be 
parity in d,earness allowance, i.c., the 
dearness allow’ance in any given year 
should lie the same a.<; it is paid to gov¬ 
ernment servants drawing the same 
salary. 

(b) All scales of pay should be periodically 
reviewed and revised at least once in 
five years. 


Rs. 

150 


Teachers Remuneration 

(4) Heads of secondary Depending upon the size and 

schools quality of the school 

and also on their qualifica¬ 
tions, the headmasters 
should have one or other 
of the scales of pay for 
teachers in affiliated colleges 
recommended below. 

(5) Teachers in affiliated Lecturer— 

colleges Junior scale Rs. 300—25 

—600 

Senior scale Rs. 400— 
30—640 
—40 
—800 

Senior Lecturer/Reader 

Rs. 700— 
40—1100 

Principal I Rs. 700— 
40—I100 

II Rs. 800— 

50—1250 

III Rs. 1000— 
—50—1500 

X.B. 'Fhe proportion of lecturers in the senior scale 
to those in the junior scale should be progressively 
improved. By the end of the fifth plan, this 
proportion should be raised to about 75 % on 
an average. 

(6) Teachers in university Leaurer 
departments 

Reader 


Professor 


X.li. i) The proportion of junior to senior posts 
(i.e. Readers,Professors) is about 3:1 at 
present in the universities (the corresponding 
ratio for affiliated colleges is 5:1). We 
should gradually move in the direction 
of raising it to 2:1. 

(2) One-third of the professors should be in 
the senior scale of Rs. 1600 — 1800 . 
Special scales should be introduced for 
t2XceptionaIly meritorious persons aiwi 
in selected Centres of Advanced Studies. 

(c) Compensatory cost of living allow^ance 
given in cities, house-rent allowance or 
other allowances are not included. These 
will be in addition to the salary recom¬ 
mended above and should be given on a 
basis of parity. 

(d> The scales of pay are to be integrally 
related to the programmes of qualitative 
improvement of teachers through improv¬ 
ed methods of selection, and improvement 
in general and professional education. 

(e) The scales are to be given to all teachers— 
government, local authority or private. 


Rs, 400— 
40—800— 
50—950 
Rs. 700— 
50—1250 
Rs. 1100— 
50—1300 
—60 
—1600 
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We shall now turn to a discussion of these 
scales in some detail. 


3.12. Some Specific Proposals for Reform 
at the University Stage. As a result of the 
recommendations of the University Educa¬ 
tion Commission and the work done by the 
UGC during the last ten years, considerable 
improvement has been made in regard to the 
scales of pay of teachers at the university 
stage. The multiplicity of scales which 
existed in the past has been reduced and the 
new scales adopted are more comparable to 
those in the senior administrative services 
of the Government of India. National scales 
of pay have been suggested for teachers in 
universities and in affiliated colleges and 
these are being increasingly adopted by the 
institutions concerned. We also welcome the 
recent decision of the Government cf India, 
on the recommendation of the UGC. to sanc¬ 
tion the new scales of pay for university 
teachers which have been indicated above. 
The main points to be considered in this 
context, therefore, are two: (a) implemen¬ 
tation of these proposals: and (b) relating 
them to improvement in quality and quali¬ 
fications of teachers. 


3.13. To facilitate the introduction of these 
scales at an early date, and especially in pri¬ 
vate institutions which are so numerous, we 
recommend that assistance from the Centre 
be provided to meet the additional expendi¬ 
ture on a sharing basis of 80 per cent from 
the Central funds and 20 per cent by the 
State Government and that, in the case of 
private colleges, the Central assistance may 
even be provided on a 100 per cent basis. 
Such assistance should continue during the 
fourth plan period; and, in the meanwhile, 
steps may be taken by the State Go\ern- 
ments to devise an appropriate system of 
grant-in-aid for placing the revised scale? 
on a permanent basis. Our proposals on this 
subject have been discussed elsewhere.^ 


(1) Teachers in Universities. In regard to 
the qualifications and selection procedure' 
for university teachers, we agree with the 
recommendations made by the Model Act 


Committee which we quote for ready 
reference: 

The standard and quality of work of a univer¬ 
sity depends very iari^ely on the quality of it,s 
teachers. It is most important that every care is 
txeici.sed by the authori{ie,s concerned so that 
teucher.s of the highest competency are recruited 
by the univer.sities. Also the conditions of ser¬ 
vice and opportunities for professional advance- 
mcfit should be such as would attract and retain 
in the service of the universities men of outstand¬ 
ing ability. The power to appoint teachers must 
be vested in the E.vec'utive Council, but all the 
teaching appointment.s should t>e made by the 
Executive Council only on the retummendation of 
a properly constituted Selection Committee. The 
Selection Committee should consist, be.sides the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Head of the Department 
concerned, of a certain number of experts. This 
numl^er may vary in accordance with the cate¬ 
gory of teachers to l>e appointed. For a professor, 
it should be necessary to have two or even three 
outside exfierts. It may l>e an advantage to have 
one nominee of the Chancellor/ Vi.sitor on the 
Selection Committee. The Court or the Academic 
Council should not select a representative to the 
Selection Committee. It should be a clear rule 
that the Executive Counci; .should accept the 
selection unaniniously rec-ommended by the Selec¬ 
tion Cuminittee. In rare ca.ses. if for good reason.^ 
the Executive Council is unable to accept the 
recommendation of the Selection Committee 
etforts for a belter .sek‘> lion may be renewed in 
the ftdlowing year. A great deal of what is 
descrii/ed an Lmi\er.<ity pDliiics or interference of 
out.'ide politic,s in univer.sities arises in connec¬ 
tion with appoifdment.s. l'ni\ersities must have 
the freedom to make their own appointments; but 
they must be steadfa.st in their desire to make 
right appointmenhs.- 

(2) Our attention has been drawn to the 
fact that, in most universities, candidates 
for appointment as professors are called 
for inter\iew before a selection committee. 
Each candidate* is interviewed by the com¬ 
mittee for 10 to 15 minutes. We arc defi¬ 
nitely of the view, that in the case of such 
high level appointments, interviews have 
hardly any meaning, and in fact, tend to 
discourage first-raie men from offering for 
such appointments. Professors should bo 
pers<ms of standing in the subjects and 
should be known to the experts by reputa¬ 
tion in the fields of their work. It should, 
therefore, be possible for a selection com¬ 
mittee to make a selection on the basis of a 
careful consideration of the information 
supplied by the candidates and other rele¬ 
vant data which may be available to the 
committee. If considered necessary, candi¬ 
dates who have been found suitable for 
appointment by the selection committee 


1 Chapter XIII. 

2 Report of the Committee on Model Act for Universities, Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, 1964 , pp. 23-4 
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may be invited by the vice-chancellor for a 
personal discussion before making a formal 
offer of appointment. 

(3) Teachers in Affiliated Colleges. The 
procedure described above will ako apply 
to university colleges. Problems do not 
generally arise with regard to government 
colleges where recruitment is done through 
a Public Service Commission. In private 
affiliated colleges, however, the situation 
needs considerable improvonunt on the 
following lines ; 

(a) The qiialifK’citi')ns- of nachfrs oi 
colleges should be prescribed bv the 
universities .'ind should he similar to 
those pre.scribed in university deport¬ 
ments. 

(b) Each po.st should be adverti.sed auci .selec- 
tiofi c('tnniittccs should V)r formed om the 
lines rpco?n'nende<i above for the univer- 
sitie.s. 

(<•> On the r.f the .«c!ectif)n cttromittcc, 

the ;nn»o:?dr!u*nt should be made by the 
rf;.r<rni+tfc ('uji-^titutcd fur the 
r''\c-’c A ••fco'cuoMded liv the Moric- 
.>:• r tvn’ittec. thi.« rnanrigin« c'omniiltee 
s!;.» ; : It ■ ,j • .tnrpiu't b;;dy niii.si.sling ot 
a' -'of ;m •■'ihcf'-:. The (■o''nT-)r.sh';oji of 
this body should bo f*resrril‘ed by the 
i.uivorsity. The principal <'f th(' college 
shouai n of tins ['ckIv and if’ 

addition there sr.ouUl be provis’ioii for 
one or mt>rc teac.hers to be on it. prefer¬ 
ably bv .'ou’.o method of rot;?Ion ratiuu 
than by eieclion. The univcr.<i?y snoubi no¬ 
minate to liu* ry.vcrn.ing ?'(,'dy two repre- 
.sentfdives whi- s’viuld n’ru-nlly ^•e Ica- 
('hers of exjx'rier. CO 1 

<d> If aev exuv;p?ioi’. is ?» h-; ..dvci: a‘ all 

fr^ari ♦he iv.Ks<'‘‘sio!> of {Vi« prescribed 
oualirT-ntion't. it ‘^hraj'd J^ ’t b.;» fer more 
than a '-ear or pvo, Kvm whe?) circu::?- 
sdajiios defuand that the cxenintiun .chouba 
!'}s! fur a longer n ri d. such cxemptiofi 
given for a tempernry nerixl should not 
lapse into pormanorjt cxcniPtio':. It ?•- 
unfair to admit students a * ^. nsc un- 
Icss there are qualified tea.! her.-T 

{e? While the right ti make appoifitments 
shoudi ’. ‘’st in. tlK' co!Icgc;, it ;hou’d be 
open tu the university to withhold Tc- 
cognitu.n* of colleges, if oersons wPo 
high qua'i,fc;d’ons ttro rejected without 
adenuaie rensotis and others with lower 
qinUficatior.s, ever, theugh satiTying the 
?i\i.nimum requirements, arc npnointed. 
lu .some of these eases Ihi.s h.ipp.’n.s !>e- 
cau.se the instiUition is. cither oxn-nly or 
wdthout avowing it. a juirrowly tlertomina- 
tional in.stitutior.. pi other ses may 
ItJst be a case f.f imprope'- excrci.se of 
patronage bv the managing i <>dy or it 
mav be due to extraneous pressures.^ 


(f) We further recommend that it would be 
desirable to adopt a discriminating 
approach between one private manage¬ 
ment and another. Where good stand¬ 
ards are maintained and the management 
ha.s shown its competence to conduct the 
institution satisfactorily, greater freedom 
should be given to it in the choice of its 
teachers. Where the manarement is not 
satisfactory, greater control should be 
exercised. 

3.14. School Stage: Simplification of Pay 
Scales. As compared to higher education 
the problem of improving the remuneration 
of teachers at the school stage is more com¬ 
plex and difficult. It is also far more 
urgent. This urgency has increased be¬ 
cause Government has recently sanctioned 
new scales of pay for teachers in higher 
education and thus increased the gap, which 
was already large, between their salaries 
and those of the school teachers. 

3.15. Our first proposal is that the existing 
multiplicity of scales of pay should be re¬ 
duced and that there should be three main 
scales of pay for school teachers ; 

(1) A scale of pay for teachers who 
have completed the secondary course 
and are trained and who would form 
the vast bulk of teachers at the 
primary stage; 

(2) A scale of pay for trained graduates 
who would form a small proportion 
of teachers at the primary stage but 
the vast bulk of teachers at the lower 
secondary stage; 

(3) A scale of pay for teachers with 
postgraduate qualifications who 
would form a small proportion of 
teachers at the lower secondary 
stage, but the bulk of teachers at the 
higher secondary stage. 

Incentives to teachers of special subjects 
or to teachers with additional qualifications 
can be given in the form of advance incre¬ 
ments or special allowance. The scales of 
pay of special teachers, (i.e. for drawing, 
craft, physical education, etc.) can also be 
related to these three basic scales in some 
suitable manner. The scales of pay for 
librarians should also be related to those 
for teachers in a suitable manner. 


1 K!p.r>,.r<’,-C-mmUt, 7 ort\Utcl . 4 !! <o^ Unhertitm, Mmiary of Education, Government of India, 1964.0. aS, 

2 Ihiff V 

3 Jhtd V. I'f? 
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3.16. Scales of Pay of Teachers who have 
Completed the Secondary Course. With re¬ 
gard to this category of teachers, we make 
the following recommendations: 

(1) There should be no teacher at the 
primary stage who has not completed the 
secondary school course and has not had two 
years of professional education^ 

(2) In so far as teachers who have com¬ 
pleted the secondary school course are con¬ 
cerned, we recommend the following scales 
of pay: 

(a) The minimum pay of a primary 
school teacher who has completed 
the secondary school course should 
be Rs. 100. This minimum should 
be given effect to immediately; and 
within a period of five years, it 
should be raised to Rs. 125. 

(b) The minimum pay of primary 
school teachers who have completed 
the secondary school course and are 
trained, should be Rs. 125; and vith- 
in a period of five years, it should 
be raised to Rs. 150. 

(c) The following scales of pay should 
be adopted, as soon as practicable 
and at any rate not later than the 
first year of the fifth plan, for all 
primary school teachers who have 
completed the secondary school 
course and are trained. 

Starting salary .. Rs. 150 

Maximum salary (to be 
reached in a period 
of 20 years) B.s. _’50 

Selection grade avail¬ 
able for 15 per cent 
of the cadre .. Jis. 250 


(i) The scale should be the same for all 
qualified and ‘rained teachers working at 
all the sub-stages—pre-primary, lower 
primary or higher primary—and. in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of parity, should also 
be given to teachers in local authority and 
private school';. 

(ii) Only the scales of pay of qualified 
and trained primary teachers are to be up¬ 
graded substantially. The scales of pay of 


the other categories of primary teachers 
need not be upgraded to the same extent. 
It should be an objective of administrative 
policy to keep them substantially lower .so 
that the teachers would have an adequate 
incentive to improve their general and pro¬ 
fessional qualifications. 

(iii) The expression ‘trained’’, should be 
interpreted to mean teachers who have had 
two years of professional education. 

In other w'ords, these improvements in 
remuneration will be linked with improve¬ 
ment in the quality and qualifications of 
primary teachers. The principal method to 
be adopted to raise the average remuneration 
of primary teachers will be to organize an 
intensive programme of raising the qualifi¬ 
cations of teachers in service, as described 
in the next chapter, and to eliminate, in a 
phased programme spread over a peri'od of 
about ten years, all leachens other yh.oj 
those w'ho are qualified and trained. 

(3) Our attention has been drawn tu an 
anomaly which must be removed a.s t'arly 
as possible. Several States restrict, on 
financial grounds, the number of posts which 
carry the salary scale of trained teacher.s 
who have completed the .secondary school 
course. The remaining post.s arc usually 
assigned to lower scale.s of pay sanctioned 
for teachers whth lower qualifications. Nut 
infrequently, persons with lower qualifi¬ 
cations are recruited to these po.sts even 
when qualified and trained tear !.•. rs ar«‘ 
available. This is bad enough; but what is 
worse, even trained and qualified teachers 
w’ho are recruited against the posts are 
given, not the salaries of (juaii'c h .aivi 
trained teachers to which they are entitled, 
but the lower salaries meant for these posts. 
As the completion of .secondary school 
course and two years of Drof«S'ion:d training 
are accepted to be the minimum qualification 
for a primary teacher, this practice .should 
be abandoned as early as possible and the 
principle adopted that every trained teach¬ 
er w'ho has completed the secondary school 
cours'" receives the scale of pav sane tinned 
for .such teachers. This will romovt an in¬ 
justice now being done to a large number of 
teachers in service, and create an incentive 
for unqualified or untrained teachers to 
become qualified and trained. 


I TTiere is on? exception to this rule. As st«rd a!ready> the he;!dm^stcrs of all hisiher primary schools and o 
lower primary schools with an enrolment of more ihan 8^ut 200 should he trained graduates. The salaries of 
trained graduates working in the above posts tt the primary stage should be the same as those of traine.i 
graduates 'v )rking in secon larv sch loK This will be discussed in the following section. 
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3.17. Scales of Pay of Teachers in Secon> 
dary Schools. At present, the scales of pay 
of teachers at the secondary stage are fixed 
in a rather haphazard manner and scales of 
remuneration do not always show a clearly 
integrated picture from primary school to 
the university. Some definite principles in 
fixing their pay-scales and relating them to 
the scales of pay of primary school teachers 
on the one hand and those of the university 
teachers on the other must be followed. In 
this context, we suggest the following: 

(1) The scales of pay fixed for head¬ 
masters of lower and higher second¬ 
ary schools should have a definite 
relationship with those of the teach¬ 
ers in affiliated colleges or even in 
universities. Depending upon the 
quality, size and function of the 
school and the qualifications of the 
person concerned, the salary scales 
of the headmasters of lower second¬ 
ary schools should bo the same as 
those of junior or senior lecturers 
or readers. In the higher second¬ 
ary schools, the principals or head¬ 
masters should be entitled to the 
scales of pay of a reader and, in 
some selected institutions, even to 
that of a professor. This would 
help to lessen the gap between 
salaries at the school and university 
levels. 

(2) On the basis of their general edu¬ 
cation. the assistant teachers in 
secondary schools can be divided into 
two categories ; graduates and those 
with postgraduate qualifications. 
The relative proportions of these 
two categories should be definitely 
prescribed. We recommend that, 
depending upon the size, function 
and quality of school, the propor¬ 
tion of teachers with postgraduate 

^qualifications should vary from 


about 10 to 30 per cent. It may be 
pointed out that, by ‘postgraduate’ 
qualifications, we mean the same 
type and level of qualifications as 
are prescribed for junior lecturers in 
affiliated colleges. Teachers with 
other postgraduate qualifications 
should be fitted in the scale of pay 
for graduate teachers in a suitable 
manner. 

(3) The scales of pay of trained graduate 
teachers should have a minimum of 
Rs. 220 rising to Rs. 400 in a period 
of about 20 years. There should be 
a .selection grade which would rise 
to Rs. 500 and be available to about 
15 per cent of the cadre. 

(4) Teachers with postgraduate '^quali¬ 
fications in higher secondary schools 
should have the same pay scales as 
junior lecturers, i.e.. Rs. 300—600, 
since their academic qualifications 
will be the same. They should be 
given one increment when trained. 

(5) Teachers with first and second class 
in B.A./B.Sc. or M.A./M.Sc. should 
be given advance increments in the 
above scale. An advance increment 
should also be given to those who 
are M. Eds. 

(6) Professional training should be 
obligatory for all secondary school 
teachers. It should preferably be 
taken before first employment. Ex¬ 
ceptions may be made in the case of 
teachers with postgraduate qualifi¬ 
cations and of first and second class 
graduates. They may be untrained 
at the time of appointment but 
should take professional training 
within three years. All untrained 
teachers, however, shall remain on 
their own starting salary and be 
integrated into the regular %a]e of 
pay only after professional training. 
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3*18. The effect of these proposals can be 
appreciated in relation to the existing 
situation. The Commission carried out a 
study of the emoluments of school teachers 
in 29 districts (out of a total of 312) and its 
relevant findings are shown in Table 3.2. 


TABLE 3-2. EMOLUMENTS OF SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN 29 DISTRICTS (1965) 


Pcrcx'ntagc of Teachers 


Emoluments 
per month 

Lower 

primary 

Higher 

primary 

Secondary 

Ks. 60 and less 

2.2 

2.3 


6 o*^-So 

15-7 

4 9 


81—100 

29 9 

14.1 

4 3 ‘ 

loi—120 

25-4 

19 .3 

9 1 

121—140 

22.1 

31 1 

13 2 

141—160 

2.9 

130 

17.6 

161—180 

T .2 

6.0 

II .7 

18I — 2 C » 

0.3 

6.5 

9 7 

201—220 

0.3^ 

1.2 

65 

221—240 


I .0 

6.3 

241—260 


0.5 

5.2 

261 — 280 


0.2 

4 7 

281—300 


0. I 

4 4 

301 — 320 


o.U 

I 9 

321—340 



I 7 

T T 



I I 

0 7 

381—400 



0 . s 

401—420 



C s 

421—440 



0 2 

441—460 



0 2 

461 — 480 



0.-! 

T 

8 



0 1 

Above 500 



0 I 

n 

N 

(100.0) 
94.434 ’ 

1,329,544 

; 100.0) 
30,624 
43UI5H 

( 100 ■ 0 

17,707 
249.29S 


I The figures represent ‘Rs, 201 and above’ in the case 
of lower primary teachers; ‘Rs. 30* and above in 
the case of higher primarv' teachers ; and ‘Rs. 100 and 
less’ in the case of secondary teachers. 

*n’indicates the number of teachers included in this study. 

‘N’ represents the total number of teachers in the categore 
concerned. 

For source and other details, sec Suppjementan Volume 
I, Part IV. 


3.19. Recniitment of School Teachers. 

As at the university stage, the improvement 
in the salaries of school teachers must be 
linked with an improvement in their quali¬ 
fications and methods of recruitment. The 
responsibility for this will be on the State 
Education Departments. The qualifications 
of teachers will have to be prescribed by 
the State Board of School location and 
the Education Departments would have to 
devise proper procedures for their recruit¬ 
ment. Our recommendations regarding the 
qualifications of school teachers have been 
given above. In the light of these and in 
view of local conditions, we trust that the 
State Board of School Education would 
prescribe the qualifications for primary and 
secondary teachers in all schools—govern¬ 
ments, local authority or private. With 
regard to methods of recruitment, we make 
the following suggestions; 


(1) Gopprnmevt Schools The existing 
methods of recruitment arc satisfactor\". 


(2) Local Authority Schools. With regard 
to local authority schools, we recommend in 
Chapter X the constitution of district school 
boards which will remain in charge of all 
school education within a district. They 
will recruit the teachers required for their 
schools through selection committees con¬ 
sisting of a representative of the district 
school board, the Di.«;trict Education Officer 
or hi.s representative, and a panel of two or 
four persons as may be prescribed by Gov¬ 
ernment. 


(3) With regard to private schools, the 
existing position leaves much to be desired 
and the recruitment procedures will have to 
be tightened on the lines recommended 
earlier for affiliated colleges. Every school 
recognized and aided by the State Education 
Department should be required to have a 
managing committee on which there would 
be representatives of the Department. The 
Denartmcnt should also prescribe the quali¬ 
fications for teachers which should be similar 
to those in government institutions. Every 
post to be filled should be adequately adver¬ 
tized and interviews should be held by a 
selection committee duly constituted by the 
managing committee and having on it one 
or more experts, depending upon the im¬ 
portance of the post. A report on the appli¬ 
cations received, interviews held and final 
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selection made should be submitted to the 
Department for approvaL As in the case of 
private affiliated colleges, it will be neces¬ 
sary to leave the authority to appoint 
teachers with the managing committees of 
the schools. But unless a teacher is ap¬ 
pointed after the procedure prescribed above 
is followed and approval is obtained, no 
grant-in-aid should be paid on his salary, 
and there should be no hesitation in with¬ 
holding such approval. A discriminating 
approach will have to be adopted and 
greater freedom in these matters should be 
allowed to good and efficient managements 
while those which fail to maintain standards 
or leave room for malpractices should be 
controlled more rigorously. 

3.20. Promotional Prospects. Unfortu¬ 
nately, promotional prospecis for teachers 
are poor at almost ail stages, and it is this 
aspect, rather than the scales of pay as such 
that ohen deter talented persons from join¬ 
ing the profession. Steps should therefore 
be taken to see that good promotional pros¬ 
pects are provided at all stages of education, 
not only for improving qualifications, but 
for rew-arding good teaching. For ihis, we 
make the following proposals: 

(1> School Stage, (a) Quahtiod and 
trained teachers in primary schools should 
be considered for promotions to higher posts 
as headmasters or inspectors of schools, 
ordinarily meant for trained graduate 
teachers. About ten to fifteen per cent of 
these posts should be reserved for such pro¬ 
motions. 

(b) Similarly, trained graduate teachers 
who have done outstanding work as teachers 
should be eligible for promotion to ten to 
fifteen per cent of the posts carrying salaries 
of teachers with postgraduate qualifications. 

(c) It should be made possible for school 
teachers who show the necessary aptitude 
and competence to be appointed as univer¬ 
sity teachers. To help in this, the UGC 
should give ad hoc grants to outstanding 
school teachers to do research into problems 
of interest to them and incidentally to 
qualify themselves for work at the univer¬ 
sities. 

(d) Scales of pay spread over twenty 
years cover too long a period. It would be 
desirable to introduce a system under which 


teachers obtain advance increments for out* 
standing work. About 5 per cent of teach¬ 
ers should be able to reach the top of the 
scale in about ten years, and another 5 
per cent in about 15 years. 

(2) University Stage. The following mea¬ 
sures may be considered: 

(a) An ad hoc temporary post in the 
higher grade should be creat^ for a lec¬ 
turer or a reader who has done outstanding 
work and who cannot be given his well- 
earned promotion because no suitable posts 
are vacant. He should then be absorbed 
against an appropriate permanent post as 
soon as it becomes available. Before such 
promotions are made, the work of the per¬ 
sons concerned should be evaluated by a 
specially constituted expert committee and 
me approval of the UGC obtained. An 
arrangement of this type already exists in 
the CSIR and ICAR. 

(b) In some departments where outstand¬ 
ing work is done, the number of posts at the 
professor’s level should be determined on the 
requirements of the department and should 
not be arbitrarily restricted to one. 

(c) If the services of an outstanding per¬ 
son are to be retained or obtained at the 
professorial level, it should be open to the 
university concerned, in consultation with 
the UGC, to offer a suitable remuneration 
even beyond the special scale of Rs. 1,600— 
1000. bach case should be considered on 
its merits and considerable elasticity should 
be permitted in fixing salaries. 

3.21. Relating Salaries to Costs of Liv¬ 
ing. Two other points which have often 
been raised in the discussions with us, de¬ 
serve notice. The first of these relates to 
the adjustment in salaries consequent upon 
a rise m prices. It has been suggested that, 
after salaries have been revised adequately 
in line with present price-levels, a mecha¬ 
nical formula should be adopted to adjust 
them to future movements in the cost of 
living, as has been done, for instance, in 
the case of industrial workers. While we 
realize the need to link salaries with the 
cost of living, we think that this can 
be better done through the principle of 
parity. We have recommended that all 
salaries of teachers should be reviewed 
every five years; and we have also recom¬ 
mended the principle of parity under which 
the dearness allowance to be paid to all 
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teachers should be related to those of go¬ 
vernment servants. This will ensure ade¬ 
quate adjustments of salaries and aUow- 
ances to movements in cost of living. 

3.22. Welfare Services. A large number 
of suggestions have been put forward with 
a view to providing certain welfare ser¬ 
vices to teachers such as ^ant of free hous¬ 
ing, free education for children, and free or 
subsidized medical facilities. While sug¬ 
gestions of this kind may serve as transi¬ 
tional measures until adequate salary scales 
are adopted, we do not think that an em¬ 
phasis on such marginal benefits is the right 
approach to an equitable solution of the 
problem. The best course would be to pay 
the teachers adequately so that no special 
benefits of this type need be offered. 

3.23. One important proposal, however, 
needs consideration. This relates to the 
need to organize a general programme of 
welfare services for ail school teachers in 
each State or Union Territory. The funds 
for this programme should be jointly rais¬ 
ed, teachers contributing U per cent of 
their salaries and the State contributing an 
equal amount. The entire amount thus rais¬ 
ed should be administered by committees 
consisting of representatives of teachers and 
Government. There should be a State level 
committee to decide a broad policy, and 
district level committees to operate the fund 
in accordance with the general policies laid 
down. The fund could be utilized for grants 
for purchase of books and equipment, travel 
grants, scholarships for education ol child¬ 
ren, suitable assistance in case of serious 
sickness or disaster, and such other unfore¬ 
seen calamities. When such a general wel¬ 
fare fund is created for each State or Union 
Territor>% the existing teachers’ welfare 
fund set up by the Government of India 
may be advantageously merged with it.* 

3.24. Financial Implications. An obvious 
objection to these proposals for improve¬ 
ment of remuneration can be taken on fin¬ 
ancial grounds. It may be argued that, at 
the present and proposed levels of ex¬ 
pansion of education, the country does not 
have the resources to adopt these scales of 
pay. We realize that the increase recom¬ 
mended by us will lead to a substantial in¬ 
crease in educational expenditure. But un¬ 
less the salaries are upgraded to these or 


even better levels and unless a feed-back 
process is properly initiated and maintain¬ 
ed, it will not be possible to improve stan¬ 
dards, and education would be unable to 
make a significant contribution to national 
development. The future of education end 
consequently of the nation is at stake and 
the price must be paid. We believe that 
we can and should find the funds needed. 

3.25. A study of the salary structure in 
educationally advanced countries reveals 
some interesting points. In some countries, 
e.p., the USSR, teaching is among the best 
professions. In most of them, a wage com¬ 
parable with other professions is assured. 
Salaries at the university level are general¬ 
ly high enough to attract a reasonable pro¬ 
portion of the best talent in the country. 
The gap between the salaries of university 
and school teachers is narrow. Even the 
highest salaries show a reasonable relation¬ 
ship to the national dividend; and the 
salary is related, not so much to the insti¬ 
tution in which the teacher works, as to 
his qualifications. It is because of these 
factors that these countries can support a 
large expansion of education and also at¬ 
tract a fair proportion of talented persons to 
the teaching profession. 

3.26. The reorganization of the salary 
structure for tcachcr.s on these lines is not 
generally feasible in a developing country 
where the general situation is exactly the 
opposite. Fur instance 

—the salaries of teachers are high 
with reference to the national 
dividend; 

—the salarie.s of teachers compare un¬ 
favourably with those of other 
public servants which are even 
higher; and 

—there are wide differences between thfe 
salaries of teachers at different 
levels. 


The basic reason for this situation is that 
the salaries of the superior ranks in govern¬ 
ment service are fixed very high and with¬ 
out any reference to the economic capacity 
of the people. The origin of this is often 
purely historical, as in our own country. 
Under the imperial regime, the salaries of 
the superior government servants were 
fixed, not in relation to the national divi- 


^ ^ extended to university teachen. From this point of view, tjw 

be permitted to |om a common programme to be organized for all teasers on a State bwiis. In die ahe 
native, eadi university may oigamze a welfare fund for its tesekers on the above Hnc^ n inc ane 
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dend of the Indian people, but with refer¬ 
ence to salaries prevailing in England. Con¬ 
sequently, salaries of the superior govern¬ 
ment servants (who were mostly English¬ 
men) came to be far above the economic 
capacity of the Indian people. Even when 
Indians were recruited to government ser¬ 
vices, these salaries were not reduced be¬ 
cause it was not politically expedient to 
make any marked distinction between them 
and the expatriate officers. Hence the 
salaries of government servants as a class 
came to be fixed at a much higher level 
than what the country could afford. This 
position did not create any difficulties so 
long as the total volume ol governmental 
services was limited. But it .soon became 
the main bottleneck preventing the proper 
development of all social services in general 
and of education in particular. A solution 
was, therefore, attempted by the adoption 
of three questionable devices: 

—Even in government service, the tea¬ 
chers w'erc paid lower than other 
categories of employce.s who had the 
same (or even inferior) qualifications 
and responsibilities; 

—The bulk of the educational enterprise 
was placed, not in the public or slate 
sector, but under local bodies and in 
the private sector; 

—The principle of parity w'as rejected 
and teachers in local authority and 
private schools were paid at lower 
rates. 

We have recommended that these devious 
methods .should be given up forthwith. If 
this is done and all teachers are to be paid 
adequately and on the basis o! parity, there 
are only two ways in which the problem 
can be solved: either the salai ies of all 5 ;ov- 
ernment servants should be reduced—which 
cannot be done unless all incomes are regu¬ 
lated—or the expansion of education will 
have to be restricted. Since the latter is nei¬ 
ther desirable nor possible, the basic dilem¬ 
ma becomes clear; the State is not able to re¬ 
gulate all incomes and reduce the salaries 
of other public servants, and it does not 
have the money to give justice to teachers 
by raising their salaries to a level compar¬ 
able to that of other Government servants. 

3.27. The only rational way out of the 
situation would be to revise all salaries and 
base them, not on the historical legacies of 
the past, but on our needs for services and 
the economic capacity of our society to bear 


the financial burden. This would imply a 
substantial downgrading of many salaries 
and a drastic levelling down of other in¬ 
comes. If such attempts were made, tea¬ 
chers would be ready to play their part, 
although they resist, and rightly so, any 
attempt to keep their salaries only at a 
lower level. 


3,28. Urgency of the Problem and Need 
for Central Assistance. Before leaving this 
subject, we would like to stress two points. 
The first is the urgency of the problem. The 
need for improving the salaries of the school 
teachers in a big way is justified fully on its 
own merits and has become urgent, partly 
because of the programme of educational 
improvement we have in view and partly 
because of the rise in the cost of living. 
This urgency has been heightened by the 
recent revision of the salaries of university 
teachers w^hich has widened the existing 
disparities even further. We, therefore, re¬ 
commend that the proposals made by us re¬ 
garding the improvement of salaries of 
school teachers should be given effect to 
immediately. The second point i elates to 
Central assistance. During the first three 
plans, almost every State Government re¬ 
vised the salaries of teachers more than once 
and the assistance of the Central Govern¬ 
ment was made available, in some form or 
other, for most of these revisions because 
the expenditure on these programmes wa.s 
always treated as a ‘plan outlay’. The 
salaries of teachers are very much on the 
low side at present and the effort needed to 
raise them to satisfactory levels is huge, 
partly because of the size of the increment 
and partly because of the numbers involved. 
We are afraid that the State Governments 
wdll not be able to deal wuth this very sig¬ 
nificant problem quickly and adequately 
unless Central assistance is made av^ailable 
on a generous basis. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that liberal Central assistance should 
be given to State Governments for improv¬ 
ing the salaries of school teachers as re¬ 
commended by us. Whether this assistance 
is given to them through the plans or out¬ 
side the plans is not really an important 
issue, although w^e are of the view that the 
existing practice of including this expendi¬ 
ture within the plan should preferably be 
continued. 


Retirement Benefits 

3.29. Principle of Uniformity. Of the 
various schemes for retirement benefits now 
in force, probablv the best is that provided 
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by the Government of India for its em¬ 
ployees. This includes a death-cum- 
retirement gratuity, pension or gratuity, 
depending upon the length of service per¬ 
formed, and a family pension. State Govern¬ 
ments are now adopting it with certain 
modifications for their own employees but 
there are various differences litween the 
benefits given to employees of the Central 
Government and those given to the 
employees of the State Governments. Simi¬ 
larly, no attempt is being made to extend 
the scheme to teachers in local authority and 
private schools.' We see no justification for 
these variations and recommend that the 
system of retirement benefits to teachers 
should be based on the principles of uni¬ 
formity and parity. The principle of uni¬ 
formity implies that retirement benefits 
should be uniform for all government ser¬ 
vants—Central and State; and the principle 
of parity implies that retirement benefits 
given to teachers in government service 
should also be extended to teachers working 
in educational institutions conducted by 
local authoritief and private organizations. 
The introduction of such uniformity and 
parity would not involve any large increase 
in expenditure and would be easier to adopt 
than even parity in remuneration. 

3.30. Retirement Benefits for School 
Teachers: Interim Measures. While this 
is the ideal towards which administrations 
should move, some alternative transitional 
solutions to the problem may have to be 
adopted. With regard to school teachers, 
we make the following recommendations: 


(1) Age of Retirement For Government 
teachers, the age of retirement is 58 years 
in some cases, 55 years (with provision for 
extension up to 58) in others and in one 
State (West Bengal), 60 years. The same 
rules generally apply to teachers in local 
authority schools. For private school tea- 
diers, the age of retirement varies, from 
area to area, from 55 to 58 years and even 
to 60 years. In Bihar it is 62 years. In 
Orissa, there is no age limit for retirement 
and a person can work as long as he is 
physically fit Until provision for adequate 
pension is made, it is desirable to provide 
for a higher age limit for retirement We 
recommend that the normal retirement age 
for teachers should be 60 years; and there 
should be provision for extension up to 65 
yfetrs provided the person is physically fit 

1 P&r details sec pap^ on Retirement Benefits Jor Tem 

2 See Sttpplemeotary Volume 1, Part IV. 


and mentally alert to discharge his duties 
efficiently. 

(2) Retirement Benefits. The teachers in 
government schools are provided with 
pension, gratuity and family pension in most 
States. In others, provision is made for 
provident fund and insurance. The Union 
Territories generally offer the same benefits 
as are given to the employees of the Central 
Government. 


With regard to teachers working in non¬ 
government schools, most of the States pro¬ 
vide a contributory provident fund only. 
Recently, however, the Triple-Benefit 
Scheme, w’hich provides for provident fund, 
pension and insurance, is becoming popular. 
Originally introduced in Madras, it has now 
been adopted in Andhra Pradesh (without 
insurance), Assam, Bihar, Kerala, Mysore 
and Uttar Pradesh. In addition, Kerala 
offers the same retirement benefits for 
teachers in non-governmenc schools as are 
given to teachers in government schwls, 
provided the former opt for the conduct and 
discipline rules applicable to government 
servants and renounce the right to partici¬ 
pate in elections. West Bengal provides 
only provident fund and gratuity. The 
Ministry of Education has drawn up a 
Triple-Benefit Scheme for teachers in non¬ 
government schools which is now being 
adopted in the Union Territories.^ In view' 
of the progress already made, w'C recom¬ 
mend that, as an interim measure, the 
Triple-Benefit Scheme should be adopted 
for all teachers in non-government schools 
in all States and Union Territories. 


The interest on the provident fund 
amounts of school teachers is now generally 
paid at 4 penr cent per year. It should be 
much higher. There are also some other 
problems connected with its admmistralton. 
We shall discus these in some detail in the 
next section with reference to teachers in 
higher education. The same recommoi- 
dations should be extended, mutaiis mutan¬ 
dis^ to the provident fund of the school 
teachers also. 

3.31. Retirement Benefits for^ Teachers in 
Higher Ediicathm: Interim Measures. The 

arj, included to Supplementary Volume I, Part IV. 
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retirement age for teachers in higher edu¬ 
cation is ordinarily 60 years, with provision 
for extension generally up to 65 years, and 
in a few cases, even up to 70 years. Most 
of the universities offer a contri^tory pro¬ 
vident fund only. The rate of contribution 
is generally 8^ per cent of the basic pay. 
Some universities permit the teacher to 
contribute up to 15 per cent of his pay and 
their own contribution is credited, depend¬ 
ing upon the salary, at 8 to 12 per cent. 
Some provide for gratuity in addition to 
contributory provident fund. In Madras, 
the Triple-Benefit Scheme has been extended 
to university and college teachers. A deci¬ 
sion to the same effect has also been taken 
by the Central universities and the details of 
the proposal are being worked out. We re¬ 
commend that it would be desirable to 
adopt the Triple-Benefit Scheme for all 
university and college teachers. 

3.32- Where a scheme of provident fund 
is in operation—'Whether for school or 
college teachers,—we suggest the following 
changes : 

(1) At present, a teacher begins to 
contribute to the provident fund only 
after he becomes permanent. In our 
opinion, the contribution to the pro¬ 
vident fund, which is a compulsory 
form of saving, should begin right 
from the first day of a teacher’s 
career. We. therefore, recommend 
that all teachers, whether temporar>" 
or permanent, should be required 
to contribute to the provident fund. 

(2) The contribution of the employers 
to the provident fund of a teacher 
should be paid from month to month 
and the present rule that the teach¬ 
er is not entitled to get employer’s 
contribution if he leaves the service 
within five years, should be res¬ 
cinded. It serves no useful purpose 
and is patently unfair to the 
teachers. 

(3) At present, the amounts of the 
contributory provident funds of 
teachers are generally invested in 
the Postal Saving Bank where a 
separate account is maintained for 
each teacher. This has obvious 
administrative advantages. But 
financially, it is a very disadvantage¬ 
ous procedure. The rate of interest 
on deposits in Postal Savings Bank 
is only four per cent, though for 
long-term dej^its like provident 
funds, the rate of interest should be 


six per cent or more. There is 
thus a considerable loss to teachers 
and we recommend that a more 
equitable system of investing pro¬ 
vident fund amounts should be de¬ 
vised. 

Conditions of Work and Service 

3.33. Conditions of Work. In creative 
work like teaching or research, the provision 
of stimulating conditions of work and ade¬ 
quate opportunities for professional 
advancement are extremely important and 
can play a very significant role in attracting 
and retaining the right type of persons in 
the profession. The conditions of work in 
educational institutions should be such as 
to enable teachers to function at their 
highest level of efficiency. This would 
imply the provision of certain minimum 
facilities in the classroom, essential teach¬ 
ing aids, library and laboratory facilities, 
and the maintenance of a manageable pupil- 
teacher ratio. It will also imply a system 
which encourages initiative, experimenta¬ 
tion and creativity and gives adequate free¬ 
dom to teachers in the organization of their 
courses and in the use of methods and 
techniques they consider most suitable. 
The hours of work should be similar to those 
of other public servants, account being 
taken, not only of actual classroom teach¬ 
ing, but also of other work connected with 
it. such as study and preparation, correction 
of exercises, evaluation, organization of co- 
curricular and extra-curricular activities, 
tutorials, seminars and other programmes 
of student guidance. Adequate facilities 
should also be provided for professional 
growth through seminars, summer institutes, 
grants for the purchase of books or conduct 
of research, liberal facilities for study and 
sabbatical leave for self-renewal, and ade¬ 
quate prospects for promotion to higher 
cadres. We also recommend that a scheme 
should be drawn up under which every 
teacher should get a concessional railway 
pass to any part of India once in five yeans 
on payrment of a reasonable contribution 
related to his salary. 

3.34. Parity in the Terms and Conditions 
of Service. The terms and conditions of 
service of teachers in government and 
local authority service are fairly satisfac¬ 
tory, except in one major particular: that 
the academic and civic freedom of these 
teachers is often severely restricted. 'The 
conduct and discipline rules applicable to 
teachers in government service (and 
these are generally extended to teachers 
in local authority service as well) are the 
same as for all other government employees. 
There is no reason why this should be so. 
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Each profession should have separate con¬ 
ditions of service; and the conduct and 
discipline rules for teachers should provide 
academic freedom which is essential to en¬ 
able them to function efficiently. Moreover, 
existing conduct and discipline iniles were 
mainly framed under a foreign regime when 
control of the political views of teachers 
was a major objective of official policy. 
Unfortunately, these rules, which have long 
become obsolete, are still substantially in 
force. It would, therefore, be desirable to 
frame separate and new conduct and discip¬ 
line rules for teachers in government 
service, which would ensure them the free¬ 
dom required for professional efficiency and 
advancement. 

3.35. In so far as private schools are con¬ 
cerned, the difficulties are of two kinds: 
several private managements have not 
framed proper terms and conditions of 
service; and not infrequently, the services 
of teachers are terminated on inadequate 
grounds and without regard to fairness and 
justice. To meet the first of these difficul¬ 
ties, we recommend the adoption of the 
principle of parity and suggest that the 
terms and conditions of service of teachers 
in government and private schools should 
be the same. This will confer some material 
benefits on the teachers in private schools 
and give greater academic freedom to 
teachers in government schools. We feel 
that, as a general practice, the services of a 
teacher should be terminated only after the 
prescribed procedure is followed and he is 
given adequate opportunity to defend him¬ 
self. In all cases, there should be an appeal 
to an arbitration tribunal consisting of a 
representative of the teacher, a representa¬ 
tive of the management and a representative 
of the Department, 

3.36. Residential Accommodation. The 

problem of residential accommodation is of 
great importance. Difficulties often arise in 
the rural areas when no residential accom¬ 
modation is available locally and the teacher 
is compelled to stay in another locality. 
This interferes with the efficiency of his 
work and prevents him from building up 
proper contacts with parents or undertaking 
programmes of adult education. These and 
such other problems would be eliminated if 
it would be possible to provide reasonable 
residential accommodation for teachers in 
the locality itself. We recommend, there¬ 
fore, that every effort should be made to 
increase residential accommodation for 
teachers in rural areas. It should be 
regarded as a responsibility of the local 


commimity to provide such accommodation. 
Wherever necessary and possible, state 
subsidies should be made available for the 
programme. In urban areas, and particu¬ 
larly in big cities, the problem is sometimes 
easier and sometimes more difficult than in 
villages. A programme of building cons¬ 
truction and grant of adequate house-rent 
allowances in all big cities to enable teachers 
to obtain decent housing facilities is needed. 
Cooperative housing schemes for teachers 
should be encouraged and loans for cons¬ 
truction of houses should be made available 
on favourable terms. 

3.37. In the universities and affiliated 
colleges, it is necessary to provide residential 
accommodation. General experience has 
been that universities which provide 
residential accommodation to teachers have 
been able to obtain the service.*? of eminent 
teachers and to retain them. The target to 
be reached over the next 20 years, should 
be to provide residential accommodation to 
about 50 per cent of the teachers in the 
universities and to 20 per cent in affiliated 
colleges. 

3.38. Additional Earnings. The problem 
of additional earnings of teachers, over and 
above their salaries, dcserv'cs consideration 
At the school stage, the chief source of 
additional earnings to teachers is private 
tuitions. This practice prevails largely in 
urban areas and. in manv places, complaints 
are made that it has become almost a 
scandal. We realize that some children 
(these may be gifted children preparing to 
excel in examinations or backward ones who 
mav need special aid to come up to the 
ordinary' level) will need extra assistance 
from the teachers. In our opinion, such 
assistance should be provided, on an institu¬ 
tional basis, by the school itcself. The 
teachers concerned -should be adequately 
remunerated and the cost should be met 
partly by charging special fees and partly 
from school funds. At the university stage, 
the chief source of additional remuneration 
is part-time consultancy to government 
or industry, or remuneration from additional 
work, such as research carried out by the 
department, or fees for evaluating exan»i- 
nation scripts. Such additional earnings 
should be permitted, though care should be 
exercised to see that the concession is not 
abused and that the work of the department 
does not suffer. The existing practice under 
which a teacher is required to pay a part 
of his earnings to the employing authority 
is, in our opinion, unfair. We think that 
such payment should not be required where 
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the earnings do not exceed 50 per cent of 
the salary. If it exceeds this amount, a 
progressive reduction may be made. 

3.39. Civic Rights. We attach great im¬ 
portance to the civic freedom of teachers. 
We consider the participation of teachers in 
social and public life to be highly desirable 
in the interest of the profession and the 
educational service as a whole, and that such 
participation will enrich the .social and 
political life of the county. Teachers should 
be free to exercise all civic rights enjoyed 
by citizens and should be eligible for public 
offices^at the local, district, State or national 
levels. No legal restriction should be placed 
on their, participation in elections. When 
they do so, the>»^ should be exp^ted to pro¬ 
ceed on leave during the election campaign 


and to relinquish temporarily their teaching 
duties if the requirements of public office 
interfere with their proper disdiarge. Such 
participation should be in a purely personal 
capacity and care should be taken to see 
that the institution which the teacher serves 
or his students are not involved in it. 

3.4.0. Wonm Teachers. Some discussion 
is needed regarding two important catego¬ 
ries of teachers with special problems— 
women teachers, e^cially for rural areas, 
and teachers for tribal localities. At pi'esent 
women teachers form the majority at the 
pre-primary stage. At other stages, the pro¬ 
portion of women teachers has been con¬ 
tinually increasing in the post-independence 
period as the irtatistics in Table 3.S will 
show. 


r.\BLE 3.3. WOMEN TEACHERS (1950-65) 


Item 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

(estimated; 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I. irWtefi tiachas in lotser primary schooh 

I'otal no. of women tcachcn . . . . 

l. Women teachers in higher primary schools 

S2,28i 

(18) 

117.067 

(20) 

126,788 

(21) 

200.000 

(2.:) 

n<'. of women teachers 

3. Women teachers in secondary schools 

12,887 

<i8> 

23,"’ ‘ \ 

(19) 

83,532 

(32) 

0 

0 

Total no, I'f women teachers .... 

4, Women teachers in schools for vocational education 

19,982 

(19) 

35/>85 

(23) 

62,347 

(27) 

95,C -0 
(28. 

Total no. of women teachers , , . . 2,131 

(23) 

5. Women teaciur^ tn mititunons for higher education {arts and 
science) 

2,966 

(22) 

00 

' ,200 
vl7) 

Total no, *'f women teachers . , . . 

. 1,716 

fio) 

3»136 

(13) 


8,512 

(17) 

6. Women teacher:^ in colleges for professional education 





Total no. of women teachers . . . . 

334 

(7) 

666 

(8) 

1,86s 

(12) 

2,750 

(II) 

Source, Mmistrj of Education, Form A. 





N.B. Figures in [Mu-entheses show the number of women teachers for every 100 men teacher j. 



It will be seen that the number of women 
teachers in lower primary schools has 
increased from 82,000 to 200,000 or from 1*^ 
to 24 per 100 men teachers. In the higher 
primary schools, where the demand for 
women teachers is great, especially in rural 
areas, their number has increased from 
13,000 to 140,000 or from 18 to 37 per 100 
men teachers. In secondary schools and 
colleges of arts and science, the increase is 
not so large, but shows .steady progiess. li 
is only in vocational schools and colleges— 
and this is not unexpected—that their num¬ 
ber is still very limited- 
41 M. of Edu.—9 


3.41> It is necessary to emphasize the 
need for the employment of women 
teachers in increasing proportions. At the 
lower primary stage, they make good 
teachers; and in many rural areas, the pre¬ 
sence of a woman teacher will bring more 
girls to schools. At the higher primary 
stage, the employment of women teachers 
and the conduct of special schools for girls 
will be necessary for some years to come in 
most of our rural areas. In secondary 
si^ools and colleges of arts and science, the 
proportion of institutions for girls is conti¬ 
nually increasing. These are mostly staffed 
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by women teachers- Even in the re¬ 
maining institutions, a large majority are 
really mixed institutions with some pnpor- 
tion of girls attending; In all of them, it 
should be a rule to have at least one woman 
teacher on the staff and where the number 
of girls is large, at least one woman teacher 
for every 30 girls. Girls are also increasing¬ 
ly attending vocational schools and this 
emphasizes die need for the employment of 
more women teachers in them. 

3.42. This problem was examined in 
detail by the National Committee on 
Women’s Education which has made a num¬ 
ber of useful recommendations on the 
subject. We support them fulh'. For con¬ 
venience of reference, however, we would 
highlight the following recommendations* 

(1) The employment of women teachers 
. should be encouraged at all stages 

and in all sectors of education. 

(2) Opportunities for part time employ¬ 
ment of women teachere should be 
provided on a large scale in order 
to enable married women to look 
after their homes in addition to 
teaching. 

(3) Residential acconunodation should 
be provided for women teachers, 
particularly in rural areas, on a 
priority basis. 

(4) In order to get women teachers to 
w’ork in rural areas in adequate 
numbers, the scheme of condensed 
courses for adult women which 
is now being operated upon by the 
CSWB should be expanded. Pro¬ 
mising girls from rural areas 
should be given scholarships to 
educate and train themselves to 
become teachers. 

(5) Many women cannot remain away 
from their homes for long periods 
as is often required in courses for 
professional training or of fui-ther 
general education- lliey will, how¬ 
ever, be greatly benefited by pri¬ 
vate study and correspondence 
education. These facilities should 
be specially provided for them. 

(6) Wherever necessary, special allow¬ 
ances may be given to women 
teachers working in rural areas. 

3.43. Testehers for Wbal Areas, Equally 
important is the need to secure the services 
of good teachers for tribal areas. It will be 
necessary to give special allowances to such 


teachers because they have to live under 
very trying conditions. Assistance may also 
have to be provided for the education of 
their grown-up children. Residential 
accommodation is very often a must as no 
rented buildings are available in places 
where the tribals live- 


It is also desirable to provide some special 
training to teachers who are going to work 
in tribal areas. This should include a study 
of the tribal language or languages and of 
tribal culture. In Stales where there is a 
large tribal population, special institutions 
will have to be set up to provide orientation 
courses to teachers posted to tribal locali¬ 
ties. Encouragement should also be given 
to tribal young men and women to become 
teachers in the schools of these areas. 


3.44. Teachers' Organizations. Teachers 
organizations in all parts of the world have 
followed, or are following an almost identi¬ 
cal pattern of growth : .starting as ‘trade 
unions’ designed to fight for material bene¬ 
fits and gradually becoming bodies concern¬ 
ed with many aspects of their members’ 
lives- The National Union of Teachers in 
the UK. for instance, was founded in 1870 
because of a desperate need improve 
salaries and conditions of work. Since then 
it has broadened its functions enormously, 
though it still continues to be active and 
increasingly successful in negotiating 
material benefits for its members. In India 
also, teachers’ organizations arc deve¬ 
loping on the same broad line:>. idosi of 
them are currently engaged, and rightly so, 
in securing better salaries and conditions of 
work for teachers. But some of them have 
already started other programmes of acade¬ 
mic work and are conducting research, 
organizing in-service education and produc¬ 
ing literature needed by teachers. On the 
w*hole, however, the teachers' organizations 
have still a long way to go, especially in the 
development of their academic programmes. 
While States can assist in this under^ 
taking, it is essentially a task for the 
teachers themselves. 


3-45. Some of the functions of teachers' 
organizations will be 

- tu secure fui then members, indivi¬ 
dually and collectively, their right* 
ful status—social, economic and 
professional; 
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— to safeguard their professional 

interests and to secure satisfactory 
conditions of work and service; 

— to secure the professional growth of 

teachers through refresher courses, 
seminars, publications, library ser¬ 
vice and research; 

—to work for the improvement of 
education in response to the chal¬ 
lenge of the ever-changing socio¬ 
economic situation; 

— to improve the teaching of subjects 

through the establishment of 
subject-teachers’ associations; and 
~ to establish a professional code of 
conduct for teachers and to ensure 
that it is followed by members. 

Professional organizations of teachers ful¬ 
filling the above functions and having a 
responsible and representative body of 
members should be recognised by the 
Central and State Governments. Such recog¬ 
nition should entitle them to the right of 
being consulted on all matters relating to 
school education, general and professional 
education of teachers, and their salaries and 
conditions of work and service. 

3.46. Joint Teachers’ Councils. On the 
lines of the scheme recently approved by 
the Government of India for joint consulta¬ 
tive machinery and cumpulsory arbitration 
for Central Governrnenl employees, we 
recommend the constitution of joint teach¬ 
ers’ councils in each State and Union 
Territory. Those councils should consist of 
representatives from tc-achers’ organizations 
and officers of the Education Departments, 
with the Secretary, Education Department, 
as chairman. These would meet as often as 
necessary but at least once in six months. 
Their scope and function.s will include all 
matters relatina to conditions of service and 
work, welfare service of teachers of all 
categories, and general programmes for the 
improvement of education.’ The councils 
will be advisory bodies; but there would be 
a convention that, subject to the final autho¬ 
rity of the State Cabinet, agreements 
reached at the council shall become opera¬ 
tive. If there is a total failure of negotia¬ 
tions, compulsory arbitration should be pro¬ 
vided for in respect of matters of pay and 
allowances, hours of w'ork and leave. The 
joint teachers’ councils wi^t create a forum 
where the officers of the Department will 


meet the representatives of teachers’ organi¬ 
zations at a sufficiently high level. We 
trust that this would help to build good 
relations between teachers and the State 
Governments and promote the cause of 
education by smoothening the innumerable 
administrative problems w'hich are not 
promptly dealt with and which, by causing 
much avoidable suffering and inconvenience 
to teachers, have an adverse effect on edu¬ 
cational standards. 

3.47. Social Status and Morale. The effi¬ 
ciency of the teaching profession and its 
contribution to national dev'elopment in 
general ami educational improvement in 
particular, wull depend largely on its social 
status and morale. This will, in its turn, 
depend upon twm inter-related factors; 
economic status and civic rights of teachers, 
and their professional competence, charac¬ 
ter and sense of dedication. Throughout 
the world, the general experience has been 
that, as the material rewards of teachers are 
elevated, it becomes possible to recruit into 
the profession individuals of a continually 
improving quality and w'kh more extended 
professional training; and in proportion as 
the competence, integrity and dedication of 
teachers has increased, society has been 
increasingly w’illing—and justifiably sc—to 
give greater recognition to their material 
and economic status. We visualize a similar 
development in India over the next fw^enty 
years- 

3.48. National Awards for School 

Teachers. For some years past, the Minis- 
trv of Education has been operating a 
scheme of national awards for school 
teachers.* The principal object of the 
scheme is to grant recognition to school 
teachers who have done outstanding work 
and helped to raise the status of the teach¬ 
ing profession. By and large, the .‘scheme 
has worked fairly w’ell. Wc wmuld. 
however, request the Miiiijtrv of Education 
to examine the following suggestions w’hich 
were made to us regarding this scheme and 
which, in our opinion, will improve its 
effectiveness. 

(1) The number of awards is very small 
at present. In our opinun, there should be 
about 500 awards. At the primary stage, it 
is very difficult to compare the merits of 
teachers working under entirely different 
conditions. We, therefore, suggest that, 
broadly speaking, an award should be given 
every year to a primary teacher from each 


I regard to recruitment, promotion and discipline, the councils will deal uith matters of general principles only 

and not with individual «mm». 

Z Similar sdiemcs have also been in operation in some States. 
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district. For secondary teachers there 
should be about 200 awards in all, given on 
a State-basis as at present. 

(2) In order to minimize the influence of 
non-educational considerations such as poli¬ 
tics or caste, it is desirable to stren^en 
the selection committees for the awards at 
all levels. With the committees at the State 
level, some outstanding non-official edu¬ 


cationists and teachers known for their in- 
te^ty and public status should be asso¬ 
ciated, and to the extent possible, this should 
also be done in the district-level committees. 

(3) The travelling allowance gi\ en to the 
teachers receiving awards should be on the 
same basis as for Class I officers of the 
Government of India. The arrangements 
for their stay in Delhi should be comfort¬ 
able and generous. 



CHAPTER IV 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


I. General. (1) Significance; (2) Major 
weaknesses in the existing system of pro¬ 
fessional education. 

II, Removing the Isolation of Teacher Educa¬ 
tion. Breaking the isolation: (4) from 
universities; (7) from schools; (10) from 
one another; comprehensive colleges; up¬ 
grading training institutions for pre- 
primary and primary teachers; State 
Boards of Teacher Education. 

III. Improving the Quality of Teacher Educa¬ 
tion, (14> Reorientation of subject know¬ 
ledge; (15) Duration of the training 
course; (18) Integrated courses of general 
and professional education; (21) Vitalizing 
professional studies; (23) Improving me¬ 
thods of teaching and evaluation; (25) Im¬ 
provement of student-teaching; (26) Deve¬ 
lopment of special courses and pro¬ 
grammes; (27) Revision and improvement 
of curricula; (28) Curriculum for the pro¬ 
fessional education of primary teachers; 
(31) Curriculum for the professional edu¬ 
cation of se^condary teachers; (33) General 
observations: (35) Postgraduate courses. 


IV. Improving the Quality of Training Institu¬ 
tions. (41) Training institutions for se¬ 
condary teachers—staff; (43) Students; 
(44) Facilities; (45) Improvement of insti¬ 
tutions for primary teachers—staff; (47) 

Students; (51) Other facilities; (52) Tui¬ 
tion fees; (53) Demonstration or experi¬ 
mental schools; (54) Expansion of train¬ 
ing facilities—State plans; expansion of 
facilities; part-time facilities; correspond¬ 
ence education; evening or part-time 
courses; clearance of backlog; size of insti¬ 
tutions; location. 

V. Continuing Professional Education of 
Teachers. (55) The role of the school; 
(56) Part-time and whole-time in-service 
education; (57) In-service education of 
school teachers; (58) Professional prepara¬ 
tion of teachers in higher education. 

VI. Maintenance of Standards in Teacher Edu¬ 
cation. (dii) Need for organizations at 
the State and national levels; (64) The 
role of the Centre, 


4.01. Significance. A sound programme 
of professional education of teachers is 
essential for the qualitative improvement of 
education. Investment in teacher education 
can yield very rich dividends because the 
financial resources required arc small when 
measured against the resulting improve¬ 
ments in the education of millions. In the 
absence of other influences, a teacher tries 
to teach in the way in which he himself 
was taught by his favourite teachers and 
thus tends to perpetuate the traditional 
methods of teaching. In a situation like the 
present when new and dynamic methods of 
instruction are needed, such an attitude be¬ 
comes an obstacle to progress. It can be 
modified only by effective professional edu¬ 
cation which will initiate the teachers to the 
needed revolution in teaching and lay the 
foundations for their future professional 
growth. I^t-rate teacher training institu¬ 
tions can thus play a crucial role in the 
development of education. 


4.02. Major Weaknesses ui the Existing 
System of Professioiial Edneation. Unfor¬ 
tunately. the professional education of tea¬ 
chers has been comparatively neglected in 
the post-independence period. Its signifi¬ 
cance was stressed by the University Edu¬ 
cation Commission (1949), the Secondary 
^ucation Commission (1953) and the Inter¬ 
national Team on Teachers and Curricula 
in Secondary Schools (1954), Several semi¬ 
nars were held and study groups were 
appointed to discuss improvements in ele¬ 
mentary and secondary teacher education. 
But their recommendations have not yet 
been implemented in any large measure. By 
and large, training institutions for primary 
and secondaiT teachers have remained iso¬ 
lated from the main stream of the academic 
life of the university, as well as from the 
daily problems of the schools. The quality 
of training institutions remains, with a few 
exceptions, either mediocre or poor. Com¬ 
petent staff are not attracted; vitaliW and 
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realism are lacking in the curriculum and 
programme of work which continue to be 
largely traditional; and set patterns and 
rigid techniques are followed in practice¬ 
teaching, with a disregard for present-day 
needs and objectives. A comprehensive 
programme of improvement is urgently 
needed in teacher ^ucation and we propose 
to discuss this under the following heads: 

— Removing the isolation of training 
institutions by bringing them into 
the direct stream of the academic 
life of the universities and by build¬ 
ing up closer relations with the 
schools and between the training 
institutions preparing teachers for 
different levels: 

— Improving the quality of training 
programmes and training institu¬ 
tions; 

— Expanding training facilities; 

— Making adequate provision for the 
continuing professional education of 
all teachers: and 

— Creating appropriate agencies, both 
at the Centre and in the States, for 
the maintenance of standards in 
teacher education. 

Removing the Isolation of Teacher 
Education 

4.03. We attach great importance to the 
proposal to break the isolation of training 
institutions. In our opinion, this is the one 
reform that can make a break-through, 
vitalize teacher education and through it. 
the process of learning and teaching in our 
millions of classrooms. This isolation takes 
three forms: 

— Isolation jrom University Life. The 
professional education of primary 
teachers is not looked upon as a 
concern of the universities. Ilie 
professional education of secondary 
teachers is with the universities, no 
doubt, but it has become separated 
from other intellectual disciplines 
in the university and is treated al¬ 
most as a Cinderella in universiW 
life. 

— Isolation from Schools. Teacher edu¬ 
cation. both at the primary and 
secondary levels has become isolat¬ 
ed from schools and current deve¬ 
lopments in school education. 


— Isolation from One Another^ The 
different types of teacher training 
institutions are isolated from one 
another and do not form an inte* 
grated community. 

No significant improvement in teacher 
education is possible unless this isolation is 
broken. 

4.04. Breaking the Isolation from Univer¬ 
sities. Our first suggestion is that education 
should be brought into the main stream of 
the academic life of the universities. In 
India, the general trend has been to identify 
education with pedagogy. It has been taught 
mostlv in training institutions and is studied 
only by those who decide to enter the tea¬ 
ching profession, after such a decision has 
been made. In the educationally advanced 
countries, however, education has developed 
considerably as a social science and a sepa¬ 
rate academic discipline. The realisation 
that education is an instrument of change— 
social, political and economic—is having far- 
reaching implications, not only for educa¬ 
tion as an intellectual discipline of great 
scientific and philosophic import, but for 
other disciplines as well It is also worth 
noting that philosophers and social scientists 
have begim to give special attention to edu¬ 
cation as an important part of their fields of 
study. We. therefore, recommend that, in 
view of its increasing scope and importance, 
‘education’ should be recognized as a social 
science or an independent discipline. We 
also recommend that ‘education* as an elec¬ 
tive subject should be introduced at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate stages on 
the lines indicated below: 

(1) The courses in undergraduate edu¬ 
cation should give an orientation in three 
broad areas—sociological, philosophical and 
psychological foundations of education. The 
contributions of great educators, compara¬ 
tive education and a study of some of the 
current educational problems could be in¬ 
cluded in the course.’ Moreover, the inter¬ 
relationship of education with national deve¬ 
lopment in all its aspects needs to be stress¬ 
ed in these courses. A wide choice should 
be offered so that it would be possible for a 
student to choose education in combination 
with any other .subject, e.p*. one or more of 
the natural sciences, mathematics, beha¬ 
vioural sciences, most subjects in the hu¬ 
manities, and even professional courses like 
engineering or social work. 


See Report of the UGC Committee on Education as an Elective Subject at the Undergraduate Stage, New 
Delhi, 1966. We broidfy agree'with its recommendations. 
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(2) At the postgraduate stage* an M.A. 
degree in Education should be introduced, 
to be taken two years after the first degree 
in any subject. In addition, it should be pos> 
sible at mis stage to combine education 
with one other subject selected from a wide 
range in the humanities and the sciences. 
To begin with, this may even be left as an 
additional option and a scholarship may be 
given to students who uiTer it and who 
agree to be teachers after the completion of 
the course. 

(3) In all these courses—undergraduate or 
postgraduate—a minimum teaching practice 
should be obligatory just as laboratory 
work is a compulsory part of the study of 
sciences. It should be possible for a student 
who has taken these courses, to become a 
teacher, after a period of internship and, if 
necessary, after some in-service education 
provided through summer institutes. 

4-05. We recommend that this pro¬ 
gramme should be sponsored by the UGC in 
a few selected universities and developed 
speedily on a large scale- In each selected 
university, a Department or Institute or 
preferably a School of Education should be 
established to develop research and training 
programmes in collaboration with other 
discipline^'. Its main functions would be 

— to conduct undergraduate and post¬ 

graduate courses in education; 

— to conduct courses in professional 

education for different categories of 
teachers—pre-primary, primary and 
secondary'; 

— to provide extension services to a 

few institutions of teacher educa¬ 
tion at all levels and to assist them 
to grow; 

to organize summer institutes and in- 
service programmes in subject con¬ 
tent as well as in professional edu¬ 
cation; 

— to work in close collaboration with a 

few schools of all types with a view 
to developing research and evolving 
better curricula and techniques of 
teaching; and 

— to promote research in education, 

especially with an inter-disciplinary 
approach. 

A practice should also be adopted of 
appointing eminent professors in different 
disciplines as part-time professors in the 


schools of education to explain new develop¬ 
ments in their fields and the manner in 
which they will affect education at the 
sdhool stage. Apart from the intrinsic value 
of such contacts for improving professional 
education itself, this measure will inci¬ 
dentally help in raising the status of pro¬ 
fessional education and in interesting lead¬ 
ing intellectuals in school education. 

This programme will have two in¬ 
cidental advantages. As education can be 
studied without any commitment to being a 
teacher and in combination with other sub¬ 
jects, many talented students will study it 
and if their interest is aroused sufficiently, 
some of them may join the profession. The 
study of education itself will also begin to 
receive the enriching inter-disciplinary 
attention that is now lacking. 

4.06. Breaking the Isolation from Schools. 
To break down the isolation from schools, 
every training institution should be requir¬ 
ed to guide neighbourhood schools and their 
staff in planning their work and in using 
improved methods of teaching. Such exten¬ 
sion work is needed as much for the im¬ 
provement of schools as for the improvement 
of the training programme itself. We, 
therefore, recommend that an extension 
department should be established in each 
training institution—pre-primary, primary 
or secondary—^and should be regarded as an 
essential part of the programme and the 
responsibility of the training institution as 
a whole. All members of the staff should 
participate in it, and it should not be left 
to the coordinator only. Excellent pioneer 
work has been done by the Department of 
Extension Programmes for Secondary Edu¬ 
cation of the NCERT by providing extension 
services in nearly 50 per cent of teacher 
training institutions at the secondary level. 
The National Institute of Basic Education 
has also made a small beginning at the pri¬ 
mary stage. What is now needed is a deep¬ 
ening of the pro^amme and its expansion 
to cover every training institution. It would 
also be desirable to transfer the control of 
these programmes to the States and to locate 
this control in the State Institutes of Educa¬ 
tion, whenever and wherever they are ready. 
Only a co-ordinating, advisory and clearing¬ 
house role in the scheme should be retain^ 
by the NCERT. 

4.07. One other way in which training in¬ 
stitutions can keep in active touch with 
schools would be ffirough their old students. 
Institutions for teacher education should 
have effective alumni associations which 
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would periodically bring together old stu¬ 
dents from far and near to discuss problems 
of common interest with the college staff. 
Such discussions which would cover achieve¬ 
ments of individual teachers and difficulties 
experienced in implementing the pro¬ 
grammes envisaged while under training, 
would benefit the institution as well as the 
past students now working as teachers, and 
provide opportunities for a follow-up of ihe 
schemes of work planned in outline during 
the training period. If there was anything 
that was unrealistic or impractical in them, 
the staff would see their way to modifying 
their approach. If the failure to implement 
was due to lack of enthusiasm or want of 
support from the school and the staff, at¬ 
tempts would be made to overcome the ob¬ 
stacles. The ver>’ idea that old students and 
the college staff would meet periodically 
to discuss reports of work and frame future 
programmes would keep up the enthusiasm 
of the students and lead them to try out 
their own ideas and projects instead of fol¬ 
lowing routine methods. Such a close link 
between old students and the staff has im¬ 
mense potentialities for making teacher edu¬ 
cation dynamic and progressive. 


4.08. Yet another method of breaking this 
isolation is to make student-teaching a 
comprehensive internship in which trainees 
are able to observe the entire work of the 
school and to participate actively in all the 
important professional activities of a tea¬ 
cher, both in and out of the classroom. Such 
comprehensive and fruitful internship will 
be possible only when there is a systematic* 
collaboration and cooperation between the 
schools and the training institutions and 
when student-teaching is regarded as the 
joint responsibility of the producers (i.c.. the 
training institutions) and the tisers (ie., the 
schools and State Departments). Depart¬ 
ments of Education should develop such col¬ 
laboration by giving special reco^ition and 
status to schools selected for the programme 
as ‘cooperating schools’ and by providing 
them with adequate grants for equipment 
and maintenance (i.e., to meet the entire 
cost of allowances to the supervising tea¬ 
chers). The pioneering experience of the 
Kegional Colleges of Education will be of 
help in the development of this programme. 


4.09. Collaboration between schools and 
training institutions could advantageously 
be extended beyond the internship pro¬ 
gramme. Selected teachers from coo^rating 
schools could join the training college staff, 


on deputation, from time to time and parti¬ 
cipate, not only in the general prograniines 
of the college, but also in evolving new plans 
of work and methods of teaching or in pre¬ 
paring teaching aids. They may teach in 
the experimental or demonstration school 
of the training institution and in exceptional 
cases, even work as a member of its staff. 
The training college staff itself, which will 
find a fruitful field of research in educa¬ 
tional methods and practices opened up to 
them through their collaboration wiffi 
schools, will benefit considerably if they can 
do some continuous teaching in the cooperat¬ 
ing schools. For this purpose, they may be 
deputed annually to teach at least for a 
month or so in a school or to complete at 
least one unit of the school syllabus. A 
combination of training college staff trying 
out their principles of leaching, and school 
teachers drawing generalization from their 
practical experience, would be of great 
benefit to student-teachers and would assist 
in a continuous improvement in teaching 
techniques. Schools i-hould gradually be¬ 
come responsible partners in teacher edu¬ 
cation, not only by the fadliiies they offer 
for student teaching, but by their active 
participation in professional studies and 
educational research. 

4.10. Breaking the Isolation from one 
.Another. Teachers for the different stages of 
school education or for special subjects 
are now trained in separate courses and in 
separate institutions. The training institu¬ 
tions for pre-primary and primary teachers 
have the status of low^er secondary schools 
•only, in terms of qualifications and remune¬ 
ration of staff or the scale of contingent 
expenditure. There is also a’^otal separation 
betw'een training institutions for secondary 
school teachers and those for primary or 
pre-primary teachers. An important 
reform, Iherelore, would be to raise the 
status of training institutions for pre- 
primary* or primary teachers to a collegiate 
standard and to end the fragmentation of 
teacher education which results in wealmess 
at each level and greatly reduces the 
effectiveness of the programme as a whole. 

4.11. The ultimate objective should be to 
bring all teacher education under the uni¬ 
versities in such a manner that it continues 
to function in close collaboration with State 
Departments of Education and teachers* 
organizations. We concede that very few 
universities have shovrn an active interest 
ev'en in the preparation of secondary 
teachers which is under their control, ana 
that problems of primary teacher education 
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have not attracted their attention at all. 
Never^less, from the point of view of the 
ir^(»n and autonomy necessary for the 
growth and development of teacher educa¬ 
tion, as well as of academic and educational 
efficiency, teacher education at all levels 
should be brought within the scope of the 
universities. 

4.12. To upgrade all training institutions 
for primary aS^ pre-primary teachers to the 
university standard immediately would be 
impossible in view of the heavy costs in¬ 
volved and the large number of quahiied 
teacher-educators needed. The programme 
which will have to be spread over a 
number of years with a suitable transi¬ 
tional strategy, should take three forms: (1) 
the establishment of comprehensive 
colleges; (2) a phased programme of upgrad- 
mg all training institutions for pre-primary 
and primary teachers to the collegiate 
standard; and <3) the establishment of 
State Boards of Teacher Education as 
bridges, during the transitional period, 
between the training institutions for pre- 
primary and primary teachers and the uni¬ 
versities. 

(1) Comprehensiue Colleges. Colleges 
should be established wherever possible to 
prepare teachers for several stages of 
education and/or for a number of special 
tieldb. Some institutions of this type 
already exist and have shown good results. 
What IS now needed is a planned attempt to 
develop more institutions of this type and 
to add sections for training primary and/or 
pre-primary teachers to training colleges 
ihat now prepare teachers for secondary 
schools only. 

(2) Upgrading Training Institutions for 
Pre-Primary and Primary Teachers. Insti¬ 
tutions for the training of pre-primary and 
primary teachers (which now admit stu¬ 
dents who have completed the lower 
secondary stage of education and which 
will raise Uiis admissicm qualification to the 
completion of the higher secondary sUge 
in the course of the next 10 to 15 years) 
should be upgraded to the collegiate 
standard and a phased programme pre¬ 
pared for the purpose, separately for each 
State. This entails that the qualifications 
and salaries of staff should be comparable 
to those in affiliated colleges. The qualifi¬ 
cations of students should also be compara¬ 
ble and curilcula and programmes of 
teaidier education should be brought under 
the control oi the tuiiversity. Given due 
priority and an adequate allocation of funds, 
41 £du.->l0. 


it should be possible to do this within a 
period of 15 to 20 years. 

(3) State Boards of Teacher Education, 
In the transitional period, when some insti* 
tutions for teacher educaticm would be 
under the Department and others within the 
fold of the universities, a bridge between 
them may be created by establishing State 
Boards of Teacher Education. These should 
consist of representatives of universitiesj 
State Departments of Education, principals, 
of training institutions, the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Teacher Educators and teachers' 
organizations. They should be responsible 
for ail aspects of teacher education at the 
State level, sucli as— 

(a) prescribing standards for training 
institutions; 

(b) improving curricula, programn^, 
examinations, textboolm and ins' 
tructional materials for teacher 
education; 

(c) prescribing conditions for the 
recognition of training institutions 
and arranging for their periodical 
inspection; 

(d) offering consultative services to 
the institutions; 

(e) ensuring that candidates complet¬ 
ing the prescribed courses are 
competent to teach in the schools of 
the State; and 

(f) preparing plans for the immediate 
and long-term development of 
teacher education, both qualitative 
and quantitative. 

Each Board should be set up by the State 
Gkivemment, and should have a full-time 
secretary. The State Institute of Education 
should be closely associated with it. The 
Board should take over all the functions of 
the Department of Education in regard to 
pre-primary and primary training institu¬ 
tions and should advise on the secondary 
training colleges which will be with the 
universities. 

The establishment of State Boards of 
Teacher Education is not a new reaxnmen- 
dation. It was made earlier by the 
Secondary Education Commission, the 
International Team on Teachers and 
Curricula for Secondary Schools and by a 
number of seminars and study-group;^ Un¬ 
fortunately, no action has been taken so 
far. We regard this as a crucial recommen- 
daticm on which immediate action is needed. 
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UmOVmG THE QuAUTT (Ot TtACHER 
JtotjdcnoBr 

4:1S: Oar next recommendation is that 
the q^udit^ of the existing progranunes of 
teacher edhcathm shnoid ^ consid^ably 
improved. We, essence of"a programme of 
teaser ediRathm is ‘quality* and in its 
ahsencei teacher edttc^on become^^ not 
ont^^a^hnancial 'waste hut a source of over¬ 
all detmioratian in edUeationai standards. 
Wb attach the highest importance* to this 
prog^Eunme of qualitative inqirovement 
Exi^hig progranmes of' teacher education 
are largely tradition, rigid and divorced 
from the realities of schools and existing or 
proposed programmes of educational re¬ 
construction; Beorgamzation is needed at 
all levels and in all courses and it will not 
be possible for us to examine all aspects of 
t)^ preblemiin detail. We shall> however, 
indicate h«e srnne bread principles on 
whidi^- this recHgaznzation should be 
attempted. These are; 

— reorientation of subject-knowledge; 

— vitahza^on of professimial studies; 

— improvement in methods of teaching 

and evaluation; 

— improvement of student-teaching; 

— development of special courses and 

imogranunes; and 

—- revision and improvement of 
curricidaL 

4.14. -lteiOfieBtatl(Ma of Snbject- 
kiieirlodgc. There should be provision in 
the training programme, at both primary 
and secondary ie\^, lor a study of the sub¬ 
jects to be taught, in depth as well as in 
range. This study should not be confused 
with a programme of the study of subjects 
not offered at the college stage nor with 
the mere imparting of additional informa¬ 
tion in. the subject. It should be a carefully 
planned content course-^hich would include 
a ^study of fundaments^,.concepts and their 
implications for the scl^l syllabus, and of 
the textbooks and growing source materials 
tojBsqMEhiteachh^ at the school stage. About 

of the time - in the • training 
pciqgramBie should oidhaarily be given to 
such studio.. 

4.15, DimHoir of tiie Training Course. 
Hiis raises thr quesMon of the duration of 
th^-gaining course. At the primary stage, 
a‘miniEmim of two yeaoa is needed; and if 
th^ceim is-lengthened to two years in all 
aim wteedt ir oneyteat, there wotild be 


no difiElcul^ in providing the need^ courses 
in suli^ect-matter. At the secondary stagey 
where the duration of the course is only 
one year, it has been suggested tiiat it 
should 1:^ increased to two years, to do 
justice to the existing heavy courses and to 
incorporate the proposed subjectsnaUer 
courses. From a financial and practical 
pcunt of view this does not seem feasible. 
However, it is possible to make better use 
of the existing duration by ext^nicUng. the 
working days in the academic year from the 
existing level of 180-1&0 days to 230 days. 
Academic years of such lengths have bemi 
adopted in some secondiury training institu¬ 
tions with very good results; and we recom¬ 
mend that the rcdorm should be extended 
to all institutions without delay. 

4.16. Reorientation in the subject- 
knowledge of secondary teachers should be 
done in collaboration with competent uni¬ 
versity departments and, where necessaryi 
with the arts aiKi science colleges doing post¬ 
graduate work. Each training institution 
should work out a detailed scheme involving 
miiversity departments or colleges an/i 
including the use of their laboratories and 
libraries. Professors and lecturers shoidd 
cooperate with training college staff in 
developing and providing new courses. 
Similar courses for primary teachers should 
be provided by staff members holding a 
Master’s degree in collaboration with the 
staff of arts and science colleges. 

4.17. These re-orientation courses in 
subject-knowledge should be closely related 
to the special techniques and methods used 
in teaching the subject concerned. Set les¬ 
son plans with cmphasia on rigid methods 
should be avoided and the student-teacher 
should be guided to develop his teaching 
programme in a creative manner. 

4.18. Integrated Cenises of denetmt and 
Prefess iimal Ed ncati eii. An altematii^ way 
to link the study of subjects with prcte- 
sumal preparation at the level of secondary 
teachers is to provide concurrent and integ¬ 
rated courses in general and profmioiial 
education, on the pattern of teacher edima- 
tion in the USA. Courses of this type have 
been introduced in a few selected subjects 
in the Kurukshetra University in Punjab, in 
the Regional Colleges EdSieatioii and in 
one Rural Institute. In the Kurukshetra 
experiment, the total period of 

has been reduced by one year, and die BJSd 
degree can be obtained in foin* years aft er 
the SSLC or the Matriculation examinatton. 
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4.19. The utility and feasibility of these 
integrated courses have been widely ques¬ 
tioned. It has been argued that this 
exjM^hneut has not, and will not succeed in 
In^ since a young student, about 16 or 17 
years old, who has just cooa^ted secimdary 
education does not ordinarily decide to be 
a school teacher. It is also contended that 
there is no evidence to show that the pro¬ 
ducts of these integrated courses are better 
in any way than teachers who have first 
taken their degree and then completed their 
professitmal education; and that the dwindl¬ 
ing enrolments in such courses (except 
where substantial stipends are provided) 
show that the experiment has no promising 
future. Although we do not subscribe to all 
the objections raised, it is obvious that these 
integrated courses, even when developed 
to teir fullest potential, can only provide 
a very small prc^ortion of the total num^r 
of trained teachers required at the 
secondary stage (estimates vary from 5 to 
10 per cent) on account of the heavy 
expendihire involved ther^. We feel “feat 
it would be wrong to place an undue em¬ 
phasis on such marginal experiments and 
that, from the point of view of raising 
standards in teacher education, it would be 
better to concentrate on improving the 
professional on© year course following 
first or the second degree. 

4.20. If such integrated courses are to be 
organized at all—and we do believe that 
they have a place in the elastic and varied 
system we are recommending—they should 
be organized in universities rather than in 
separate institutions set up for the purpose 
as is now being done in the Regional 
Colleges of Education. Such colleges neces¬ 
sarily prove to be expensive as regards 
staffing and equipment. High quality staff 
do not Join such institutions readily as 
adequate facilities to puisue studies in their 
special academic fiieid or for undertaking 
research do not exist. While existing 
colleges may continue, such institutions 
should not be expanded. The experiment 
should be tried, as we have recommended, 
in universities having strong departments 
Or sdiools of educataon which should work 
in collaboration with departments in other 
subjects. 

4.21. yitalhdiig Fmfeasioiial Studies. It is 
not sufficiency realised that courses for 
professional ^objects contain a great deal of 
matter which is eiCier out of date or has 
little relevance to a teacher’s work in the 
school. Bwik desd matter should he elimi¬ 
nated and tejfiMced by what is directly 


related to th personal and professional 
needs of student-teachers. Wh& the over¬ 
crowding of content ^oiild l»e avoided, 
there is need to co-ordinate ai^ integrate 
the different courses and to root the entire 
curriculum in Indian conditions. 

4.22., Two basic weaknesses are mainly res¬ 
ponsible for the comparatively low status of 
professional studies in trainii^ institutions. 
The first is the absence of adequate research 
on problems under Indian conditions. This 
compels teacher-educators to explain theory, 
more often than not, with illustrations from 
foreign countries. l%ere is also a tendency 
on the part of teacher-educators to deal too 
much with generalities and platitudes. The 
corollary to this is the abs^ce of high 
quality original books <hi pedagogy and edu¬ 
cational science as apphed to India and pre¬ 
pared by Indian authors. Absence of such 
books is a ^ring weakness at the primary 
stage where the student-teacdier does not 
have adequate command over English and is 
compelled to fall back solely upon cheap 
gui^s written to help him to pass examina¬ 
tions. These deficiencies must be remedied 
and large-scale programmes to develop 
research in educational problems and to pro¬ 
duce the needed educational literature in 
English as well as in the modern Indian 
languages need to be organized. 

4.23. IfnpcwiBg Methods ef Teadiiiig WMl 
Evalttation. Methods of tea(diing andupiiiie- 
tion in training institutions are extremely 
important and the attitudes oi the stuefent- 
teacher will be mflenoed nuxe by the 
methods used with tiiem, than by what they 
are formally taught about the methods tiiey 
should use in ^ihools. Unfortuimtdly Ihexe 
is little realization of tills and tixe xfiethodb of 
teaching and evaluation used in tte ti*ai 2 iing 
institutions continue to be largely tn^- 
tionaL An Immediate and drastic ctonge is 
thus called for and we would like to make 
the following main suggestions: 

— An attempt should fee made to deve¬ 
lop the student-t^hm’ maturity 
through contacts, experience, study 
and discussidn. Ttiis needs ^ use 
of methods requiring studeat parti¬ 
cipation and independent study. As 
their earlier education caimot tudi- 
narily be expected to have developed 
habits of seti-study and fndepimd«a&t 
tMnIcing, the training institutimis 
haim to make good this ddficiehey to 
the extoit possible and give 
studmts opportunities to think. 
imd, study and disettss. Individmil 
Ulteary woik, prei^aion of revl^ 
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and reports, case studies, project 
work, discus^ons and seminars 
should form an integral part of the 
work of training institaitions. 

— Time should also be found to orient¬ 
ate students’ attitudes to the signi¬ 
ficance and possibilities of the pro¬ 
fession that they have chosen, to 
awaken a sensitiveness to the hu¬ 
man factors involved, and to stress 
the social values of educational 
development. 

— A number of new techniques and 
methods are being developed 
rapidly in the advanced countries, 
such as the use of radio, television 
and films in classroom teaching, pro¬ 
grammed instruction and language 
laboratories, to mention only a few. 
In India, the radio has just been 
Introduce in the schools and, in 
the next few years, the other aids 
would begin to be available on an 
increasing scale. It would be desir¬ 
able that the teachers under train¬ 
ing should be introduced to chem. 
first in their own learning pro¬ 
grammes and later on in their 
teaching practice. 

4.24. The examination system also needs 
considerable reform. At preset, the system 
of external examinations adopted for training 
institutions is very similar to that used in 
tte sihools and suffm from all the well- 
known d^ects. Unless this examination is 
reformed and the teachers are initiated into 
tte i^w techniques of evaluation as a part 
of their training programme, the reform of 
examinaticms in smools will not be success¬ 
ful. A systematic effort has to be made, 
therefore, on a high priority basis, to improve 
the nature of the examinations in training 
institutions/ Internal assessment, which 
evaluates aU the work of a student under 
training, should also be introduced and em¬ 
phasized as a regular feature. This has 
already been done oh a small scale. Al- 
thou^ it has raised #ie problem of uni- 
forndty of asseamieiit of diffezent institu- 
tiems affiliated to the same uziiveisity, it has 
adso had a salutary dfect on the training 
programme as a whole and eBeomneed work 
dtr^ly related to the respoaHhikiUes of a 
teadmr. Early steps should, ttierefore, be 
taken to expa^ tim vae of internal assess¬ 
ment and to give it a more sl^ficant place 
m the final evaluation, ^ addition, teacher 
educators should maMain oumulative re¬ 
cords of stud^t4eiehers in o^isultation 
wiffk them, in tlus wa^, Iraiiiees will learn 


by doing how the cumulative records ol 
their own pupils should be maintained, 

4.25. ImiHaveitteot of Stude&t^Oadiliig. 

At p^sent, student-teachers are commonly 
required to give a i^>ecified number of iso¬ 
lated lessons, many jf which are often un¬ 
supervised or ill-supervised. The practice of 
continuous block-teaching, the duration of 
which varies from two to six weeks, is ad¬ 
opted only in a few institutions and its 
organization still leaves much to be desired. 
In our opinion, student teaching should be 
provided in two stages. The objective of 
the first stage should be to orient the student- 
teacher to the entire school situation 
and to initiate him into actual teaching. 
He should have opportunities to 
serve good teaching and to become 
familiar with the school prognrames 
as a whole. He should know the kind of 
service provided in the school library, the 
workshop, the art room and on the play¬ 
ground and the role played by teachers of 
different subjects and the career-master or 
the coimsellor. He should become acquainted 
with the school assembly programme and 
the co-curricular activities in the school. He 
may begin his teaching practice with teach¬ 
ing individual children, then proceed to small 
groups and eventually learn to manage full 
classes haring normal strength. The objec¬ 
tive of the second stage should be to enable 
him to do continuous teaching for a specified 
period of at least eight weeks, under actual 
school conditions, by working as a teacher 
in a selected school. The first tvpe of 
experience is easy to provide. But it is the 
second that is of crucial importance and we 
recommend that its provision should become 
an integral part of all teacher education at 
all levels on the broad lines discusksed earlier. 

4.26^ Dev^opment of Spedal Courses and 
Prognunmes. New courses required to meet 
special needs should also be d^^loped. We 
have already referred to the two-year MA. 
course and to courses in education to be 
introduced at the undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate stages. At present, there are no 
special courses for headmasters. Since so 
much dep^ds upon the heads of institutions, 
St would be desirable to introduce ^rt in¬ 
duction courses for teachers who have been 
promoted as headmasters. There is an 
equally urgent need for special courses for 
teacher-educators of primary ahd secondary 
training institutions. The emplcyment of 
graduates in primary schools-^en at the 
lower primary stage—has been increasing 
and a ^>ecial course designed lor them could 
be of great value. It would also be desirable 
to team teachers for two cdhsecutiVe sta^, 
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or in such a way that, with some further 
orientation or training, they could also teach 
at a higher level. The methods of teaching 
in Classes I and II need to be informal and 
it would be useful to train the teachers at 
this level in a combined course jor pre- 
primary and primary schools. Similarly, 
there ^ould be combined courses which 
prepare teachers both for primary and 
secondary schools. We recommend that fur¬ 
ther details of these courses should be 
worked out, on a high priority basis, by 
the Department of Teacher Education of 
the NCERT, in collaboration with the 
National A.ssociation of Teacher Educators. 

4.27. Revision and Improvement of Curri- 
cnia. The time has come when teacher- 
educators at all levels must review their 
curricula and programmes of work, parti¬ 
cularly in view of our recommendations for 
the development of school education. The 
present curricula at the different stages have 
grown out of the traditional ones by accre 
tion of subjects and ionics, and lack cf or¬ 
ganic unity as well as functional utility. 
These must be I'evised in the light of the 
fundamental objective of preparing teachers 
for their varied responsibilities in an evol¬ 
ving system of education. They must not 
err either on the side of leaching specific 
methods and ^tricks of the trade’ only, or 
on the side of teaching something too general 
and theoretical and far removed from the 
teacher’s actual job. The basis underlying 
a teacher’.*? varied functions must be exa¬ 
mined and courses giving a grounding in 
the basic subjects must be developed. 

4.28. Curriculum for the Professional Edu¬ 
cation of Primary Teachers. This curriculum 
is now divided into two parts. The theoreti¬ 
cal portion includes principles of education, 
child development or child psychology, 
methods of teaching, school organization 
and health education; and the nractical 
work includes craft, practice-teaching and 
activities of community living. We have no 
fault to find with this group of subjects. W^e. 
however, wish to stress that the subject- 
matter presented under the various 
hoods m theory should be of direct relevance 
to the task that a teacher is called upon 
to perform in the school, that relationships 
amtmg the different subjects .should be 
worked out, and that they should be iaught 
in an integrated manner. We have already 
stressed the need for providing adequate 
knowledge of subject-matter and for relat¬ 
ing it to methods and materials of teaching. 
Student-teachers should understand the 
c^jectives ami Implications of the school 


syllabus and should have the necessary in¬ 
sight for developing its concepts in a way 
that will be meaningful to children. 

4.29. There is, besides, a need for a con¬ 
tinuing programme of general education 
for primary student-teachers. They need 
courses which will help them to build up a 
proper perspective of life, of our cultural 
heritage and of problems and aspirations 
of the nation as well as of human culture 
and civilization in general. Community 
living programmes, if organized properly, 
can develop a sense of responsibility, the 
capacity for cooperative living and a desire 
for social service. These would prove to 
be useful when the teacher is called uix>n 
to organize such activities in his school.' 

430. We have already spoken about the 
organization of practice-teaching. We v/ould 
like to reiterate that in keeping with the 
goals of education in a modem society, the 
emphasis in practice-teaching and in courses 
on methods and materials should be on 
developing the problem-solving abilities of 
pupils, using assimilation and understand¬ 
ing of fundamental facts only as a basis. 
These abilities should first be developed in 
the student-teachers themselves by teacher- 
educators. No separate demonstration or 
exposition of the methods would be as effec¬ 
tive as their use in the students’ own learn¬ 
ing. 

4.31. Currieolum for the Professional 
Education of Secondary Teaehen. At pre¬ 
sent the course at this level comprises a 
study of the foundations of education- 
philosophical. psychological and sociological 
—school organization, methods cf teaching, 
practice-teaching and practical work. There 
is need here to eliminate irrelevant matter 
and to relate the curriculum closely to the 
teacher’s responsibilities and to Indian con¬ 
ditions, problems and studies. The profes¬ 
sional as well as general education courses 
should enable the student to understand 
and appreciate the nature of forces—social, 
political, religious, economic and techno¬ 
logical—which are tending to transform 
modern Indian society, and the educational 
problems emanating from this transforma¬ 
tion and the role of education in giving 
direction and purpose to It. Moreover, 
student-teachers at this level need to be pro¬ 
vided with specific learning experiences to 
constructing achievement and diagncffitic 
tests, in spotting talent, in developing en¬ 
richment programmes, in diagnosing diffi¬ 
culties of under-achievers and in planning 
remedial programmes. 
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4.32. The total ^o^amme of teacher edu- 
cati(^ at this level neet^ to be organiz¬ 
ed in the i^irit of a community enterprise. 
The process of interaction between the diffe¬ 
rent elements comprising the college com¬ 
munity should .be cond^ye to the enrich¬ 
ment of each one’s personality. I^is is ob¬ 
viously ^pUcable to trimming institutions at 
ob^er also- 

433. .GciieKil ObsmatiMis. We must 
mahe it clear that we tto not expect tiaining 
institutions to provide all the knowledge, 
sidUs and meth<^ that wUl be required for 
carrying out various programmes. We can¬ 
not aim at turning out a finished product— 
a teacher who would be equipped fully with 
all that he may need for carrying out his 
responsibilities fox all time. A ocunplete 
training to meet all anticipated situations 
is neither possible nor desirable. The more 
dynamic a vocation, the less chances there 
are of giving a complete initial training. 
What is important in a teacher education 
programme is to develop in the student in¬ 
sight and understanding, the capacity to 
learn, and resourcefulness. When there is 
need for specific orientation, in-service pro¬ 
grammes can be organized- 

4.34. The curricuium and programme of 
activities to be followed in training institu¬ 
tions must be sudi as will meet the re¬ 
quirements of the national system of edu¬ 
cation. Teacher education curricula and 
courses at all levels will need to be revised 
:&Qm this point of view. This should be 
one of the jearUest and the most significant 
taslcs to be imdertaken by the State Boards 
of Teller Education and the Standing 
Coihmitbee of the XJGC on Teacher Educa¬ 
tion whose establishment is discussed later 
in this chapter. We would like to suggest 
that the ^ound should be prepared for 
this by leadi^ teacher educators coming 
together to discuss the curricula for the 
piof^ional preparation of teachers in the 
of piir recommendations regarding the 
en^e system smd programme of school 
education) including curricula, methods of 
wor]^ activities pnd examinations. 

4^. Fostgradiiate Cenrses. There is 
tirgieiit need to improve the Master’s or 
the saoond degree ccgirses in education. We 
agree with Review QmmtitUe on Edu- 
ca^im (appointed by U(|G) which has 
systemat&fdiy reviewed these courses, that 
the exii^g courses for Master’s degree in 
educatkm lack effective and thoughtful 
direction and that ^ey are mostly 
dsmamental except for service in a training 
colhege. The exiting are not <dose- 

ly linked with professknud needs at a high¬ 


er level nor do they hive the depth and 
intensity necessary for the study of edu¬ 
cation as an academic discipline. They 
appear to have grown out of the B. Ed^ 
coursfs ^ithout any clear idea of their pur¬ 
pose. 

436. In our opinion, the general purpose 
of the postgraduate studies in education 
should be to enable the stud^it to under¬ 
take a deeper, scientific and academic stud/ 
knowledge and initiative. A postgraduate 
in some specific field requiring special 
knowledge and initiative. A postgraduate 
course of studies should include (1) core 
courses to provide the student with a per¬ 
spective for the study of education and 
educational problems and to fan>pltarize 
him with scientific ways of studybsg 
them, (2) courses in areas of specialization 
related to some field such as educati<mal 
planning and administration, teacher 
education, guidance and counselling, edu¬ 
cational evaluation, or psychological foun¬ 
dations of education, (3) the study of the 
methodology of research, and (4) a disser¬ 
tation. Ihe organization of the couixe 
should be flexible and aUow for a wi^ 
choice to suit different purposes. 

4.37. A postgraduate degree in education 
is not a necessary qualification for the 
teaching profession anc should be taken 
only by persons of ability and special inte¬ 
rest. It is also necessary to maintain the 
highest ^andards at this level because 
most of the teacher educators would come 
out of these courses. This would need the 
upgrading of the level of students, staff and 
institutions. Surveys reveal that the in¬ 
tellectual and academic calibre of entrantj 
to the MJki. course is not hi^. This 
follows from the fact that the B. Ed. is con¬ 
sidered to be a necessary qualification lor 
admission to the M- Ed. course and ix>t many 
first or second class graduates ciioose to go 
in for the B. Ed. course because of 
the poor prospects in the teadung profes¬ 
sion. We recommend that there should be 
a rigorous selection of studems—tiie poet* 
graihiate course should be taken only ^ 
those whose academic and professiemad re¬ 
cord is of a hi^ order—at least a i^od 
second class in both the degrees. The stiff 
in charge of postgraduate work should also 
have special competence and the univmity 
committees granting recognition ic such 
staff should be strict in the seslecMion, and 
grant reco^ition only after mter^dewihg 
the persons concerned. It should be remmn- 
bered that every one who lectures it the 
B. Ed. level is not ^ee^arily suitiddi 
postgraduate wodc wluch needs a deg^ 
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al^aikgaiic sHudjr summed intellectual 
effort Stoilarly, postgraduate work should 
not be looked upon as an essential function 
of- all teacher training institutions—only 
those instituti^s which have a competent 
staff suft^e for the purpose and the needed 
faculties, should undertake ix. 

4J38. We think that ihe period of two aca¬ 
demic terms over which this course gene¬ 
rally extends is too short to do justice to the 
study of the subject, i^eparation of a dis- 
s^Ution and for activities like discussions, 
study^groups and seminars. It .would be 
desirable to increase the duration of the 
course to three academic terms. 

4.39. We consider that the development of 
educatkmal research will go a long way in 
jMnepartng persons competent to work at the 
postgraduate level. Every postgraduate 
lecturer need not be a research worker. But 
he must at least have made a study of the 
findings of research in his special field. We 
propose to deal with research in education 
in detail elsewhere.' 

iMpaoviNC THE Quality of Training 
Institutions 

4.40. If the training programmes are to 
be improved on the lines recommended in 
ihe earlier sections, an essential pre¬ 
condition is the improvement of training 
institutions. We shall discuss the two main 
categories of training institutions—those for 
secondary teachers and thc^ for primary 
teachers—and show how their staff, students 
and facilities can be improved. These re¬ 
commendations will apply, mvtatis mutandis, 
to other categories of training institutions. 

4.41. Ttaitiing InsUtntloiis for Secondaiy 

Teaehers: Staff. The staff of these institu¬ 
tions is inadequately prepared for its task. 
A study has revealed tnat 40 per cent of the 
staff in these institutions have only a B.A. 
degree in addition to the B, Ed.; 58 per cent 
hold a Master's degree in education or in an 
academic subject; and only 2 per cent have 
a doctoral degree. In our opinion, the staff 
of these insUtutiims should have a double 
Master’s degree, in an academic subject and 
in education, and a fair proportion (say, 10 
per emit) sfa^d also have a doctorate. They 
should also have studied teacher education 
as a special subject at the M.£d. or through 
a special education course. Salary scales 
should be the same as for lecturers, readers 
and professors in arts and science colleges; 
but two advance increments should^ be 
given in recognition of the prof^ional 
training received. __ 




4.42. We make the following additional 
recommendations: 

(1) The supply of trained quali¬ 

fied to work in these institutions should be 
quickly and greatly increased by securing a 
substantial increase in the output of Ph.Ds., 
M.£ds. and M As. in Education. An adequate 
number of scholarships should be available 
to attract good studimts to these courses; 
and it should be the; main responsibility 
of the schools of edt^ton recommended 
earlier to train them. 


(2) Insistence on professional qxialifica- 
tion in education often debars teachers with 
specialization in other disciplines from 
working on the staff of training institutions, 
although they could have helped to raise 
standards. This requirement should be re¬ 
laxed. In subjects like educational p^cho- 
l^^gVi sociology, science or mathematic^ it 
would be desirable to appoint qualified 
specialists in these subjects ev^ thnu]^ 
they may not have professional training. 

(3) In Government institutions, the staff 
is generally Interchangeable with inspecting 
officers and very often it is the weak and 
undesirable persons that are transferred to 
training institutions. It is essential that the 
best and the most competent persons avail¬ 
able are selected for the faculty of training 
institutions. 

(4) Adequate programmes of summer ins¬ 
titutes should be organized for the in- 
service education of the training institution 
staff. 

4.43. Students. Unfortunately the subject- 
knowledge of the graduate teachers who 
now join the profession or come to training 
institutions leaves much to be desired. 
There are several reasons for this: 

— In many States, there is no rule that 
a secondary school teacher should 
teach only that subject which he 
has studi^ for his degree, and very 
often teachers are cs^ed upon to 
teach subjects which they learnt 
only at the secondary school. This 
is conimonly the case with gradu¬ 
ates of philosophy, sociology, or 
economics which subjects are not 
included in the school curriculum. 


t ^ xi i* 
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~ !nie faciUti^ at the university stage 
for certain subjects like geography 
are so inadequate that xnese sub¬ 
jects are taught mostly by amateurs 
who have firet to leam the subject 
themselves. 

— A very large proportion of graduates 
who join the teaching profession 
have taken their degree only in the 
third class and often have inade¬ 
quate knowledge even of the sub¬ 
ject in which &y hold a degree. 

— An adequate number of teachers 
holding the postgraduate degree is 
not available for the higher second¬ 
ary stage, 

— There are acute shortages of teach¬ 
ers in subjects like mathematics, 
science and English. 

These deficiencies in subject-knowledge 
become serious hurdles to progress when it 
is prc^>osed to upgrade the curricula of se¬ 
condary schools substantially. The obvious 
long-range solution is to improve standards 
at the degree stage and to raise the remu¬ 
neration of teachers so that competent per¬ 
sons join the profession in adequate num¬ 
bers. This is what we have recommended. 
But in the transitional period when large 
numbers of teachers with inadequate 
subject-knowledge are already in seivice or 
will join it in the next few years, the fol¬ 
lowing additional measures would be need¬ 
ed: 

(1) Universities should adopt a rule that 
no student would be allowed to specialize 
in the teaching of a subjeci unless he has 
studied it for his first degree or obtained an 
equivalent qualification prior to training. 
Similarly, all States and Union Territories 
should adopt a rule that teachers in se¬ 
condary schools will ordinarily teach only 
those subjects which they had studied in 
academic and professional courses. Such 
rules already exist in some States and de¬ 
serve to be universally adopted. 

(2) If teachers are required to teach 
other subjects, they should do so only after 
taking a special course in the subject, 
either by corre^>ondence or in summer insti¬ 
tutes. Universities ^ould institute corres¬ 
pondence courses for awarding diplomas in 
the content of school subjects. It should 
also be open to teachers to study privately 
and take these diplomas. In addition, a 
large programme of summer institutes 
should be organized for the purpose. 


(3) The output of postgraduate degree 
holc^rs in school subjects should be incre^ 
ed. Liberal scholarships to cover the entire 
cost of education should be given at the 
postgraduate and undergraduate st^es in 
scarcity areas like science, mathematics and 
English on condition that the scholarship 
holder, on completion of the course, teaches 
in a secondary school for not less than five 
years. There should be adequate provision 
of stipends to other students, covering about 
25 per cent of the enrolment. Ihey should 
be supplemented by loan scholarships, avail¬ 
able on an adequate scale. One-tenth of the 
loan should be written off for every 3rear of 
service as a teacher after training, 

(4) Secondarv' training institutions do 
not attract students holding ‘good* degrees 
(ue^ first class and high second class in im¬ 
portant subjects) in adequate numbers. 
Even in the best training institutions, they 
are less than 20 per cent and in most insti¬ 
tutions, they form only a very small minori¬ 
ty. Attempts should be made to attract first 
and good second class students each of whom 
should be given an adequate scholarship to 
cover the total costs of training. 

4.44. Facilities. Hostel accommodation is 
usually provided for about 25 per cent of 
students and residential accommodation for 
at least the principal and onr member of the 
staff. We recommend that hostel facilities 
should be sub.stantially increased, and resi¬ 
dential accommodation for at least half the 
staff should be provided. This will be ail 
the more necessary when big institutions 
are ^tablished and in rural areas. The pro¬ 
vision of other facilities, e.g., libraries, 
laboratories, audio-visual aids and work¬ 
shops or craftrooms is far from satisfactory. 
An intensive effort will have to be made to 
improve them. 


4.45. Improvment InsUtNUons lor 
Priniary Teachers. The condition of train¬ 
ing institutions for primary teachers is very 
depressing and their standards even more 
unsatisfactory than those of secondary train¬ 
ing institutions. A supreme effort is need¬ 
ed, on a high priority basis, to improve the 
situation. 


4.46. Staff. The majority of the staff is 
recruited from among teachers of secondary 
schools. These have naturally been trained 
for work at the secondary stage and are, 
in consequence, inadequately trained for 
preparing teachers for primary schools. 
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Their pay scales correspond to those oi se¬ 
condary school teachers and are often lower 
than those prevailing in higher secondary 
schools. Good secondary teachers are not 
prepared to work in primary training insti¬ 
tutions because of the loss of private tuitions 
and because the work-load is extremely 
heavy. Some of the staff of these institu¬ 
tions is drawn from the inspectorate. Even 
in these cases, good inspecting ofliceis with 
prospects before them are not attracted. 
These difficulties will largely disappear 
when the status of these institutions is up¬ 
graded to collegiate standard We recom¬ 
mend that the staff should hold, besides the 
B.Ed- degree, a master s degree either in 
education or in an academic subject and 
should bo entitled to receive the same scales 
of salary as lecturers in arts and science 
colleges, with two advance increments in re¬ 
cognition of their professional 1 raining. We 
also recommend that the statf of these train¬ 
ing institutions .should be adequalelv train- 
(v'l for th'ur w<»rk of preparing primary lea- 
rhers through sp^ial orientation or induc¬ 
tion cour.ses which should include experi- 
e K‘(* of primary school work. We welcome 
the prograrnnK' initiated hv State Instiiuic.s 
of Education for this purpose. 

4.47. Students. The gmera* education of 
primary teachers i.s far les.s .sati.sfacP>ry man 
that of the secondary teachtTS This will 
be seen from Table 4.1 and chart on page ^0 


4.4H. It will be s“en that qualified ti-ach- 
ers (i.c. graduate.s and those who have com¬ 
pleted the st'condarv school {’ourse) torrne:! 
(-nlv 10 3 per cent of the total numln.-r of 
teachers in the lower primary .^chooi;.; lU 
11I50-51 and this proportion increased to al.O 
per cent onlv in lOBh-60 In the higher pri- 
mar\' .schools, the propirt'on <'f qualiiled 
teachers rose from 47 2 per cen^ to 

only 60.0 per cent in 1965-66. Thv number 
of unqualified teachers is thus b'‘inc. reduc¬ 
ed verv slowly. At the present rate, it 
may take another 20-25 years to ensure that 
every primary teacher has had at least ten 
years of general education, 

4.49. This slow progress is due to iwc 
main rea.sons: The first is that new re¬ 
cruitment is not .strictly limited to those 
who have completed the secondary .school, 
partly because such teachers are not avail¬ 
able in certain areas (eg., tribal localities), 
partly for social considerations (e,p.. iccruit- 
ment of women teachers or teachers from 
backward classes), and partly for financial 
considerations—unqualified teachers cost 
41 Edu.-^n. 


TABLE 4.1. GENERAL EDUCATION OF 

primary teachers 
( 1950-51 to 1965-66) 


Completed 
secondary Not 

Year Graduates school and completed All 
and above under- secondary teachers 
graduates school 


1950-51 

Men 

Vi’omcn 

LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

^.98 44,730 410,009 

'0-2) (9-8; (90*0; 

410 9,670 72,201 

'0*5) (11-8) (87-7) 

455,637 
■ 100; 
82,281 
qoo) 

Tot.m. 

1.308 
(o- 3) 

54,400 
(10* I) 

482,210 

S9-6) 

537,918 
( 100) 

1965-66 (esiitmicd) 

Men 7,100 

(0-8/ 

Wi*mcn 3,400 

(1-7) 

430,650 

'50-7; 

94,350 
(47'2) 

412,250 

(48*5; 

, 102,25C 
(5I-I) 

850,000 

(lOO) 

200,000 

(IOC.) 

Tot.m. 

10,500 

(i-’o. 

525,000 

’ sb-O'i 

514,500 

749-0) 

1,050,000 

(tec) 


HIGHliR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


1950-51 

Men 

Women 

3'920 

i5-4' 

^8- 

6-9:' 

31.267 
';43- u 
4.323 

d3 - 5 ■ 

37,422 
(51•5- 
7,677 

(59‘6' 

72,609 

(100) 

12.887 

'.’loo; 


’ruT.M. 

4.80“ 

35-590 

45,099 

85,496 


5*6. 

.41-6.' 

v52-8) 

■.100) 


I9^s-66 . 

stimaicJ 




Men 

23.'too 

212,200 

144..300 

380,000 


;6-2' 

Css- 8’:- 

, 3 S- 0 ': 

(100) 

Women 

■:.~oQ 

68,600 

63,700 

I40,ocx) 


( 5 - 5 '! 

( 49 -o) 

( 45 - 5 ) 

(100) 

ToT.al 

31,200 
■ <6-o) 

2 so .800 
( 54 - 0 ) 

208,400 

(40-0) 

520,000 

(too) 


Source Statistics published by the Mini.stry of Educa¬ 
tion. Those for 1965-66 arc estimates made in 
ihc Commisdon Secretariat. 

X.R. The figures within brackets give percentages lo 
total. 
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less.^ The second and the more important 
reason is that no attempt has been made to 
upgrade the qualifications of teachers in 
service. Since rapid improvements are 
needed, we make the following recommend¬ 
ations: 

(1) All new appointments of primary 
teachers should be restricted to those who 
have had at least ten years of general edu¬ 
cation. Exceptions should be made, if qua¬ 
lified persons are not available, only in the 
case of women teachers or teachers for tri¬ 
bal areas. 

(2) Far greater emphasis should be plac¬ 
ed on helping unqualified teachers in ser¬ 
vice to improve their qualifications by pro¬ 
viding correspondence courses and allowing 
liberal concessions for study leave. 

4.50. Mainly because of tlie large diver.sil v 
in the general education of iDiimary teaeh- 
er.'^; (their qualifications vary from a few 
M.A.S. and B.As. at one end to non- 
completion of even primary school at the 
other), several type.s of cour.ses have to be 
organized, depending upon the level of 
general education of the teachers. Instead 
of d()ing .SM. teacher.s with very diflercnt 
qualifications (c.r;., malriculate.i and those 
who have passed the higher primary course 
only) are .sometimes grouped tc’gtther in the 
same class or course, This should be avoid¬ 
ed. 

4.51. Other Facilities. In primary train¬ 
ing institutions, e.xcept in in.stitutions locat¬ 
ed in big citie.s. hostel accommodation is re¬ 
quired for BO per cent of the .student.'. I\c- 
sidential acconunodation for stall is not pro¬ 
vided on an adequate scale at present, tlte 
minimum provision generally being for the 
principal and one member of the staff. Other 
facilities such as libraries, labc-ratories. and 
audio-visual aids are very poor. We recom¬ 
mend a substantial improvement in ail these 
matters on a high priority basis. 

4.52. Tuition Fees. Tuition foes in all 
training institution.s shtnild be abolished. 

4.53. Demonstration or Experimental 
Schools. All training institutions should 
have a demonstration or experimental 
school which will be u.^-'ed for demonstra¬ 
tions or special .studies. 

4.54. Expansion of Training Facilities. 

The magnitute of this problem varies largely 
from State to State as will be seen from 
Table 4.2. 


TABLE 4-2. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
TRAINED TEACHERS IN THE 
STATES (1965-66) 


Name of State Total number of teachers and 

percentage 



Secondary 

stage 

Higher 

primary 

stage 

Lower 

primarj' 

stage 

I. Andhra Pradesh . 

34>215 

(82.4) 

15.625 

(80.5) 

86,501 

(90.0) 

2. Assam. 

9.210 

(18.6) 

14.810 

(22.4) 

37.500 

( 55 - 0 ) 

3. Bihar . 

24,398 

(50.2) 

32,918 

(72.5; 

99,663 

(82.7) 

4. (jujarat 

22,290 

; 66 ..pj 

83,640 Included 
(61.4) under high¬ 
er pri¬ 

mary 

5. Jammu c?: Kashmir 

4j6i 3 a 

(.25.6) 

3467 a 

( 54 - 2 ; 

4.874 a 

( 54 - 0 ) 

6. Kerala 

22,031 

(89.0) 

39406 

(82.7) 

59.703 

(93.0) 

7. Madh\ a Pradesh . 

19,7006 

(69.0) 

27,961 b 
(72.0) 

67,9096 

(80.0) 

Madras c 

48,194 b 
;.86.3,) 

594400 

(93.1) 

76,638 b 
(96.7) 

0. Maharashtra 

48,590 

i 7 i. 4 ) 

151,500 Included 
N4.8) under high¬ 
er piimary 

10. Mysore 

10,3.34 

s 59 . 5 ') 

91.952 

^59.9) 

Included 

under 

higher 

primary 

11. Nagaland . 

309 

05 . 9 ) 

745 

(8.7) 

1,764 

(20.3) 

12. Orissa. 

8,461 b 
(52.0) 

10,322 b 
(31.0) 

48.339 b 

1,60.0) 

13. Punjab 

26,234 b 
(96.0) 

14.911 b 

(88.0) 

34 'S 63 b 

(89-0) 

14. Rajasthan . 

12,671 b 

18,352 b 
(71.0) 

41,600 

( 75 - 0 ) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

33.011 

(81.9) 

46,819 

(87.1) 

162,472 

(73.5) 

16. West Bengal d . 

40.>2^S 

G 5 . 6 ) 

12,041 

(16.3) 

98,306 

(38.3) 


Stmrcc. Furnished by Directors of Education. 

N.B. Figures in parentheses indicate the percentages 
of trained tcadiers. 


a. Figures relate to 1961-62. Taken from the memorarefa 
of the State Government to the Education Commission. 

b. Figures are estimated. 

c. Figures relate to 1964-65. 

d. Figures relate to 1963-64. 


I. At piescnt, about 75 per cent of all the new recruitment at this stage is that of qualified teachers. 
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States like Madras, Kerala and Punjab 
have a very large proportion of trained 
teachers at all stages and adequate facilities 
for teacher education. Others like West 
Bengal or Assam, have a low percen¬ 
tage of trained teachers and inadequate 
training facilities at all stages. At the se¬ 
condary stage, the duration is uniformly one 
year in all parts of the country; but at the 
primary stage, the duration is one year in 
nine States, one year plus six months of field 
work in one State, and only two years in 
six States. 

The chart on page 82 shows the percentage 
of trained teachers in different States in 
1960-Bl. 

During the next 20 years, large-scale ex¬ 
pansion of training facilities will be needed 
10 cope with the expansion of enrolments at 
the school stage, the lengthening of the dur¬ 
ation of the training course for primary 
teachers, and the need to ensure that every 
teacher in a primary or a secondary school 
is either alrt'ady trained at the time of his 
appointment or receives such training with¬ 
in three years. It would, therefore, be ne- 
r<‘.ssary for each State to prepare a plan for 
the expansion of training facilities after 
taking into consideration all relevant fac¬ 
tors including the need for in-.service edu¬ 
cation. 

In preparing lhe.se plans, the following 
points should be kept in view. 

(1) K.rpausio}! of Facilities. The rljec- 
tivc sliould be to so expand training facili¬ 
ties that, bv the end of the fourth plan, the 
output of trained teachers in any given 


TABLE 4.3. 


year would be equal to the demand for 
additional teachers in the following year. 

(2) Part-time Facilities. As large a part 
as possible of the total training facilities 
needed should be provided in full-time 
training institutions ot large size. However, 
as the capital costs of this programme are 
very heavy, it may not be possible to pro¬ 
vide all the facilities needed on a whole¬ 
time basis. The policy to be adopted, there¬ 
fore, should be to ensure that the quality 
of full-time institutions is not diluted and 
that supplementary facilities are provided 
through such measures as the following: 

(a) Correspondence Education. In each 
State, at lea.st one centre for 
correspondence education should be 
established, preferable in the State 
Institute of Education. It should 
prove pre-service and, in addition 
offer courses of in-service education 
for all teachers. 

(b) Evening or Part-time Courses. In 
all big cities of 100.000 or more, the 
number of teachers would be large 
enough to justify the institution of 
part-time or evening courses. Those 
facilities would be of great value in 
clearing the backlog of untrained 
teachers. 

(3) Clearance of Bacldoq. Another im¬ 
portant objective of the plan should be to 
clear up the backlog of untrained teachers 
as early as possible, preferably within a 
period of five years. We collected data 
h-om 29 districts about the age-wise break¬ 
up of untiaincd teachers according to age- 
groups and the results are given in Table 
4.3. 


l’\'i RAI.VED TE.ACHERS BV AGE-GROUP (1965) 


Percentage «>! untrained tcahers in the a^c-group 




Lfover primary 

schools 

Higher p-imary schools 

Secondary schools 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Below 20 


S-9 

T I -Q 

II 0 

9-0 

2-9 

2-5 

2 I-- 2 S 


40-7 

317 

30 -1 

30-3 

40-3 

SI -0 

2 ^—to 


23-2 

23 -S 

26 0 

27-6 

29-8 

30-6 

35 


11*6 

13-7 

13*7 

lS-3 

12-7 

S-S 

3^—40 


6-5 

7.9 

S-9 

8-6 

7-8 

4-0 

41—45 


3-7 

5-6 

4-0 

4-5 

2-6 

1-6 

46 —so 


2-4 

31 

2’5 

2-7 

1-6 

0-9 

5J—55 


1-9 

2-2 

1 -9 

1-2 

1 -2 

0-2 

56—60 


0-9 

0-7 

0-9 

C -6 

0-9 

0-5 

Above 60 


0-2 


O-I 

0-2 

0-2 


Total Percentage 


100-0 

100-0 

loo-c 

lOO-O 

100-0 

lOO-O 


Source , Data supplied by State Governments. 
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It will be seen that the bulk of tlie un¬ 
trained teachers are below the age of 30 
years. The proportion of teachers above the 
age of 40 veal's is comparatively very small. 
It would, therefore, be desirable to 1 elate the 
policies with regard to the training of these 
teachers, partly to their age and partly to 
the total service they have put in. From 
this point of view, we make the following 
recommendations: 

(a) There is hardly any purpose in com¬ 
pelling teachers above the age of 
40 years to undergo the full period 
of training. We recommend that, 
if they have had at least live years 
of service, they may be given only 
a short course and deemed trained. 

(b) Teachers below 40 years of age, 
who have put in at least 5 years of 
service, need not be required to 
undergo the full training course. A 
shorter course, speciall 3 ^ designed 
for the purpose, would be adequate. 

(c) Teachers below the age of 40 years, 
who have put in less than 5 years 
of service should, however, be re¬ 
quired to undergo the full training 
course of one or two j'cars. It 
would, of course, be open to these 
teachers to take this training cither 
in full-time courses or through part- 
time and correspondence courses, in 
accordance with the arrangements 
made. 

In our opinion, a flexible programme of 
this tj'pe would make it possible to 
clear the back-log of untrained 
teacliers more quickly. 

(4) Size of the Institutions- With a view 
to ensuring econom\' and efficiency', train¬ 
ing institutions should be of a fairly' large 
size. The minimum size of a training insti¬ 
tution at the primary stage offering a two- 
year course should be 240 and that at the 
secondary stage should be 200. E.visting 
institutions should be raised to this size, in 
a programme of about five years, by ex¬ 
pansion and/or amalgamation. W'ith regard 
to new institutoins which are proposed to 
be established, the minimum size should 
not be less than 400. The classes for the 
training of primary teachers attached to 
secondary schools as well as teacher edu¬ 
cation departments attached to colleges of 
arts and science, should be abolished and 


replaced by large-sized training institu¬ 
tions. 

(5) Location. In planning the existing 
training facilities for teachers, it is neces¬ 
sary to pay attention to a number of 
factors. A certain proportion of the insti¬ 
tutions. especially those at the primary 
stage, will have to be located in rural areas 
and tile practice teaching of the teachers 
suitably arranged in the schools in the 
neighboui hood. It would also be of great 
assistance to break the isolation of teacher 
training if the responsibility for a teacher 
training programme is accepted by a 
variety of institutions. For instance, we 
would very much like an IIT to start 
a teacher training wing as a part of its pro¬ 
gramme, The same could be done by the 
agricultural universities. Programmes of 
this type will give a .status and a broader 
basis for the training of teachens. Besides, 
this will a!so help to give education an 
orientation to agriculture and industry. 


Continuing Professional EnucAnos of 
Teachers 

4.5,5. The Role of the School. In all pro¬ 
fessions there is a need to provide further- 
training and special courses of study, on a 
continuing bas-ls, after initial professional 
preparation. The need is most urgent in 
the teaching profession bccau.se of the rapid 
advance in ail fields of knowledge and con¬ 
tinuing evolution (5f pedagogical theory and 
practice. The programme will have to be 
developed through a number agencies. 
The first is the school itself w'hich must pro¬ 
vide opportunities to the new teacher to 
learn from his experience and through con¬ 
sultation and discussion with ‘“xpt r.enced 
teachers in the school. The head and the 
senior teachers have a special role to play in 
providing guidance to the new teacher 
through planning his work and through or¬ 
ganizing suitable activities such as staff 
study circles and discussion groups. Edu¬ 
cation Departments, training colleges and 
teachers’ organizations can also play a sig¬ 
nificant role in this programme. 

4.56. Part-time and Whole-Ume In-scrvicc 
Education. Apart from what the schools 
and other agencies can do. there is need for 
the organization of a large scale, systematic 
and coordinated programme of in-service 
education, so that every teacher would be 
able to receive at least two or three months 
of in-service education in every five years 
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of service. The curriculum of these pro¬ 
grammes should be planned and organized 
systematically, materials being developed 
with grea!’ care and the staff in charge be¬ 
ing properly oriented. Good textbooks and 
source books, audio-visual material and 
children’s work should be exhibited. This 
can be done only if, over a period of 10-15 
years, every training institution—^pre- 
primary, primary and secondary—is staffed 
and equipped to take up extension work, 
institutes an advisory service for teachers, 
and organizes in-service training program¬ 
mes such as refresher courses, seminars, 
worksiiup.'; and summer institutes. Every 
training institution .should work on a 12- 
month bask with proportionate provision 
for additional staff and facilities. In addi¬ 
tion, institutions that will carry out in- 
service work on a whole-time and continuing 
basis should be established. 

4.57. In-service Education of School Tea¬ 
chers. Very little is being done for the in- 
service educatioii of primary teachers. This 
(programme needv> great empha.sis. With 
regard to secondary teacher.s. one of the 
most recent de\'e]upments is the organization 
of summer institute.s and the role played 
therein by the universities. These will have 
far-reaching consequences on the whole 
field of teacher education. The procramme 
needs very larg(' ‘.xpan.sion and has to be¬ 
come an integral part of the annual work 
of the universities and schools. In this 
context, the following suggestions are 
made; 

(1) Arrangements are needed for sys¬ 
tematic follow-up after a long-term 
seminar, course or summer institu¬ 
te. The organizers and resource 
personnel should keep in touch with 
teachers who participate in the pro¬ 
grammes. and teachers should re¬ 
port the new activities that have 
been undertaken, the results 
achieved and the diihculties met 
with. A news bulletin may be pub¬ 
lished to facilitate exchange of 
ideas or experiences. 

(2) There should be active collaboration 
and coordination among tiio agen¬ 
cies concerned with in-service edu¬ 
cation and those responsible for 
school education. The impact of 
summer institutes organized during 
the last three years would have been 
stronger if the collaboration of the 
Education Departments and the 
Boards of Secondary Education 


had been available and modifications 
had been devised in the curricula, 
syllabuses and the external exa¬ 
minations to reflect the new trends. 

(3) Continuing in-service education of 
teachers needs the support of re¬ 
search in education. The results of 
research should flow down to the 
classroom teacher and stimulate him 
for experimentation in his v/ork. 
Similarly, the problems of the class¬ 
room must climb up to research 
institutions for an effective ana 
practicable solution. This two-way 
traffic could be considerably stimu¬ 
lated by the summer institutes, and 
State Institutes of Education. 

4.53. Professional Preparation of Teachers 
in Higher Education. The preparation of 
teachers for higher education is a responsi¬ 
bility of the universities themselves and re¬ 
commendations on this subject are dis¬ 
cussed in the chapters dealing with higher 
education. We confine our discussion here 
to their professional training. 

4.59. There is at present no provision for 
the profe.ssional initiation 01 a university 
teacher. A lecturer is generally expected 
to take on his full load of teaching work— 
and sometimes even more—from the first 
day of his appointment. He generally re- 
cciVe-o no initiation into his duties and no 
orientation to his profession. He is given no 
time for adaptation and no chance to watch 
the good senior teachers taking their class¬ 
es. He has no prescribed opportunity to 
study the syllabus, plan lectures, consult 
the head of i is department or other senior 
colleagues about them, or to -study the tech¬ 
niques of seminars and tutorial classes. He 
e\tn lacks at times the knowledge of the 

• nechanics of his profession and does not 
know how to set question papers or to mark 
answer books. In thi-s atmosphere of almost 
total neglect, the new teacher too often 
content "to copy mechanically the methods 
and procedures adopted by his own teachers 
and inflict them on his students. Thus, by 
and lavae. the dull pointless tradition of 
‘giving lectures' and dictating notes has 
passed on from generation to generation. 
The incalculable loss involved in this un¬ 
imaginative approach can and should be 
avoided. 

4.60. The tradition in India has been to 
regard training for college lecturers a.s un¬ 
necessary. Born teachers w'ho can dispense 
with training certainly exist. Many are 
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keen, devoted scholars, whose scholarship 
may win over the respect of the students— 
though this is not always a safe presump¬ 
tion—and may thus be able to discharge 
their function satisfactorily in spite of pro¬ 
fessional inadequacy. But the bulk of 
teachers unfortunately do not fall into these 
categories. For them some suitable form of 
training and orientation is essential, not 
only to overcome their initial ‘teaching’ 
troubles and to create a sense of confidence, 
but also to give them a reasonable under¬ 
standing of educational objectives and pur¬ 
poses, the raisoii d’etre and place of tlieir 
special subject in the curriculum, of new 
methods and techniques of teaching and 
learning, and a knowledge of psychology on 
which good teaching should be based. No 
question of amour propre should be involv¬ 
ed- In most highly skilled professions— 
and education is certainly one—training is 
regarded as an essential qualification. 

4.61. We do not think it necessary, how¬ 
ever, to propose that fuil-llcdged training 
colleges should be establi.^^hed for college 
lecturers, though we do not rule out this 
possibility- For the present we suggest that 
universities, individually or co-operatively, 
give their mind to this problem and work 
out practicable methods of meeting the pre¬ 
sent situation. Some measures nave in fact 
been taken in recent years. The UGC. for 
example, has started a .scheme of summer 
institutes in which teachers of different sub¬ 
jects are brought together under the gui¬ 
dance of competent profe.s..o?s and scholars 
to study the new dimeiisioir, of their disci¬ 
plines. Their number is 'mcreaflng and it 
is hoped that many m'U’e will bo organized. 
But they are not a comp’eie answer to the 
problem. In a few coiieg<.>s, special lecture 
courses have occasionallv been organized 
for this purpose and have proved useful. 
Some univ'ersities have ;n.<^*itiited special 
postgraduate diplomas to meet these needs. 
These, however, have only a marginal effect 
on a problem for which more ma.ssive end 
imaginative measures are needed. 

4,62. A few suggestions are made here in 
the hope that universities will draw up 
their own programmes for the orientation of 
their teachers, taken these suggestions into 
consideration: 

(1) Newdy appointed lecturers should be 
given some time and opportL'nily to accli¬ 
matize themselves to the institution, to learn 
the traditions and pattern of work, to get to 
know their colleagues and students. They 
should be expected to study the syllabus 
carefully, to prepare a detailed pregramme 


for the teaching work they propose to under¬ 
take, to draw' up their schemes of lectures, 
consult the library and select books to be 
recommended to students. They should 
discuss these with the heads of their de¬ 
partments or other senior colleagues and 
invite their suggestions. The head of a 
department who is not interested in this 
work and is not prepared to give new tea¬ 
chers his help, guidance and time is un- 
w-orthy of his position. 

(2) They should be encouraged to attend 
the lectures of some senior teachers of their 
subject and study their methods of tc^ach- 
ing and ways of handling their students. 
After the lecture, the senior teacher can 
discuss his methods and techniques with 
his junior colleagues who should be free 
to express their opinions and raise ques¬ 
tions- If this is done, they would not mind 
if later the head of the department or some 
other senior colleague visits their clash's. 
It is wrong to think that .such visits are 
derogatory and should be avoided. If the 
college community is a lellowsh'p of learn¬ 
ing. such inter-change of visits should be 
acceptable. 

(3j Every university and. where possible, 
everj' college, should have regular orienta¬ 
tion courses organiz.,‘d for a few weeks 
early in the session in which some new and 
some older teachers paillcipate. The best 
teachers of the in.stitulion • a.; well as some 
distinguished teachers frtan outside ■ 
should discuss with th'^m the outstanding 
problems of teaching, research and disci¬ 
pline as well as the mechanics of tht; pro- 
fe.ssion. During .such courses new teachers 
will be able to make .'^ociai and rcademic 
contacts and find their feet in theii- new 
environment. They will learn to f(‘el at 
home in the college, accept some of its 
idcal.s and traditions and come into con¬ 
tact with well-known teachers of theii- 
o’Mi institution and from outside. Care 
should be taken to associate with these 
courses onlv such persons as enjoy a high 
reputation in the academic community for 
their scholarship and character and are 
likely to exercise a beneficial influence on 
new members 

(4) It may be po.s.sible. m the bigger 
universities or a grouo of universitios. to 
place these activitir^s on a permanent and 
continuing basis by establi.shing sonu thins 
like a staff college where teachers from all 
affiliated and constituent colleges as well 
as the university will be brought together 
for orientation, discussions, seminars, work¬ 
shops, etc. Where this is not possible, a 
conference centre would be necessary to 
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facilitate discussion of the issues which 
teachers have to face e.g., objectives of edu¬ 
cation, methods of teaching, enrichment of 
subject-matter, etc. The staff college or 
conference centre should also produce, in 
cooperation with other members of the 
faculty, occasional brochures, book-lists, gui¬ 
dance materials, etc., of use to all teachers 

Maintenance of Standards in Teacher 
Education 

4.B3. Need for Organizations at the State 

and National Levels. Institutions that pre¬ 
pare teachers for the primary and second¬ 
ary schools show a bewildering variety of 
courses, conditions of work, and quality of 
teachers turned out. It is unfortunate that 
there is no organization, at the Stale or 
national level, for ensuring standards in 
teacher education. The need for such 
organizations is increasinglv realized and 
a number of suggestions have been put for¬ 
ward. It has been prooosed that the 
National Association of Teacher Educa¬ 
tors, whose main concern is with the im¬ 
provement of teacher education at all 
levels, mav be entrusted with this respon¬ 
sibility, While we recognize the useful role 
this Association can play in raising stand¬ 
ards in tf'acher education, and have, there¬ 
fore. proposed its representation on the 
Standing Committee of the UGC whose 
role and functions are discussed later, we 
think that the Association, by Itself, will 
not be able to fulfil this task. It has been 
.suggested that special statutory organiza¬ 
tions should be set up at both the national 
and State levels. We do not favour this 
idea also because such bodies will tend to 
isolate teacher education from general aca- 
d<*mic life. In our opinion, the NGC. on 
whom lie.s the responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of standards in higher education, 
should also be responsible for the mainten¬ 
ance of standards at the national level in 
teacher education and discharge it through 
its Standing Committee on Teacher Educa¬ 
tion discus.sod in paragranh 4.65. Thi.c will 
meet the principal objective of our propo¬ 
sals of bringing education within the main 
stream of university academic life. At the 
State level, raising of standards should be 
the responsibility of the State Boards of 
Teacher Education discussed earlier, work¬ 
ing in collaboration with the UGC. 

4.64. The Role of the Centre. Since tea¬ 
cher education is vital for imnrovnng stand¬ 
ards in all education, the Government of 
India should assume a special responsibi- 
41 Edu.~-12. 


lity for improving teacher education and 
providing liberal funds for it, both in the 
central and in the centrally-sponsored 
sectors. The expansion of the central sector 
can be done through the UGC and we 
recommend that a substantial allocation of 
funds should be made for teacher education 
in the fourth five year plan and placed at the 
disposal of the UGC. Such allocations will 
have to be increased and continued in later 
plans. 

4.65. In order to discharge this responsi- 
bilitv adequatelv, the UGC should, in 
rollaboration with the NCERT, set up a joint 
Standing Committee for Teacher Education. 
The Committee should consist of— 

(1) Representatives of the UGC and 
the NCERT; 

(2) Representatives of universities; 

(3) Representatives of State Boards of 
Teacher Education by rotation; 

(4) School teachers including at least 
one primary teacher; 

(5) Representatives of teachers’ orga¬ 
nizations; 

(6) Educationists: and 

(71 A renresentativp of the National 
Association of Teacher Educators. 

The Standing Committee on Teacher 
Education should be concerned with all as- 
nerts of teacher education, general and 
jH’ofessional. at both the undergraduate and 
nosl-oroduate levels. It should have the 
power 

— to develop and establish standards 

for training institutions and uni¬ 
versity departments; 

— to coordinate and improve standards 

of teacher education at all levels; 

— to advise universities and State De¬ 

partments of Education regarding 
programmes, curricula, textbooks 
and nualifications of staff of train¬ 
ing institutions at all levels; 

— to grant funds to teachers’ colleges, 

departments or schools of educa¬ 
tion in the universities; 

— to arrange for periodical inspection 

of training institutions and univer¬ 
sity departments of education; and 
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— to develop and support financially, 
in cooperation with the universities 
or State Departments of Education, 
programmes for the in-service im¬ 
provement of teacher-educators 
and teachers, both in subject- 
matter and in professional qualifi¬ 
cation and skill- 

4.66. In addition to these programmes, 
the Government of India wili hove to pro¬ 
vide liberal funds in the centrally- 


sponsored sector to assist State Govern¬ 
ments to develop teacher education pro¬ 
grammes on the lines recommended. Some 
of the special programmes that need em¬ 
phasis are the upgrading of training insti¬ 
tutions for primary teachers to the univer¬ 
sity standard, improvement programmes of 
training institutions at all levels, corres¬ 
pondence education, in-service education, 
and the establi.shment of training institu¬ 
tions of large size. 



chapter V 

Rnbolment and manpower 


I. A National Enrolment Policy, (li 

II. Enrolment Policies at Different Stages of 
Education. (3) Increasing the educational level of 
citizens; (4) Provision of secondary and higher 
education; (5) Public demand for secondary and 
higher education; (9) Pool of abhity; (10) Capa¬ 
city to provide facilities; (11) Manpower needs; 
(13) A strategy of development. 

III. A Forecast of Munpoiccr I^ecds. ( M; The 

ISI-LSE estimates; (15) Manpower (1901); (17) 

Future requirements of educated manpower; (21) 
Workers, stock and output of educated manpower; 
(25) Enrolments. 

IV. Educational Implications of the Esliinale.'. 
(27) Admissions to lower secondary education; 


(28) Admis.sions to higher secondary and univer¬ 
sity education; (32) Development of vocational 
education: (40) Enrolments and manpower; (41) 
Educational levels of the working force (1961- 
1936). 


V. Relating Manpower Estimates to Enrol¬ 
ments. (44) Proposals of Shri R. A. Gopalaswami; 
f47) Machinery for manpower planning; (48; 
Relating manpower estimates to output of educa- 
tiona in.stitution.s—-at the national euid State 
levels. 


Vi. General. (49; Education and empioy.'nen:-; 
^=.0) The need for a wider perspective. 


5.01. A National Enrolment Policy. Onc 

uf the major programmes in national re¬ 
construction is the development of our 
human resources, and in this there can be 
no limit to the education to be provided. 
But in any given .'society and at a given 
time, tiic decisions rc?garding the type, 
quantity and quality of educational facili¬ 
ties depend partly upon the resources a\ail- 
abie and partly upon the social and politi¬ 
cal philosophy of the people. Poor and tra¬ 
ditional societies are unable to develop 
even a programme of universal primary edu¬ 
cation. But rich and industrialized socie¬ 
ties provide universal secondary education 
and expandin e and broad-based pro¬ 
grammes of higher and adult education. 
Feudal and aristocratic societies emphasize 
education for a few. But democratic and 
socialistic societies emphasize mass education 
and equalization of educational opportuni¬ 
ties. The principal problem to be faced in 
the development of human resources, there¬ 
fore. is precisely this: How can available 
resources be best deployed to secure the 
most beneficial form of educational deve¬ 
lopment? How much education, of what 
type or level of quality, should society 
strive to provide ar.d for whom? 


5.02. India has committed herself to tht 
creation of a democratic and socialistic pat¬ 
tern of society. The fundamental prin»'iple.s 
that should guide the provision of facili¬ 
ties at the different stages and sectors of 
f'ducation. therefore, may be stated as 
follows: 

—to provide effective general education 
of not less than seven years' dura¬ 
tion to every child, on a free and 
compulsory basis, and to expand 
lower secondary education on as 
large a scale as possible; 

—to provide higher secondary and uni¬ 
versity education to those who are 
willing and qualified to receive 
such education, cons’stent with the 
demands for trained manpower and 
the need to maintain essential 
standards; and to provide adequate 
financial assistance to those who are 
economically handicapped; 

—to emphasize the development of 
professional, technical and voca¬ 
tional education and to prepare 
.skilled personnel needed for the 
development of agriculture and 
industry; 
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—^to identify talent and to help it grow 
to its full potential; 

—to liquidate mass illiteracy and to 
provide an adequate programme of 
adult and continuing education; 
and 

—to strive continuously to equalize 
educational opportunities, beginning 
with the elimination of at least some 
of the more glaring inequalities. 

In this chapter, we shall briefly discuss 
some of the major implications of these 
policies. 

Enrolment Policies at Different Stages 
OF Education 

5.03. Increasing the Educational Level of 
Citizens. In the next two decades the high¬ 
est priority must be given to programmes 
aimed at raising the educational level of 
the average citizen. Such programmes are 
essential on grounds of social justice, for 
making democracy viable and for improv¬ 
ing the productivity of the average worker 
in agriculture and industry. The most cru¬ 
cial of these programmes is to provide, as 
Erected by Article 45 of the Constitution, 
free and compulsory education of good 
quality to all children up to the age of 14 
years. In view of the immense human and 
physical resources needed, however, the 
implementation of this programme wnll 
have to be phased over a period of time. 
This can be done 

—by providing flve years of cfteciive 
education to all children by 1975-76 
and seven years of such education 
by 1985-86; 

—by making part-time education for 
about one year compulsory for all 
children in the age-group 11-14 who 
have not completed the lower pri¬ 
mary stage and are not attending 
schools. The aim will be to make 
these children functionally literate 
and stop all further additions to the 
ranks of adult illiterates; and 

—^by efforts to liquidate adult illiteracy. 

The second and the third programmes are 
transitional. But the first needs great em¬ 
phasis as the only permanent solution of 


the problem. We discuss the details of 
these programmes elsewhere.' 

5.04. ProvisicHi of Secondary and Higher 
Education. Several complex problems re¬ 
lating to the amount, type and quality of 
education to be provided arise in respect ot 
secondary and higher education. It is not 
easy to determine the size of total enrol¬ 
ments in the absence of clear and precise 
targets about overall expansion rates. More¬ 
over, as education at these stages has to be 
diversified into a large number of courses 
lo meet varied individual aptitudes as well 
as social requirements for trained man- 
powder. it becomes even more difficult to 
decide the precise extent of provisions for 
each course. Unfortunately, an understand¬ 
ing of tht^se problems is still limited. Enrol¬ 
ment policy must, therefore, be based on a 
pragmatic combination of four different cri¬ 
teria: the public demand for such educa¬ 
tion; the full development of the natural 
pool of ability; the capacity of the society 
to provide the educational facilities needed 
at given levels of quality'; and manpower 
needs for national development. 

5.ti5. Public Demand for Secondary and 
Higher Education. During recent years, 
the demand for secondary and higher edu¬ 
cation has increased enormously. There 
are several reason.*? for this such as: 

—the iradiiiunal social status attached to 
a university degree; 

—the growing hunger for education 
among the urban people and the 
middle cla.sses w'ho have realized 
that the best, and probably the only 
worthwhile legacy thev can leave 
to their children, is to give them 
good education; 

—the aw^akening among the rural peo¬ 
ple and the lower classes who arc 
now seeking social advancement— 
just as the urban and middle class¬ 
es did during the last hundred 
years—through education and gov¬ 
ernment service; 

— the disappearance of the old *job 
values’ attached to primary educa¬ 
tion which makes secondary educa¬ 
tion the ‘minimum’ and higher edu¬ 
cation the ‘optimum’ qualification 
for any worthwhile job; 

—the absence of adequate employment 
opportunities for young persons so 
that many of them are forced to 


1 See Chapters VII and XVTI. 
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go in for secondary or university 
education simply because they have 
nothing else to do; 

—the increasing provision which is be¬ 
ing made by State Governments 
for free secondary education and 
for the liberal grant of free stu¬ 
dentships, stipends and scholarships 
at the university stage; and 

—a rapid multipjication of educational 
institutions at this level which has 
made them easily accessible to 
young persons in thousands of ‘;mall 
and out-of-the-way places. 

5.06. This situation could have been met 
in two ways, either by expanding facilities 
in secondary and higher education strictly 
on the basis of available real resources in 
terms of teachers and materials and adopting 
a policy of selective admissions to bridge the 
gap between the public demand for such 
education and the facilities actually provid¬ 
ed. or by adopting a policy of open-door 
access and providing all the resources needed 
to create the required facilities and to main¬ 
tain them at the optimum level of efficiency. 
But a:- it was neither possible to resist the 
demand nor to raise all the needed resources, 
a compromise approach was attempted: the 
access to all secondary education was pro¬ 
vided on an open-door basis; and in higher 
education, both the selective and open-door 
policies were operated upon simultaneously 
in different sectors. 

5.07. This policy has had several urjdesii- 
able consequences. As overall resources 
were limited and were absorbed in pro¬ 
grammes of expansion of general education, 
it became impossible to pay adequate atten¬ 
tion to programmes of qualitative improve¬ 
ment or vocationalization. Most of this 
c'xpansion has also been non-egalitarian 
since secondary schools and colleges enrolled 
students who had access to them and who 
could afford the expenditure involved, 
although their preparation and motivation 
were often inadequate. On the other hand, 
they failed to enrol a large proportion of 
talented students who were prevented from 
studying further by social or economic 
handicaps. The benefits of expansion thus 
went largely to the privileged rather than 
to the under-privileged classes. Moreover, 
there grew up an imbalance between the 
development of general and vocational 
education, the former far exceeding demand 
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and the latter generally falling much below 
it. Consequently, the output of matriculates 
and of graduates in arts and commerce was 
in excess of demand and created problems 
of educated unemployment while trained 
personnel for the development of agriculture, 
industry or research remained in short 
supply. 

5.08. During the next two decades, the 
demand for secondary and higher education 
will increase still further as primary educa¬ 
tion becomes universal and the general eco¬ 
nomic conditions improve. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, a continuation of the earlier en¬ 
rolment policies will merely accentuate 
these evils. It is, therefore, necessary to 
adopt some definite policy of ‘selective ad¬ 
missions’ so as to relate enrolments to 
facilities available and to maintain stand¬ 
ards. 

5.09. The Pool of Ability. Providing 
secondary and higher education to all the 
potentially able students generally seti up a 
very high target which even affluent socie¬ 
ties find it difficult to achieve. It will be 
obviously beyond our reach, at least in the 
immediate future, in view of the limited re¬ 
sources available. This should, however, be 
the goal towards which we should continual¬ 
ly move. In the transitional period, imme¬ 
diate effect should be given to one import¬ 
ant implication of this policy, viz., to ensure 
that all gifted students (at least the top 5- 
15 per cent of all students), who complete 
primarv or secondary education are enabled 
to study further in institutions of sejondary 
(or higher) education. For this purpose, it 
will be necessary to provide a large number 
of scholarships on the lines to be discussed 
later.' 

5.10. Capacity to Provide Facilities. In 

planning enrolment facilities, it is essential 
to take into consideration the real resources 
available and the capacity of the society to 
create the educational facilities needed or in 
demand. There are internal constraints in 
every educational system which limit ex¬ 
pansion of facilities, especially in secondary 
and higher education. These are the avail¬ 
ability of competent teachers, of physical 
plant and of finance. Even in affluent socie¬ 
ties, these built-in constraints make it al¬ 
most impossible to provide all those facili¬ 
ties, quantitatively and qualitatively, which 
would be required on the basis of public de¬ 
mand or for the development of the total 
pool of ability. This is all the more so in a 


I Sec Chapter VI. 
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developing economy like otu: own. In trying 
to meet the pressures of the public demand, 
these constraints are often overcome by 
diluting standards. There are mmiy instanc¬ 
es where institutions have been started with¬ 
out the necessary teachers beiz^ available, 
without the needed equipment and witlmut 
adequate financial allocations. This all too 
common practice must be resisted in the 
larger interests of the country. If a society 
does not have the resources to meet the en¬ 
tire public demand for secondary and higher 
education, that is really unfortunate; hue it 
would be tragic if this limitation was ignor¬ 
ed and educational standards were thrown 
in complete jeopardy. 

5.11. Manpower Needs. We would also 
like to stress the need to pay due attention 
to the relationship between enrolment and 
manpower requirements. If India is to 
achieve its targets of economic growth, it 
must have an adequate supply of educated 
specialists for each category of job to be 
performed. Conversely, if there is an ex¬ 
cess of trained people in any category, it 
implies an imprudent use of scarce resources 
and also creates difiicult problems of un¬ 
employment of the educated. Even from 
the point of viev.- of the individual, some 
matching of educational patterns and job 
opportunities is vital. Nothing is more frus¬ 
trating than to be under-qualified or over- 
qualified for a job, or to be unemployed be¬ 
cause there is no call for one’s qualifications. 
We believe, therefore, that estimates of 
future manpower needs form a useful basis 
for regulating enrolment patterns above the 
primary level. 

5.12. This broad recommendation of relat¬ 
ing the provision of educational facilities in 
secondary and higher education to estimat¬ 
ed manpWer needs has to be understood in 
the light of some general reservations. Man¬ 
power forecasting is not a precise operation 
because of the large num^r of imponder¬ 
ables involved. It is, therefore, necessary 
to make a continuous effort to improve the 
collection of necessary data and the tech¬ 
niques of forecasting. This should be done 
regularly by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments. As manpower forecasts are ordina¬ 
rily expressed in quantitative terms, the 
expansion of educational facilities tends to 
receive undue emphasis in translating them 
into enrolment terms. It is, therefore, essen¬ 
tial to emphasize the quality of manpower 
produced because economic growth can be 
hindered rather than accelerated if appro¬ 
priate standards are not maintained. More¬ 
over, manpower needs cannot be the only 


criterion for regulating the provision of faci¬ 
lities. Before final decisions are taken, its 
indications will have to be checked with the 
conclusions drawn from calculations based 
on the other criteria. However, even after 
making due allowance for these limitations, 
estimated ma^ower needs provide four 
broad indications in terms of magnitudes, 
e.g., the total enrolments needed in second¬ 
ary and higher education; enrolments need¬ 
ed in different types of courses; shortages 
and surpluses in the manpower situation; 
and priorities involved. 

5.13. A Strategy of Development. It will 
be seen from the foregoing discussion that 
the minimum level of expansion is provided 
by the capacity to expand facilities in terms 
of real resources and that the public demand 
for secondary and higher education as well 
as the need to develop che available pool 
of talent to the fullest extent possible gene¬ 
rally set high targets which are difficult to 
be realized in the immediate future. The 
gap between these high and low targcis can 
be bridged by considerations which emerge 
from manpower needs and equalization of 
educational opportunities. These will indi¬ 
cate the priorities to be adopted, the differ¬ 
ent courses of study to be developed, the 
extent to which facilities should be provid¬ 
ed in the different courses and the manner 
in which enrolments in them could be made 
to include at least the best students in the 
community. 

A Forecast ok Manpower Nllds 

5.14. The ISI-LSE Estimates. We have 
recommended that educational facilities at 
the post-primary stage should be broadly re¬ 
lated to manpower needs. Our task now is 
to forecast these needs and study their edu¬ 
cational implications. In this, we have been 
fortunate in having two estimates prepared 
for us; one, a series of elaborate investiga¬ 
tions carried out by the In.stitutc of Applied 
Manpower Research: and the other, a part 
of a longer study undertaken by the Plan¬ 
ning Unit of the Indian Statistical Institute. 
New Delhi, and the Unit for Economic and 
Statistical Studies on Higher Education, 
LfOndon School of Economics, in collabora¬ 
tion with the Perspective Planning Division 
of the Planning Commission. In broad or¬ 
ders of magnitude, the results of the two 
estimates are similar; and the differences be¬ 
tween them can generally be explained by 
the different assumptions used. For the 
main presentation of this chapter, we adopt 
the ISI|LSE estimates as they are more de¬ 
tailed, offer estimates up to 1986 and assume 
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a higher target of economic growth.* We 
believe that the risk involved in over- 
estimation is comparatively less than in 
under-estimation and that it is less harmful 
to have some surplus trained personnel on 
hand for some time rather than hold up the 
progress of agriculture or industry for lack 
of such personnel. At any rate, precise 
figures are less important than broad direc¬ 
tions of policy. On this, both estimates 
largely agree. 


5.15. Manpower (]!981). We must first 
explain briefly the manner in which these 
estimates have been made. The starting 
point in the preparation of these estimates 
is provided by the country’s stock of educat¬ 
ed manpower in 1961 (derived from the 
1961 Census and a special tabulation of the 
National Sample Survey, 16th round), ex¬ 
pressed in terms of workers with matricu¬ 
late, intermediate and degree qualifications. 
This is shown in Table 5.1. 


T.\BLR 5 1. 


.MATRICULATES, INTERMEDIATES, GRADUATES AND TOTAL WORKERS, BY 
INDUSTRY : INDIA ( 19 ^ 1 ) 


(Thousands) 


IndusJrv group Below Matric 

Matriculates 

Intermediates 

Gra¬ 

duates 

Total 

Workers 

1. Agriculurc 

2. Mining, cjc. ..... 

3. Manufacturing . . .. 

4. Constructitm ..... 

5. Trade & ComnuTce . . 

6 . Tr.insport and (tommunicationv 

Services (Cither . . .^ 

130,648 

5.143 

19,377 

I.911 
7,009 
2,528 

381 

68 

436 

99 

452 

318 

J,5op 

46 

5 

89 

30 

lOI 

80 

405 

67 

6 

104 

19 

92 

93 
765 

131,142 

5,222 

20,006 

2,059 

7.654 

3,019 

19,574 

Public services . .. 

3,711 

722 

245 

296 

4.974 

Educational services 

1,584 

467 

103 

289 

2.443 

Medical and health services 

765 

124 

27 

48 

964 

Religious and wcllare services . 

1,082 

38 

6 

26 

J.152 

I .egal services ..... 

119 

39 

1 

60 

219 

Business, trade. laN»ur association and commu> 
nitv services 

191 

37 

6 

7 

241 

K'vre:u‘'’0. peisi>mil and oilier servicc'- 

9.443 

81 

18 

37 

9.579 

Total 

183,511 

3.262 

■’56 

1.147 

188,676 

I. .Agriculture .... 

99-6 

0.3 


(Percentage) 

O-I lOO-O 

2. .Mining, etc. ... 

98-5 

1*3 

o-i 

O'l 

lOO-O 

3. Manufacturing 

96-9 

2-2 

0*4 

0-5 

100-0 

4. Construction ..... 

92-8 

4-8 

1*5 

0-9 

lOO-O 

5. Trade & Commerce .... 

91 -6 

5*9 

1*3 

1-2 

100*0 

6. Transport and Communications ■ 

83-7 

10-5 

2-7 

3*1 

100-0 

-r. Services fOther'i ..... 

86*3 

7*7 

2-1 

3.9 

100-0 

Tot.M. 

97*3 

1*7 

0-4 

0-6 

1000 


Sauru. ISI/LSE Paper. 

.Vote. The totals ilo not tally on account ol rounding. 


5.1u. Broadly, there were 5 2 million 
workers with qualifications equivolent to 
matriculation and above, two-thirds of them 
in towns and the rest in rural areas. Over 
half of these were employed in ‘other’ ser¬ 
vices (public administration, education and 
so on). About one in Jivte of them (I’l 
million) were also graduates, and these were 
even more heavily concentrated in the ser¬ 


vice occupations. Only some 100,000 were 
in manufacturing industries. 

5.17. Future Requiremmits of Educated 
Manpower. The question we must ask is 
how thee numbers may be required to grow 
in the future. How many matriculate and 
graduate workers should there be in 1976 
and 1986? Two broad methods have been 


I For detail*, sec pap2r oi 


the subject included in Supplementary Volume I, Part V. 
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used to answer these questions, one for ser¬ 
vices, in which many educated people are 
employed, and one for the other sectors of 
the economy. 

5.18. To take the latter first, it has been 
assumed that, as net output in each sector 
and in each branch of manufacturing in¬ 
dustries increases, so proportionately will 
be the employment of educated manpower. 
The targets for economic growth assumed 
in these estimates, for the economy as a 
whole and for each sector, are those pro¬ 
posed by the Perspective Planning Division 
of the Planning Commission. The overall 
gro'wdh targets are 6-6 per c^nt a year from 
1961 to 1976 and 7*0 per cent for the whole 
period of 1961 to 1986. Within these overall 
targets, sectoral targets naturally vary— 
from 11*85 per cent (factory establishments 
including power supply) and 11*24 per cent 
(construction) to 3*86 per cent fagricul¬ 
ture) in the period 1961-76. Projecting the 
growth of output in each separately allows 
for shifts in patterns of emplojnnent and 
reveals demands for educated workers in 
fast-growing highly technical industries 
which would be lost in a simple overall 
growth rate. 

5.19. Within services, each major service 
has been treated separately. In 1961, a 
quarter of employed matriculates and a 


similar proportion of employed graduates 
were in public administration and 
defence. It is assumed that these will 
increase at four per cent a year. The need 
for teachers is derived from enrolment esti¬ 
mates and assumptions about pupil-teacher 
ratios and teachers’ qualifications. The 
need for medical personnel distinguishes 
doctors, nurses and auxiliary personnel. 
The targets chosen imply one doctor per 
3,000 population in 1976-76 and one per 2,000 
in 1^5-86, and similar numbers of fully 
trained nurses. The estimates for both 
educational and medical personnel take 
direct account of population growth and 
national income. Of the remaining ser¬ 
vices, legal and business services may grow 
as fast as the economy as a whole; re¬ 
creational and personal services perhaps less 
fast. For the combined remaining ser¬ 
vices, a growth of 3 per cent a year has 
been assumed up to 1976 and of 5 per cent 
thereafter. 


5.20. The results of these various calcula¬ 
tions show that matriculate workers should 
increase from 5*2 million in 1961 to 16 6 
million in 1976 and 32 6 million in 1986. 
Graduate w^orkers should increase from 11 
million in 1961 to 3.3 million in 1976 and 
6:5 million in 1986. This and other rele¬ 
vant details will be seen from Table 5.2. 


T.\BLE 5*2. ESTIMATED REQUIREMENT OF MATRICULATES AND ABOVE BY INDUSTRY GROIT : 
INDIA (196^61 to I985-8<S'' 


('rhousands' 


Industry Group 

1960-61 factual) 


1975-76 



19S5-86 


Matricu' 

late 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Gra¬ 

duate 

Matricu¬ 

late 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Gra¬ 

duate 

Matricu¬ 

late 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Cira- 

duaic 

(1) 

(2.^ 

(3) 

f4> 

( 5 ) 

(6' 

(7'^ 

(8) 

(9 

(10) 

I. Agriculture 

3 St 

46 

ffl 

681 

S 3 

120 

984 

120 

t M 

2. Miru'ng .... 

67 

5 

6 

282 

20 

27 

632 

45 

61 

3. Manufacturing . 

436 

90 

102 

2,880 

584 

707 

6,681 

1,355 

1,642 

4. Construction 

99 

30 

19 

503 

i<o 

97 

I,i 3 t 

33 '* 

21S 

5. Trade and commerce . 

452 

100 

92 

1,181 

262 

240 

2,565 

570 

522 

6. Transport and Communications 

318 

80 

94 

1,200 

301 

354 

2,608 

654 

769 

7. Services (Other) 

M09 

404 

7«5 

4 M 7 

1,040 

r,754 

6,677 

1*653 


Public services . . . . 

723 

245 

296 

1,299 

441 

533 

1,923 

652 

789 

Educational services . 

467 

102 

290 

2,123 

463 

877 

3.04J 

66S 

1,728 

Medical and health 

124 

27 

47 

379 

82 

175 

1,139 

248 

360 

Other services , . . . 

195 

30 

132 

357 

54 

169 

574 

85 

270 

Total . 

3^62 

755 

1,146 

10,874 

2,440 

3^299 

21,278 

4,734 

6.542 

Source, I SI /L S E Paper. 
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5»2L Workers, Stock and Oatput of Edu¬ 
cated itainpower. So far, these projections 
have been in terms of numbers of workers. 
But not all educated people work. I^me 
remain students, some are house-wives 
and some remain unemployed. Broadly 
speaking, it has been assumed that the pro¬ 
portion of educated men and women who 
are at woiic will remain the same as it was 
in 1961. On this basis, the stocks of workers 
(as well as the out-turn in each category) 
were worked out and are given in 


Table 5.3. It will be seen from it that the 
total number of those with matriculation 
and above grows from 8 million in 1961 to 
27 million in 1976 and 56 million in 1986 (or 
at the rate of 8.3 per cent a year up to 1976 
and 7*5 per cent in the following decade). 
The total number of graduates shown grows 
from 1*5 million in 1961 to 4-5 million in 
1^6 and 9 million in 1986 (or at a steady 
growth rate of 7:5 per cent a year, compared 
with 6 per cent throughout the 1950s). 


TABLE 5 - 3 . ESTIMATES OF REQUIRED WORKERS, STOCK AND OUT-TURN OF MATRICULATES 
AND ABOVE : INDIA (i^-6i to i^5-g6) 


Thousands Annual GroiMh Rate 



1961 

1976 

1986 

1961-76 

1976-86 

1961-86 

Matriculates and above 

Workers. 

5,164 

16,612 

32,554 

8*1 

7-0 

7*7 

Total stock. 

8,227 

27,339 

56,223 

8*3 

7-5 

8-0 

Out-turn of matriculates 

623 

(6-8) 

2,324 

(16-4) 

4,779 

( 27 * 4 ) 

9-2 

7*5 

8*5 

Intermediatet and above 

Workers. 

1,901 

5,739 

11,275 

7*6 

7-0 

7*4 

Total stock. 

2,755 

8,515 

17,464 

7*8 

7*6 

7-6 

Out-turn of intermediates 

240 

(2-8) 

749 

( 5 * 6 ) 

1,537 

( 9 * 1 ) 

7*9 

7*5 

7*7 

Graduates and above 

Workers. 

1,146 

3,299 

6,543 

7-4 

7*1 

7*2 

Total stock ..... 

1,510 

4,433 

9,082 

7*5 

7*4 

7*5 

Out-turn of graduates 

123 

( 1 * 5 ) 

^ 377 
( 3 * 2 ) 

, 772 
( 4 * 9 ) 

7.7 

7*5 

7-6 


Source. ISI/LSE Paper. 

N, B. Figures in parentheses indicate percentages of the jopulat on in the corresponding age-groups. 


5.22. In general, the output from the 
educational system needed to produce this 
pattern of stocks should grow at the same 
rate as the required stock. The exception 
is the output of matriculates up to 1976, 
which grows rather faster than the requir¬ 
ed stock as the actual output in 1961 was 
below that required if stock targets were 
to be met. Overall, the annual ou^wt 
matriculates should grow from 0’6 million 
in 1961 to 4.8 million in 1986 and that of 
graduates from O’l million to nearly 0*8 
million. The percentage of each age-group 
who matriculate, should rise from 7 per 
cent to 27 per cent and those who graduate 
from 1.5 per cent to nearly 5 per cent, 

5.23. On the other hand, the proportion 
of those completing Class VII who go on to 
be matriculates and graduates must fall. 
This is because of the very substantial ex¬ 


I Chapters Xll, XIV and XV. 
41 Edu.—13. 


pansion of numbers in Class VII as the Con¬ 
stitutional Directive on free and compulsory 
education is implemented. If the transition 
proportions (that is, those matriculating 
and graduating as a percentage of those in 
Class VII) remain fixed even when all 
children complete Class VII, tlie stocks of 
educated manpower would be well in ex¬ 
cess of manpower needs. This would be¬ 
come especially serious from mid-1970s on¬ 
wards: by 1986 there would be 4 million 
‘too many’ matriculates and 1*5 million 
‘too many’ graduates- 

5.24, In addition to these estimates for 
workers with broad educational levels, sepa¬ 
rate estimates have been made for engi¬ 
neers and agricultural graduates. These 
will be discussed elsewhere.^ When gradua 
tes in engineering and agriculture are taken 
with those in medicine and teaching and 
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related to the total stock of graduates, they 
form an increasing proportion—33 per cent 
in 1961, 43 per cent in 1976 and 46 per cent 
in 1986. Comparable changes are required 
at lower levels. 

5,25. Enrolments. The final stage in the 
calculation is to say what enrolments are 


implied by the out-turns required. This 
has been done on the basis of these observed 
relationships between enrolments and out¬ 
turns in 1960-61, allowance being made for 
our recommendations on the pattern of edu¬ 
cation, length of courses, wastages, etc. The 
net result is given in Table 5.4. 


TABLE 5 4. ENROLMENTS PROPOSED (1960-61 To 1985-86) 


(Thousands) 


1960-61 

1975-76 

1985-86 

Enrol- Passes 

Enrol- Passes 

Enrol- Passes 

ments 

ments 

ments 


Matriculation level 







General : Classes VIII/IX, IX/X, X/XI . 

3,582 


12,324 

2,324 

23,630 

4,779 

Vocational (school) 

119 

48 

361 

135 

738 

278 

Total Matriculates .... 

3,701 

633 

12,685 

2.459 

24,368 

5,057 


Intermediate level 


General : Years I and II degree course* 

597 

208 





College (professional) 

80 

35 





Total College. 

677 

243 

2,176 

749 

4.460 

1,537 

.School (vocational) 







Engineering Diploma .... 

46 

10 

297 

67 

573 

J 39 

Others. 

181 

42 

701 

t5t 

1.438 

310 

Teacher Training S* (aH non-graduate) 

123 

75 

453 

2! I 

402 

169 

Toal School*. 

350 

127 

1,451 

429 

2413 

618 

Total Intermediate. 

1,072 

370 

3,627 

1,178 

6,873 

2,155 


Undergraduate level 


First degree : Years I, II, HI and IV 

822 

96 





Professional*. 

174 

30 





tctal. 

996 

126 

3,038 

377 

6.216 

772 

T :iAL (Enrolments in* years HI, IV only) . 

320 

126 

972 

377 

2,985 

772 


Source ISI/LSE Tmpet. 

Sores. 


1 Not represented in the manpewer data. 

2 Including some teacher training, 1960-61 only. 

3 First degree only (excluding degree in teaching and law). 

4 Excluding courses at matrictilate level in 1960-61. 

5 Enrolment in Classes XI and /or XII and intenx^diate and equivalent classes. 

6 I i 1985-86 the enrolment figure is based upon thiec-vear course and thus represents enrolments in Years III, 

IV and V. 
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Educational Implications of the Estimates 

5.26. We broadly accept these forecasts 
subject to periodical revision, as a basis for 
a national enrobn^ policy and invite 
attention to the main conclusion they indi¬ 
cate with regard to future educational de¬ 
velopment. These are: 

—to restrict the unplanned and uncon¬ 
trolled expansion of general secon¬ 
dary and higher education, if 
massive educated unemployment is 
to be avoided; 

—to make special and intensive efforts 
to vocationalize secondary educa¬ 
tion and to develop professional 
education at the university stage; 

and 

to devise suitable machinery, at both 
the national and State levels, which 
will relate the estimates of man¬ 
power needs effectively to the out¬ 
put of the educational system so 
that, by and large, there is some 
assurance that a suitably trained 
person would be available for every 
job to be done and every educated 
person would find a job appro¬ 
priate for his education and pro¬ 
fessional training. 

VVe shall now examine these conclusions 
briefly. 

5.27. Admissions to Lower Secondary 
Education. In order to restrict unplanned 
and uncontrolled expansion of secondary 
and higher education, it is necessary to res¬ 
trict the provision for places in accordance 
with manpower estimates and wherever 
the applicants for admission exceed the 
places, to make the admissions on a selective 
basis. At the lower secondary' stage, how¬ 
ever, which is to be regarded as completion 
of general education, emphasis should not 
be laid on ‘selection' in the sense of admit¬ 
ting the ‘fit’ students and weeding out the 
‘unfit’. At this level, selection should be 
oriented more towards ‘testing and guidance 
than towards ‘elimination’. Its main ob¬ 
jective should be to enable a student to 
know his own level of achievement and his 
potentialities and to decide whether it 
would be in his interest to leave the school 
and enter the world of work, or to join * 
particvdar vocational course, or to contmux? 
in the stream of general education. In 
words, ‘selection’ at this stage will be 
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mostly ‘self-selection* h^ped through a 
testing and giudance service. This service 
should be availaible to all schools in aU 
areas, irrespective of the level of expansion 
of secondary education.^ Whether a system 
of more rigorous selections is needed or not 
in a particular area is a matter for local de¬ 
cision and will depend upon the needs for 
manpower in the area and the level of ex¬ 
pansion already reached. 

5.28. Admissions to Higher Secondary and 
University Education. Beyond the lower 
secondary stage, a system of selective ad¬ 
missions becomes inescapable in view of the 
limited resources available. This idea is 
gaining much wider support but is still 
opposed on certain socio-economic grounds. 
It is argued, for instance, that tins policy 
would adversely affect access to higher edu¬ 
cation of the backward classes, the rural 
areas and under-privileged groups now en¬ 
tering higher education for the first time. 
These fears have some justification. But 
the remedy is not to be sought in the con¬ 
tinuance of the present policy of open- 
door access. The under-privileged sections 
have a very small and disproportionate share 
in existing facilities in spite of the unres¬ 
tricted admissions. This inequality would 
be removed more quickly, not by conti¬ 
nuing the present laissez-faire policy, but 
by adopting positive me^ures to promote 
equalization of opportunities, such as the 
grant of scholarships on the ‘school cluster 
basis recommended elsewhere." When such 
measures are provided on an adequate scale 
and it is clearly demonstrated that they in¬ 
crease the proportional enrolment of the 
backward or under-privileged groups in 
institutions of higher education, opposition 
to selective admissions will quickly di^msli 
and even disappear. As a transitional mea¬ 
sure, however, these fears may be allayea, 
if necessary, by adopting a suitable system 
of reservation of seats. 

5-29. It is often argued that secondary and 
higher education should be given to all 
young persons who have completed primary 
and secondary education and cannot find 
jobs and it is further contended that such 
asylum for them is a lesser evil than leav¬ 
ing them on the streets, this is an esca¬ 
pist attitude, commonly observed in deve¬ 
loping and labour-surplus societies, to over¬ 
educate young persons by regarding educa¬ 
tion as a su^titute rather than as a pre¬ 
paration for work. In industrialized and 


1 The details about its orgamaation are discussed in Chapter X. 

2 Chapter VI. 
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labour-deficit societies, job O|i|)0rt«mti€S 
are so plentiful that many young p^ons 
remain in school larg^y because of con^ul- 
sory laws. As soon as the compulsosy age- 
limit is reached, a large proportion (varying 
from 30 to 75 per cent) leave school and 
take up employment This helps also in 
improving standards in educational institu¬ 
tions, because resources are plentiful in re¬ 
lation to the number of plac^ to be provid¬ 
ed in post-compulsory education. In de¬ 
veloping and labour-surplus economies, on 
the other hand, employment opportunities 
are so poor that ‘opportunity costs* of edu¬ 
cation are very low and young people join 
secondary schools or colleges either because 
there is nothing else to do, or in the pious 
hope that a job may be more readily avail¬ 
able from the raised platform of a higher 
education. But as resources are limited and 
the number of seats to be provided is larger, 
standards in secondary and higher education 
remain poor. The result, in some cases, is 
a negative rather than a positive contribu¬ 
tion to individual and social life. We trust 
that decisive efforts will be made to with¬ 
stand this tendency to use education as a 
substitute for employement, 

5.30. Much of the opposition to a policy 
of selective admissions would disappear if 
good methods of selection were evolved. 
Existing methods of selection tend to be 
based on a rather rigid acceptance of exami¬ 
nation marks. This approach finds popular 
support because of its apparent ‘justice’, 
facility of administration, and because of a 
fear that any discretion given to individual 
institutions may lead to favouritism, nepo¬ 
tism, casteism or even corruption- But exa¬ 
mination marks are an undependable mea¬ 
sure of native talent or of potential growth. 
They are also socially unjust, being heavily 
weighted in favour of urban stud^ts and 
children from well-to-do homes and good 
schools. What is needed is a reliable me¬ 
thod of selection which will take account of 
past performances, native talent and the 
principles of social justice. Educational re¬ 
search will have to be developed vigorous¬ 
ly to discover such methods. Sug^stions 
for reform of present methods are discussed 
later.^ 

5.31. If enrolment in higher secondary and 
university education should be relate to 
broadly determined national goals for train¬ 
ed manpower, two steps are needed. The 


fir$t is to fix the number of places in uni¬ 
versity departments or colleges in advance, 
keying in view the manpower needs and 
thie facilittes av^ls^bla; and the second is to 
nudce achnissions tx> these places bn a selec¬ 
tive basis with due regard to the natural 
talents of the students, their achievements 
at earlier stages, and the principles of social 
justice. A poli<^ of selective admissions is 
already being implemented, to a large ex¬ 
tent, in courses in science, technology, me¬ 
dicine and agriculture and even in a fair 
number of institutions of general educa¬ 
tion which are anxious to maintain stan¬ 
dards. The tediniques of selection now in 
force will have to be improved on the lines 
indicated above. Moreover, it has now be¬ 
come urgent to ensure that the principle of 
selective admissions becomes the national 
policy for all courses and instilut.ons of 
higher education, including courses in hu¬ 
manities and commerce and in the a Hi Haled 
colleges. 

5.32. Development of Vocational Educa¬ 
tion. Estimates of manpower needs also 
serve as a guide for the expansion of voca¬ 
tional education. We shall discuss specific 
vocational training, in engineering and agri¬ 
culture, elsewhere.- For the present we 
are concerned with the overall balance bet¬ 
ween general and vocational education at 
the secondary and higher levels. 

5.33, At the low'er secondary level, lead¬ 
ing to matriculation, we must realize that 
the manpower data available give little 
guidance on the extent of vacationalization. 
Manpower needs are expressed in terms of 
matriculates only or in terms of pupils sue 
ce^uUy completing courses of general 
education. Pupils in schools for technical 
or industrial ^ucation, arts and crafts 
training, or for music, dancing and other fine 
arts are not r^»resented in the manpower 
data. How far these courses should expand 
and what new courses of a vocational or 
practical nature should be started are 
questions which can be answered only after 
further study. Our proposals on this sub¬ 
ject will be discussed in the chapter on 
School Education.® 

5-34. At the higher secondary level, lead- 
mg;tb intermediate or its equivalent, consi- 
ch^b%"iuidance is given by the manpower 
These suggest that by 1935-86 


1 Chapter Xll. 

2 Chapters XIV and XV. 

3 Chapter VII. 
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there should be 2,413,000 enrolments in 
vocational schools and perhaps 600,000 in 
vpca|dohal colleges out of total enrolments 
of 6,873,000. This is equivalent to 43 per 
cent of the totel. Our proposals on this 
subject are discussed elsewhere.^ We are 
of the view that vocational education at this 
level has to be emphasized. We have, there¬ 
fore, assumed that enrolments in voca¬ 
tional courses at this level would be about 
50 per cent of the total. 

5.35. At the undergraduate level, forecasts 
of the need for specialists suggest some 
833,000 enrolments in 1985-86, in engineer¬ 
ing, agriculture and medicine. To this must 
be added the enrolments in degree courses 
in teaching and law. Our proposals on this 
subject are discussed elsewhere.^ 


5.36. As stated earlier, the total enrol¬ 
ments needed as well as the percentages of 
enrolments in different sectors which are 
derived from manpower data are not highly 
precise. The central principle on which 
they have been calculated, i.e., the Tinber¬ 
gen formula, is itself open to question on 
several counts. The calculations are further 
complicated by the difficulties inherent in 
the available statistical data. But all things 
considered, we believe that they do offer 
a broad guide to the orders of magnitude in¬ 
volved and for the formulation of a national 
enrolment policy. Bui. as stated earlier, 
these will hav'c to be continuously revised 
in the light of the experience gained, im¬ 
proved techniques discovered and availabi¬ 
lity of more refined data. 


5.37. Three other points deserve notice. 
The first refers to financial feasibility. 
Forecasts of manpower needs on these lines 
give only a broad quantitative indication of 
the needed workers according to broad levels 
of educational attainment. But the educa¬ 
tion and training of the number of workers 
indicated at given levels of efficiency may 
require expenditure of an order which the 
economy will not be able to afford. It is, 
therefore, necessary to examine the financial 
imj^cations of the manpower needs con¬ 
tinuously. The maintenance of proper 
standards should always be ensured- But 
where the total cost of the proposals goes 


beyond the finances available, priorities 
will have to be determined and enforced. 


5.38. The second is the availability of real 
r^ources to train the manpower needed. 
In a poor country, money is difficult to be 
raised, no doubt. But it is easier to raise 
money than to find the necessary real 
resources, i.e., teachers, equipment and 
buildings. It is much easier to create a post 
than to find a suitable person to hold it. In 
spite of funds being available, for instance, 
the shortage of staff in engineering institu¬ 
tions is of the order of 30 per cent or more. 
Equipment, particularly of foreign manu¬ 
facture, is in short supply; and grants for 
buildings remain often unutilized because 
steel and cement are not available. It is 
therefore necessary to examine the fore¬ 
casts of manpower needs continuously and 
to plan only that level of expansion which 
would be feasible in terms of real resources 
available. While every effort should be 
made to increase the allocation of real re¬ 
sources to education, it will be dangerous 
to expand facilities, in the absence of real 
resources, by diluting standards. In a 
situation of this type, hard choices about 
priorities will have to be made. 


539. The third issue relates to utilization 
and the problem is similar to that of utili¬ 
zation of facilities which we discussed in 
Chapter II. When we think of increasing 
trained manpower, we should also think of 
the manner in which the existing trained 
manpower is being utilized. There is reason 
to beheve that a fair proportion of our 
trained manpower is being under-utilized; 
and in some cases, it even remains unutili¬ 
zed. A continuous effort to study the prob¬ 
lem is needed. To the extent we increase 
the utilization of existing trained manpower, 
there will be an immediate gain without 
further investment. It will also alter the 
forecasts for the future, either by reducing 
the numbers needed or by increasing the 
level of achievements. 


.5.40. Enrolments and Manpower. Tabic 
5.5 shows the enrolment and manpower 
positions in 1961 and 1986. 


1 Chapter Vn. 

2 Ctepters XII, XIV and XV. 
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TABLE 5 -5. ENROLMENTS IN EDUCATION (i960—«5) 


(Thousands) 


1960-61 


1975-76 1985-86 


Boys Girls Toui Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Tc^ 


Pre-Primary 

• 5,381 

3,231 

8,612 

5,000 

SPOO 

lopoo 

spoo 

5iOoe 

tOfiOO 

(27-5) 

(17*0) 

(22-3) 

(18-9) 

(20*1) 

(19*5) 

(20-5) 

(22*1) 

(2X-3) 

Prmtuy 

Classes I—IV 

. 17,170 

(74-0) 

7,826 

24,996 

38,066 

33,484 

71,550 

39,509 

36,730 

76,239 


(35*0) 

(54-8) 

(109-7) 

(68-6) 

(89-7) 

(110*0) 

(iio*o) 

(IIO'O) 

Classes V—VTI 

5,587 

1,876 

7,463 

19,774 

12,620 

32,394 

25,214 

23^00 



(35-5) 

(12-5) 

(24-3) 

(81 

(55-7) 

(69*2) 

(90*0) 

(90-0) 

Toli\L 

. 22,757 

9,702 

32,459 

57,840 

46,104 

103,944 

64,723 

60,230 

124,953 

Secondary 

Classes VIII-X (General) 

2,!i76 

706 

3,582 

8,558 

3,309 

11,867 

13,221 

6,274 

19,495 

Classes VIII-X (Vocational) . 


v5-2) 

vl2-8) 

.38-3) 

(15-6) 

(27-3) 

^8-3) 

(24-5) 

(36*8) 

65 

35 

lOu 

546 

272 

S18 

3,305 

1,568 

4373 


•.O’ 5) 

(0-3) 

P-4) 

(2-4) 

(1-3) 

vl-9) 

(12*1) 

(6-0 

(9-2) 

Classes XI-XII (General) 

418 

73 

491 

1,262 

354 

1,616 

2,502 

935 

3,437 

Classes XI-XII ,\'ooational). 

4*7) 

(0*9) 

P-8) 

,9-1) 

(2-7) 

(5-9) 

^4-4) 

(5-7) 

(10*2) 

299 

59 

358 

1,089 

284 

1,373 

2,502 

934 

3,436 


:3-3) 

(0-7) 

(2-1) 

a-9) 

(2-1) 

v5-i) 

(14-4) 

(5-7) 

(10*2) 

I’OT.AL 

3,658 

873 

4,531 

1M55 

4.219 

15,674 

21,530 

9,711 

31,241 

Higher 

Undergraduate (Arts, Science tV 


83 

434 

1,038 

312 

1,350 

1,589 

.6-4) 

563 

2,152 

Cotmnercc) 

2-8) 

P-T) 

(1-8) 

(5-5) 

(I’7) 

C3’6) 

(2-4) 

(4*5) 

Undergraduate (Professional) 

131 

15^ 

147 

432 

99 

531 

818 

230 

1P48 

sl’O) 

■vO- I) 

(0-6) 

(2-3) 

(0-5) 

(1*4) 

(3-3) 

(1*0) 

(2-2) 

Postgraduate (General and 

St 

11 

64 

257 

64 

321 

749 

211 

960 

Professional) 

(O' 5 

P-1) 

P-3) 

\i' 5 ) 

(0-4) 

(i-o) 

(3’2) 

(I-O) 

(21) 

Total 

535 

109 

645 

1.727 

475 

2,202 

3,156 

1,004 

4,160 

Grand Total 

• 32.331 

13,915 

46,247 

76p2a 

55,798 

131,820 

94,409 

75,945 

170,354 


X.B. The figures in parentheses represent percentages of the corresponding age-groups, 
of rounding. 

Source. Form A. Ministry of Education, for i96o-<^r. 

Secretariat oi tlie Education Cj^mmission. 


Xotes : 

(i) The statistics for 1960-61 are of 
actuals as reported by the Ministry ot Edu¬ 
cation in Form A. These are, in some 
cases» different from those given earlier 
in Table 5.4 due to different bases adop¬ 
ted for tabulation. For the method 
followed by the Education Commission, 
see Note on Enrolment at the end of the 
Report. 

(ii) The enrolments at the primary .stage have 
been based on the need to fulfil the Con¬ 
stitutional Directive. They have no man¬ 
power implications. For details, see 
Chapter VII. 

riii) The enrolments at the lower secondary 
stage have been based on manpower 
estimates with one difference from the 
ISI/LSE paper: we have a.ssumed the 
responsibility in vocational education to 


I'otals do not tally on account 

f igures for 1975-76 and 1985-^6 have been estimated in the 

be 20 per cent oi the total enrolment 
(There are no manpower indications for 
this). 

av) At the higher secondary stage, the total 
enrolment is based on mac^wer esti¬ 
mates. The enrolment in vocatimial edu- 
eaUtm is spumed to be 50 per cent of the 
total enrolnM»it, as against 43 per cent 
indicated by the ISI/LSE paper. 

(V) At the undergraduate stage, the total en¬ 
rolments as well as those in vocational 
education have been basM on the man¬ 
power requirements given in the ISI/ 
LSE paper. 

(iv) The enrolments at the postgraduate stan 
have beem derived separately. For details, 
see Chapter XIII. The ISI/LSE paper 
gives no forecasts for this stage of edu¬ 
cation. 
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It will be seen that the total enrolments in 
education will be about quadrupled between 
1960-61 and 1985-86 and increase from 46 
million to 170 million. The enrolment of 
boys will increase to about three times from 
32 million to 94 million and that of girls to 


about five and a half times—^from 14 million 
to 76 million. 

5.41. Educational Levels of the Working 
Force (1961—1986). The educational 

levels of the total working force during the 
same period (1961-498(;.)) are given in 
Tables 5.6 A and B. 


TABLE 5*6 (A). ESTIMATED TOTAL FUTURE EMPLOYMENT IN INDIA (1961—1986) 

(Thousands) 


Industry 

All 

workers 

1960-61 

Workers age 15 and 

1960-61 1975-76 

above 

1985- 86 

(I) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

I. Agriculture 

135*444 

123,817 

144,462 

144,462 

2. Mining and manufacturing 

20,927 

19,202 

40,696 

63,861 

3. Construction 

2,059 

1,992 

6,653 

9,273 

4. Trade and commerce 

7,654 

7,500 

12,135 

18,764 

5. Transport and communication 

3,019 

2,995 

6,882 

11,525 

6 . Scn.'ices (Others) 

19,572 

18,697 

32,906 

45,210 

Total 

188,675 

I74>203 

243,734 

293 P 95 


Source. ISI/L$E Paper, Table Ko. 13. 



Source. ISl/LSE Pm>er, Table No. 14. 
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It will be seen from Tables 5.6 A aod B, 
that, in spite of all the expansion of educa¬ 
tion we visualize, the proportion of edu¬ 
cated and trained manpower would still be 
small even in 1986. We hope that illiteracy 
would be liquidated by then; or at any 
rate, there would be no illiterate workers. 
The proportion of matriculates in the tctal 
working force will increase from 17 per 
cent in 1960-61 to 4 5 per cent in 1975-76 
and still further to 7 3 per cent by 1985-86. 
During the same period, the proportion of 
intermediates in the working force will rise 
from 0 4 per cent to 1.6 per cent and that 


of gradates from 0 6 per cent to IZ per 
cent. iSe total of all educated workers 
(matriculates and above) will rise from 
2.7 per cent in 1960-61 to just over 11 pfer 
cent by 1985-86. This has also been ipraphi- 
cally represented in chart on page 103. 


5 42. It may be pointed out that even this 
projected achievement is much )l;>df6w the 
level already reached in industrialized coun¬ 
tries. For instance, the educational level of 
the populations of the USA and Japan is as 
shown in Table 5.7. 


TABLE 5 -7. EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF WORKING POPULATION IN JAPAN AND USA 


Japan USA 


Composition of Popukrion (age 15 and over) 


Composition of civilian labour force (age 18-64) 
as on March 1959 


Computed 

Per cent Completed 


Elementary school 

Elementary 


(Class I—VI). 

. . 15*9 Less than 5 years 

4-7 

Junior high sdKml 



(Classes VII—rX) .... 

44S 5 to 8 years . . . 

24-2 

Senior high school 

High School 


(ClasscsX—XID .... 

24 7 I to 3 years. 

20 - 3 


4years 

31*7 

University or Junior college 

5'2 College 



I to 3 years ..... 

9*4 


4 years or more 

9*7 

Attending Schools .... 

7-3 


Netfcr Attended Schools 

2*2 


Source. Population Census i960. 

Source. Special Labour Voax Report, No. 

53, Bureau 


of Lab(^ Statistics, p. A'6. 


Relating Manpower Estimates to 
Enrolments 

5.43. This brings us to our last point, name¬ 
ly, the creation of a machinery which will 
not only prepare estimates of maiq)Ower 
needs but also relate them effectively to the 
output of the educational system. 

5.44. Proposids of Slirf R. A. O opalag w a iirf. 

We are grateful to our colleague, Shri R. A, 


Gopalaswami, for preparing for our use, a 
number of detailed studies relating to edu¬ 
cational outputs, manpower needs end em¬ 
ployment opportunities and for suggestions 
regarding the manner in which the estimates 
of manpower needs could be translated in 
terms of enrolment policies. We have care¬ 
fully examined his proposals as i^ell as other 
material placed usi We aae In 

agreement with Shri Gopalaswami that 
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EOUCAtlONAL LEVEL OF WORKING POPULATION (IMHA) 

1961 & 1986 
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there is need to correlate the development 
of higher education broadly with manpower 
needs and we also agree with him m the 
statement of the following four objectives 
and implications of this policy. 

First, the annual requirements of the 
country in respect of additions to the na¬ 
tional stock of higher educated manpower 
should be assessed in advance with as much 
precision and firmness as may be found to 
be practicable. Arrangements should be 
made to secure that the assessed require¬ 
ments are adequately met by the annual sup¬ 
ply of higher educated manpower cohorts 
made available by all the higher education¬ 
al institutions in the country. 

Secondly, arrangements should be made 
to ensure that higher educated manpower 
cohorts will not remain unemployed or 
wastefully under-employed. Emfioymeni 
should be made available as nearM as may 
be in those capacities in which iley are 
able to make the best use of the educational 
preparation given to them. 

Thirdly, the courses of studies which are 
at present provided in higher educational 
institutions should be reviewed in the light 
of the changes which are occurring in the 
pattern of employment of higher educated 
manpower cohorts. The structure and con¬ 
tent of these courses of studies, as well as 
admission requirements, should be reviewed 
and the entire system reformed so as to 
provide the best possible educational pre¬ 
paration for the different occupational 
groups of higher educated manpower. 

Fourthly, there is need for developing a 
new type of ‘promotional extension’ courses 
of studies for secondary educated persons 
who are already in employment and 
found suitable for promotion, so as to raise 
their educational level to parity with that 
of higher educated manpower. Special 
arrangements necessary for t|us purpose 
should be devised and developed. 

5.45. Shri Gopalaswami placed before us 
a detailed note outlining his proposals re- 
gardihg the manner in which higher educa¬ 
tion should be reformed with a view to 
achieving these objectives. We have repro¬ 
duced this note at the end of the Report as 
his Minute of Suppleroojtation. Our propo¬ 
sals for relating the output of universities 
and other institutions of higher education 
with manpower needs have been described 
in the sections that follow. 


5.46. One specific proposal needs mention 
in this.context. Some of our colleagues are 
of the view that pressure on higher educa¬ 
tion can be considerably reduced if the Cen¬ 
tral and State Government were to recruit 
the personnel for all their services, not at 
the end of the first degree as is done at pre¬ 
sent, but at the end of the higher secondary 
stage. They also opine that this would in¬ 
crease the efficiency of the services them¬ 
selves. As the idea has been elaborated in 
Shri Gopalaswami s Note, we do not think 
It necessary to state the case in its support 
or its organizational details at greater length. 
On a careful consideration of the proposal, 
nowever, we feel that it involves major 
questions of policy which go beyond our 
scope. We shall, therefore, merely content 
ourselves by drawing the attention of the 
authorities concerned to these proposals. 

5.47. Machinery for Manpower Planning. 

We shall now briefly outline our proposals 
regarding the manner in which manpower 
estimates can be prepared, revised from 
time to time, and related to the enrolments 
in educational institutions. For this purpose, 
it will be necessary to devise suitable ma¬ 
chinery at both the national and State levels. 

(1) At the national level the Planning 
Commission has the respvonsibility for pic- 
paring estimates of manpower requirement.s 
in all sectors of national development and 
for revising them continuously. It may also 
consider the desirability of setting up, for 
this purpose, a Standing Committee for Man- 
power consisting of the representatives of 
the Ministries of Defence. Education, Food 
& Agriculture, Health, Home, Labour & 
Employment, Railways, and others concern¬ 
ed with the training of large and easily iden¬ 
tifiable categories of manpower. The UGC 
on behalf of the universities—^the largest 
producers of highly educated manpower— 
and the Institute of Applied Manpower Re¬ 
search should also be represented. This Com¬ 
mittee should work in close collaboration 
with authorities for manpower planning at 
the State level. Its main responsibility 
should be to prepare and revise, from time 
to time, manpower forecasts for the overall 
output of the educational system as well as 
for different categories of specialists. These 
should be published for general information 
and for the guidance of those called upon 
to make decisions regarding the provision of 
educational facilities. The Committee should 
also advise Ministries of the Government of 
India and the State Governments on man¬ 
power problems and their implications for 
educational planning. 
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(2) At the State level, it may be derirable have to be expanded in all areas on a priori- 

to set up State Committees on Manpower on ty basis in keeping with the manpower needs, 

the broad lines of the Standing Committee The same is also applicable to many areas of 

for Manpower at the Centre and having science education. 

similar functions and responsibilities. It . „ , , , . 

would be a duty of the State Committees to , <c) For enrolments in general education, 

prepare State-level plans for manpower however, which is under-developed in some 

development. Similar plans at the district and over-developed in others, a policy 

level should also be prepared as soon as of equalization will have to be adopted. De- 

practicable. The universities in the State cisions will have to be made by each State 

should be closely associated with this Com- conditions; but as a general 

mittee. basis, the following may be suggested: 


When this machinery is in place, the best 
possible estimates of the requirements of 
manpower will be available at the national 
and State levels, and, where necessary and 
possible (e.g., in lespcct of primary teachers), 
even at the district level. 

5.48. Relating Manpower Estimates to 
Output of Educational Institutions. The 

next problem is to relate these estimates to 
the intake and output of the educational 
system or, to ‘plan’ the facilities to be pro¬ 
vided in educational institutions in accor¬ 
dance with manpower requirements. This 
will have to be done both at the national 
and at the State levels. 

(1) National Level. Planning at the na¬ 
tional level should be done by the Centre in 
consultation with the States and should 
cover all sectors crucial for national develop¬ 
ment. where the mobility of trained person¬ 
nel is or should be high, where it is very 
costly to set up institutions for training per¬ 
sonnel or where the very high level staff 
required for such institutions is in short 
supply. These should include engineering, 
agricultural and medical education, and the 
preparation of teachers for higher education. 

(2) State Level. The planning cf the re¬ 
maining sectors should be done at the State 
level by State Governments. The universi¬ 
ties. which train all the higher level man¬ 
power and the district educational authori¬ 
ties who will be in charge of all education 
below the university level, should be close¬ 
ly associated with a pro^amme to be deve¬ 
loped on the following lines: 

(a) The planning facilities in secondary 
and higher education (excluding the sectors 
for which planning would be done at the 
Central level) should be done at the State 
level. 

(b) The provision of vocational education 
—^both of school and college standard—will 


(i) In all areas where the level of ex¬ 
pansion reached is below the nation¬ 
al average in 1966, steps should be 
taken to promote expansion. 

(ii) In all areas where the level of ex¬ 
pansion reached is about equal to 
the national average expected in 

a restrictive policy should be 
j^i^ted unless there are special rea¬ 
sons to the contrary. 

(iii) It will be for the Government of 
India to suggest the targets to be 
reached, from time to time, at the 
State level. State Governments 
may, in their turn, indicate suitable 
targets at the district levels. 

(iv) The planning of higher education 
should be done on a State-basis. All 
universities in the State should be 
involved in this. Each university 
should be required to prepare a five 
year plan of the facilities to be pro¬ 
vided in all its teaching departments 
and affiliated colleges and the out¬ 
put therefrom, and these should be 
approved after bringing them into 
accord with manpower needs. In 
granting affiliations or expanding 
their departments, the universities 
should be required to follow these 
plans. 

(v) It is also essential to have an autho¬ 

rity at the district level which can 
plan all school education. This autho¬ 
rity will have to plan in the light 
of general directives given from the 
Centre and the States. In order to 
assist it in its work, local studies of 
manpower needs, etc., will have to 
be carried out. 

General 

5.49. Education and Employment In the 
present educational system there is no direct 
link between education and employment and 
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no attempt is made even to establish an in¬ 
direct link by relating the output of the 
educational system do rely with manpower 
needs or job opportunities. The recommen¬ 
dations made above will establish this link 
indirectly. But we might consider whether 
it would be possible to establish a direct link 
between education and employment. Under 
a good arrangement, every graduate should 
be given, along with his degree or diploma, 
an offer of appointment as well. This offer 
need not be binding and it may be left open 
to the student, with the approval cf the Gov¬ 
ernment, to accept another offer. Moreover, 
the period of the offer may also be made 
brief—one to three years—so as to avoid 
any undue hardship.' But a compulsion on 
the State to make such an offer would be 
the surest guarantee that the output of the 
educational system is closely linked with 
emplojTrnent opportunities or j^anpower 
needs. It will also improve the Slot ivation 
of the students, give a purpose to ^eir edu¬ 
cation, and make them feel that the country 
needs them and is waiting for them. In our 
opinion, this change could be an important 
factor in raising standards in higher educa¬ 
tion and in reducing the problems of discip¬ 
line to the minimum. We realize, however, 
that it may not be possible to do so in the 
present situation, when the output in some 
sectors far exceeds the possibilities of em¬ 
ployment. But we should strive to move 
towards this goal over a period of years; and 
we should make at leai>t a beginning in a 
few selected rectors where numbers are 
manageable. The system of one-year inter.n- 
ship, which is now prescribed for medical 
graduates, is a good beginning in this direc¬ 
tion, though there is a certain resentment 
against it at present on the ground that the 
medical profession is singled out for this 
compulsion. If the system were to become 
more widespread and made applicable to 
one catego^ of graduates after another till 
all categories were covered, this resentment 
would disappear and the efficiency of the 
system would also improve. 


5.50. The Need for a Wider Perspective 

Significant problems of life cannot be solved 
in isolation. The planning of education is 
no exception to this general rule and, in our 
opinion, it may not be possible to find a 
satisfactory solution to it unless wider issues 
are solved. For instance, if manpower plan¬ 
ning is to be successful in the sense that 
there would be a trained man available for 
every to be done and that an appropriate 
job would be available for every educated 


person, it is necessary to prepare an integ¬ 
rated plan of development—a plan which 
will consist of three parts: family planning, 
economic development and educational re¬ 
construction. At present, the labour force 
cohort (i.c. the boys and girls who attain 
the age of 16 or over and enter the labour 
force in a given year) suffers from several 
serious defects or difficulties such as the 
following: 

—Its size is too large—about 2 per cent 
of the total population—owing to 
the large birth-rate. 

—Its educational attainments are also 
very meagre—about 60 per cent of 
the cohort is illiterate and about 40 
per cent would have completed pri¬ 
mary schooling and attained perma¬ 
nent literacy. Of the latter 40 per 
cent about 25 per cent would have 
received more than five years of 
schooling and probably completed 
the primary school course; about S 
per cent would have completed the 
secondary school; and only about 1 
or 2 per cent might be graduat*^*!. 
The proportion of the educated per¬ 
sons in these cohorts is far too in¬ 
adequate for the creation of a mo¬ 
dern social order. What is worse, 
the little education that has been 
given is so predominantly academic 
that there are no trained persons to 
man the key posts in certain sectois 
of industrialization now being deve¬ 
loped. 

—The rate of economic development, es¬ 
pecially in rural areas, is so slow 
that there are not enough jobs for 
even half of this cohort. 

5.51. If this situation is to he improved, it 
is necessary to prepare an integrated plan 
of development with these objects: 

—to reduce the birth-rate to about half 
in a planned programme of 10-15 
years; 

—to bring about a very rapid economic 
development in such a manner that 
there would be a jub for every 
young man or woman who enters 
the labour force; and 

—to provide such education to the young 
boys and girls as will qualify'them, 
by having a specific job to do, to 
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participate effectively in the nation¬ 
al development programme. 

Such plans are needed at the national, 
State and even district levels. Their prepa¬ 


ration and implementation is the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Government—Central, State and 
Local. It is only in the wider perspective 
of such plans that the problem of education, 
al planning can be successfully solved. 



CHAPTER VI 


TOWARDS EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


1 . Tuition Fees and Other Private Costs: (8) 
Fees in education; (11) Fees at ttie primary stage; 
(12) Fees at the secondary stage; (14) Fees in 
higher education; (16) Other private costs. 


IL Scholarships: (18) Basis of reorganization; 
(19) Scholarships at the primary stage; (20) 
Scholarships at the secondary stage: (24) Scholar¬ 
ships at the university stage; (25) Number of 
scholarships; (26) Amount of scholarships; (27) 
National scholarships; (28) University scholar¬ 
ships; (31) Scholarships in vocational education: 
(34) Scholarships for study abroad; (35) Loan 
scholarships; (39) Some general problems relat¬ 
ing to student aid; (40) Financial responsibility 
for scholarships. 


III. Handicapped Children: (43) Scope and .size 
of the programme; (45) Existing educational 
facilities; (46) A plan for action. 

IV^^. Regional Imbalances: (50) Imbalances in 
educational development in the States; (51) Im¬ 
balances in educational development in the 
districts. 

V. Education of Girls; (54) Development of the 
education of girls (1950-51 to 1965-66); (55) Re¬ 
commendations. 

VI. Education of Scheduled Tribes: (59) 
The problem; (63) Present position; (64) Primary 
education: (66) Secondary educatiw, (68) Higher 
education; (69) General. 


6.01. One of the important social objec¬ 
tives of education is to equalize oppor¬ 
tunity, enabling the backward or under¬ 
privileged classes and individuals to use 
education as a lever for the improvement of 
their condition. Every society that values 
social justice and is anxious to improve the 
lot of the common man and cultivate all 
available talent, must ensure progressive 
equality of opportunity to all sections of 
the population. This is the only guarantee 
for the building up of an egalitarian and 
human society in which the exploitation of 
the weak will be minimized. 

6.02. Inequalities of educational oppor¬ 
tunities arise in various ways. In places 
where no primary, secondary, or collegiate 
institutions exist, children do not have the 
same opportunity as those who have these 
facilities in the neighbourhood. This handi¬ 
cap should be overcome by the widest dis¬ 
persal of educational institutions, consis¬ 
tent with economy and efficiency, by in¬ 
stituting an adequate scholarship pro¬ 
gramme, by providing the needed hostel 
facilities or by making suitable transport 
arrangements. It is sometimes not fully 
appreciated that there are at present glar¬ 
ing imbalances of educational development 
in different parts of the country: the edu¬ 
cational developments in the States «liow 


wide differences, and even wider differences 
are found between the districts. To re¬ 
move such inequalities, deliberate policies 
of equalization of educational opportunities 
and educational development in the 
different districts will have to be adopted. 

6.03. Another cause of inequality of edu¬ 
cational opportunity is the poverty of a 
large section of the population and the re¬ 
lative affluence of a small minority. Even 
in the neighbourhood of an educational in¬ 
stitution. children from poor families do 
not have the same chance as those who 
come from richer ones. To overcome these 
handicaps, it is desirable to abolish fees 
progressively, to provide free books, sta¬ 
tionery and even school meals and uni¬ 
forms. In addition, it is necessary to 
develop a large programme of scholarships. 

6.04. Again, differences in the standards 
of schools and colleges create an extremely 
intractable form of educational inequality. 
When admission to an institution such as a 
university or professional college, is made 
on the basis of marks obtain^ at the 
public examination at the end of the 
secondary stage, as often happens, the 
marks do not at all provide a common yard¬ 
stick for a student from a rural area who 
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attends an ill-equipped school in his vil¬ 
lage, and a student from an urban area who 
attends a good city school. To overcome 
this to some extent at least, it is necessary 
to evolve more reliable and egalitarian 
methods of selection, whether for admis¬ 
sion to institutions or for award of scholai- 
ships. 

6.05. Gross inequalities arise from differ¬ 
ences in home environments. A child from 
a rural household or an urban slum having 
illiterate parents, does not have the same 
opportunity which a child from an upper 
class home with highly educated parents 
has. These inequalities are obviously the 
most difficult to overcome and here progress 
essentially depends on me general im¬ 
provement in the standard of living of the 
population. But something can be done by 
arranging that special attention at school is 
paid to children from the under-privileged 
groups and by the provision of day-study 
centres or boarding houses- 

6.06. Two other forms of educational in¬ 
equalities, which are peculiar to the Indian 
situation, need attention. The first is the 
wide disparity between the education of 
boys and girls at all stages and in all sectors 
of education. The second is the equally 
wide, or sometimes wider disparity of edu¬ 
cational development between the advanc¬ 
ed classes and the backward ones—the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 
On grounds of social justice as well as for 
the furtherance of democracy, it is essen¬ 
tial to make special efforts to equalize edu¬ 
cational opportunities between these 
groups. 

6.07. Like all ideals in life, perfect equa¬ 
lity of educational opportunity is probably 


unattainable. In such matters, however, 
the essence of the problem is not the at¬ 
tainment of the goal, but an impassioned 
faith and earnest striving. In a good sys¬ 
tem of education, there should be a conti¬ 
nuous attempt to identify factors whidi 
tend to create significant forms of in¬ 
equality and to adopt measures either to 
eliminate them altogether or at least to re¬ 
duce them to the minimum. 


We shall address ourselves, in the course 
of this chapter, to an examination of the 
implication of this policy for Indian educa¬ 
tion during the next twenty years. 


Tuition Fees and other Private Costs 


6.08. Fe^ in Education.—^The attitude to- 
w'ards tuition fees has undergone several 
changes in our modern educational history. 
In 1854, the Wood’s Education Despatch, 
which laid the foundation for the present 
system of education, insisted that some fee, 
how'ever small, should be charged m all 
institutions on tw’o grounds: people do not 
value anything which is given free; and the 
payment of a fee is an indication of the 
seriousness of purpose on the part of a stu¬ 
dent or his guardian. This view soon gave 
way to a concept of fees as a source of re¬ 
venue for supporting schools; and m 1346- 
47, fees accounted for 25.6 per cent of the 
total educational expenditure. Since then 
dependence on fees as a source of revenue 
is diminishing and Government is assuming 
an increasing burden in the financing ol 
education. This will be seen from the sta¬ 
tistics given in Table 6.1. 


T.ABLE 6. I. TOTAL REVENUE FROM FEES 


(1950-51 

to 1965-66) 





1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 1965-66 

(Estimated) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I. Total receipts from fees (in ooo’s) .... 

233,272. 

379.033 

590,258 

918,077 

2. Index of growth. 

100 

162 

253 

394 

3. As percentage of total educational expenditure 

20*4 

20-0 

17-1 

15-3 

4. Contribution from Government Funds as perccntj^c of total educational 

expenditure , . 57'i 

First Pian 

6i*8 68*0 71.2 

Second Plan Third Plan All Plans 

5. Average annual rate of growth in fees 

10-2 

9-3 

9*2 

9*6 

Source. Ministry of Education, Form A, except for 1965-66 
Commission. 

which has been estimated in the Secretariat of the 
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6.09. The incidence of fees varies from and the total amount of fees collected—all 
stage to stage and from one type of educa* show considerable variatiom. The detail^ 
tional institution to another. The percen- statistics relating to these matters for 1960- 
tage of students payi^ fees, the rates of 61—the latest year for which data are avail- 

fees, the type of institution charging fees able—are given in Table 6.2. 


TABLE 6.2. FEES IN EDUCATION 


(1960-61) 


Total Percenuge Average Percentage Percentage 
amount of students annual fee of fees to of fees 
collected paying collected total ccliected 

Stage-Object through fees per student expendi- at the stage 

fees (Rs.) turc on to lotti 

(Rs. in the stage of fee* 

000’s) collected 

at all 
stages 


1. Pre-Schools.2,184 ^3 3 37-2 0-4 

2. Lower Primary Schocls.r^.169 3 -9 16*4 2 3 2*9 

3 . Higher Primary Schools . 3t»677 16-4 18-2 7*4 5*4 

4. Secondary Schools. 270,394 64-8 55-6 39 2 45-8 

5. Schools for Teacher Training.1,856 20-0 842 53 03 

6 Schools for Vocational Education (excluding Teacher Train¬ 
ing) .13^604 720 650 17-2 23 

7. Schools for Special Education. 1,378 10 0 81 4 3 0 2 

8 . University Teaching Departments. 52,934 90*i 37 *4 9*0 

9. Research Institutions. 86 3 147 -1 1-4 o*i 

10. Colleges for Arts & Science . .... 101,384 84 9 172 *7 48 5 t 7 *2 

11. Colleges for Teacher Training.2,761 34-7 156*9 12 *8 0-5 

12 Colleges for Professional Education (excluding Teacher 

Training;.30,346 87-9 240 5 22 2 5*i 


13. Colleges for Special Education. 1,447 52-4 109 o 15 9 0 2 



14. Boards of Education ....... 23,342 .. 96*7 3‘9 

15 . Indirect Expenditure ....... 39>406 .. i*7 6-7 


Grand Total . . . 590,258 .. .. 17*1 wo 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. 
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It will be seen that pre-iNimary educa¬ 
tion is mostly supported by fees.' Fees 
have almost disappeared at the lower pri¬ 
mary stage; but they do play a more signi¬ 
ficant role at the higher primary stage. 
Their contribution becomes very important 
at the secondary stage where the lees col¬ 
lected form 45.8 per cent of all fees collect¬ 
ed in the educational system, and where 
they contribute 39.2 per cent of the total 
expenditure on secondary schools.^ Tlie 
position in vocational schools, universities, 
colleges of arts and science, and colleges of 
professional education is broadly similar; 
the proportion of free-studentships is com¬ 
paratively small; the fee collected per stu¬ 
dent is comparatively high; and the revenue 
from fees contributes a sizeable amount 
towards the expenditure of the institutions 
concerned. 

6.10. It is undesirable to regard fees as a 
source of revenue. They are the most re¬ 
gressive form of taxation, fall more heavily 
on the poorer classes of society and act as 
an anti-egalitarian force. Suggeslior*s have 
been made to make them progressive by 
relating them, on a graduated «cale, to the 
income of the parent and the size of the 
family. But this would not be administra¬ 
tively feasible and. in a country where 
sixtv per cent of the population has an in¬ 
come of less than Rs. 20 per head per 
month, their yield would be almost negligi¬ 
ble. It would, on the whole, be much 
better to raise the required revenue i/! some 
other and more equitable form than to de¬ 
pend on fees. We recommend, therefore, 
that the country should gradually work to- 
w'ards a stage when all education would 
tuition-free. The implementation of this 
programme, however, would have to be 
spread over a period of time and the 
abolition of tuition fees will have to pro¬ 
ceed from stage to stage, beginning with 
primary. It may be mentioned that school 
education is completely free in most coun¬ 
tries. and all education from elementary 
school to the research degree is free m 
the USSR. 

6.11. Fees at the Primary Stage. The 
Constitution requires the provision of free 
and compulsory education for all children 
up to the age of 14 years. Even though the 
‘compulsory’ part of this directive may l?ke 
about 20 years for realization, the ‘free’ part 
of it should be implemented vnthout delay. 


We, therefore, recommend that all tuition 
fees at the primary stage should be abolish¬ 
ed as early as possible and preferably be¬ 
fore the end of the fourth five year plan. 
This implies that there would be no tuition 
fees in government, local authority and 
aided private schools, grants-in-aid to the 
last group being suitably adjusted. Fee¬ 
charging independent private schools which 
receive no aid may, however, centinue to 
exist.^ 

6.12. Fees at the Secondary Stage. At 
the secondary stage, the problem is a little 
more difficult. Two arguments have been 
put forward in favour of the levy of fees at 
this stage. The first is that the expansion 
of secondary education being still largely 
restricted to the middle and upper classes 
of the society, the abolition of fees will be 
more in favour of the haves than of the 
have-nots, and the second is that the re¬ 
venue from fees collected at this stage be¬ 
ing substantial, the abolition of fees would 
be neither feasible nor desirable from the 
financial point of view^ We cannot agree 
with either of these arguments. The levy 
of fees in secondary schools prevents seve¬ 
ral children from the poorer classes of so¬ 
ciety, and particularly girls, from re¬ 
ceiving education and it is mostly among 
these groups that the expansion of secon¬ 
dary education will have to take place in 
the next two decades. The abolition of fees 
at the secondary stage is thus intended 
mainly for the benefit of such under¬ 
privileged groups who are now entering 
secondary education in large numbers. It 
is also necessary to point out that the total 
revenue from fees collected at the secon¬ 
dary stage has declined considerably in the 
third five vear plan. Madras has made all 
education free till the end of the second¬ 
ary stage. Uttar Pradesh and Orissa have 
made it free for girls. Mysore, which had 
already introduced a very large programme 
of free-studentships, has now decided to 
follow Madras from the current year. V/e 
understand that Andhra Pradesh ?s also 
proposing to adopt the same policy. Maha¬ 
rashtra and Gujarat now provide free- 
studentships to nearlv 85 per cent of the 
total enrolment. In Punjab, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and Rajasthan, it is free for girls in all 
government schools at least and very 
largely free for boys also. In all parts of 
the country, it has always been free for t he 

■^^cluded here and which are all tuition-free. 


1 Except in the ruralbalwadi* whose stttistitt are not! ^ although the position has consi- 

a la tPd'vdi the provision for free-studentships was rather meagre at this stage, ug h- 
dertbly changed since. 

3 Pdr details set Chapter'X. 
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Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled Tribes 
and some other backward classes. If all 
these developments are duly allowed for, it 
appears that the provision of tuition-free 
secondary education is limited oniy in 
Assam. Bihar, Orissa (for boys), Uttar Pra¬ 
desh (for boys) and West Bengal. The 
difficulty of making secondary education 
free of tuition or of finding alternative 
sources for the loss of revenue involved is 
thus no longer as formidable as it was five 
years ago. 


6.13. There was a view in the Commission 
that the levy of tuition fees must continue 
to be the rule for lower secondary educa¬ 
tion, tempered bv adequate and suitable 
provision for the grant of concessions and 
exemptions to all the needy students. On 
a c.ai :i' 1 consideratioii of the prublem. how¬ 
ever, we think that such a system does not 
have much to commend itself and involves 
several administrative difficulties. We. 
therefore, recommend that lower s^convlary 
education should be made tuition-free in 
all government, local authorilv and rided 
private institutions as early as ;:oss‘b’e and. 
oreferablv before the end of the fifth plan. 
Even vv'here it is not possible to implement 
this recommendation in one step, a begin¬ 
ning should be made by making all voca¬ 
tional secondary education free: and as re¬ 
sources permit, the prlnciole should be ex¬ 
tended to girls and to children who com*-' 
from the poorer families. Fees in higher 
secondary education should, however, be 
dealt with on the same lines as in univer¬ 
sity education, our proposals regarding 
w'hich are given in uaragraphs 6.14 and 6.15. 


6.14. Fees in Higher Education. At pre¬ 
sent, fees play an important 7’ole in higher 
education. Table 6-1 will show that in 
1960-61 fees contributed 37.4 per cent cf 
the total expenditure on universities, 48-5 
per cent of that on colleges of general edu¬ 
cation. 22.2 ner cent of that in colleges of 
professional education (excluding teacher 
training). 15.9 per cent in colleges for special 
education and 12.8 per cent in colleges of 
teacher training. For higher education as 
a whole, the contribution of fees was as 


high as 37*3 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture. This is even larger than that in the 
educationally advanced and richer countries. 
In the United States, for instance, only about 
25 per cent of the income of institutions of 
higher learning is derived from fees and in 
Britain, it is less than one-eighth. 

6.15. We do not advocate the immediate 
general abolition of fees in higher education, 
although this should he the ultimate goal of 
educational policy. This programme has a 
lower priority than that of making all school 
education free and should be considered 
only after tuition fees have been abolished 
in secondary schools. At present, when 
higher education is mostly being availed of 
by the top five per cent of the population, 
a Dolicy of levying fees combined with that 
uf liberal provision ol frec-studentships to 
all the needy and deserving students w'ould 
prove to be better than that of general aboli¬ 
tion of fee.‘5 We, therefore, recommend that, 
for the next ten years, the main effort with 
regard to fees in higher secondary and uni¬ 
versity education should be to expand the 
provision of tuition-free education to cover 
all the needy and desening students. To 
begin with, the proportion of free- 
studentships should be increased to at least 
30 per cent of the total enrolment.* We also 
commend, for general acceptance, polioes 
which have been adopted in some areas to 
provide tuition-free higher education to 
under-privileged groups, e.g., provision of 
free-stirlentships to Scheduled (Pastes. Sche¬ 
duled Tribes, gjrls, or children of persons 
whore income is below a prescribed level 
This wiU be adequate to meet the social 
demand from the under-privileged see*ions 
of society that are now in secondary schools 
and are quickly moving up to seek admis¬ 
sion to institutions of higher education. The 
problem may be reviewed again nftcr ten 
years. 

6.16. Other Private Costs. The private 
costs of education required for textbooks, 
supplies, co-curricular activities, etc., have 
increased very substantially in recent years 
and amount, not infrequently, to r-everal 
times the tuition fees. In fact, the greater 
financial burden that creates the non- 
egalitarian trends today is not so mudi 


I .\t th^ r>r >:>ortioTi to total entdiment in inatUutions of higher education w very 

5 miD— 14.6 per cent of 8 tud«m»s sSft tottion-firee education in upiversitki, 15 ‘ t per cent in college* of general 
ed’acatk>n, 12 *1 p?r ip :%>llego 3 of professitma) education, and 47*6 per cex)tia of Special eduettiw 

( 1960-61 figure*). 
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tuition-fees as these other costs. The Com¬ 
mission carried out a small study to discover 
the approximate level of these indirect costs 
at the school stage. For this purpose, we 


selected a few schools with varying levels 
of such costs in each State and Union Terri¬ 
tory and collected detailed information 
from them. The results are summarized in 
Table 6.3 


TABLE 6.3. PRIVATE COSTS OE EDUCATION ^ANNUAL) 1965-66 


Rupees 


'i'otal private costs of cdvtcation 


Class 


Lowest 



Highest 


Text¬ 

books 

Stationery 

Total 

Text¬ 

books 

Stationer. 

Total 

1 

0-50 

0*6o 

I- 10 

17 • 0 

12-So 

30-60 

n 

. 0-54 

o-6o 

1-14 

16 60 

12- So 

29-40 

Til 

069 

211 

2-So 

26-51 

^■33 

36-84 

IV 

2-10 

3 26 

5-36 

36-s, 5 

14-50 

53-35 



240 

6-31 

36 -10 

14-50 

50-60 

VI 

5 S5 

4-63 

10-46 

43-24 

60-00 

103-24 

VII 

. "29 

4-Us 

I2‘ I" 

47-09 

75-00 

112-09 

Mil 


6*95 

lC-25 

169-6> 

21-40 

191 -C6 

IX 

• 115 

7-51 

16-66 

192-55 

0 

0 

0 

262-55 

X 

. 4-50 

l4*oc 

ib-fc 

216-:-5 

7C- oc 

2S6-55 

XI 

13 75 

11-25 

25-00 

169-65 

70-C0 

259-65 

Saur . 

. HiUi suppitc.i by sc'io >l.s. I' V JcU'i’i.s . 3 the study. 

see paper on thi 

1 subject 

in Suppkmfciitary Volume I, 


Pan \-. 


6.17. Il will be seen from lh<- dbo\e that 
parents are required 10 incur very neavy 
expenditure for this purpose. Con.sequentiy, 
only a small proportion of children have ali 
the' books at the beginning’ of the school 
year; a much larger proportion ha\e them, 
not at the beginning of the school year, but 
towards the middle or even the end. Not 
infrequently, a proportion of students have 
no books at all. This nas a vt rv adverse 
effect on slin ‘ards. We, therefore, leeom- 
mend that an ea"nest effort be made to re¬ 
duce these private costs of education. They 
are often raised thoughtlessly or for snob¬ 
bish rathei thar. foi educational leasons. 
Side bv sid \ a programme should imme¬ 
diately* be developed for providing at least 
textbooks, if not stationery also, free 
charge (or at concessional rales) 10 all stu¬ 
dents (or at least to all the needy and 
deserving students). This would bo a 
crucial programme for the qualitative im¬ 
provement of education. Obviously, the 
manner of its implementation will have to 
vary from one stage of education to an¬ 
other. 


(1) Primary Stage. At the primary stage, 
a programme of providing iree textbooks 
should be given very liigh priority and in¬ 
troduced immediately. It should also oe 
L-xtended to the higher primary stage a:^ 
early as possible. Children freshly joining 
schools snauld be welcomed at a school 
function and presented with a set of books. 
Others should be presented with a complete 
set of books for the succeeding year as soon 
as the results of the annual examinations 
are declait i and before the long vacation 
starts, so that they can make some use of 
the vacations for further study. 


(2) Secondary and University Stages. A 
programme of book-banks' should be deve¬ 
loped in secondary schoo:s and jn institu¬ 
tions of higher educatmn. In addition, the 
libraries of these institutions should con¬ 
tain a large number of sets of textbooks so 
that every student can have access to them 
in the library or the reading room. The 
Stale Education Departments '.hould have 
a fund at their disposal from w’uch they 


j For detdl*, see speciil paper on the subject in Supplementary Volume i. Part V. 
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could encourage the establishment of book- 
banks in secondary schools; and a similar 
fund should be placed at the disposal of the 
UGC which could organize them in the uni¬ 
versities and affiliated colleges. The pro¬ 
gramme should be developed on so large a 
scale that every needy student in a secon¬ 
dary school or institution of higher educa¬ 
tion will be provided with a set of all the 
textbooks needed at the beginning of the 
school year or have easy access to them in 
the library. 

(3) Grants for Purchase of Books. Granii 
for the purchase of books should be made 
to the more talented of the students. We 
recommend that the top lO per cent of the 
students in educational institutions (subject 
10 a means lest, if necessary) should be 
given small grants annually for the purchase 
of books, which need not necessarily be 
textbooks. The scheme should be begun in 
the universities and later extended to affi¬ 
liated colleges and secondary schools. 

Scholarships 

6.18. Basis of Reorganization. The pro¬ 
gramme of scholarships has received consi¬ 
derable emphasis in recent years. The total 
expenditure on scholarships has increased 
from Rs. 34 5 million or 3 per cent of the 
total educational expenditure in 1950-51 to 
about Rs. 420 million or 7 per cent of the 
total educational expenditure in 1960 - 66 . A 
careful study of the position, however, shows 
that an attempt will have to be made to re¬ 
orient and expand the existing scholarship 
programmes on the following lines: 

- The scholarship programme is a con¬ 
tinuous process and has to be or¬ 
ganized at all stages of education. 

present there is a fairly well- 
oiganized programme in higher 
education and vocational courses, 
although even here, much expan¬ 
sion is needed. But as there is no 
adequate programme at the school 
stage, a good deal of talent is al¬ 
ready eliminated by the time the 
threshold of university entrance is 
reached. The provision of scholar¬ 
ships in higher education does not, 
therefore, prove as helpful as it 
might otherwise have been. 

— It has not been possible to evolve 
a good method of selecting awar¬ 
dees for scholarships. At present, 
most scholarships are awarded on 
the basis of marks obtained m 
some public examination; and as 


these tend to favour students from 
the well-to-do homes or good urban 
schools, scholarships do not really 
help potentially talented students 
whose preparation has remained 
inadequate for no fault of theirs. A 
more equitable and egalitarian 
basis for the award of scholarships 
has, therefore, to be evolved. 

— If the best results are to be obtain¬ 
ed, a scholarship programme should 
be accompani^ by a placement 
programme whose objective is to 
ensure that the scholarship holders 
are placed in good institutions and 
a further complementary pro- 
giarnme of ensuring that an ade¬ 
quate number of institutions which 
maintain fairly high standards is 
available at ail stages. 

— A careful watch will have to be 
kept at all points of transfer from 
one .stage or sub-stage of education 
to anothej- to ensure that all the 
abler students (at least the top 5-15 
per cent of the enrolment, depend¬ 
ing upon the stage of education) do 
continue their studies further. 

— An adequate machinery to adminis¬ 
ter the programme would have to 
be created and the operation of the 
programme fully decentralized to 
avoid the procedural delays and 
other difficulties that are experi¬ 
enced. at present. 

in the light of these broad principles wc 
indicate below the manner in which scholar¬ 
ship programmes should be reorganized at 
the different stages of education. 

6.19 Scholarships at the Primary Stage. 

Steps should be taken to ensure that at 
the end of the lower primary stage (Class 
fV or V), no ‘promising’ child is prevented 
from continuing his studies further on ac¬ 
count of non-availability of a school, or 
of socio-economic difficulties: and to this 
end, scholarship of an adequate amount will 
have to be provided to every child that 
may need it. In addition, it will be desir¬ 
able to evolve a placement programme and 
to trv to place the brighter children to the 
extent possible in the good schools that 
may be available at this stage. We have 
assumed that the target should be to pro¬ 
vide scholarships for 2-5 per cent of the en¬ 
rolment at the higher primary stage by 
1975-76 and to 5 per cent of the same enrol¬ 
ment by 1981^86' 
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6.20, Scholarships at the Secondary Stage. 

The main object of the scholarship pro¬ 
grammes to be developed at the secondary 
stage would be to ensure that, under any 
circumstances, the top 15 per cent of the 
children in the age-group do get transferred 
to secondary schools and that their further 
education is not prevented by poverty. In 
this context. \vc would like to make Ihe 
following concrete suggestions: 


(1) The present system of aw^arding 
scholarships on a centralized basis 
such as a district or a block, tends 
to be unfair to students who have 
attended the weaker schools and 
who, in consequence, show' an infe¬ 
rior level of preparation for no fault 
of theirs. While this system should 
be continued and even expanded, 
we recommend that as a supplement 
to it. about 10 per cent of students 
in Class VII or VIII in each school 
should be a.ssisted, to the extent 
necessary. u» continue their studies 
further. Taking the system as a 
whole, the target should be to pro¬ 
vide scholarships to 5 per cent of 
the enrolment by 1975-76 and to 
10 per cent of the enrolment by 
1985-Kfi. 


(2) The existing programme of scholar¬ 
ships would have to bt' considerably 
expanded to meet the demands of 
the situation. Wherever necessary, 
hostel facilities will also have to be 
provided. 

(3) To begin wdth, one good secondary 
school (with adequate residential 
facilities) should be developed in 
each community development block 
and about 10 per cent of urban 
schools should also be similarly 
covered. Access to these schools 
should be mainly on the basis of 
talent; and an adequate placement 
programme should be developed at 
this stage— this does not exist at all 
at present—to help the gifted stu¬ 
dents and the scholarship-holders U> 
get admission to these schools. 

6.21. The responsibility for the develop¬ 
ment of this comprehensive programme 
should be squarely placed on the Education 
Departments which should work in collabo¬ 
ration with the universities. The secondary 
stage is the most crucial for discovery ana 
d3opment of talent, and 
it is precisely at this stage that 
ship programme is now weak. Its develop¬ 
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ment will, therefore, have to be accorded 
high priority. 

6 .22. We are aware of the great difficul¬ 
ties and lack of reliable criteria and tech¬ 
niques for identifying talent. We, therefore, 
recommend that steps should be taken 
immediately to devise suitable techniques 
for identifying talent at this stage. Each 
State should organize a testing service at 
the end of the primary stage (Class VII or 
VIII) and also at the end of the lower secon¬ 
dary stage (Class X) and make its assistance 
available to all the schools. The details of 
the organization of this service, under a 
new body called the State Evaluation Orga¬ 
nization, has been discussed elsewhere.^ If 
properly developed, this service could be of 
considerable help to students and institu¬ 
tions: they would obtain some useful infor¬ 
mation about their performance in relation 
to the district, State or even the national 
average level of attainment; and such infor¬ 
mation, apart from its utility to students 
and parents, would also be of great assis¬ 
tance to the Education Departments in the 
aw'ard of scholarships. 

6.23. Two further points need mention. 
The first is that every educational institu¬ 
tion should be assisted to develop a pro¬ 
gramme for identifying the brighter child¬ 
ren attending it and for providing them 
with special enrichment programmes to suit 
their needs and to help in their grow'th. 
These programmes, the nature of w'hich 
would vary from stage to stage and from 
one type of institution to another, would 
have to be carefully designed and teachers 
would have to be trained lu putting them 
across. Secondly, in all these programmes, 
‘talent’ should not be understood in the 
traditional sense only, but should cover a 
wide range of mathematical, verbal, artistic 
and experimental skills. Scholarships and 
encouragement should be available, on a 
basis of equality, to all talent at all stages 
of education- 

6.24. Scholarships at the University Stage. 
The programme of scholarships in higher 
education is extremely important. The 
bulk of the existing programme is in this 
sector and a very large part of it is provid* 
ed bv the Government of India. In our 
opinion, a further development on the fol¬ 
lowing lines is needed: 

increase in the number of scholar¬ 
ships and other forms of student aid 
and in the amount of scholarships; 


X QuqpterX. 
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and to select the top ‘few* students in each 
cluster for the award of scholarships, the 
actual number of students to be selected 
depending upon the funds available. The 
‘top* students in one group may not come 
up to the top students in other groups. But 
they represent good potential talent and 
would make good if special arrangements 
were made in the universities or colleges to 
which they are admitted, to give them some 
special attention and help them to make 
up for the shortcomings in their attain¬ 
ments. 

The general policy should be to award 
fifty per cent of the scholarships on the 
basis of school clusters and the remaining 
^ty per cent, as at present, on the basis 
of the State as a unit. 

We strongly recommend this new method 
of awarding scholarships, especially at a 
time when 3ie provision of higher education 
will be made only on a selective basis. This 
egalitarian approach will secure social jus¬ 
tice and net a much greater amount of 
talent than is done at present. With the ex¬ 
pansion of secondary education to rural 
areas, the establishment of a large number 
of new secondary schools every year, and 
the entry of young persons from the un¬ 
privileged sections of the society into se¬ 
condary and higher education, students will 
now begin to arrive at the threshold of 
higher education with widely varying levels 
of preparation which reflect, not so much 
the variation in native capacity, as in their 
socio-economic backgrounds and in the stan¬ 
dards of the secondary schools which they 
attended. Unless due' allowance is made 
for them, the stratification of Indian society 
will tend to increase rather than decrease. 

6.28. University Scholarships. At present, 
the number of scholarships awarded by the 
universities is extremely small both at the 
undergraduate and at the post-graduate 
stages. This is not a happy position. We 
recommend that a scheme of university 
scholarships should be developed in ♦he 
fourth plan itself and the funds required for 
it should be placed at the disposal of the 
UGC which should make them available to 
the universities (and which, in their turn, 
should make them available to colleges). 

The award of the scholarships should be 
made in accordance with the rules fr^^ 
by the universities with the approval of the 
UGC; and the authority to select students 
for the award in accordance with the rules 

X For details, see'SuopIcnieataty Volant I* Pttt I, p*pcr on 

fes tiomls Ttehmcdl and VocatiMd! ImHmtiims, 


should be delegated to the heads of the ins¬ 
titutions. The target to be reached should 
be to cover about 10 per cent of the enrol¬ 
ment at the undergraduate stage and 20 
per cent of such enrolment at the post¬ 
graduate stage by 1976, 

These scholarships should be in the Cen¬ 
tral sector and the grants-in-aid on account 
of them should be borne by the Government 
of India, through the UGC, on a permanent 
basis. 

6.29. There is a large Central scheme of 
post-matriculation scholarships for the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This 
will be discussed in a later section. 

6.30. At the postgraduate stage, it is 
necessary to secure better coordination bet¬ 
ween the different agencies which award 
scholarships e.p., the University Grants Com¬ 
mission, the Indian Council for Agricultural 
Research, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
etc. This multiplicity is welcome because 
it augments the resources available for 
scholarships. But it often leads to anoma¬ 
lies in the conditions for the award of scho¬ 
larship (e.g.. in mattei's like the amount 
of scholarships, qualifications needed, etc.). 
We think that the necessary^ coordination 
would be secured if a Standing Committee 
on Postgraduate and Research Scholarships 
is set ui) at the national level in the Minis¬ 
try of Education consisting of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Ministries concerned and 
other organizations that award scholarships 
in the universities for postgraduate and re¬ 
search work and a representative of the 
Inter-University Board. The Committee 
could meet about twice a year, review the 
programmes in operation and see that they 
are properly coordinated. 

6.31. Scholarships in Vocational Educa¬ 
tion. At present there is much larger pro¬ 
vision of scholarships in vocational schools 
and professional colleges than in schools and 
colleges of general education. But further 
improvements are needed on two lines: (a) 
a more egalitarian policy in admissions; and 
<b) a still further increase in the number 
of scholarships as well as in their amount. 

6.32. Admis^ims. The Commission carried 
out a study V of the socio-economic back¬ 
grounds of the students who gener ally go to 

Soeio-Eeonomc Backgrounds of Students in fro* 
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vocational schools and their implications for 
policies relating to admissions and scholar¬ 
ships. At present, most of these institutions 
make their own admissions and award scho¬ 
larships according to rules framed for the 
purpose. The pressure for admissions to ins¬ 
titutions like the engineering and medical 
colleges has, however, led to the creation 
of centralized agencies for selection and 
placement of students. The Indian Insti¬ 
tutes of Technology, which draw their stu¬ 


dents practically from all parts of the 
country, hold a common competitive exa¬ 
mination for admission on a national basis. 
But as examination marks figure largely as 
a basis of selection, in most cases, the stu¬ 
dents admitted to the more important of 
these institutions generally tend to come 
from urban areas from good schools or from 
well-to-do homes. This will be seen from 
Table 6 4. 


TAULE 6.4. SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF ST 
TECHNICAL AND PROFESSTON.AL r^ 
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rs ADMITTED TO VOCATIONAL. 
TIONS IN 1965 

In'ititu- Regional Engg. 
res of Engg. colleges o 

Techno- colleges 
logs* 

1 Agricul¬ 
tural 
colleges 

Polytech¬ 

nics 

- I.T.Is. 
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Techanical Tots 
Institutions 

I. No. of Institutiom Cot'crcd hv the 










Study 

Students from 

5 


48 

45 

II 

172 

2S 

25 

341 

Rural Areas 

I2'S 

41-2 

34-1 

31-8 

59*0 

44*4 

58-8 

31-7 

42*0 

Urban Area- . 

87-2 

58-8 

65-9 

68-2 

41-0 

55-6 

41-2 

68-3 

58-0 

11. Occupation nf Pc. . 










Professional 

7-2 

10-9 

8-7 

17-1 

4-9 

7.7 

4-2 

11-3 

8-3 
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6 i -2 

37-3 

34-6 

32-9 

27-4 

32-0 

18-6 

38*6 

32-5 
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20- 1 

17-7 

21-2 

17-9 

7-0 

I9-I 

12-5 

22-4 

i 8-5 
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4*3 

23-9 

22*4 

21-4 

58-3 

28-6 
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i6-0 

27*9 

Others 
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10-7 

2-4 

12.6 

21*6 

n -7 

12*8 

ril. Income of Parent) 










Less than Rs. 150/- p.m. . 

6-9 

32-9 

38-7 

30*8 

58-7 

55-8 

83-0 

27.9 

50-5 

Between Rs. 1 51 -300 

13-8 

25-6 

29*1 

23-5 

26-8 

25-4 

15-3 

37*7 

25*2 

Between Rs. 301-500 

20 6 

23-8 

19-6 

19-6 

10-7 

II-8 

1-5 

20-8 

I 3‘7 

Over Rs. 500'- 

58-7 

I 7'7 

I 2'6 

26'I 

3-8 

7-0 

0*2 

13-6 

lOA 

Total No op Students 

2,574 

(100) 

2,425 I5»i44 
(100) (100) 

6,118 

(lOO) 

2,818 47,900 
(100) (100) 

7,399 

(100) 

2,980 

(100) 

87,358 

(100) 

Source . Data supplied by the institutions. 


The following broad conclusions can be 
drawn from the above data: 

(1) Institutes of Technoloqy. In the high¬ 
est of these institutions—the Indian Insti¬ 
tutes of Technology—87.2 per cent of the 
students come from urban areas and most 
of them also from well-to-do families 
(58-7‘’:, from those earning more than 
Rs. 500 per month). 

(2) Regional Engineering Colleges and 
Engineering Colleges. In the regional en¬ 
gineering colleges, the under-privileged 
groups get a little more representation than 
in the Institutes of Technology. For instance, 
in comparison with the IITs, the proportion 
41 Edu.—16. 


of rural students in regional colleges rises 
from 12-8 per cent to 41*2 per cent, that of 
agriculturists from 4 3 per cent to 23-9 per 
cent and that of persons with an income of 
less than Rs. 150 per month from 6-9 per 
cent to 32-9 per cent. The same trends are 
continued even further in the engineering 
colleges. 

(3) Medical Colleges. Here also, the 
overall position is the same as that in en¬ 
gineering institutions; but in so far as ad¬ 
missions of the under-privileged groups are 
concerned, the medical colleges may be said 
to stand between the regional engineering 
colleges on the one hand and the engineer¬ 
ing colleges on the other. 
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(4) Agricultural Colleges. Here the rural 
students are in a majority (59*0 per cent). 
Similarly, the agriculturists form 58*8 per 
cent and the children from the poorer fami¬ 
lies (with an income of less than Rs. 150 
per month) are 58 *7 per cent. 

(5) Polytechnics- Here the rural areas, 
the agriculturists and the poorer fa¬ 
milies get much better representation than 
in other types of engineering institutions. 
It is to be particularly noted that children 
of parents whose income is in the lowest 
group (Rs. 150 per month) form as large a 
proportion as 55-8 per cent. 

(6) Industrial Training Institutions- These 
are definitely the institutions of the 
poor man and of the rural community. The 
rural areas a'^count for 58-8 per cent of their 
enrolment and the families in the lowest 
income bracket 83.0 per cent. 

On the whole, the rural areas which form 
80 per cent of the total population, get only 
41.4 per cent of the seats in these institu¬ 
tions. Families with an income of less than 
Rs. 150 per month, who again form about 
80 per cent of the total oooulation. get 50.5 
per cent of the total seats available. 

6.33. With regard to the srholarshios nro- 
gramme in vo''ational education, therefore, 
we make the following recommendations: 

(1) It is necessary to make more inten¬ 
sive efforts in future to introd\ice 
an egalitarian element in admissions 
to institutions of vocational educa¬ 
tion and particularly to institutions 
like the institutes of technology and 
colleges of engineering and medi¬ 
cine. 

(2) The admission examinations to the 
institutes of te'^hnoloey are held in 
English. This gives an undue 
weightage to students from English 
medium schools to which the rich 
send their children. We recom¬ 
mend that these admission exami¬ 
nations should be held in English 
and also in the regional languages 
and the best students from each 
linguistic group should be selected, 
if necessary, on the basis of a auota 
related to population Some of the 
students so selected may not be 
quite up to the standard in English. 
But this deficiency should be over¬ 
come bv giving an intensive train¬ 
ing in Engli^ to the selected stu¬ 
dents in their first year at the insti¬ 
tutes. 

(3) The proportion of scholarships in 
Institutions of vocational education 


should be much larger than in those 
of general education. At the school 
stage, about 30 per cent of the stu¬ 
dents should be covered by scholar¬ 
ships of one type or another; and 
at the collegiate stage, this proper- 
tion should be raised to 50 per cent. 

6.34. Scholarships for Study Abroad. A 

national programme for award of rcholar- 
ships to enable some of our best talented 
persons to go abroad for further education 
or training in research is also needed 
Young persons so trained would be of very 
great use for the development of agricul¬ 
ture, industry, universities and research 
centres. We. therefore, recommend that a 
national programme of about 500 awards a 
year should be set up for this purpose 

6.35. Loan Scholarships. An important 
issue raised in the evidence before us relate.'? 
to the general use of loan scholarships. One 
view was that all scholarships in higher edu- 
cat’on should be given in the form of h'ans 
only. Three arguments were put forward in 
support of the proposal: 

— it would set un a revolving fund in 

5-10 years that would greatly reduce 
the burden on the State revenue; 

— it would prevent wasteful expendi¬ 

ture as students woidd draw only 
the minimum amount required for 
their maintenance; and 

— it w’ould help to build up character 

and create a sense of responsibility 
and self-respect in the rising gene¬ 
ration. 

The counter-argument was that a programme 
of loan scholarships involves innumerable 
administrative problems about recoveries 
and causes hard.ship to persons who 

would have to begin life with a heavy load 
of debt. To meet this, an elaborate nropo- 
-sal for the establishment of a National 
Scholarships Foundation to be set un bv the 
Government of India under an Act of Par¬ 
liament wa.s advocated. This proposal visu¬ 
alizes that the Corporation would start func¬ 
tioning with a fairlv big capital fund, say 
of Rs. 500 million or more. The interr.st to 
be charged on ^scholarships would be kept 
to the minimum, to cover only bad debts 
and admini.strative expenditure. The ne¬ 
cessary loans would be advanced to young 
persons on their personal security only. 
Recovery would begin one year after the 
person begins to earn; and there would be 
no recovery if the earnings fall below a 
prescrii^d level. The instalments to be 
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paid would be related to the total earnings 
of the person in a graduated manner. There 
would also be a suitable provision for 
bonuses or discounts for prompt payments; 
and to facilitate recovery, every employer 
would be under an obligation to deduct the 
loan-repayment instalments from the salary 
at source, on the analogy of the Income-Tax 
Act. 

6.36. While we are attracted by several 
features of a scheme of this type, we are not 
in favour of restricting all scholarships in 
higher education to loans only. For the 
next ten years, the proposal of loan scholar¬ 
ships does not have any advantage over that 
of outright scholarships—the needed funds 
would have to be raised through taxation in 
either case. We also think that an exclusive 
programme of loan scholarships is aon- 
egalitarian since it creates a disadvantage 
only for the economically handicapped 
students. It will also not be workaoj*^— 
unless a fair element of subsidy is provided 
—for students of humanities whose chances 
of employment and level of earning leave 
much to be desired. We would, therefore, 
prefer a proposal in which a programme of 
outright .scholar.ships is combined with one 
of loan scholarships. 

6.37. As we visualize it, the programme of 
loan scholarships in higher education should 
be organized on the following lines: 

(1) The programme would be a sup¬ 
plement to that of outright scholar¬ 
ships which should be provided on 
the scale we have suggested. 

(2) It w’ould be essentially meant for 
students in the sciences and the pro¬ 
fessional courses wdtere the chances 
of employment and levels of earn¬ 
ings are comparatively better and 
are more likely to make the rcheme 
successful. There should be no up¬ 
per limit to the number of such loan 
scholarships in this sector and an 
attempt should be made to provide 
financial assistance to every needy 
student. To a limited extent and 
in deserving cases, the programme 
should be extended to cover ails 
students also. 

(3) If a person w'ho holds a loan scholar- 

shiu joins the teaching profession, 
one*tenth of the loan should be writ¬ 
ten off for each year of service. 
This will encourage good students 
to join this profession. __ 


(4) For convenient administration of the 
loan scholarships programme, a 
National Loan Scholarsnips Board 
may be set up as outlined anove. 

6.38. The programme of scholarships and 
placement at the university stage will have 
to be accompanied by a complementary pro¬ 
gramme of developing quality institutions. 
This need will be met by the development 
of major universities, centres of advanced 
study, and of at least one good college in 
each district. The details of these piogram- 
mes are discussed elsewhere.^ 

6.39. Some General Problems relating to 
Student Aid. We shall now briefly discuss 
a lew other related issues. These relate to 
all stages of education. 

(ij Transport. The provision of trans¬ 
port facilities can help to reduce 
the cost on hostels and scholar 
ships. We have seen schools in 
rural areas which provide bicycles 
to the students who have to come 
from a distance. An arrangement 
of liiis type should be encouraged, 
as it makes the secondary school 
accessible to students in outlying 
villages. Wherever possible, the 
same arrangement could also be 
extended to other categories of 
institutions. 

(21 Day-Study Centres and Lodging 
Houses. For students who do not 
have adequate facilities for study 
at home, it is necessary to urovide 
a large number of day-study 
centres at the secondary and uni¬ 
versity stages. It would also be 
desirable to provide lodging houses 
i.e., places w-here they can stay 
throughout the day, and even at 
night, but go home for food. Some 
institutions have tried to provide 
this facility by adopting an un¬ 
orthodox approach i.e., by using 
classrooms for residential and study 
purposes before and after school 
hours and at night. Experiments 
of this tvpe should be encouraged. 

(3) Earn and Learn- Facilities for stu¬ 
dents to earn and pay a part of 
their expenses should be developed 
on as large a scale as possible as 
a supplement to the programme of 
scholarships. 

(4) Scholarships for Girls. In scholar¬ 
ships and other forms of student 
aid, preferential consideration 
should be given to the needs of 
girls. 


1 Chapter* XI—XIII. 
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6.40. Financial Responsibility about Scho- scholarships at different stages and in diif- 

larsbips. The data given in Table 6.5 for erent sectors of education were financed. The 

1960-61 (the latest year for which they are position in 1965-66 is expected to be similar, 
available) show how the expenditure on 


TABLE 6.5. EXPENDITURE ON SCHOLARSHIPS/STIPBNDS BY SOURCES (1960-61) 


Percentage of expenditure on scholarships/ 
... Percentage oi expenditure incurred Total stipends incurred on the type of institutions 

Type of institution trom the funds of (in ooos.) to total expenditure on scholarships/stipcnds 

from the funds of 

Central State Local Other Central State Local Other Total 

Govern- Govern- Bodies sources Govern- Govern- Bodies soutccs 

ment ments nicnt ments 
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Departments 

4 t -3 

3S-2 
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2 ■ 5 

0-3 

•-'5 
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2. 
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2 •(, 

>•2 
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1-4 

3 - 
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0-3 
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20-h 

21 ’O 
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4 * 

Colleges for Professional 
Education 

31*3 

5--6 
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21-9 

14-4 

7*0 

24-8 

16-9 

5. 
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tion 
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11-8 
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1 ‘3 
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I • 1 
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Total Higher Education 

39 0 

49-4 

0-3 

11-3 

57,858 

71-9 
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14-5 

68-0 

44-5 

6. 

Secondary Schools 

12*2 

bl'O 

0-8 

6-0 
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10-2 
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2T-S 

If ' .4 
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7. 

Schools for Vocational 
Eiducation 

15-4 
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0-3 

21 
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16 -2 

31-0 
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Lower Primary School . 

0-4 
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I • 
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Total School Education 

12-2 

82-3 

I -2 

4-2 

72,152 

(100) 

28-0 

67-5 

85-5 

31 9 

55-5 


Grand Total 

31,375 

88,014 
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9,598 

130,011 

1000 

100 0 

JOO-0 

Kf C 

loc-o 



V 24 -I) 

( 67 - 7 / 

vO-8^ 
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Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. (Totals do not tally because of rounding). 


It will be seen that about 92 per cent of 
the expenditure on scholarships comes from 
Central and State Government funds. The 
Central funds account for nearly one-fourth 
of the total expenditure. More than seventy 
per cent of the Central expenditure on 
scholarships is incurred on higher education 
only. 

6.41. Our recommendations in this regard 
are as follows: 

(1) The responsibility for developing 
an adequate scholarship programme 
at the school stage should rest with 


the State Governments. In higher 
education, it should be regarded as 
a responsibility of the Government 
of India to make adequate provi¬ 
sion for scholarships in all institu¬ 
tions of higher education—general 
and vocational—and also for scho¬ 
larships for study abroad. We also 
trust that State Governments and 
other voluntary organizations 
which now provide some scholar¬ 
ships in higher education, would 
continue to do so and even expand 
their effort. 
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(2) To develop a good programme of 
scholarships at the school stage, the 
funds needed for it should be pro¬ 
vided in the Centrally-sponsored 
sector in the fourth plan and the 
same basis may be continued in the 
fifth plan. The State Governments 
would then be able to carry it on 
on their own. 

Handicapped Children 

6.42. We now turn to the education of 
handicapped children. Their education has 
to be organized not merely on hunianitarian 
grounds, but also on grounds of utility. 
Proper education generally enables a handi¬ 
capped child to overcome largely his (or 
hen handicap, and makes him into a useful 
citizen- Social justice also demands it: it 
has to bo remembered that the Constitu¬ 
tional Direct;ve on compulsory education 
includes handicapped children as well. 
Very little has been done in this field so 
far; and on account of several difficulties, 
any great improvement in the situation does 
not seem to be practicable in the near 
future. All the same, it is important that a 
.serious beginning is made immediately. Our 
proposals attempt to indicate a feasible pro- 
grammt? of action which may well lay the 
foundation for a more massive attack on the 
problem to be made in later years. There 
is much in the field that we could learn 
from the educationally advanced countries 
which in recent years have developed new 
method.s and techniques, based on advances 
in science and medicine. 

6.43. Scope and Size of the Programme. 
The primary task of education for a handi¬ 
capped child is to prepare him for adjust¬ 
ment to a socio-cultural environment de¬ 
signed to meet the needs of the normal. It 
is essential, therefore, that the education of 
handicapped children should be an In¬ 
separable part of the general educational 
system. The differences lie in the methods 
employed to teach the child and the means 
the child uses to acquire information. These 
differences in methodology do not influence 
the content or the goals of education. This 
form cf education is, therefore, corivenient- 
ly referred to as ‘special education'. 

644. Determination of the size of the 
handicapped population has eluded edu¬ 
cators, planners and social workers not only 
in this country but also in many of the 
economically advanced countries. For in¬ 
stance, even the United States does not have 
a reliable estimate of the number of handi¬ 


capped children. From the available evid¬ 
ence, it appears, however, that the total 
population in the following categories is 
about 2-5 million in our country. 

(1) The Blind. A recent survey under^ 
taken under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Health has, however, 
suggested that the number of blind 
persons might be of the order of 
four million. This is also the esti¬ 
mate of the Royal Commonwealth 
Society for the Blind, London. The 
number of children of school age 
is estimated at 400,000. 

(2) The Deaf. No national survey of 
the incidence of deafness has been 
undertaken. Estimates based on a 
few sample surveys would seem to 
indicate that the number of deaf 
persons in the country may be any¬ 
where between 1 and 1.5 million. 
The number of children of school- 
going age is believed to be about 
300.000. 

(3) The Orthopaedically Handicapped. 
No national sur\^ey of this category 
of handicapped persons has yet been 
undertaken. Again, based on a few 
sample surveys, it would appear 
that the number of orthopaedically 
handicapped children in the 
country is about the same as that 
of the blind. 

(4) The Mentally Retarded, Mental le- 
tardation is a complex concept in¬ 
fluenced to a large extent by 
cultural factors and its determina¬ 
tion involves the administration of 
sophisticated psychological tests. It 
is. therefore, difficult to estimate 
the number of such children in the 
country. Here again, estimates 
based cn somewhat inadequate 
sample surveys seem to suggest 
that the country may have between 
1.4 to 1.8 million mentally retarded 
children. 


Briefly, the position is summed up below: 


Category 

Estimated 
number 
of children 

The Blind. 

400,000 

The Deal. 

300,000 

The Orthopaedically Handicapped 

400,000 

The Mentally Retarded 

. 1,400,000 

Total 

2,500,000 
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6.45. Existing Educational Facilities. The 
present position of educational facilities for 
these children is as follows: 

(1) The Blind. At present, there are 
about 115 schools and other esta¬ 
blishments for the blind with an 
enrolment of 5,000 or a little over 
1 per cent of the total number of 
blind children in the country. Most 
of these institutions impart primary 
education coupled with training in 
a few simple handicrafts. Music 
forms an integral part of the curri¬ 
culum. The great majority of the 
existing insiituuons are run by 
voluntary agencies but are assisted 
by State Governments. The Central 
Cxovernment has set up a compre¬ 
hensive National Centre for the 
Blind at Dehra Dun. This Centre 
includes a Central Braille Press 
which publishes textbooks and other 
reading material in Braille. The 
Centre also has a workshop for the 
manufacture of Braille appliances 
which produces the basic equipment 
needed for the education of the 
blind. There are three centres for 
the training of teachers of the blind 
sponsored by the Government of 
India and they can train between 
30 cuid 40 teachers annually. In 
addition, the Governments of 
Madras and Andhra Pradesh con¬ 
duct courses for training teachers 
when needed. 

(2) The Deaf. The number of schools 
for deaf children is about 70. Most 
of these schools provide primary 
education coupled with some pre- 
vocational training in engineering 
an i non-engineering occupations. 
The majority are privately managed 
bu:; are aided by the State Govern¬ 
ments- The total enrolment is 
about 4,000 or a little over one per 
cent of the total population of such 
children. About half a dozen 
centres for the training of teachers 
of the deaf are functioning at 
present and can train 50 to 60 
teachers per annum. 

(3) The Orthopaedically Handicapped. 
The major problem of this category 
of children is locomotor in charac¬ 
ter and they often attend ordinary 
schools. At present, there are 
about 25 institutions for such 
children with a total enrolment not 


exceeding about 1,000. Since most 
orthopaedically handicapped child¬ 
ren do not present special educa¬ 
tional problems, it is not considered 
necessary to have specially trained 
teachers for this category of child¬ 
ren. 

(4) The Mentally Retarded. On account 
of its complexity, this aspect of 
special education has received very 
little attention. There are only 
about 27 schools for mentally re¬ 
tarded children with a total enrol¬ 
ment not exceeding 2,000. One of 
these schools is run by the Govern¬ 
ment of India- Two centres for the 
training of teachers of mentally re¬ 
tarded children are functioning at 
present and they can train about 
20 teachers annually. 

At present, there are practically no faci¬ 
lities for the education of other categories 
of handicapped children. Some of the 
emotionally disturbed children are cared for 
in children's homes and other iiistiiuti >ns 
set up under the various Children’s Acts. As 
a rule, however, such homes are not intended 
primarily for the educational treatment ot 
emotionally disturbed children. 

It is evident from the brief review given 
in the preceding paragraphs that the exisit¬ 
ing facilities are extremely inadequate. In 
certain cases, the foundation has been laid 
while in others we have to begin at the 
beginning. The importance of a carefully 
thought-out plan for the development of 
educational services for the handicapped 
cannot, therefore, be over-emphasized. 


6.46. A Plan for Action. The progress m 
providing educational facilities to handi¬ 
capped children will be limited by two main 
considerations: teachers and financial re¬ 
sources. A reasonable target will, there¬ 
fore, be to provide, by 1936, education for 
about 15 per cent of the blind, deaf and 
ortiiopaedically handicapped children and 
to about 5 per cent of the mentally retarded 
ones—this will mean the provision of edu¬ 
cational facilities for about 10 per cent of 
the total number of handicapped children. 
As a part of the programme, it should be 
possible to have at least one good institu¬ 
tion for the education of handicapped chil¬ 
dren in each district. 

6.47. This goal can be reached through the 

adoption of two programmes—the special 
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and the integrated. In the special pro¬ 
grammes which alone have been developed 
so far in our country, the handicapped child¬ 
ren arc isolated from the normal ones and 
placed in special institutions. In the edu¬ 
cationally advanced countries, however, a 
great deal of stress is now being laid on’the 
integration of handicapped children into the 
regular school programmes. This has 
several advantages of which two are im¬ 
portant: reduction of costs and promoting 
mutual understanding between handicapped 
and the non-handicanped children. This has 
also its disadvantages. For instance, many 
handicapped children find it psychologically 
disturbing to bo olaced in an ordinary 
school. On an overall view of the problem, 
however, we feel that experimentation with 
the integrated programmes is urgently re¬ 
quired and every aftemnt should be made to 
bring in as manv children into integrated 
programmes ns possible. 


f5.48. In addition, it will he desirable to 
develnn services on a nilot basis for some 
additional categoriec: of children who have 
ne'’ular educational needs, the parti- 

allv-.sighted. the snee-'h-handicapped, the ap- 
hasic. the brain iniured and the emotion¬ 
al] v disturbed .As pointed out earlier, 
hnrdiv anv attemnts have been made in this 
fi'^ld so far. It is imnocsihlc to state at 
this stage, what the number of such child¬ 
ren will be. Even the facilities for train¬ 
ing teachers are v^'erv inadequate. The 
Ministrv' of Health is already in the process 
of •netting UP an institute for the training of 
speech-therapists at Bangalore. These 
.speech-therapists could deal with speech- 
handiranped and anha.sir children. There 
are hardiv anv facilities for the training of 
teachers for the part ial1v-sighted or the 
emotionallv disturbed and brain-iniured 
children. We. therefore, suggest that an 
attempt should he made in the next two 
plans, to set up a few centres as a vilot 
nroiect. to assist these categories of children. 
The whoV problem may be reviewed again 
after 10 years. 


6.49. To develop these programme-; ade¬ 
quately, attention will have to be paid to the 
following matters: 


(1) The preparation of teachers will 
need emphasis and attention. 
Assuming a pupil-teacher ratio of 
10:1, about 16,500 teachers will be 
needed for the blind, deaf and 
mentally retarded children only. 
This will necessitate a considerable 
increase in the capacity of the! 
existing training institutions and 
the establishment of new ones. 


(2) It is necessary to co-ordinate the 
efio 2 ts of diffei-ent agencies work¬ 
ing in the field such as the Ministry 
of Education, the Central Social 
Welfare Board, voluntary organiza¬ 
tions interested in the problem and 
the Mini.stry of Health, Similar 
co-ordination will also be needed at 
the State levels- 


(3) It is also necessary to develop ade¬ 
quate research in the problem. We 
recommend that the Ministry of 
Education should develop a pro¬ 
gramme for this and allocate the 
necessary funds. The NCERT 
should have a cell for the study of 
handicapped children. The princi¬ 
pal function of this cell would be 
to keep in touch with the research 
that is being done in the country 
and outside and to prepare materi¬ 
als for the use of teachers. 


Regional Imbalances 

6.50. Imbalanees of Educational Develop¬ 
ment in Oie States. The development of 
educational facilities in the different parts 
of the country has been very uneven and 
one of the important objectives of educa¬ 
tional policy should be to strive to reduce 
the existing imbalances to the minimum. 
With a view to highlighting the problem, 
we made a special study of some of the re¬ 
gional imbalances as they exist between the 
different States and districts for the year 
1960-61, the latest vear for which the data 
are available.^ Table 6 6 shows some of 
the variations in the level of educational 
development in the States. 


I The detailed findin-ri have been given in Supplementary Volume II, Part II. 
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table 6-6. EDUCATIONAL ABILITY,effort AND ACHIEVEMENT IN STATES (1960-61) 



Income 

Expen- 
i diture 
on edu- 

Percen- 

Illiterate persons 
per 1.000 of po¬ 
pulation 



Enrolment ratios 



Enrol¬ 
ment in 
higher 
education 
per 

State 


expen¬ 
diture on 
ediica- 

Classes I-V 

Classes VI-VIII 

Classes IX-Xl 



per 

capita 



Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Beys 

Girls 



State 

income 

Males 

Females 







of popu- 
latioQ 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Rs. 

Rs. 





% 

Vo 

% 




Andhra 

Pradesh , 

287-0 

7-1 

2-5 

6qS 

880 

84 3 

52-2 

26* 1 

7-6 

14-4 

2-7 

16 

Assam 

333-3 

7-6 

2-3 

62- 

840 

84-7 

50-4 

36-4 

14-6 

25-5 

7*0 

23 

Bihar 

220-7 

4-9 

2-2 

702 

9 ?l 

"b-o 

241 

29-3 

3-7 

2 J -5 

1 •(> 

20 

Gujarat 

393-4 

9-2 

2-3 

58V 

8CO 

00 • 1 

52-9 

36-6 

15-2 

19 c 

6 2 

24 

Jammu & 
Kashmir 

2S9-0 

5-7 

20 

8?o 

957 

0 

2 C -7 

37*9 

‘>•5 

14 

4 --' 

25 

Kerala 

314-9 

11-5 

3-6 

450 

6 J I 

115-4 

100 0 


49 1 

20 ■ 2 

J • N 

26 

Madhya 
Pradesh . 

285-4 

6-2 

2-2 

730 

933 

-<•0 

22-4 

25-6 

5-4 

112 

2-0 

15 

Madras 

334-1 

9 4 

2-S 

5^5 

SiS 

ICM 

»' 5-9 

44-4 

19- 1 

ly '5 

'>■3 

2J 

Maharashtra 

468-5 

12-4 

2-6 

5S0 

832 

t>5 1 

58-4 

39-2 

3 

-' 0-3 


28 

Mysore 

304-" 

7 • s 

2-5 

639 

85,> 

-9 

55 3 

3 = -3 

125 

J~ 4 


22 

Orissa 

2 - 6-2 

4'3 

1-5 

653 

914 

89-3 

39-0 

16 1 

2-0 

7-5 

■■ 


Punjab 

45 i '3 

9-3 

2-1 

670 

S59 

NS ■ 0 

. 34 -" 

■ 14-3 

12-6 

19-8 


i 

Rajasthan . 

267-4 

6-3 

2-4 

763 

942 

» 4-0 

16 ; 

24-1 

4 - J 

JO-3 

I • 1 

16 

Uttar Pradesh 297 • 4 

5-4 

1-8 

72- 

930 

68 • 8 

19-5 

27-1 

5 ' ’ 

ry 2 

I -s 

.34 

West Bengal 

464-6 

9 S 

2 - I 

599 

830 

^-^ 3-7 

45-9 

31-3 

11 • 5 

15-1 

43 

40 

All-India 

334 

7-8 

2-4 

65-^ 


' 2-5 

it -4 

33-2 

11 - 3 

16 6 

•«' J 

25 



- 


.. 

— 


■ - 


" -■ 

- . 




Source. (l) Ministry of Education, Form A. except as stated tn-Iow. 

(2) Study carried out by the National Council of Applied Research for column. 2. 

(3) Census of India, for columns ? and 6. 


It be seen that the State income per 
head is lowest in Bihar (Rs. 220.7) and the 
highest in Maharashtra (Rs. 458.5). The 
percentage of State income devoted to edu¬ 
cation is lowest in Orissa (1.5) and highest 
in Kerala (3-6). Illiteracy, both among men 
and women, is lowest in Kerala (450 and 
611 respectively) per 1,000 of population), 
and highest in Jammu and Kashmir (830 
and 957 respectively). At the lower primary' 
stage, the enrolment of boys and girls is 
highest in Kerala (115 4 p.c. and 100 p.c. 
respectively of the corresponding age-grouo) 
and lowest in Rajasthan (64 0 p.c. and 16:3 
p.c. respectively). At the higher primary 
stage, Kerala again stands first (67 7 and 
49.1 p.c, respectively for boys and girls), 
while Orissa comes last (16.1 p.c. for 
boys and 2 0 p.c. for girls). At the second¬ 
ary stage. Assam is first for the enrolment 
of boys (25-5 p.c.) and Kerala first for the 


enrolment of girls (12 6 p.c.). But in both 
respects, Orissa stands last (75 p.c. for boys 
and 0 7 p.c. for girls). In higher education, 
West Bengal siaruls iinst with an enrolment 
of 40 per 10,000 of population and Orissa 
comes last, witn ai» enroimeiit f f 8 only. 
(See also chart on page 127). 

6.51. Imbalances in Educational Develop¬ 
ment in the Distiicte. The diflt'rences «' 
the district levii are much greater than 
those at the Stale leve l. Some of the most 
.striking conclusions that emerged from our 
study in this regard are given below; 

(1) Lower Primary Stage (Claa.'ies I — 
V). At the lower primary stage, 
the target to be reached is an en¬ 
rolment of 142 per thousand (at 
110 per cent of the total population 
in the age group 6—10). As against 
this, there is a wide spectrum ol 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO 
PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION , 1960-61 




lUWARDS EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPrORtUNllV 




achievement. At the State level, in 
case of total enrolment it ranges 
from 55 in Rajasthan to 140 in 
Kerala while in the case of girls it 
ranges from 23 in Rajasthan to 130 
in Kerala. The mean enrolment of 
all children for all States was 74 
with a standard deviation of 24.6. 
The mean for girls was 46.7 with a 
standard de\dation of 23.8. The 


variations between districts are 
even larger—from 21 in Barmcr 
(Rajasthan) to 158 in Quilon 
(Keirala) for total enrolment and 
from 5 in Banner to 151 in Quilon 
for girls. The districts with lowest 
and highest enrolments per 1,000 of 
population are given below (see also 
charts on pages 130 and 131): 


Districts witli Lowest Total EnruLncnt Districts with Highest Total Enrolment 


District 



Enrolment 
(per 1,000) 

District 

Enrolment 
(per 1,000) 

r. Barmcr (Rajasthan) 



21 

1. Quilon (Kerala) 

158 

2. CoorB(iMysv>re) 



32 

2. Allcppey (Kerala) 

156 

3. Jaisalmer (Rajasthan) , 


. 

33 

3. Trivandrum (Kerala) . 

148 

4. Jalorc (Rajasthan) 



33 

4. Ernakulam (Kerala) 

147 

5. Giiilbiirpa ''Mysorv) 



35 

5. Kanya Kumari (Madras) 

147 


Districts with Dwest Enrolmcm of Girls Districts with Highest Enrolment of Girls 


District 

Enrolment 
(per 1,000) 

District 


Enrolment 
(per 1,000) 

I. Barmcr'Rajasthan) . 

5 

I. Quilon (Kerala) 


151 

2. Sidhi ..Madtiya Pradesh; 

7 

2. Allcppey (Kerala) 


147 

3. Ja;salmcr (Rajasthan) . 

8 

3. Kottayam (Kerala) 


141 

4. Jalorc (Rajasthan; 

8 

4. Kanj'a Kumari (Madras) 


139 

5, Tehri Garhwal (I ttar TiaJesh; . 

8 

5. Mizo (Assam) . 


138 


TaTf;et, An cnrulmcni of per thousand in total and 143 for girls. 


(2) Higher Primary Stage (Classes VI 
— VIII)- At the higher primary 
stage, the picture is similar, al¬ 
though the task that remains to be 
done is far greater. At the State 
h’vel. the highest total enrolment 
was 41 per thousand in Kerala and 
lowest—5 per thousand—in Orissa. 
In respect of girls, the highest enrol¬ 
ment was 35 per thousand, again in 
Kerala, while it was lowest—l per 


thousand—in Orissa, 2 per thousand 
in Bihar and 3 per thousand in 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh. The mean and 
standard deviations for all States 
were 13-7 and o-3 in the case of ali 
children and 6-7 and 7 3 in the ease 
of girls. The variations between 
the districts, which are wider, are 
given below (see also charts on 
pages 133 and 134): 


Districts with Lowest Total Enrolment Districts with Highest Total Enrolment 


District 

Enrolment 
(per 1 , 000 ) 

District 

Enrolment 
(per 1 , 000 ) 

X. Kakhandt (Orissa) 

2 

I. AUeppey (Kerala) . 

39 

2 . Koraput (Orissa) 

2 

2 . Quilon (Kerala) 

53 

3 . Barmcr (Rajasthan) . 

3 

3 . Kottayam (Kerala) 

48 

4 , Basiar (Madhya Pradesh) . 

3 

4 . Trivandrum (Kerala) . 

46 

5 . Bolangir (Orissa) 

3 

5 . Trichur (Kerala) . 

44 
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Districts with Lowest Enrolment of Giils 


Districts with Highest l^rt'Iment of Girls 


District 


Enrolmi-nt District Enrolment 

(per 1,000) (per 1.000) 


1. Sidhi(Madhya Pradesh) . . . o*i 

2. Kalahandi(Orissa) .... 0*2 

3. Jalore (Rajasthan^ . . . . 0-3 

4. Barmcr (Rajasthan' . . . . 0 3 

5. Jaisalmer (Raiasiiian\ ... 0-5 


I. Allcppcy (Kerala) 


53 

2. QuiJon (Kerala) 


46 

3. Kottax am (Kerala) 


45 

4. 'I'rivandium (Kerala) 


ii 

5. IVichur Kerala' 


37 


Target: An enrohncni of 75 per thousand, both for total and for girls (1 to p.c. of the age-rroup 11-13). 


(3) Secondary Education Stage (Classes 
IX —X/). Kerala again stands 
first with an enrolment of 11 per 
thousand of population for total en¬ 
rolment and 8 per thousand of po¬ 
pulation for girls, while Orissa 
stands last with an enrolment of 
2 per thousand for all children and 
a negligible enrolment for girls. 


The mean enrolment for all States 
was 6.29 for total (with a standard 
deviation of 3.5) and that for girls 
was 2.21 (with a standard devia¬ 
tion of 2*8). At the district level, 
the differences are even greater as 
the following figures will show (.see 
also chart on page 137): 


Districts \uth Lowest TvHjI Enrolment 


DisirL'ts with Highest 'D'tal linrolmcnt 


District 

Enrolment 

District 

Enrolment 


per i,XK)) 


'jKr 1,000- 

I. Kalahandi (Orissa) 

I 

I. Greater Bombay ,Maharashtra- 

23 

2. Baudhi Khondmal (Orissa) . 

1 

2. DchraDim I’.P.- 

21 

3. Sidhi (Madhya Pradesh) 

I 

3. Kanya Kumari Madras) 

20 

4. Bastar (Madhya Pradesh' 

I 

4. Allcppcy Kerala) 

IS 

5, Ladakh (Jammu & Kashmir 

... I 

5. .Ambala (Punjab; 

18 


Districts with Lcwcst Enrf Imcnt of Girls 

Districts with Highest Enrelmtni of Girls 

District 

Enrolment 

District 

Enrolment 


per 1,000 


(per r.ooo- 

r. Ladakh J ^ K 

001 

I. Greater Bombas Maharashtra; 

20 

2 . Sidhi rMadhya Pradesh f 

. 002 

2. Kanya Kumari ? Madras) 

IS 

3. JaloTC (Rajasthan) 

. 0*03 

3. DchraDunfU.P.) 

14 

4. Kalahandi (Orissa) 

. 006 

4, Madras Corporation 

13 

5. Banner (Rajasthan) , 

. 007 

5. Calcutta Corporation 

12 


Target for 1986, 27 per 1,000 popolatioFi. 


(4) Educational Expenditure (Direct) 
per Head of Population. With re¬ 
gard to total direct expenditure per 
capita, Kerala spends highest (Rs. 
11.2) and Orissa lowest (Rs. 2.8). 
There are 17 districts which spend 


less than Rs. 2.00 and 25 districts 
which spend more than Rs. 10 per 
head of population. The five dis¬ 
tricts with the highest and the lowest 
expenditure per head of population 
on education are given on page 135, 














ENROLMENT AT HIGHER PRIMARY STAGE (CLASSES VI-YIU) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO 
ENROLMENT IN HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS , 1960-61 



BELOW 5 5-10 10-15 15-20 20-2 5 25-40 40 8, ABOVE 

ENROLMENT IN CLASSES VJ-YIII PER 1,000 POPULATION 


tOWARDS BQUALiZAtlON OF KDUCATIOllAL OFPORTtTNITY 13$ 

I>i»trict with lowe»t educational expenditure Districtt with highest educatianal expenditure 

(excluding city districts) 

District Expenditure District Expenditure 

__ P«r ticad per he^ 


I . Kalahandt (Orissa) 


Rs. 

1*1 

2 . Mohindergarh (Punjab) 


1*2 

3. Koraput (Orissa) 

. 

1-3 

4. Bulangir (Orissa) 


1-5 

5. Fatehpur (U.P.) 


1*5 




Rs. 

1. Poona (Maharashtra) 


i6-2 

2. Trivandrum (Kerala) 


15-6 

3. Nagpur 

, 

15*3 

4. Sehore (Madhya Pradesh^ 


M'3 

5. Trichur (Kerala; . 


14-2 


The chart on page 128 shows the distri^ 
button of districts according to per capita 
expenditure on education. 

6.52. Recommendations. The programmes 
for the reduction of regional imbalances in 
educational development will have to be 
pursued side by side with the wider pro¬ 
grammes for removing imbalances in the 
socio-economic development. Tne problem 
is complex and difficult; and its solution wdli 
nave to be spread over a number of years. 
Our principal ooject in this Report is to 
draw attention to this problem and to high¬ 
light its signilicance. In our opinion, the 
solution of the problem can be considera¬ 
bly facilitated if an emphasis is laid on re¬ 
moval of imbalances in educational deve¬ 
lopment. Rrom this point of view, we 
suggest that action .should be taken on the 
following lines; 

(1) A total elimination of these differ¬ 
ences in educational development 
is neither possible nor desirable. In 
the larger interests of the country 
eacn region should be free to strive 
its best and to develop at its cwn 
pace. This will necessarily lead to 
some inequalities of development. 
But what is needed is a balancing 
factor, a deliberate and sustained 
effort to assist the less advanced 
areas to come up to at least certain 
minimum levels so that the gap 
between them and the advanced 
areas would be reduced to the 
minimum. This is the policy of 
‘equalization’ under \v.hich each 
area is assisted, subject to the con¬ 
dition that it makes a given effort 
to come up to certain minimum 
levels prescribed. Our grants-in- 
aid in education will have to be 
broadly based on this principle of 
equalization. 


(2) The district should be adopted as 
the basic unit for educational 
planning and development. Our 
detailed proposals in this regard 
will be discussed elsewhere.^ 

(3) At the State level, there should be 
a deliberate policy of equalization 
of educational development in the 
different districts and the necessary 
administrative and financial mea¬ 
sures to this end should be taken. 

(4) At the national level, it should be 
regarded as the responsibility of 
the Government of India to secure 
equalization of educational deve¬ 
lopment in the different States. The 
necessary programmes for this, in¬ 
cluding special assistance to the 
less advanced States, should be 
developed. 

Education of Giri^ 

6.53. The significance of the education of 
girls cannot be over-emphasized. For full 
development of our human resources, the 
improvement of homes, and for moulding 
the character of children during the most 
impressionable years of infancy, the educa¬ 
tion of women is of even greater importance 
than that of men. As stated earlier, the edu¬ 
cation of women can assist greatly in reduc¬ 
ing the fertility rate. In the modem world, 
the role of the woman goes muen bevound 
the home and the bringing up of children. 
She is now adopting a career of her own and 
sharing equally with man, the responsibi¬ 
lity for the development of society in all its 
aspects. This is the direction in which we 
shall have to move. In the struggle for free¬ 
dom, Indian women fought side by side with 
men. This equal partnership will have to 
continue in the fight against hunger, 
poverty, ignorance and ill-health. 


I Chapter XVIII. 
4X Edu.—18 
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6.54. ]>eve£opiii«it of the Edoeatioii of 
Girls (1950-51 to 19654K1>. There has been 
a phenomenal development in the edu¬ 
cation of women—one of the most distinc¬ 
tive characteristics of life in modern 
India—in the last 150 years. At the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century, there 
was hardly any provision for the formal 
education of girls. Even at the opening of 
the present century, not much progress had 
been made. In 1901, the percentage of 
literacy amongst women was only 0.8. The 


number of girls enrolled for every 100 boys 
was only 12 at the primary stage and 4 at 
the secondary. The total enrolment in higher 
education was only 264 (which included 76 
girls reading in medical colleges and 11 in 
colleges of education). Much faster pro¬ 
gress was made in the next 50 years, both in 
raising their social status and in develop¬ 
ing their education: and the progress in the 
last fifteen years has been almost pheno¬ 
menal. This will be seen from the statistics 
given in Table 6.7. 


TABLE 6- 7 , EDUCATION OF GIRLS (1950—1965) 



1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

(Estimated' 

I. Enrolment of Girh in Classes J — V 

(i) Total enrolment (in ooo’s). 

S.385 

7,639 

11,401 

18,145 

(2) No. of girls for every too boys enrolled .... 

39 

44 

48 

55 

(3) Percentage of girls in schools for boys .... 

74*8 

79*2 

82-1 

85 -0 

2. Enrolment of Girls in Classes VI-VIIl 

(i) Total enrolment (in ooo’s). 

534 

867 

1,630 

2,839 

(2) No. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled 

21 

25 

32 

35 

(3) Percentage <rf girls in schools for boys .... 

267 

5t-8 

68-9 

78-0 

3. Enrolment of Girb in Classes IX-XI 

(i) Total enrolment (in ooo’s). 

163 

320 

541 

1,069 

(2) No. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled .... 

15 

21 

23 

26 

(3) Percentage of girls in schools for boys .... 

71-0 

29*7 

364 

40-0 

4. Enrolment of Girls at the University Stage (General Educaticti 

(i) Total enrolment (in ooo's) . 

40 

84 

150 

271 

(2) No. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled 

H 

17 

23 

24 

(3) Percentage of girls in boys’ institmions .... 

56-0 

53*1 

50-2 

48-2 

5. Enrolmetu of Girb in Vocational Courses (School Standard) 

(1) Total enn>lment (in ooo’s). 

41 

66 

86 

120 

(2) No. of girls for every 100 boys enrolled .... 

28 

31 

25 

23 

6. Enrolment of Girls in Professional Courses (Collegiate Statidard) 

(i) Total enrolment (in ooo’s) 

5 

9 

26 

50 

(2) No, of girls for every 100 boys enrolled .... 

5 

7 

IX 

14 


source. Ministry Education Form A, except for the year 1965-66 estimates for which were made in the Secretariat of 
the Ediicaticm Commission. 
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Some interesting points emerge from this 
data. The rate of expansion of education 
of girls is much faster than that among the 
boys so that the gap between them is gra¬ 
dually and steadily narrowing. At the 
lower primary stage, the number of girls 
enrolled per 100 boys has increased from 12 
in 1901 to 39 in 1950 and to 55 in 1965. At 
the secondary stage, the corresponding 
figures are 4 in 1901, 15 in 1950 and 26 in 
1965. In higher education, their enrolment 
has increas^ from a mere 264 in 1901 to 
40,000 in 1950 and to 240.000 in 1965. Edu¬ 
cation in mixed schools is being more ac¬ 
cented at the lower primary stage where 85 
per cent of the girls enrolled are in mixed 
schools and at the higher primary stage 
where the proportion is 78 per cent. But 
there is still a considerable resistance to it 
at the secondary’ stage where only 40 per 
cent of the girls enrolled are in mixed 
schools. These resistances, however, soften 
down to some extent at the univ'ersit3’ str^gc. 


6.55. Recommendations. The problem of 
w’omen’s education has in recent years 
been examined by a number of committees: 
the National Committee on the Education 
of Women under the chairmanship of 
Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh: the Committee 
on Differentiation of Curricula between 
Boys and Girls under the chairmanship of 
Smt. Hansa Mehta: and the Committee 
under the chairmanship of Shri M. 
Bhaktavatsalam which studied the problem 
in the six States where the education of 
girls is less developed. We fully endorse 
the recommendations of those Committees. 

6.56. In our opinion, the strategy for the 
development of the education of girls and 
women vdll have to take two forms. The 
first is to emphasize the ‘special’ pro¬ 
grammes recommended by the National 
Committee on Women’s Education: and the 
second is to give attention to the education 
of girls at all stages and in all sectors 
as an integral part of the general pro¬ 
grammes for the exoansion and improve¬ 
ment of education. With regard to the first, 
we recommend that, as suggested by the 
National Committee, action should be taken 
on the following lines: 

(1) The education of w^omen should be 
regarded as a maior programme in 
eoucation for some years to come 
and a bold and determined effort 
should be made to face the diffi¬ 
culties involved and to close the 
existing gap between the edu¬ 


cation of men and women in as 
short a time as possible; 

(2) Special schemes should be prepared 
for this purpose and the funds re¬ 
quired for them should be provid¬ 
ed on a priority basis: and 

(3) Both at the Centro and in the 
States, there should be a special 
machinery to look after the edu¬ 
cation of girls and women. It 
should bring together officials and 
non-officials in the planning and 
implementation of programmes for 
women’s education. 


These special programmes, by their ver>' 
nature, are temporary and will have to be 
pursued only till the gap between the edu¬ 
cation of bovs and girls is almost bridged. 
But they should not be made an ('xcuse 
for neglecting the second aspect of the 
strategy, viz., gi\ing adequate attention to 
the education of girls at all stages and in 
all sectors. In fact, if this had been dont* 
right from the beginning, the need for 
special programmes would hardly have 
arisen. In our opinion, a .stage has now 
been reached whtm intensive effort should 
be made to develop this aspect of the 
strategy so that the need for .special pro¬ 
grammes will disappear in the course of a 
fow years. 

6.5T. The n-le of worvm. -outside the home 
has become an important feature of the 
social and economic life of the country^ and 
in the vears to come, this 'vill as.sume large 
proportions affecting a maioritv of women. 
It will, therefore, be necessarv to pav ade¬ 
quate attention to the problems of training 
and employment of women. 

(1) An important problem is to enable 
women to carrv out their dual 
role of home-making and following 
a suitable career. The Census of 
1961 shows that there are at pre¬ 
sent more than a million voung 
women, b^low the age of 24 and 
with a minimum qualification of 
matriculation, who are working 
onlv as house-\\nves—and this 
number will increase still further 
in the days ahead. To enable these 
women to participate in pro¬ 
grammes of national reconstruction, 
opportunities for part-time employ¬ 
ment will have to be greatly in¬ 
creased. In addition, thev will 
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have to be drawn, wherever pos- 
sible, into all types of nation¬ 
building aitivities on an honorary 
basis as well. 

(2) Side by side, opportunities for full¬ 
time employment will also have to 
be expanded. As the age of marri¬ 
age continues to rise, full-time 
employment will have to be pro¬ 
vided for almost all young un¬ 
married women. It may also be 
expected that, as in other countries, 
once their children reach a school¬ 
going age, women will have a great 
deal of time on their hands and will 
desire to spend it usefully by taking 
up full-time employment. This need 
also will have to be satisfactorily 
met. Teaching, nursing and social 
service are v;ell-recognised areas 
where women can have a use¬ 
ful role to play. Opportunities 
for women will have to be largely 
expanded in these fields and several 
new’ avenues, covering almost all 
the different walks of life will have 
to be opened out. 

6.58. Our recommendations regarding 
different asoects of women’s education have 
been given,* in the appropriate context in 
this Report, along with those for the educa- 


settled ways of living. This calls 
for a degree of fundamental re¬ 
organization in their economy and 
their way of life and, therefore, for 
close study of their problems wdth 
a view to evolving solutions which 
will meet their needs and secure 
their co-operation. While such a 
process of change would only be 
carried out over several years, 
efforts have to be made to provide 
marketing, credit, health and edu¬ 
cational facilities in a mobile form 
wherever there are sizeable noma¬ 
dic groups. Similar facilities are 
required for communities which 
migrate from their homes for .seve¬ 
ral months in the year. 

(3) The problem of denotified com¬ 
munities is small in magnitude, but 
extremely difficult. Patient work 
over years is needed. Provision of 
hostels w’here the children from 
these communities can live and 
grow’ up in a proper atmosphere is 
probably the best solution in thfe 
long run. 

In this section, w’e shall deal mainly 
with the education of the Schedul¬ 
ed Tribes which, in our opinion, 
deserve special emphasis. 


tion of boys. 

EnUCATlO.N OF Schhdulf.d Tripe.s 
6.59. The Problem. It is necessary’ to pav 
special attention to the education of chiM- 
ren from the backward classes which in¬ 
clude the Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled 
Tribes, denotified communities and a few 
nomadic and semi-nomadic groups. 


6.60. Tribal people^ generally live in forest 
areas which are difficult of access and wffiere 
conditions of life can be very trying. Some 
of them live in small concentrations in the 
midst of a non-tribal population: but the 
larger proportion of tribal people live in 
areas w’hich are predominantly inhabited by 
the tribals themselves. Examples of these 


;emi-nomadic ^oups. --groups of districts in Madhya Pradesh, 

far as the Scheduled Castes Bihar. Orissa, the hill districts of Assam 


O) In so far as the Scheduled Castes 
are concerned, the problem has be¬ 
come a little easier because of the 
diminution in the rigour of untouch- 
ability. For its early solution, 
how’cver. w’c recommend that the 
existing procrammes for the educa¬ 
tion of the Scheduled Castes should 
continue and be expanded. 

(2) With regard to the last category, 
it mav be stated that there are 
.several nomadic and semi-nomadic 
groups in the country whose educa¬ 
tional needs have been hUherto neg¬ 
lected almost completely It wui 
not be easv to provide educational 
facilities for such groups. To the 
extent possible, such group.s have 
to be assisted in developing more 


glUUUij Ul A** ^ 

Bihar. Orissa, the hill districts of Assam 
and other areas in the North-Eastern re¬ 
gion. 

6.61. The problem is comparatively 
simple in the former case w’here the 
tribals live in ‘small pockets’ or they are 
mixed up as it w’ere wdth the re'^t of the 
population and constitute a smaller part. 
In such cases, special attention will have 
to be paid to the needs of the tribals to en¬ 
sure that thev receive a fair share of the 
benefits of educational development. But 
the situation becomes un^quelv challenging 
in the predominantly tribal areas because 
here is presented an ideal opportunity for 
an integrated development to which we re¬ 
ferred earlier.® In all these areas, three 
tasks stand out above all others. These are 


tu ...- . ' __—--—- 

-—-has certain overtones which are resented, and rifbtlyw. hv fhc 

t We arc not very of India should adopt a suitable alternative phrase to describe these 

trib.1 oroole. We t^mend "v gained the Se of the word, 

brethren of ours. In the meanwhile, wc have rciuctanuy 


2 Chapter V, 
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firstly, development of communications; 
secondly, transformation of the present 
^tem of shifting cultivation into a develop¬ 
ing agricultural economy, including care of 
forests, improved systems of shifting culti¬ 
vation, settled cultivation and pasture; and 
thirdly, development of a S 3 rstem of educa¬ 
tion related to the scheme of economic and 
social development and responsive to the 
cultural and economic needs of the people. 


6.62. The problems of education among 
the tribals have received a good deal of 
attention in recent years. They were exa¬ 
mined in detail by the Commission on 
Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes 
under the chairmanship of Shri U.N. Dhebar. 
They were also discussed in two seminars 
organi 2 ed by the Planning Commission in 
New E>elhi and by the NCERT at Udaipur. 
We broadly agree with their recommenda¬ 
tions. 


6.B3. Present Po^Hon. The latest avail¬ 
able statistics for the education of the Sche¬ 
duled Tribes are for 1960-61 and have been 
summarised in Table 6.8. The principal 
object of the table is to compare the edu¬ 
cation of the Scheduled Tribes with that of 
the general population of the State. For 
instance, if the proportion of the Scheduled 
Tribes population in Madhya Pradesh is 
20.6 per cent, and if their educational pro¬ 
gress were the same as that of the general 
population, we should expect that the per¬ 
centage of enrolment would also be the 
same. But this is never the case. In some 
cases (c.g., primary education in Assam), 
the enrolment of tribal children is greater 
than that of the general population^ show¬ 
ing thereby that the tribals are a little more 
educationally advanced than the average 
citizen. On the other hand, the percentage 
of their enrolment is very much lower in 
most areas and shows the extent of their 
educational backwardness. 


T.ABLE 6.8. EDUCATION .AMONG THE SCHEDULED TRIBES (1961) 


Percentage Percentage of enrolment of Scheduled Tribes to total enrolment 

of Scheduled - — - 

Tribes Lower Higher Sccondar>' Higher Vocational Grand 

State population primars- primars* education and proles- total 

to total s tonal cdu- 

popularion catitm 

of the State 


Andhra Pradesh 

3-7 

2-3 

0-7 

0.6 

0.4 

1.8 

1-9 

Assam .... 

17.4 

24.0 

16.2 

9.3 

9.8 

32.9 

20,9 

Bihar .... 

91 

«.7 

7.4 

3 .'’ 

2.4 

7 I 

7.6 

Gujarat 

13-3 

12.4 


I 9 

0.2 

12 0 

8.1 

Jammu fk Kashmir 








Kerala .... 

1 .2 

0-5 

0.4 

0.2 


O.I 

0.4 

Madhya Pradesh . 

20.6 

12.3 

6.5 

2.2 

2.2 

s .0 

9.7 

Madras 

0.7 

O.s 

o.i 

0.2 

0.8 

6.a 

0.4 

Maharashtra . 

6.1 

6.6 

0.1 

I .0 

0.6 

2.6 

3.4 

Mysore 

o.r 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0. I 

0.4 

0.6 

Orissa .... 








Punjab .... 

0.1 

O.I 

0.1 

O.I 

0.2 

0.^ 

0.1 

Rajasthan 

II.5 

2-3 

0.9 

0 6 

0."; 

4.5 

1.9 

Uttar Pradesh 








West Bengal , 

5-9 

3-5 

3-2 

1.4 

C .3 

8^5 

3*4 


Source. Ministry of Education Form A. Data for Orissa were not available. Population of Sdteduled Tribes in Jammu 
and Kashmir and Uttar Pradesh was negligible. 


It will be seen from the above table that 
the education of tribals is relatively better 
developed at the lower primary stage only 
in some States e.g., Assam, Gujarat or 
Maharashtra. Even at this stage, the posi¬ 
tion is far from happy in States like Madhya 
Pradesh or Rajasthan. There is a sudden 
drop in enrolments after the lower primary 
stage in all parts of the country. This shows 


that the vrastage among the tribals is much 
greater than in the population as a whole. 
ITie principal weakness in tribal education 
is really in the age-group 11-17 or higher 
primary and lower secondary education 
where the programme of scholarships and 
other assistance is not adequately develop¬ 
ed. This is where talent is either eliminat¬ 
ed or remains underdeveloped and, in our 


X This does Hot mean chat afl trib^ are ^udly advanced. Even in Assam, tliere are extremely backward tribes ffre 
Mitrirs aad oducationaliy advaabed tribes like the Minoe. 
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opinioo, it is this area to which greater 
attention will have to be paid m the luiure. 
There is a slight improvement of enrolments 
in higher education because of the central 
programme of scholarships. Vocational 
education is obviously more popular with 
the tribal students everywhere. Ihe tribais 
have a natural aptitude for such practical 
programmes and these deserve every en¬ 
couragement. 

6.64. Primary Education. Intensive efforts 
will have to be made among the tribal 
people to provide five years eifective edu¬ 
cation for all children by 1975-76. This will 
need an intensive programme of parental 
education. Special encouragement should be 
given to the education of girls and this will 
not be difficult because women have a good 
status in tribal life. The teachers should be 
invariably conversant with the tribal lan¬ 
guages. The medium of education in the 
first two years of the school should be the 
tribal language and books should be spe¬ 
cially prepared in these languages (using 
the script of the regional language) for use 
at this stage. During this period, the 
children snould be given oral instruction in 
the regional language and their familiarity 
and command over it should be improved. 
By the third year, tne regional language 
should be the medium of education. There 
will be no difficulty in this because the 
children will already have learnt the 
script and been familiar with the language.^ 

6.65. It is necessary to improve the pro¬ 
vision of educational facilities which are 
often very meagre. In very sparsely popu¬ 
lated areas. Ashram Schools will have to be 
established in large numbers. To attract 
children to .schools and to hold them, the 
working and programmes of the schools 
should be made to harmonize with the en¬ 
vironment. Vacations and holidays should 
coincide with agricultural and forest oper¬ 
ations and social festivities. The school 
hours should be fixed to suit the work the 
children are required to do for their 
families. These measures are needed for 
the rural population as a w'hole. But they 
are of special significance for tribal edu¬ 
cation. Moreover, the introduction of 
work-experience and an emphasis on art 
education would attract the tribal children 
as would the teaching of folk songs, stories 
and riddles which are so popular with the 
tribais. Tribal games and archery as well 
as tribal music and dances should be intro¬ 
duced as extra-curricular activities. 


i 4 i 


6.66. Secondary Education. Far greater 
attention will have to be paid, as stated 
earlier, to the development of higher pri¬ 
mary and secondary education among the 
tribais. For this a programme of hostels 
is very essential. Brighter children should 
be picked up at the lower primary stage 
and admitted to hostels. Careful arrange¬ 
ments should also be made for giving per¬ 
sonal guidance and some extra tuition to 
these children so that they will be able to 
perform better in comparison with the non- 
tribal students. The additional expenditure 
on such extra tuition will be small; but it 
will greatly enhance the effectiveness of the 
large expenditure on hostels which we in¬ 
cur at present. The scheme of Ashram 
Schools is very good from this point of 
view. It should be developed as largely as 
possible. 

6.67. Tribal children find difficulties in 
getting admission to good higher primary 
or secondary schools. The Education De¬ 
partments would have to make special 
efforts to secure such admission and, if 
necessary, offer some inducements to the 
schools for this purpose. Where admission 
to such schools requires a better preparation 
on the part of the students, special measures 
should be taken to provide this coaching to 
tribal students and to bring them up to the 
requiied standard. As stated earlier, tri¬ 
bais are fond of vocational courses. 
Special efforts should, therefore, be made 
to place them in good vocational schools, 
the junior technical schools, the industrial 
training institutes, polytechnics, etc. 
Special vocational schools should also be 
organized for the grown-up children 'who 
leave school at the end of the lower pri¬ 
mary stage. 

6.68. Higher Education. It is necessary 
to streamline the administration of the 
scholarships programme instituted by the 
(jrovernment of India. In this context, we 
make the following recommendations: 

(1) The administration of scholarships 
and other aids needs to be decen¬ 
tralized a great deaL Heads of 
institutions should be authorized to 
grant scholarships, along with ad¬ 
mission, on their own authority. 
For this purpose, the necessary 
amount should be placed at their 
disposal well in advance of the 
academic year. This could be done 
on the basis of the previous year's 
expenditure with a margin for in¬ 
crease. 


* Whew the Romeo script is already being used for tribal languages, the practice may be continued. 
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(2) The scope of the programme 
should be expanded to include, not 
only the provision of fimds but also 
the provision of such additional 
coaching facilities as may be re¬ 
quired, watching of progress, plai¬ 
ning ahead of careers and ensuring 
placement in appropriate institu¬ 
tions, or in other words to provide 
for a personal follow-up. The staff 
necessary for this purpose should 
be made available. 

(3) The scope of scholarships should 
cover all courses available to secon¬ 
dary school leavers; and special 
preference should be given to voca¬ 
tional and technical courses, includ¬ 
ing those at industrial training 
institutes. 

6.69. GeneraL The basic issue in the 
development of tribal life and education is 
the provision of leadership of the right type. 
For the next few years ai any rate, this 
leadership will have to come from the non- 
tribal people—officials and non-officials— 
but the ultimate solution of the problem 
requires the development of a proper leader¬ 
ship among the tribals themselves. Our 
attempt in this field should, therefore, be 
directed to both these objectives. 

6.70. There are not many non-tribal per¬ 
sons who want to live and work among the 
tribals. But a few individuals and institu¬ 
tions are devoted to this cause. They should 
be encouraged and provided with necessary* 
funds so that they could recruit and train 
batches of young persons who would be wil¬ 
ling to adopt the service of the tribals as 
their mission in life. Among the officials, 
the main difficulty is that of continuous 
transfers. No officer remains long enough 
in the tribal areas to understand their prob¬ 
lems and to be able to identify himself with 
the tribal interests. Many of them are not 
even aware of the tribal language. In seve¬ 
ral tribal areas, we found a lack of rapport 
between the officials and the tribal people 
which probably was a major reason for the 
inadequate implementation of develop¬ 
mental schemes. To overcome this diffi¬ 
culty, it is necessary to have sub-cadres 
amongst officers in all departments. The 
persons in these sub-cadres wdll be selected 
for their competence and aptitude for work 
among the tribals. Once an officer is rec¬ 
ruited to this cadre, his work should be 
watched for an year or two in the first inst¬ 


ance and if it is found satisfactory, he 
should be retained in it for a period of 10 
to 15 years at least and posted to work with 
the tribals. There should be special allow¬ 
ances or privileges to go with the cadre 
which should make it attractive enough for 
the better type of officers to compete for 
admission to it. Such special cadres are 
very necessary for teachers. We have dis¬ 
cussed this problem elsewhere.^ 

6.71. To develop leadership among the 
tribal people themselves, some unorthodox 
approaches are necessary. It is but natural 
that young tribals who have received 
secondary or higher education should go out 
of their areas in search of employment. The 
work among the tribal areas would, there¬ 
fore, have to be done, for some years to 
come, by tribals who have received compa¬ 
ratively less formal education but whose 
identification with their people would be 
deeper and greater. It is necessary to pick 
up such young persons, give them training 
through specially organized courses and use 
them as our workers for tribal uplift. In 
doing so, several of the formal rules of 
recruitment will have to be set aside. But 
probably this is the only way in which some 
tangible progress can be made in the imme¬ 
diate future. 

6.72. Different tribal people are at varying 
stages of economic and cultural develop¬ 
ment. There is much difference in the skills 
they have attained and in the technolog>' 
they employ. Therefore, in predominantly 
tribal areas, each group aiid the area in 
.'. hich it lives, should be studied closely, and 
appropriate pa-terns of development worked 
• >ut in close cooperation with the people. It 
is in terms of such a design of development 
that educational programihes, institutions 
and priorities should be proposed. A uni- 
;orm approach as between different tribal 
creas, applied in a mechanical manner, will 
:iot secure the purpose in view. 

6.73. To be able to do justice to the tasks 
and problems of tribal education, it is im¬ 
portant that the Ministry of Education at 
the Centre and the Departments of Educa¬ 
tion in those States which have sizeable tri¬ 
bal populations, should be equipped with 
special sections or units whose task it would 
be to study the needs of the tribal people 
and assist in developing educational sys¬ 
tems best calculated to promote their wel¬ 
fare and development These sections or 
units should work in close collaboration 


z c^iapter III. 
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with other Ministries or Departments in¬ 
volved in the programme. Aspects of tribal 
education which might call for special 
attention will vary from area to area, ana 
no pains should be spared in understanding 
the problems which arise in different con¬ 
texts. 


6.74. There is a very great dearth of sta¬ 
tistical information regarding the spread ol 
education among the tribal people. It is 
necessary to collect this data ana, we wel¬ 
come the introduction of the new forms 
designed for this purpose by the Minifitr>- 
of Education. In addition, it is necessary to 
carry out special investigations regarding 


impoitant aspects of the spread of educa¬ 
tion amongst the tribals and their effects. A 
contnous programme of research and eva¬ 
luation has to be developed for this purpose. 
Although the tribal research institutes have 
a special role to play in this, it would be 
des'rable to involve the universities also. 
We recommend that the UGC should set 
aside a fund for such research to be con¬ 
ducted through selected universities and 
spe ial institutions. 

6.75. The education of the backward 
classes in general and of the tribal people 
in particular is a major programme ot equal¬ 
ization and of social and national integra¬ 
tion. No expenditure is too great for the 
purpose. 


> lid'j — 




PART TWO 


EDUCATION AT DIFFERENT STAGES AND IN DIFFERENT SECTORS 


In this part of our Report, we examine 
tlie special problems relating to the differ¬ 
ent stages and sectors of education. 

I. Clusters VII-X. These four chapters 
deal with problems of school education. 

Chapter Vll deals with all problems of 
pre-prima^ education and problems 
of expansion at the primary and 
secondary stages. 

Chapter VIII deals with school curri¬ 
culum from Class I to Class XII and 
covers all sub-stages—lower and 
higher primary and lower and 
higher secondary. 

Chapter IX deals with teaching me¬ 
thods, textbooks, teachers' guides 
and other teaching and learning 
materials, class-size, provision of 
physical facilities (especially build¬ 
ings), guidance and counselling and 
evaluation. 

Chapter X deals with problems of ad¬ 
ministration and supervision. These 
include, amongst oAers. the crea¬ 
tion of a common school system of 
public education, reorganization of 
the State Education Department at 
the district level, the State Insti¬ 
tutes of Education, the State 
Evaluation Organizations, the State 
Boards of School Education, 
national standards and the role of 
the Centre in improving school 
education. 

II. Chapters Xl-XUl. These three chap¬ 
ters deal with problems of university edu¬ 
cation, both quantitative and qualitative. 

Chapter XI deals with improvement of 
higher education. It covers such 
topics as the objectives of univer¬ 
sity education, the scheme of major 
universities, methods of teachhig 
and evaluation, medium of educa¬ 
tion and student services (including 
student discipline). 

Chapter XU deals with problems of 
expansion. It covers such topics as 
anticipated enrolments at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
stages during the next two decades, 


planning and location of colleges, 
the establishment of new univer¬ 
sities, reorganization of courses for 
the first and second degrees, area 
studies, development of social 
sciences, education of women and 
educational research. 

Chapter XIII deals with problems of 
university government. Amongst 
others, it discusses the problems of 
university autonomy, grants-in-aid 
to universities and private colleges, 
appointment of vice-chancellors, 
university legislation, affiliated col- 
leg^, and reorganization of the 

III. Chapters XIV-XVI. These three 
chapters deal with problems of agricultu¬ 
ral and technical education and the deve¬ 
lopment of scientific research. 

Chapter XIV deals with development 
of education for agriculture and 
covers such topics as agricultural 
universities, agricultural polj^ch- 
nics, development of agricultural 
education at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate stages, and agricultu¬ 
ral extension. 

Chapter XV deals with problems of 
vocational, technical and engineer¬ 
ing education. Amongst others, it 
deals with the training of semi¬ 
skilled and skilled workers and 
technicians through the develop¬ 
ment of vocational, technical and 
engineering education at the school 
stage, the education of engineers 
(undergraduate and postgraduate 
stages) and the reorganization of 
of the administration of technical 
education. 

Chapter XVI deals with science edu¬ 
cation with special reference to 
the university stage and the de¬ 
velopment of scientific research. 

IV. Chapter XVII. This deals with prob¬ 
lems of adult education, including liquida¬ 
tion of illiteracy, provision of facilities for 
part-time and correspondence education, 
development of libraries, and the organiza¬ 
tion of university extension- 




CHAFTEB Vll 

SCHOOL BWICATION : PR<»EEMS OF EXPANSION 


L An Integrated Approach to School Bduco- 
tion. (1). 

II. Pre-primary Education. ( 3 ) Objectives; ( 4 ) 
Improvement ol pre-primary education; ( 5 ) Re¬ 
cent developments in pre-primary education; (6) 
Eecommendations. 

III. Primary Education: Fulfilment of the Cons- 
tutional Directive. (8) Taurgets; ( 12 ) The pro¬ 
grammes; ( 13 ) Universal provision of school faci¬ 
lities; ( 15 ) Universal rarolment of pupils; ( 16 ) 
Enroim«at in Class I; ( 18 ) Enrolment in Class V: 
( 19 ) Universal retenticvi of pupils; ( 20 ) Stagna¬ 
tion; ( 21 ) Wastage: ( 24 ) Stagnation and wastage 
in Class I; ( 26 ) Stagnation and wastage in other 
classes; ( 27 ) Economic causes; ( 28 ) Literacy class¬ 
es; ( 32 ) Part-time education at the higher primary 


stage; ( 33 ) Educational and soiial causes; ( 34 ) 
General observations. 

IV. Enrolments at the Primary Stage. ( 36 ) Tar¬ 
gets; ( 38 ) Education of girls; ( 39 ) Education of 
tribals; ( 40 ) Special assistance to underdevelop¬ 
ed areas; ( 42 ) Enrichment of the curricula and 
improvement of quality. 

V. Expansion of Secondary Education (Classes 
VIII-XII). ( 43 ) General principles; ( 44 ) Enrolment 
in secondary educati(Mi; ( 47 ) Vocational education; 
(49 Central grants for development of vocational 
education at the school stage; ( 50 ) Part-time edu¬ 
cation; ( 52 ) Education of girls. 

VI. Planning the Location of Schools. ( 56 ) Pri¬ 
mary schools; ( 60 ) Secondary schools; ( 62 ) Voca¬ 
tional schools. 


An Integrated Approach to School 
Education 

7-01. We have divided the entire peri<^ 
of formal education into two main 
stages—school and higher—and we have so 
far treated school education as one continu¬ 
ous unit. Some explanation for this pro¬ 
cedure is necessary. The traditional prac¬ 
tice has been to divide the period of school 
education into three stages—pre-primary, 
primary and secondary—and to discuss the 
problems of each separately. This is based 
cm several considerations. In the first place, 
the three stages of education are regarded 
as corresponding to the three stages in the 
development of a child—infancy, childhood 
and adolescence. Again, from the social 
point M view, primary education has long 
been consider^ as education meant for the 
msMes and secondary education for the se¬ 
lect few. In our own country, distinctions 
have been made sometimes even on cultural 
grounds—primary education was defined as 
education through the modern Indian lan¬ 


guages while secondary education was re¬ 
garded as education in English. In recent 
years, however, these distinctions are either 
becoming blurred or have vanished alto¬ 
gether. For instance, it is increasingly rea¬ 
lised that the dividing lines between pre- 
primary and primary or primary and secon¬ 
dary are arbitrary and variable. Similarly, 
the traditional view that primary education 
should provide undifferentiated general edu¬ 
cation while secondary education should be 
diversified to meet the varying aptitudes, 
interests and abilities of children is no long¬ 
er universally held; and in some countries, 
such as the USSH, the entire course of 
school education—primary and secondary— 
has beMi designed on one set of principles. 
With the phenomenal expansion of second¬ 
ary education in India, the social distinc¬ 
tion between primary and secondary edu¬ 
cation as meeting respectively the needs of 
the masses and the classes has aheady 
ceased to be valid; and so has the justifi¬ 
cation for classifying primary as ‘y^acu- 
lar’ education and secondary as TEnglish 
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education. We have found it, therefore, 
more convenient and appropriate to treat 
the entire pre-university period of education 
as one stage and have structured our Xte- 
port accordingly. Such a treatment is al¬ 
most inescapable for a proper planning and 
development of the school curriciilum. It is 
true t^t in this chapter, which deals large¬ 
ly with problems of enrolment, the need to 
divide the school period into several sub- 
s^es^pre-primary, primary (lower and 
higher) and secondary (lower and higher) 
has been recognised. But our general ap¬ 
proach in the ^port has been to regard the 
similarities between the problems of the 
different stages as being far more significant 
than the differences and to treat school edu¬ 
cation as a single whole. 

7.02. Some general programmes of educa¬ 
tional reconst^ction which affect the school 
stage have already been considered in Part 
I of the Report. For instance, the problems 
relating to the structure of the educational 
system^ the status and education of school 
teachers^ and equalization of educational 
opportunities for school children through 
such measures as the abolition of tuition fees, 
free supply of books and materials and 
award of scholarships’ have been discussed 
in the earlier chapters. In this and the next 
three chapters, we shall consider some im¬ 
portant issues which are specifically con¬ 
cerned with the school stage only. The pre¬ 
sent chapter will take up all aspects of pre¬ 
primary education and the problems of ex¬ 
pansion in primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion. Chapters VIII and DC will deal with 
the curriculum, textbooks, teaching and 
learning materials, methods of teaching and 
evaluation and educational guidance. In 
Chapter X, we shall examine in detail cer¬ 
tain vital problems relating to supervision 
and administration. 

Pre-Primary Education 
7J)3. The objectives of pre-primary edu¬ 
cation may be stated as follows: 

— to develop in the child good health 
habits and to build up baMc skills 
necessary for personal adjustment, 
such as dreeing, toilet habits, eat¬ 
ing, washing, deaning, etc.: 

—to develop desirable social attitudes 
manners; and to encourage 


healthy ^oup participation, mak¬ 
ing the child sensitive to the rights 
and privileges of others; 

— to develop emotional maturity by 

guiding the child to express, under¬ 
stand, accept and control his feel¬ 
ings and emotions; 

— to encourage aesthetic appreciation; 

— to stimulate the beginnings of intel¬ 

lectual curiousity concerning the en¬ 
vironment and to help him under¬ 
stand the world in which he lives; 
and to foster new interest through 
opportunities to explore, investigate 
and experiment; 

— to encourage independence and 

creativity by providing the chila 
with sufficient opportunities for 
self-expression; 

— to develop the child’s ability to ex¬ 

press his thoughts and feelings in 
fluent, correct and clear speech; 
and 

— to develop in the child a good physi¬ 

que, adequate muscular coordination 
and basic motor skills. 

7.04. Importance of Pre-Primary Educa¬ 
tion. Pre-primary schools were first estab¬ 
lished to meet social needs such as looking 
after the children of working mothers or 
providing a suitable environment to little 
boys and girls from urban families whose 
small tenements or flats were hardly appro¬ 
priate for the children’s proper growth. 
These schools also attempted to compensate 
for the unsatisfactory home environment of 
children from slum areas or pwr famihes. 
Recently, however, the educational signifi¬ 
cance of this sta^ is being increasingly 
realised. Modern researches have shown 
that the years between three and ten are of 
the greatest importance in the child’s |^y* 
sical, emotional and intellectual develop¬ 
ment. It has also been found that childr^ 
who have been to a pre-primary school 
show better progress at the primary stage 
and help in reducing wastage and stagna¬ 
tion. Tne modem trend in educational po¬ 
licy, therefore, is to empbarize pre-primary 
education especially for children with un¬ 
satisfactory home backgrounds. This is the 
direction in which we also ^ould move. 


1 II. 

2 Gh^ten III and IV. 

3 Chapter VI, 
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7.05. Eecaat DeveUn^tneiits in Pre*Pri- 
laary XSincii^m. Prior to 1947riiitle atten¬ 
tion was paid to pre-primary education and 
it was not even regarded as a State respon¬ 
sibility. For the first time in our education¬ 
al history, the Report of the Central Advi¬ 
sory Board of Education on Post-War Edu- 
cational Development in India (1944) em¬ 
phasized its si^ificance and recommended 
that an adequate provision of pre-primary 
education should be an essential ad¬ 
junct of a national system of education. We 
are happy to note that pre-primary educa¬ 
tion has been rapidly gaining in popularity 
in the post-independence period. In 1950- 
51, the number of pre-primary schools was 
only 303 with 866 teachers and an enrolment 
of about 28,000. The total direct expenditure 
on pre-primary education was about 1.2 mil¬ 
lion or 0.1 per cent of the total educational 
expenditure. In 1965-66, the number of pre- 
primary schools increased to 3,500 with 6,500 
teachers and a total enrolment of about 
250,000. The total direct expenditure also 
rose up to Rs. 11 million or 0.2 per cent of 
the total educational expenditure.' These 
are mainly urban institutions. In rural 
areas excellent pioneering work has been 
done by the Central Social Welfare Board 
(CSWB) and the Community Development 
Administration which, taken together, run 
about 20,000 balwadis having a total enrol¬ 
ment of about 600.000. The progress is no 
doubt small in relation to our goals, but it 
marks a tremendous advance over earlier 
achievements. 

7.06. Recommendations. While we recog¬ 
nize the need to develop pre-primarv edu¬ 
cation as extensively as possible, our advance 
in this sector will necessarily be restricted 
on account of the inad^uaev of the resourc¬ 
es available, and especially because primary 
education must be accorded a higher priori¬ 
ty, It is also necessary to reconcile the com¬ 
peting claims of quality and quantity’. Some 
educationists are of the view that the pre- 
primary education to be provided must be 
of the j^per quality, and they insist on 
maintaining standards which increase the 
cost per pup^ to a level where any large- 
scale expansion becomes Impossible. Others 
deifiierately advocate the adoption of 
less costly techniques so that the benefit 
of pre<^iBary education may be extended 
to a lairi^f proportion of children. There 
are also deferences of opinion regarding 


the agency of development: some would 
prefer the responsibility for pre-primary 
education to be largely assumed Ity the 
State while others would leave it mamly to 
private enterprise. In these circumstances, 
we shall have to take a pragmatic view and 
adopt a policy which promotes expaimen- 
tation and the best utilization and combi¬ 
nation of existing resources and agencies. 

7.07. We make the following recommenda¬ 
tions for the development of pre-primary 
education during the next 20 years: 

(1) There should be a State-level centre 
for the development of pre-primary educa¬ 
tion located in the State Institute of Edu¬ 
cation. In addition, a pre-primary education 
development centre should be established in 
each district in a phased programme spread 
over the next 20 years. The main functions 
of these centres would be to train pre- 
primary teachers, to provide supervision and 
guidance to pre-primary teachers working in 
the area, to hold refresher courses and in- 
service training programmes for them, to 
undertake the preparation of teaching aids 
out of the locally available materials, to 
conduct experimental pre-primary schools 
and to provide education to parents regard¬ 
ing child care. They can also advantage¬ 
ously undertake programmes of initial train¬ 
ing of pre-primary teachers.^ 

(2) The establishment and conduct of 
pre-primary schools may be left, as at pre¬ 
sent, mainly to private enterprise. Tlie 
State should assist through grants-in-aid on 
a basis of equalization. Accordingly, pre¬ 
primary schools catering to the needs of 
children from the under-privileged groups 
will have a higher claim on State funds. 

(3) Every encouragement should be given 
to experimentation, particularly in devising 
less costly methods of expanding pre- 
primary education. We strongly commend 
the scheme recently adopted by the State 
of Madras. Under this programme, a local 
woman is selected as a teacher on a small 
honorarium, is given a short course of train¬ 
ing, and is assisted in her work by the local 
Mahila Mandal. The outstanding features 
of the scheme are its low costs (the cost per 
child per year is less than R& 20) and its 
adaptability and suitability to rural areas. It 
works well and, under active teachers, child- 


t tn Addkion to theie officially reported institiitions, there «e a large number ofpmiecognfeed sdraols, espedallv in 
mnd arww, in respect'of sditefa statistics are not available. 

2 For detatb see Siqiptementary Volume t, l^ut V. 
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show better healUi, more mental alert< 
a lively interest in the environ* 

(♦).'Another important experiment of this 
type, which has been tried with success in 
some parts of the country, is the establish¬ 
ment of children’s play centres in close asso¬ 
ciation with the primary schools. These are 
conducted by a specially trained teacher in 
the primary school, who is given an allow¬ 
ance for the purpose, or by a separate tea¬ 
cher. The programme, which lasts for about 
two hours a day, is simple and consists of 
group singing, story-telling and games, with 
considerable attention being given to per¬ 
sonal hygiene and health. These centres 
serve as pre-school classes and smoothen the 
transition of the child from its play dominat¬ 
ed world of infancy to the formal atmos¬ 
phere of the primarv" school. They are com¬ 
paratively less costly to run and serve a very 
useful purpose in reducing wastage and stag¬ 
nation, particularly in Class I. Such cen¬ 
tres should be attached to as many primary 
schools as possible. 

(5) The role of the State should be to 
maintain such centres at the State and dis¬ 
trict levels, train ore-primary teachers, con¬ 
duct research, assist in the preparation of 
materials and literature needed for |Mre- 
primary education and provide supervision 
and guidance to ore-primary schools and 
training institutions. As suggested above, it 
should assist orivate institutions at this stage 
through grants-in-aid: and in exceptional 
cases, it mav also conduct some ore-primarv 
schools to serve the needs of urban 

or rural areas or to .serve as model institu¬ 
tions. 

(6) We can hardly talk about a curricu¬ 
lum for pre-primary schools: it is more 
aopropriate to think of it as a programme 
of activities. We agree with the suggestion 
of the Committee nn Child Care 0961-fi2> 
appointed by the CSWB. that the programme 
should consist of the following activities: 

(a") Hay activities: 

(i) Free rfav including educational and 
. constructional toys, indoor cames. and 
outdoor activities in association with 
other children: 

(ii) Physical activities involving muscular 
and Tinb movement; 

fiy) Piav involving contact. acquaintance, 
imitetfon and experience of physical, 
family, and social ezivironment; 


<iv) .pj^, .group . apd 

(v) Playground activities using playground 
apfMo^dus. 

(b) Hxfsical training including simple exer¬ 
cise, dance and eurhythmies. 

(c) Manual activities and play like gardbning^ 
simple chores and participation in simp'e ^^mnnl- 
nity efforts. 

(d) Sensorial education using natural c^jeett 
and spedally constructed apparatus. 

(e) Handwork and artistic activities involving 
the use of finger skiUs and tools: and atetivities 
like drawing, painting, singing, music and dan<S 
ing. 

(f) Learning activities including language; per¬ 
sonal hygiene and health rules: elconeatary na^* 
tu'-e study involving contact with the |;^ysica^ 
plant and animal world; counting and arithmetic, 
etc. 

(g) Self-ser\'ice in school eliminating as far 
as p<»siblc the use of servants and ^dult helpers. 

We have oftai found that the programmes 
tend to be rigid and authoritarian, that fide- 
quate opportunities are not given to child¬ 
ren to lajow their environment, that group 
work tends to be emphasized at the cost of 
the children’s needs, and that the education¬ 
al possibilities of the provision of mid-day 
meals and snacks are irot utilised fully. To 
overcome these, it is necessary to improve 
the training of teachers and to give them 
greater freedom in planning their pro¬ 
grammes. 

(7) There is need for more coordination 
among the different agencies that work for 
child-care and pre-primary education, both 
at the national and at the State levels. In 
partieular, it is necessary for the State Edu¬ 
cation Departments to develop close rela¬ 
tions Mdth the CSWB, the Indian Council of 
Child Welfare and the Community Deve- 
Io|Hnent Administration. 

(8) With regard to enrolments, we consi¬ 
der that a feasible target would be to enrol 
five per cent of the children in tlie age- 
group 3 to 5 by 1986. This will mean an en¬ 
rolment of alwut 2.5 million. If the inex¬ 
pensive techniques we have recommaided 
above are adopted, this eitfolment could be 
higher We have also reconUheoided tha 
addition, on as wide a scale as possibie, of a 
pre-sebool class to which children of the a^ 
5-6 will be admitted. We antkdpate that it 
may be possible to cover i^ut 50 per cent 
of the children in this .t^e^ipmip by 1^6. 
This«will mean-am eiunliDest ahbm 7.5 
million. The total enrolment at this stage 
would thus be about 10 million. 


j For details see i>aper on the subiect included iq Supplementary VoUinae i, Ptrf V* 
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Primary Education: Fulfilment of the 
Constitutional Directive 

7.08. Tarfets. We shall now proceed to 
discuss another highly significant pro¬ 
gramme of educational reconstruction, 
namely, the fulfilment of the directive 
principle contained in Article 45 of the 
Constitution, that the State should strive 
to provide free and compulsory education 
for all children up to the age of 14 years. 

This was to have been achieved by 1960. 

But in view of the immense difficulties in¬ 
volved such as lack of adequate <resources, 
tremendous increase in population, resist¬ 
ances to the education of girls, large num¬ 
bers of children of the backward classes, 
general poverty of the people and the illi¬ 
teracy and apathy of parents, it was not 
possible to make adequate progress in 
primary education, and the Constitutional 
Directive has remained unfulfilled. There 
has. therefore, been an insi.stent demand 
that Government should fix an early dead¬ 
line for its fulfilment and prepare a con¬ 
crete programme of action for the purpo.se. 

We are in sympathy with this demand and 
we believe that the provision of free and 
universal education for every child is an 
educational objective of the highest prio¬ 
rity, not only on grounds of social justice 
and democracy, but also for raising the 
competence of the av^erage worker and for 
increasing national productivitv. In view, 
however, of the magnitude of the problem, 
the uneven development of orimary edu¬ 
cation in the different parts of the country^ 
and the large financial resources needed 
for the programme, we think that the be.st 
strategy for fulfilling the Constitutional 
Directive would be as follows: 

(1) Each State, and even each district, 
should prepare a perspective plan 
for the development of primary 
education taking into account the 
stage of development already 
reached and the local conditions 
and problems. The objective of 
the plan should be to fulfil Ine 
Constitutional Directive as earlv 
as possible: 

(2) Each State and district should 

be assisted to go ahead at 
the best pace it can, and the pr(> 
gress in no area should be alloweo 
to be held up merely for want of 
essential facilities or financial 
allocations; and _______ 

I This his ilreahly bi-'i disciusid asi -r ‘Regio vil Tnbihnce ’ 

41 Edn.—20, 


(3) While the Constitutional Directive 
will be fulfilled in some places 
such as urban areas or advanced 
States as early as in 1975-76, all the 
areas in the country should be able 
to provide five years of good and 
effective education to all the child¬ 
ren by 1975-76 and seven years of 
such education by 1985-86. 

7.09. The targets proposed above may 
appear to be rather modest. But a closer 
examination will show that they are really 
formidable, and that the nation will have 
to strive its utmost to realise them. For 
instance, they involve a large increase in 
enrolments at this level—from 50 million 
in 1965-66 to 125 million in 1985-86. The 
enrolment at the lower primary stage or 
in Classes I-IV will rise from 37 million 
in 1965-66 to 72 million in 1975-76 and 76 
million in 1985-86 and thus be doubled in a 
period of about 20 years. At the higher 
primary .stage or in Classes V-VII, the en¬ 
rolment will increase from 13 million in 
1965-66 to 32 million in 1975-76 and 49 mil¬ 
lion in 1985-86. which is an increase of about 
four times in the same period. 

7.10. But we would like to emphasize, 
not the increase in enrolment, but two 
other more significant and difficult aspects 
of these proposals. The first is the reduc¬ 
tion of wastage and stagnation. At present, 
out of every 100 children who enter Class 
T. only about half complete Class IV and 
only 34 complete Class VII. The extent of 
stagnation is extremely large, particularly 
in Class I. We shall have to rectify this 
position and ensure that every child who 
enters Class I will progress regularly from 
year to year and reach Class V, and that 
not less than 80 per cent reach Class VII. 
Secondly, we must emphasize quality. It is 
generally agreed that th^e standard of edu¬ 
cation given in the primary schools is un¬ 
satisfactory and that it imparts little be- 
vond literacy and some elementary know¬ 
ledge in a few academic subjects. What is 
c’xpected is that primary education should 
lay the foundation for a child to grow into 
a ” responsible and useful citizen of the 
country. The magnitude of the targets 
proposed above would be realized in its 
oroper perspective if due weight is given 
to both these considerations. 

7.11. A further point needs clarification: 
our proposal for making a seven-year 
course of primary education compulsory 

in Ghtofer VI, 
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does not conflict with the Constitutional 
Directive of providing education to all 
children till they reach the age of 14 years. 
For various reasons, a large number of 
chUdren reach the age of 14 even before 
they come to the end of Class VII. There 
is also no problem about those children 
who will complete Class VII earlier but 
proceed to secondary education. This leaves 
only those children (estimated to be about 
10 per cent of the age group) who are not 
yet 14 at the end of Class VII and who 
wish to enter working life as early as 
possible. We consider that the needs of 
these children will be better served, not by 
lengthening the primary course by one 
year, but by the provision of short voca¬ 
tional courses of their choice. Such pro¬ 
vision has been included in our estimates. 

7.12. The Programmes. We have now to 
consider certain practical measures for the 
imolementation of this nrogramme of pro¬ 
viding good general education of seven 
years’ duration to everv child. A careful 
study of the development of compulsory 
primary education in the advanced coun¬ 
tries of the world shows that this pro¬ 
gramme is divided into three stages requir¬ 
ing: 

—the provision of a school within easy 
distance from the home of every 
child; 

-the enrolment of ev^ery child of the 
prescribed age into Class I of a 
school through propaganda, per¬ 
suasion and even penal action, if 
necessaiy’'; and 

— the retention of every enrolled child 
in school till he reaches the pres¬ 
cribed age or completes the pres¬ 
cribed course. 

These are the three stages of universal 
provision, universal enrolment, and uni¬ 
versal retention. They are not mutually 
exclusive and generally overlap and run 
into one another. Moreover, they presume 
the simultaneous implementation of a pro¬ 
gramme of qualitative improvement of edu¬ 
cation, because universal enrolment or 
retention depends very largely on the at¬ 
tracting and holding power of the schools. 
The progress of universal education in 
India can also be expected to follow’ this 
broad general pattern. 

7.13. Universal Provision of School Faci¬ 
lities, The objective of universal provision 
of school facilities at the low^er primary 
stage has almost been reached at the end 
of the third plan. In almost all States, 
villages vrith a population of 300 or over 


are provided with schools and, in several 
areas, even smaller villages have been 
given the facility. At the higher primary 
stage, however, the position is still far from 
satisfactory. Taking the country as a 
whole, there are about 78,000 such schools 
or about one higher primary school to 
about five lower primary schools, as 
against a desirable target of one to three. 
The situation varies greatly from State to 
State; while the target has already been 
reached in some States, the ratio of higher 
primary schools to lower primary schools 
is one to ten in several others. 

7.14. The problems connected with plan¬ 
ing and location of all schools—primary, 
secondary and vocational—will be discuss¬ 
ed in a later section of this chapter. Briefly, 
it may be said that steps will have to be 
taken to bring a primary school within 
easy reach of every child. Lower primary 
schools including single-teacher schools, 
which are attended by younger children, 
will have to be set up within about a mile 
from the home of every child. A higher 
primary school needs at least three 
teachers and cannot therefore be set up on 
financial grounds in every small village. 
Such schools have to be shared by groups 
of small villages which, taken together, 
can proride a reasonable atttndance. 
Moreover, as they are attended by older 
children, it is possible to plan them in such 
a w^av that even,^ child will have a middle 
.school w’ithin one to three miles of his resi¬ 
dence. The first educational survey (1957) 
helped greatly in the planning of primary 
schools. It is now being revised: and we 
hope that the results of the revision will 
take this planning a step further. 

7.15. Universal Enrolment of Pupils. A 
programme of increasing enrolment should 
be organized side by side with attempts to 
provide primary schools in the remotest 
parts of the country. Obviously, there are 
two main points at which fresh enrolments 
are made at this stage—Class I and Class V. 
The problems that arise at each of these 
points are very different and have to be 
examined separately. 

7. IB. Enrolment in Class I, The prob¬ 
lem of enrolment in Class I (w’hich may 
be called the initial cohort of the educa¬ 
tional system) is of f^eat significance. In 
all progressive countries, this initial cohort 
is homogeneous and consists mostly of chil¬ 
dren of the prescribed age for admission. 
In India, on the other hand, the initial 
cohort in Class I ha.s always been extreme¬ 
ly heterogeneous and its heterogeneity is 
being reduced only slowly. This will be 
clear from Table 7.1. 
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TABLE 7 - 1 . AGE-COMPOSITION OF THE INITIAL COHORT IN INDU (ENROLMENT IN CLASS I) 


191X-12 


1950-51 


1961-62 


Age 

(m years) 

No. of 
children 

% to 
total 

No. of 
children 

%to 

total 

No. of 
children 

%to 

total 

Below 5 . . . . 

125,583 

4-6 

98,971 

1-4 

162,352 

I-O 

5—6 . 

559,173 

20-6 

1 , 380,137 

19*9 

2,892,148 

18-4 

6—7 ..... 

667,396 

24*6 

2,228,860 

32-1 

4,993,113 

31*7 

7-8 . 

575,627 

21-2 

1,490,093 

21-5 

4,042,796 

25-7 

8-9 . 

321,675 

II-8 

881,774 

12-7 

1,976,637 

12-5 

9—10 .... 

200,330 

7-4 

453,715 

6-5 

941,953 

60 

10—11 .... 

117,712 

4-3 

245,143 

3-5 

464,768 

3-0 

II —12 .... 

69,886 

2-6 

107,293 

1*5 

180,992 

II 

Above 12 . 

79,669 

2-9 

62,379 

0-9 

91,405 

c-6 

Total enrolment in Class 1 

2,717,051 

lOO-O 

6,948,365 

lOD -0 

15,746,164 

100*0 

Total esumated population ot children 
in the age-group 6—7 

6,639,582 


9.310,800 


12,384,000 


Percentage of children in the age-group 
6—7 enrolled in Class I to total 
estimated population in Uic age- 
group 6—7 


I 0 ‘I 


23-9 


403 

Smkc. Anniil iiiuoational Statistics published by the Ministry of Education. 


In a good system, the children of the age 
6-7, the prescribed age for admission, who 
are enrolled in school, should form the 
bulk of the total enrolment in Class I and 
should be about 95 to 97 per cent of the 
total population of children in the age- 
group. In 1961-62, the total enrolment in 
Class I was *15.7 million w'hile the total 
population of children of the age 6-7 was 
only 12.4 million. And yet only 5 million 
children of this age (or 40.3 per cent of the 
total population of the age) were enrolled 
in Class I and formed only 31.7 per cent of 
the total enrolment in that class. The 
situation has no doubt improved over the 
past fifty years as the comparison of statis¬ 
tics for 1911-12 wdth those of 1961-62 will 
show. But the rate of change has been 
very slow because of the absence of a con¬ 
scious and sustained effort to create a 
homogeneous cohort. 

7.17. In advanced countries, parents are 
required to pre-register at least one year 
in advance the names of children who are 
to be admitted to school for the first time 
and only those children are enrolled in 
Class I who are within the prescribed age 


range. There is no system of pre-regisirarion 
in India. A large number of parents, 
especially in rural areas, cannot even give 
the ages of their children correctly, and 
in many cases the teachers are required to 
guess them. Moreover, when enrolmeni 
drives are organized, the general trend is 
to enrol children of all ages into Class I. 
This heterogeneous character of the enrol¬ 
ment creates difficult pedagogic problems 
in the class besides increasing stagnation 
and wastage. We, therefore, recommend 
as follows: 

(1) A system of pre-registration should 
be developed for all fresh admissions. The 
school teachers should take an annual 
census of all the children whose age is less 
than the prescribed admission age by one 
year and w’ho would be seeking admission 
to the schools in the followmg year. Ex¬ 
cept in some big cities where the migra¬ 
tory population may be large, such census 
taking and pre-registration will be very 
useful and will not present any insuperable 
administrative problems. During the pr*e- 
registration year, an attempt should be 
made to provide children’s play centres, 
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described earlier in paragraph 7.07 (4), in 
as many schools as possible. 

(2) Fresh enrolments to Class I should, 
as far as possible, be restricted to children 
within the single year prescribed for ad¬ 
mission. In the beginning, older children 
who have not yet been to school will have 
to be admitted to the class: but if intensive 
efforts are made every year to enrol all the 
children of the prescribed admission age, 
the number of over-age children seeking 
entry into Class I will diminish year by 
year and will disappear almost completely 
in a period of about 5-10 years. 

7.18. Enrolment in Class V. At present, 
the rate of transfer of pupils from Class 
IV, which is the end of the lower primaiy 
stage, to Class V is about 85 per cent. This 
transfer rate should be raised to 90 per 
cent by the end of the fourth plan and to 
100 per cent by the end of the fifth plan. It 
is necessary for this purpose to conduct 
surveys and investigations to find suitable 
measures to deal with the problem. From 
the evidence available at present, it 
appears that the drop-out at this stage is 
mainly due to such causes as the non¬ 
availability of a higher pruuary school in 
the neighbourhood; inadequate facilities for 
free education; economic need for the child 
to work in or for the family (especially 
in the case of girls); and reluctance ci 
parents to educate their daughters further 
or to send them to mixed higher primaiy 
schools. The establishment of higher pri- 
mar>' schools in villages of a certain size, as 
suggested earlier, and the provision of free 
primary education and also of part-time 
education at the higher primary atagc 
will meet the first three of these diificuilies. 
It will be possible to meet the last diffi¬ 
culty in some areas by opening separate 
schools for girls. In most cases, however, 
it can only be met by parental education 
and by persuading the parents to accept 
the inevitability of mixed schools for boys 
and girls. 

7.19. Universal Retention of Pupils. Hav¬ 
ing enrolled every child in a school, it is 
essential to see that he progresses regularly 
from year to year (i.e., there is no stagna¬ 
tion) and that he does not leave the school 
till he completes the prescribed age or class 
(ue., there is no wastage). As is well 
known, the extern of wastage and stagna¬ 
tion in our system is very large. The evil 
was first highlighted about forty years ago 
by the Hartog Committee; and although 
the issue has been discussed almost conti¬ 
nuously since, very little effective action 


has been taken to reduce it. Precise studies 
of the ppblem spread over a time-series are 
not available. Jdut Table 7.2, which gives 
the class-wise quinquennial enrohnents 
since 1911-12, shows how persistent the 
problem has been and what little progress 
nas been made in reducing its extent. 

In a good system of school education, the 
distribution of pupils over the different 
classes should be fairly uniform, but it is 
not so in our country. It will be seen from 
Table 7.2 that; 

— the total enrolments in Class I are 

proportionately very large. This is 
partly because of the large stagna¬ 
tion in this class and partly because 
about one-third to one-half of the 
total wastage at the primary stage 
occurs at the end of this class only; 

— as against 100 children enrolled in 

Class I, there were only 20 in Class 
IV in 1911-12. In 1946-47, this pro¬ 
portion increased to 39. This shows 
some progress though a slow one. 
In the post-independence period, 
however, the position has not only 
not improved but has deteriorated 
to some extent, because in 1965-66, 
there were only 37 students m 
Class IV as against 100 in Class I. 
The implication is obvious: the ra¬ 
pid expansion that has taken place 
nas led to a slight increase in wast¬ 
age and stagnation; 

— as against 100 pupils in Class 1, there 

were four pupils in Class VII in 
1911-12. This proportion increased 
to 15 in 1946-47 and to 20 in 1965-66. 
There has been, therefore, a slow 
but steady progress in higher pri¬ 
mary education throughout this 
period. 

7.20. Stagnation. In order to have some 
idea of the extent of stagnation at the pri¬ 
mary stage, from class to class, the Commis¬ 
sion* collected data regarding enrolments in 
Classes I-VIII in 29 districts out of 312. For 
each class, information was gathered on two 
points: total enrolment and number of re¬ 
peaters, classified according to the total pe¬ 
riod they had spent in the class. From this 
information, the average period spent by the 
pupils in the class was calculated and its 
excess over one year—which is the normal 
period—was described as the *8tagnation 
index’ for the class in that year. Table 7.3 
gives the stagnation indices separately for 
boys and girls for each class in all the nine 
States studied. 
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TABLE 7-2. ENROLMENT IN CLASSES I- 

VIII (1911-12 To 1965-66) 





Class-wise Enrolment (in ooo*s) 





Year 

r 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I9tE>12 


2,717* 

(roo-o) 

1,062 

(39*1) 

757 

(27-9) 


(11^9^ 

167 

(6-1) 


76 

(2*8) 

1916-17 


2,933* 

(100 0) 

1,404 

(47*9) 

. 934 

C31 *8) 



215 

C7’3) 



1921-22 


3,343 

(lOOO) 

1,556 

.46-5^ 

924 

(27-6) 

636 

(19*0) 

377 

(ii’3) 

246 

(7-4) 

(4'7) 

114 

(3*4) 

1926-27 


5,280 

(loo-o) 

1,638 

(31*0) 

1,131 

(21-4) 

768 

(14-5) 

427 

(8-1) 

279 

(5-3) 

211 

(4-0) 

141 

(2-7) 

1931-32 

* • 

. 5,281 

(lOO'O) 

2,111 

(40-0) 

1,496 

(28-3) 

1,016 

(19-2) 

628 
(II-9) 

377 

(7*1) 

301 

(5-7) 

229 

(4*3) 

1936-37 


5,291 

(lOO-O) 

2,378 

(44-9) 

1,762 

(33-3) 

1,288 

(24*3) 

790 

(14-9) 

477 

(9-0) 

365 

(6-9) 

296 

(5*6) 

1941-42 


5,525 

(lOO’O) 

2,724 

(49-3) 

2.027 

(36-7) 

1,572 

(28-5) 

1,085 

(i9’6) 

591 

(10-7) 

437 

(7*9) 

(6-8) 

1946-47 

• 

3,570 

C100-0'' 

2,525 

(70-7) 

1,821 
(51 0) 

1,404 

(39-3) 

1,137 

(31*8) 

648 

Ci8-i) 

523 

(14-6) 


1950-51 


6,94s 

(lOO-O? 

4,332 

(62-3) 

3,353 

(48-3) 

2,623 

(37’8) 

1,898 

(27-3) 

1,246 

(17-9) 

1,023 

Ci4’7) 


1955-56 


9,958 

5,523 

4,067 

3,216 

2,403 

1,698 

1,436 

1,160 



(too-0) 

(55-5) 

( 40-81 

(32’3) 

(24*1) 

(I7’l) 

(i4'4) 

(ii*6) 

1960-61 


13,391 

(lOO-O) 

7,513 

(56-1) 

5,886 

(44*0) 

4,593 

C34’3) 

3,611 

(27-0) 

2,727 

(20-4) 

2,220 

(16’6) 

1,758 

(13*1) 

1965-66 

• 

18,843 

(roo-o) 

10,973 

(58*2) 

8,875 

(47’I) 

6,924 

(36-7) 


4,453 

(23-6) 

3,680 
(19-5) 

2,900 
(15 *4) 

* Iaclu<ie« ettrolmctit in Infant A & B 

Classes. 







Nou. 

Figures within bracicecs indicate the percentage of enrolment in each dass to the enrolment in Class 1 of the 
same year. 
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TABLE 7 ?. STAGNATION INDICES FOR CLASSES I—VIII (1965) 


StagOHion Index for Classes 


Sme 


I 

ri 

in 

IV 

\' 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

I. 4 .ndhTa Pradesh 










Boys 


63-4 

384 

27-9 

21-0 

19-6 

133 

13-7 

19S 

Girls 


71-6 

42-9 

30 -1 

23-2 

22-4 

II-8 

12-2 

148 

a. Madhya Pradesh 










Boys 


39-1 

12-9 

10-3 

9-1 

8-3 

10-5 

67 

5'2 

Girls 


34-7 

13*8 

11-3 

10-3 

8-3 

3-4 

4*0 

4*3 

3. Maharashtra 










Boys 


39-3 

25 5 

22-7 

25*7 

211 

15-8 

12-5 

11'3 

Girls 


52-5 

35*8 

33*3 

38-5 

23'5 

17-2 

12-6 

7*6 

4. Raiastkan 










Boys 


29-5 

24-0 

34 b 

36-8 

32*7 

141 

22-S 

I 9'0 

Girls 

• 

23 7 

23'7 

44*2 

* 7*0 

45*3 

34-8 

46 4 

62*9 

5. Purgab 










Boys 


24-6 

13-3 

10-2 

6-6 

7*1 

13 4 

12-4 

9-2 

Girls 


22-S 

12‘6 

9-2 

5-1 

4-8 

8*3 

8-7 

7 ' I 

6. Uttar Pradesh 










Boys 


27-1 

142 

9-1 

6-4 

4-3 

4-9 

t>' I 

12 5 

Girls 


i 8'5 

M '3 

11-5 

9.4 

9-1 

12*7 

10-7 

25-5 

7. Mysore 










Boys 


53-2 

36-6 

27-2 

26-4 

15-0 

12'7 

12 «> 


Girls 


66-1 

39-9 

2?' 1 

I9»0 

124 

13*1 

« 5-6 


Kerala 










Bov'S 


27'2 

26-9 

26 0 

29 *0 

27 -2 

26 '0 

24 ^ 


Girts 


263 

26*0 

24-6 

27*1 

26-6 

23-1 

25-7 


9. Orissa 










Boysj 


431 

33-3 

33-7 

30 0 

15-4 

9 -? 

21 5 

1 2 •; 

Girls 


40-i 

3 ^-'^ 

27*5 

21 -2 

15 

13-3 

34 4 

16-2 

Total 










Boys 


40-3 

26-6 

22 -6 

21-7 

16-4 

14 1 

» 3-7 

13-2 

Girls 


47-1 

331 

26-6 

25-6 

19-8 

* 7-3 

17-9 

16-4 


Source. Data supi^Uod by State Governments. 

It will be seen from the preceding table 
that 

— stagnation is highest in Class I; 

— it is reduced considerably in Class H 

and then remains fairly constant in 
Classes III and IV; 

— at the higher primary stage, stagna- 
.tlbh 'decrease 


— on the whole, stagnation among girls 

is greater than among boys; and 

— the extent of stagnation shows con¬ 

siderable variations from area to 
area. 

7.21. Wastage. Recent and fairly large- 
scale studies in wastage are not available. 
But ^ study made by the Research Unit in 
the Directorate of Education, Maharashtra 
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from class to class in the primary schools of 
Poona District showed that, if one begins 
with 1,000 students in Class I in a given 
year, as many as 414 of them leave school 
before completing Class IV. The following 
are the actual findings of the study: 


(i; Left school in the first year of their 

sdiool life in Class I • . . 144 

Left school in the second year of their 
school life but still in Class I . 27 

Left school in the third year of their 

school life but still in Class T 12 


Total left from Class I 183 


sch(K)i life but after completing Class 
I and iotning Class II . . . 67 

Left school in the third year of their 
school life after completing Class 1 in 
two years and joining Class II . 8 

I^ft school in the fourth year of their 
school life after completing Class I 
in three years and joining Class II - 5 

Left school in the second year of their 
school life after failing in Class II 25 

Ijcft school in the third year of their 

school life after failing in Class II 13 


Total left from Class II 118 


(3) Left schot)! in the third year of their 
school life after passing Class II and 
joining Class III ... 61 

I^eft school in the fourth year of their 
sch<xil life after passing Class II and 
joining Class III . t8 

Left schofd in the third year of their 
school life after failing in Class III 9 


'fetal left from Class III . 88 


4'' Left sch(X>l in the fourth year of their 
school life after passing Class III 
and joining Class IV . . . 25 


'fotal left from Class IV 


Grand total of all students who left 
before completing Class IV' 4*4 


7.22. Sad as this picture is, it is betler 
than the situation in the country as a whole, 
mainly because the area where the study 
was conducted is fairly advanced educa¬ 
tionally. A rough and ready method to 
measure the extent of wast.age is to compare 
the diminution in enrolment from class to 
class over a series of years. Table 7.4 shows 
the extent of this diminution for the coun¬ 
try as a whole in the post-independence 
period, separately for boys and girls and 
also separately for the lower primary and 
higher primary stages. The general picture 
it presents is even worse than that of the 
Poona Study. Wastage is very large 


at the lower primary stage—about 56 per 
cent for boys and 62 per cent for girk. 
About two-thirds of this wastage occurs in 
Class I. Moreover, it has remained fairly 
constant in the case of boys while showing 
a slight improvement in the case of girls. 
At the higher primary stage, wastage is 
much less—about 24 per cent for boys and 
34 per cent for girls; and what is more im¬ 
portant, it is decreasing consistently, al¬ 
though at a slow rate. 

7.23. The foregoing discussion shows that 
the most important programme to be im¬ 
plemented at the primary stage during the 
next ten years is to improve the quality of 
education and to reduce stagnation and 
wastage to the minimum. In fact, the task 
of universal education begins when child¬ 
ren are enrolled in Class I. It is completed 
only when they are successfully retained 
till they complete Class VII. In this over¬ 
all programme, the reduction of wastage 
and stagnation in Class I is obviously the 
most important element. 

7.24. Stagnation and Wastage in Class I. 
The large stagnation and wastage in Class I 
is due to a variety of causes which include: 

— the heterogeneity of the age- 

composition of students to which a 
reference has already been made; 

— the practice, which obtains in seve¬ 

ral States, of making fresh admis¬ 
sions throughout the year, instead 
of in the first month or so of the 
school year; 

— irregularity of attendance; 

— lack of educational equipment in 

the school as well as with the child¬ 
ren; 

— over-crowded classes; 

— unsuitable curricula; 

- inability of the teachers to use 
playway techniques which can 
assist in initiating the children 
pleasantly to school' life; 

— poor teaching of beginning reading; 

— inadequately prepared teachers; and 

— a wrong system of examinations. 

7.25. The remedy for some of these de¬ 
fects is self-evident; and most of them 
could be eliminated through the develop- 
Ijient of qualitative programmes which arc 
being discussed separately. In this connec¬ 
tion. how^ever, we would like to emphasize 
the following programmes: 

(1) The examination at the end of 
Class I should be abolished and the 
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TABLE 7-4. WASTAGE AT PRIMARY STAGE (1949*50 to i96x-«0 

Ctoim (Lawtr Prmary ) 




Boys 





Girls 



Year 













I 

II 

Ill 

IV 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

1949-50 


too 





ICO 




1950-51 . 

• 

100 

65-1 




100 

57-4 

.. 


1951-52 * 


100 

660 

54-2 



100 

59*6 

44-5 


1952-53 


too 

64-9 

53-3 

45*3 


100 

57*8 

43-9 

34-0 

1953-54 


100 

65-8 

54*8 

46-8 


100 

58-7 

45*6 

35*2 

1954-55 • 

• 

100 

630 

53-7 

47-2 


100 

57-8 

45-6 

36-3 

i955-5« 


100 

61-8 

52-7 

46-7 


100 

582 

45-4 

36-7 

1956-57 


100 

60-8 

50-9 

45-9 


100 

55 3 

44-6 

36-5 

1957-58 


100 

61-4 

50*0 

42-9 


100 

55*0 

43*0 

35-2 

1958-59 • 


100 

62-1 

51-8 

43 I 


lOO 

582 

43-9 

34*9 

1959^ 



61*2 

51*2 

44-3 



564 

45*8 

35*5 

1960-61 




511 

44*4 




45* 

37-6 

1961-62 



.. 


44*4 





37-5 


Classes V—VIl {Higher Primary) 

Year 




Boys 



Gtria 


V 

VI 

VII 

V 

VI 

VII 

1949.50 • 



. . 100 



100 



1950-51 



. . . . 100 

75'5 


100 

59-4 


1951-52 



100 

77*5 

68*5 

too 

60-7 

49'5 

1952-53 . 



. . . . 100 

75'8 

65*0 

100 

60-3 

49'4 

1953-54 



100 

74*8 

65*6 

100 

60-3 

53'I 

1954-55 • 



100 

73*7 

670 

100 

63-4 

51*6 

1955-56 



xoo 

76*4 

66-8 

100 

65-7 

55-3 

195^57 



100 

79*1 

69*4 

100 

72-4 

59*9 

*957-58 



100 

77*7 

69*5 

too 

69’0 

6i*8 

1958-59 * 



100 

832 

70*5 

too 

72*9 

61*0 

1959-60 . 



100 

85*9 

73*3 

100 

81*7 

61-5 

1960-61 




843 

74*2 


74'8 

68*1 

1961-^ 





75*6 



66*2 


jSpMref. Fonn A of die Ministry erf Educ a tion. 
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first two classes (and wherever 
possible, even the first three or 
four) should be regarded as one 
teaching unit, within which each 
child can progress according to his 
own pace. 

(2) The introduction, as recommended 
earlier, of a year of pre-school edu¬ 
cation of an economical type. 

(3) The adoption of play-way techniques 

in Class I for introducing the child 
to school life in a pleasant way. 
For this purpose, methods of ins¬ 
truction in Class I should be pat¬ 
terned in the light of the techni¬ 
ques utilised at the pre primary 
stage and the teachers in charge of 
this class should be trained or 
oriented accordingly. 

7.26. Stagnation and Wastage in other 
Classes. The extent of stagnation and 
wastage in other class-s of the primary 
stage is comparatively small. Its causes 
may be broadly divided into three catego¬ 
ries—economic, educational and social. "A 
(‘■oser analysis of the.se causes will also 

how the remedies. 

7.27. Economi<' Causes. The few studies 
conducted on the siibiect have shown that 
about 65 ner cent of tiie was^tge is due to 
noverty A cihid is wi!]!n!il\’ s'onl to school 
between th? ages of 6 and 9 hcocuse ai this 
.stage he is more a nui<ancc at home than a 
help. After the (T 9 or 10. the child 
becomes an economic as.set because he can 
work at home or earn something outside. 
This is especially tree of girls who have to 
a.s.sist the over-worked mother at home. The 
child is, therefore, w’thdrawn from the 
.school and thus becomes a ‘wastage’ case. 
The long-term solution to this orubleni can 
only come through general economic 
improvement. But in the immediate situa¬ 
tion, the only way to overcome this difii- 
cultv is to provide part-time education so 
that children can work as well as learn. 

7.28. Literacy Classes. From this point 
of view, we suggest two programmes. The 
ohiect of the first is to prevent additions to 
the ranks of illiterates. At present such 
additions are being continuously made on a 
large scale for several reasons. A propor¬ 
tion of children do not get enrolled in 
schools. F\mn among those who are en¬ 
rolled. a large number drop out before com¬ 
pleting Class TV or V and attaining perma¬ 
nent functional literaev: and some even 
relapse into illiteracy a little later. To pre¬ 
vent such addition^ and to help in reducing 
illiteracy, we recommend that all children 
in the age-group 11-14. who are not attend- 
41 Bdn,—21, 


mg schools and who have not completed 
the primary stage of education and become 
functionally literate, should be required to 
attend ‘literacy classes’ for a period of one 
year at least. 

7.29. Experiments conducted by some 
institutions in the country have shown that 
if we begin with grown-up children of this 
age-group and provide them with part-time 
education (of about one and a half to two 
hours per day for about three days a week), 
it is possible to make them functionally liter¬ 
ate in the course of one year. Such classes 
can be conveniently organized by teachers 
in primary schools outside the regular 
school hours, utilising the buildings and 
equipment of the same schools. The tim¬ 
ings of the classes would have to be elastic; 
they should be determined by local condi¬ 
tions and the needs of the children attend¬ 
ing in the sense that attendance in such 
classes should not interfere with the work 
thev do for the families. In most cases, they 
will be organized on a part-time basis for 
about one and a half hours per day, either 
in the morning or in the evening. For girls, 
some time in the afternoon is always more 
convenient. The teachers should be adequ- 
atelv remunerated for the purpose. There 
need be no separate curricula; but as the 
size of the average class will be small, it 
mav be possible for teachers to give indi¬ 
vidual attention to each child and to make 
them fimctionally literate during this 
period. The cost of running these classes 
will be comparativelv small, not more than 
about Rs. 40 per child per vear, but its re¬ 
sults will be verv substantial. 

7.30. There is hardly anv reason to doubt 
the success of the programme, and it can 
even be adopted on a nation-wide scale 
forthwith. But if it is considered necessarv. 
a few pilot proiects mav be tried in each 
district for a short time in order to gain ex¬ 
perience before the scheme is launched on 
a nation-wide basis. In any given area, it 
mav be desirable to begin these classes on a 
voluntary basis in the first instance. Attend¬ 
ance at such classes should be madp obliga- 
torv only after the local community becomes 
familiar with the concept and begins to 
appreciate it. 

7.31. It is important to realise that the 
total size of this problem is comparativelv 
small and that it is of a vanishing character. 
At present, the population of children in the 
age-group 11-13 is about 34 million. Of 
ttiese, 11 million are attpndirig schools in 
Clashes VT-VTI: and about 3 million are ex¬ 
pected to have completed the primary .©tage 
although they are not attending at present. 
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This leaves 20 million children in the age- 
group 11-13 who will come imder this com¬ 
pulsory programme in 1966. During the 
next ten years, two things are likely to 
happen. First, the number of children 
attending schools in Classes V-VII will con¬ 
tinue to increase much faster than the 
growth of population. Secondly, as effec¬ 
tive education of five years is increasingly 
provided to children, the number of those 
children who leave school before attaining 
functional literacy will lessen year by year 
and will disappear by 1976. 

7.32. Part-time Education at the Higher 
Primary Stage. (1) The second programme 
to offset wastage is to provide part-time 
education to children who have completed 
the lower primar\' stage, and who desire to 
study further but cannot for economic rea¬ 
sons afford to do so on a full-time basis. The 
number of such children is large even at 
present; and it will increase as education 
reaches the still poorer sections of society. 
The only wav in which these children can 
receive education is bv g^^tting if on n pa! t- 
time basis: and it should be a deliberate 
object of policy to provide such education 
on as large a scale as possible. 

(2) The content of this part-time educa¬ 
tion would have to be elastic and should be 
determined according to the needs and apti¬ 
tudes of the children receiving i* For 
some children who desire to comnlete^ this 
stage of education and prepare themselves 
for the next, it should be patterned on the 
line*? of the full-time courses. But for those 
who do not wish to do so—and these would 
be the large majority—the content ' f edu¬ 
cation should have a large vocational ele¬ 
ment and should be so developed as t(^ serve 
their immediate needs. 

(3) To begin with, attendance at these 
classes should be voluntary. But obligatory 
attendance may be introduced in an area as 
soon as the ground is ready. This mav be 
done in some areas almost immediately, 
and all narts of the cotintrv should be cov¬ 
ered in the fifth and sixth plans. 

(4) It is not possible to determine pre¬ 
cisely the proportion of students who will 

in part-time education at this stage. The 
policy adopted should be to provide a place 
ivi full-time education for everv student who 
d*»sirAs to receive such education and to 
provide a place In part-time education for 
all those who cannot, for some reason, fol¬ 
low a full-time course. The proportion of 


students in part-time and full-time educa¬ 
tion would thus vary, depending upon econo¬ 
mic factors, from area to area, and even in 
the same area, from one class of society to 
another. For purposes of financial esti¬ 
mates, however, we have assumed that, for 
the country as a whole, enrolment in part- 
time education would be about 10 per cent 
of the total enrolment at this stage in 1975- 
76 and about 20 per cent in 1985-86. 

7.33. Educational and Social Causes. The 

educational factors which are responsible 
for another 30 per cent of the wastage in¬ 
clude the existence of incomplete schools 
which do not teach the full courses; the 
large prevalence of stagnation which dis¬ 
courages children from staying longer at 
school; the dull character of most of the 
schools and their poor capacity to attract 
students and retain them: the absence of an¬ 
cillary services like school meals and school 
health; and the failure of the average parent 
or child to see the advantage of attendance 
at school. It reed hardly be .stressed that 
^he sovereign remedy for all these problems 
is qualitative improvement .sunplemented 
by an intensive programme of parental 
education. The social factors which ope¬ 
rate mainly in the case of girls play a minor 
role. They include betrof'al or marriage 
and opposition to sending grown-up girls to 
schools, especially to mixed schools or 
schools without women Icachers. The re¬ 
medies are self-evident. 

7.34. General Observations. An effective 
wav in which to reduce the evils of wastage 
and stagnation is for the State Education 
Department to treat every .school as an indi¬ 
vidual entity and for every school to give 
individual attention to every child. The 
Department should use the techniques 
which have been developed to measr^e the 
extent of wastage and stagnation from year 
to year in each class and in each school: and, 
on the basis of these data, it should insist 
on every school making rhe best efforts 
possible to reduce these evils. Similarly, 
each school should pay adequate attention 
to individual children.^ It has been found 
that wastage is reduced even by a simple 
act such as a sympathetic enquiry made by 
a teacher of the parents whenever a child 
ceases to attend school. What Is need^, 
therefore, is a nation-wide programme of 
school improvement in which the reduction 
of wastage and stagnation would figure pro¬ 
minently. The broad outline of such a pro¬ 
gramme is discussed more fully elsewhere.* 


I Chapter 
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7.35. It has to be remembered that wast¬ 
age and stagnation, like headache and lever, 
are not diseases in themselves: tney are 
really symptoms of other diseases in the 
educational system, the chief among which 
are the lack of proper articulation between 
education and life and the poor capacity of 
the schools to attract and hold students. To 
these may be added a third ailment— 
poverty, which falls outside the system. 
Urgent action is needed to remove the first 
two educational weaknesses; the effect of 
the third can be offset only as the economy 
of the country improves. The goal of uni¬ 
versal retention of pupils, therefore, is the 
most difficult of aii and can be reached only 
over a period of time- This makes it all the 
more necessary to organize immediately an 
intensive programme for the reduction of 
wastage and to pursue it till the goal is 


reached. A beginning should be made with 
Class I, where the target should be to re¬ 
duce the wastage by half before the end of 
the fourth plan and to reduce it to the mini¬ 
mum by the end of the fifth plan. In the 
lower primary stage, all wastage should be 
reduced to the absolute minimum by the 
end of the fust decade (195f)-76) and at the 
higher primary stage, by the end of the 
second decade (1976-87). 

Enrolments at the Primary Stage 

7.36. Targets. Table 7.5 gives the enrol¬ 
ments at the primary stage in the first 
three plans as well as the anticipated en¬ 
rolments during the next twenty years if 
the Constitutional Directive is to be ful¬ 
filled. (See also charts on pages 162 and 
163). 


T'AULl: 7 5. ENROLMENTS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Enrolment (in ooo’s/ Enrolment as Percentage of Popu - 

Stage Years —-—---—— ktion in the Corresponding Age- 

_groups _ 




Boys 

GirL 

Toial 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 









1950-51 


10.102 

(4-1) 

3,549 

(7-2) 

13,651 

(4-9) 

55*0 

20-1 

37-8 

1955-56 


.12-369 

(6-8) 

5.011 
[9'3) 

17,380 

(7-5) 

59*5 

25-0 

42-6 

1960-01 


.I 7 .U "0 

, 14-3 

-.826 

.9-9; 

24,996 

(8-2) 

74*0 

35*0 

54*8 

1965-66 


.24-536 

(7-0) 

12,554 

(10-2) 

37,090 

(8*1) 

90-2 

47*6 

69*2 

1970-71 


34-447 

(2-0) 

26,850 

(10*4; 

61,297 

(5*5) 

109-8 

68-6 

89-7 

1975-76 


38,066 

(1-6) 

33 A ^4 

(2-8; 

71,550 

(2-2) 

109-7 

97*2 

106 *4 

1980-81 


. 4UI73 

38.515 

79,688 

tio-8 

110-7 

II0-8 

1985-86 


.39,509 

36,730 

76,239 

IIOO 

iio-o 

IIO-O 

V—VII 

1950-51 


, . . . . 2.669 

(6-5) 

559 
(10-S) 

3,228 

(7*6) 

20-8 

4*6 

13-0 

1955-56 . 


. 3-659 

C8-8) 

933 

(15-0) 

4,592 

(10-2) 

25-6 

6-9 

16-5 

1960-61 


.5,587 

(9*9) 

1,876 

(13-8) 

7,463 

(no) 

35*5 

12-5 

24-3 

1965-66 . 


. . . 8,962 

(lo-o) 

3,587 

vI 3’6) 

12,549 

(ii-i) 

49-9 

20-7 

35-6 

1970-71 


.14,433 

(6-5) 

6,785 

(13-2) 

21,218 

(8-8) 

67-7 

33-0 

50-7 

1975-76 


. 19,774 

C3-8) 

12,620 

(7-9) 

32,594 

(5-3) 

81-9 

55*7 

69*2 

1980-81 


. 23,867 

(I-I) 

18^156 

(5-0) 

42,323 

(2-9) 

900 

74-0 

82-3 

1985-86 


.. 

23,500 

48,714 

90-0 

90-0 

90*0 


N . B . For detaib see Supplementarj' Volume I, V. 
Figures in brackets indicate rate of annual growth. 










ENROLMENT AT LOWER PRIMARY STAGE 

(CLASSES l-IV) 










ENROLMENT AT HIGHER PRIMARY STAGE 

(CLASSES V-VM) 
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It will be seen from this table that ex¬ 
pansion at the lower primary stage has 
been very rapid in the fost three plans. The 
total enrolments increased from 14 million 
in 1950-51 to 37 million in 19B5-66—nearly 
a three-fold increase in 15 years. This im¬ 
plies an average annual growth of 4.9 per 
cent in the first plan, 7.5 per cent in the 
second and 8.2 per cent in the third. We 
expect the same tempo to continue in the 
fourth plan. In the next ten years, as we 
near the saturation point, the tempo of ex¬ 
pansion will slow down considerably—to 
5.5 per cent per year in the fifth plan and 2.2 
per cent in the sixth. The total enrolments 
are expected to increase from 37 million in 
1965-66 to 54 million in 1970-71, to 72 million 
in 1975-76 and to 80 million in 1980-81. In 
the next plan, the enrolments will actually 
decline to 76 million—on account of the an¬ 
ticipated effect of the fall in the birth-rate 
—^and this decline will continue for a few 
years. In other words, we w'ould have 
crossed the hump by 1981. Thereafter the 
progress would be easier and, as the pres¬ 
sures of expansion would diminish, it will 
be possible to pay still greater attention to 
qualitative improvement. 

7.37. At the higher primary stage, the pic¬ 
ture is slightly different. Here the expan¬ 
sion in the first three plans has been even 
more rapid than at the lower primary stage, 
the total enrolments increasing from 3 mil 
lion in 1950-51 to 13 million in 1965-66— 
about a four-fold increase in 15 years. Here 
also, the tempo of expansion has been rising 
from plan to plan, the average annual rate 
of growth being 7.B per cent in the first plan. 
10.2 per cent in the second and 11.0 per cent 
in the third. In the next twenty years, the 
total expansion will be about three and a 
half times and the enrolments will rise from 
13 milUon in 1965-66 to 32 million in 197o-/6 
and to 49 million in 1985-86. Up to 19 <6. ex¬ 
pansion will be a little easier; but thereaU^, 
as we approach the saturation point, the dif¬ 
ficulties will increase considerably. Fortu¬ 
nately, the expansion programme at the 
lower primary stage wdll have subst^tially 
ended by then and it will be possible to con¬ 
centrate resources to a greater extent on the 
development of the higher primary stage. 


about 90 per cent of the population 
in the corresponding age-group. But the en¬ 
rolment of girls is much lower—the number 
of girls enrolled for every 100 boys 
being only 50. At the higher primary stage, 
the gap between the education of boys and 
that 01 girls becomes wider still—although 
both have still a long way to go—and the 
number of girls enrolled for every 100 boys 
is only 40. In fact, it may well be said that 
the problem of fulfilling the Constitutional 
Directive is essentially the problem of edu¬ 
cating girls. This problem was carefully exa¬ 
mined by the National Committee on 
Womeii*.s Eaucation {19r)8-59) wifh whose re¬ 
commendations we lul-y agree. In oarticu- 
iar, we w'ouid like to empha.sizc its propo¬ 
sals regarding 

— educating public opinion to overcome 

traditional prtjuaices against girls’ 
education; 

— appointing women :eachers; 

— popularising mixed primary schools; 

and wherever pa.ssiblc and demand¬ 
ed. opening separate schools for 
girls at the higher primary sta^^e; 

— providing free books and writing 

materials and, where needed, even 
clothing; and 

— providing part-time education for 

girls in the age-group 11-13 who 
cannot attend schooLs on a whole¬ 
time basis because they are required 
to work at home. 

7.39. Education o£ the Tribals. The pro¬ 
blem of spreading education among the tri¬ 
bals also needs special attention. Here the 
main uifficuily is that ot getting teachers foi 
the purpose. The obvious remedy seems to 
lie in providing better scales of pay and ade¬ 
quate housing facilities for those who are 
prepared to take up the task of teaching in 
tribal area.s. The teachers mu.st know 
the tribal language and culture, and 
a studv of these should included 

in their‘ training programmes. The pro¬ 
gramme of the school will have to be rede¬ 
signed to suit tribal life. In thinly populat¬ 
ed areas, where it is not possible to establish 
dav schools, Ashram Schools should be 
established in large numbers. 


7.38. Education of Girls. Two prob^ms 
concerning expansion—the education of gills 

and of tribals—deserve special notice. It 

will be seen from Table 7.5, that art 
the lower primary stage, the problem 
with regard to bo^ is veiw new 
solution, because their enrolment » 


7.40. Special Assistance to Underdeveloped 
Areas. As pointed out earlier, the develop¬ 
ment of primary education shows consider¬ 
able variation from area to area. The mag¬ 
nitude of the unfinished task, therefore, is 
very unequally distributed between the dif¬ 
ferent areas. The capacities of the different 
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parts oi: the country to support a programme 
of universal primary education are also un¬ 
equal and what is worse, it is the poorer 
areas that often have the heaviest load of 
the unfinished task to carry. Under these 
circumstances the equalization of educa¬ 
tional opportunities assumes great signifi¬ 
cance. 


7.41. A process of equalizing opportuni¬ 
ties in primary education has to be attempt¬ 
ed at various levels. When the family is 
responsible for the primary education of 
children, inequalities develop between 
children from the rich and those from the 
poor families. These can be equalized at 
the local government level which can strive 
to reduc(' the inequalities at the family 
level. It will, the: efore, be a responsibility 
of the district school boards^ to try to 
equalize upportuniiies for primary educa¬ 
tion between differenl village^ and towns 
within their areas and between families in 
each town and village. But the economic 
capacities of districts and their loads of the 
unfinished task arc very uneven. It is, 
therefore, a responsibility of the State 
Governments to strive to equalize opportu- 
nitie*=^ as between districts through a grant- 
in-.'iid ba’.sed on the principle of equaliza¬ 
tion’. Finally, similar inequalitic'6 appear 
again a* the' State level in the develop¬ 
ment of primary education already achiev¬ 
ed. in the magnitude of the unfinished 
task and in the (‘conomic capacity of the 
States to support a programme of universal 
education. It is, therefore, the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Government of India to strive 
to equalize opportunities in primary educa¬ 
tion at the State level. This may be done 
through tht? institution of a special grant- 
in-aid in the Centrally-sponsored sector to 
assist the poorer and less developed States 
to fulfil the Constitutional Directive in time. 


7.42. Enrichment of the Curricula and Im¬ 
provement of Quality. Expansion of facili¬ 
ties at the primary stage and the universal 
enrolment of children and their retention 
in school till the end o£ the compulsory 
period is only one aspect of the fulfilment 
of the Constitut’onal Dimetive. An equal¬ 
ly important aspect is qualitative 
ment so that the instruction imparted 
comes good education and helps children t 


grow into useful and responsible citizens. 
The most crucial programme from this point 
of view is the improvement in the quality 
of primary teachers, which has already been 
discussed elsewher^. Another equally sig¬ 
nificant programme is the introduction of 
work-experience as an integral part of pri¬ 
mary education. Besides this, the teaching 
of science and mathematics has to be vita¬ 
lized, the entire curriculum has to be over¬ 
hauled and improved, and modem methods 
of teaching and evaluation have to be 
adopted. These programmes are discussed 
in the next two chapters. 


Expansion of Secondary Education 


(Classes VIII—XII) 


7.43. General Principles. We shall now 
consider the problems of expansion at the 
secondary stage relating to the establish¬ 
ment of secondary schools and to the plan¬ 
ning of their enrolments- In both these mat¬ 
ters, the policies to be adopted are different 
from those in primary' education. 


(1) Establishment of Secondary Schools. 
It is a major objective of educational policy 
to take the primary school as close to the 
home of the child as possible, even if this 
implies the establishment of smaller and 
costlier institutions. At the secondary stage, 
on the other hand, distance is a less over¬ 
riding consideration, and emphasis must 
shift to the establishment of optimum-sized 
institutions which tend to be more econo¬ 
mical and efficient. This is discussed more 
fully in a later section. 


(2) Enrolments in Secondary Education. 
Similarly, for several years to come it w’^ill 
not be financially possible for the States to 
make secondary education universal, nor 
will it be possible on economic grounds for 
the large majority of children to continue 
their education beyond the compulsory 
stage. The objective of the enrolment 
policy in secondary education will, there¬ 
fore, have to be defined on a different basis* 
In this connection, we invite attention to 


1 The dctaile* of this propo^sal have b^en discussed in Chapters X ajid XVIII. 

2 See Chapt«rt III md IV. 
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our recommendations made elsewhere* that 

— the overall enrolments in secondary 

education should be broadly gover¬ 
ned by the need for trained man¬ 
power; 

— it is essential to vocationalize second¬ 

ary education and to work to¬ 
wards a target wherein about 20 
per cent of the enrolments at the 
lower secondary’’ stage and about 50 
per cent of those at the higher se¬ 
condary stage would be in voca¬ 
tional education; 

— there should be an emphasis on 

equalizat'on of opportunities in se¬ 
condary education and, from this 
point of \'iew, a large programme 
of scholarships should be developed 
at this stage; efforts are also needed 
to reduce the large imbalances now 
seen in the expansion of secondary 
education in the different parts of 
the country and to spread secondary 
education among girls, the schedul¬ 
ed castes and the scheduled tribes; 

— in identifying the children to be as¬ 

sisted in'studyin g further at the se- 
condarv stage, ‘abilitv’ should not 
be understood in the narrow tradi- 
t’onal sense Ui mean merely intel¬ 
lectual competence, but the concept 
should be broadened to include all 
types of abilities; and 

— earnest efforts should he made to 

identify and develop talent. 

7.44. Enrolments in Secondary Education. 

In the light of these broad nrinciples, we 
shall no^v discuss the enrolm.ents at the 
lower secondary and higher secondary 
These have been reproduced in 
Table 7.6 on the next page. It will be 
seen therefrom that at the lower secondary 
stage, the total enrolments were nearly 
quadruoled and increased from 1.5 ?nillion 
in 1950-51 to 6.1 million in 1965-66. This im¬ 
plies an a\^rage annual increase of about 
10 per ^ent or a doubling period of about 
se\^on vears In the next 20 years, the en¬ 
rolments will again be quadrupled and rise 
from 6.1 million to 24.4 million. But this 
implies an a^'erage annual increase of about 
7 pel" cent onlv or a doubling period of ten 
vears. The increase in enrolments in abso¬ 
lute numbers during the next two decades 


is very large—about four times that in the 
first three plans—but the annual rate of 
growth is slowed down from 10 to 7 per 
cent. (See also chart on page 168), 

The position is similar at the higher se¬ 
condary stage also. The enrolments have 
risen from about 282.000 in 1950-51 to 1.4 
million in 1965-66—an increase by five 
times. This implies an average annual rate 
of growth of 11.3 per cent or a doubling 
period of about six years. In the next 20 
years, the enrolments will again increase by 
five times and rise from 1.4 million to 6.9 
million. The increase is absolute numbers 
is thus about five times that which occurred 
in the first three plans. But the average 
annual growth is slowed down from 11.3 
per cent to 8.3 per cent and the doubling 
period is now about nine years. 

It will also be observed that the increase 
at the higher secondary stage is compara¬ 
tively slower between 1965 and 1975. But 
it becomes more rapid in the succeeding 
decades because of t'he addition of one year 
to this stage.2 (gee also chart on page 169). 

7.45. In planning enrolments in secondary 
education in the next two decades, two fac¬ 
tors will have to be kept in view; 

— The pressures of expansion will in¬ 
crease rather than decrease because 
of such factors as the establishment 
of high schools in rural areas hither¬ 
to unserved, the improvement in the 
general economic condition of the 
people, and the spread of the desire 
for post-elementary education to all 
sections of society; and 

— even at the present rales of expan¬ 
sion, standards have deteriorated be¬ 
cause enrolments have outstripped 
available facilities like teacher? or 
equipment. Besides, there has been 
a large increase in unemployment 
amongst the matriculates. If the 
present trends continue or are allow¬ 
ed to increase, this deterioration in 
standards will be accentuated and 
educated unemployment will be ex¬ 
tremely serious. 

7.46. It is, therefore, necessary to regulate 
enrolments as proposed above. This implies 
the adoption of a policy of (D locating 


I Chapter V. 

2 ’See Chapter 11 for^dctailf. 
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TABLE 7 * 6 . ENROLMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Stage/Years 

Enrolment (oco’s) 


Enrolment as Percentage of P<^u- 
lation in the Corresponding A^- 
groups 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Classes VIII —A’ 

1950-5* .... 

1.304 

204 
(14-8) 

1.50S 

’ 9 - 5 ) 

I 0'9 

IS 

6-5 

•955-56 .... 

1.965 

^8-j) 

406 

;r2-8) 

2 371 

( 9 - 2 ) 

14-9 

3-3 

9-3 

1960-61 .... 

2.941 

^9 9 ) 

741 

(13-9) 

3>6S2 

( 10 - 7 ) 

20-4 

5-4 

I 3 -I 

1965-66 

4.707 

( 6 - 9 ) 

1.420 

(9 ■ 7) 

6 127 
7 - 5 ) 

28-7 

9-1 

I 9 -I 

1970-71 .... 

6 .s<i 9 
(6 8 ) 

2 259 

( 9 -') 

8.818 

( 7 - 5 ) 

34-2 

12-2 

23-4 

1975-76 .... 

9.104 

(6-2; 

3-581 
'8'2) 

12,685 

(6-8) 

40-8 

169 

29-1 

J9S0-81 

12.256 

■61' 

>.285 

'8'lj 

17 541 

( 6 - 7 ) 

49-1 

22-6 

36-3 

1985-86 ... 

16,526 

7.S42 

24 368 

60-4 

30-6 

46-0 

Classes .V/ -A// 

1950-51 ... 

245 

(12-0) 

37 

D 3 - 9 ^ 

282 

■.I2'2' 

3'3 

0-5 

1-9 

1955-56 

431 

(10' 7 .. 

71 

13 2; 

502 

• I : 

5-2 

0-9 

31 

1960-61 .... 

71^ 

iio- 3 ) 

132 

rii-4) 

849 

( 10 - 5 ) 

8-0 

1-6 

4-9 

1965-66 

r-172 

226 
(11-6) 

1-398 
(8- 3 ) 

II -5 

2-3 

7-0 

1970-71 .... 

I 

.6 

391 

vio- 3 ) 

2.087 

{7-5) 

14-6 

3-5 

9-2 

1975-76 ... 

2.351 

U' 8 ) 

638 

( 11 * 3 ) 

2.989 

( 8 - 6 ) 

I 7 -# 

48 

II-O 

198O-81 

3^423 

(7-9) 

1.0S9 

(II- 4 ) 

4,512 

(S- 8 ) 

21'7 

7-4 

148 

1985-86 .... 

5^004 

1,869 

6.S73 

28-8 

II -4 

20-4 


Source, Ministry of Education. Form A, for 1950-51 to 1960-61. Data for 1965-66 were estimated in the Secretariat 
of the O'mmiasion, 

N.B. Figures in parentheses show tlK* averj^e annual rate of growth during the quinquenniuni concerned. 
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secondary schools in a well-planned manner, 
(2) maintaining adequate standards and de¬ 
termining the enrolments and intake of each 
secondary school with reference to places 
available, and (3) selecting the best 
amongst the applicants for the places avail¬ 
able. To give effect to these new policies, 
we make the following recommendations: 


(1) A development plan for secondary 
education should be prepared 
separately for each district, after 
taking into consideration the exist¬ 
ing and perspective needs of ex¬ 
pansion. The plan should indicate 
the measures required to be taken, 
with rough estimates of cost, for 
raising each secondary school to an 
optimum level of efficiency, the 
places where new schools are need¬ 
ed, and the manner in which the 
location of existing schools can be 
rationalized by a process of consoli¬ 
dation in areas where schools have 
already proliferated and are creat¬ 
ing problems of overlap, duplica¬ 
tion or unhealthy educational com¬ 
petition. The preparation of such 
a plan should be undertaken and 
completed immediately, and its 
implementation should start as soon 
as practicable and be completed in 
a ^riod of about ten years. Each 
school should be given notice to de¬ 
velop itself on the lines indicated 
within a given time: and the neces¬ 
sary financial assistance shou^ be 
made available to it by a suitable 
amendment of the grant-in-aid 
rules, if necessary. A large majo¬ 
rity of the schools, it is hoped, wdll 
rise to the occasion and improve 
themselves. Until they do so. 
however, their recognition should 
be extended temporarily and there 
should be a detailed inspection to 
asse^ the progress made before the 
recognition is renewed. If a school 
cannot come up to the standards 
in spite of all these efforts, there 
should be no hesitation in with¬ 
drawing its recognition. 

(2) All secondary schools should be 

. adequately staffed and equipped to 
provide good education. For this 
purpose, it is necessary to ensure 
that the essential standards are 


1 Chapter V. 

2 pot details, see Chapter XII. 


maintained in all new institutions 
and to resist the trend, now often 
noticed, to establish secondary 
schools without the needed teachers 
or facilities. Steps should also be 
taken to see that the existing insti¬ 
tutions are raised gradually to at 
least the minimum levels prescrib¬ 
ed and that over-crowding in classes 
is not permitted. If these measures 
are adopted, it will be possible to 
determine the places available in 
lower secondary schools and the 
quality of education imparted 
therein. 

(3) Each secondary school should select 
the best students for admission from 
amongst the applicants. As stated 
earlier\ the selection at the lower 
secondary stage will be in the 
nature of a ‘self-selection’. At the 
higher secondary stage, however, 
the selection will have to be more 
rigorous. The principal basis for 
such selection w^ould nomally be 
the marks obtained in the public 
examination at the end of Class X. 
But the unreliability of this basis, 
especially in borderline cases, 
should be tempered by taking into 
consideration the school record, the 
proficiency of the students in fields 
not tested in the examination and 
such other relevant factors. It 
should also be possible to make an 
exception in the case of very gift¬ 
ed students :n some special fields. 
e.g., mathematics or language:s. who 
may not have shown good perform¬ 
ance in the aggregate. By and large, 
the methods of selection adopted 
here will be similar to those which 
will be adopted at the university' 
stage^. 

The chart on page 171 gives a graphic re¬ 
presentation of the enrolment at the four 
main stages of school education from 1950- 
.=)! to 1985-86. 

7.47. Vocational Education. We shall now 
discu-ss some important features of the ex¬ 
pansion of secondaiw education. The most 
important of these is vocationalization which 
we have repeatedly stressed jn this report. 
As we visualize them, the enrolments in vo¬ 
cational education at the secondary stage 
will be as shown in Table 7.7. 
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TABLK 7 - 7 . VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT THE SECONDARY STAGE 

(including in Table 7 6) 

Stage/Vears 

Enrolments in vocational 
education (ooo’s) 


Percenige of enrolments in voca¬ 
tion;^! education to total enr<»l- 
ment 

Hoys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Classes IV//—A' 







19^0-51 

. ^9 

18 

46 

2-2 

s-s 

ft 


6 • i) 

;12-2) 

. 9 - 1 ) 




1955-56 . 

. 39 

32 

71 

2-0 

- - 9 

to 


JO ■ S) 

i-K) 

-r-r) 




1960-61 

. 6s 


100 

2? 

4 -' 

-,.-r 


;6--' 

.6-1) 

6-5-1 




1965-66 

. 90 

iT 

13 " 

J -9 

3 - 3 

2-2 


19-' 

IQ-2'^ 

j 9 • A' 




19-0-71 

• . . 222 

!I3 

.’.35 

3 '; 

s- 1 

3-8 


19 7* 

19-2’ 

JO A 




19 -^ 5-“6 

. 546 

272 

8IS 

6 ■: 

- A 

0-.} 


19-71 

I9-2> 

19 - 6 ' 




i9S0-Sr 

. J 344 

<>55 

1,999 

1 1 • -> 

1. • J 

! 1 -4 


J 9 - 7 . 

,19-2, 

U 9 - 6 > 




19S5-S6 

.1,305 

1,56s 

4,8-3 

200 

2 J ■ 0 

20-0 

Classes XI—XII 







1950-51 

J05 

20 

125 

42 -- 

5 ? ■ '■ 

.1! ■ 2 


11 • 3 

1J I • s 

11-4': 




1955-56 

. 1 -0 

35 

214 

.41 6 

»v-.J 

■42 - 


lO - ?< 

II-O 

:10-8. 




1060-61 

. 299 

59 

35H 

4 » - 

}}•<; 

42'2 


- 9 -8 

,8-1 

9 5 




I 965-66 

. 477 

8- 

564 

40 7 

35 ’5 

1"*> 


S-6i 

12 ■ 6 ■ 

( 9 - 3 - 




1970-71 

. 721 

157 

878 

42 5 

40-2 

}2-l 


'is-6) 

(12-6 

" 9 - 4 ) 




1975-76 

.. 1,089 

284 

1,373 

46*3 

44*5 

45-9 


''8-6) 

(12-6) 

* 9 - 5 > 




1980-81 

. 1,645 

, 514 

2,159 

48*1 

472 

47-9 


( 8 - 7 ) 

(12-7; 

(9-7:' 




1985-86 

.2,502 

934 

3>436 

500 

50*0 

500 


Source. Ministry of Education Form A, for data up to 1960-61. Data for 1965-66 were estimated in the Secretarial 
of the Commissitm. 

*V.B. (i) Figures in parentheses show average annual rate of growth in the quinquennium concerned. 

(ii) Totals do not tally on account of rounding. 
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It will be seen that; 

— at the lower secondary stage, the en¬ 

rolment in vocational education was 
about 3 per cent in 1950-51. In 
1965-66, it declined to 2.2 per cent 
because of a very rapid increase in 
general education. It is assumed 
that a systematic attempt will be 
made to introduce vocational 
courses at this stage, either part- 
time or full-time, and to increase 
the enrolment in these courses, by 
1986, to about 20 per cent of the 
total enrolment. This is the most 
challenging part of the work to be 
done at this stage: 

- at the higher secondary stage, the en¬ 

rolment in vocational courses is 
now about 40 per cent of the total 
enrolment. Allowance has to be 
made here for the fact that the gene¬ 
ral education course is now only of 
one year’s duration. If it were leng¬ 
thened to two years, this proportion 
f)f enrolment in vocational courses 
would fall to about 20 per cent. One 
of the major reforms we envisage is 
t<< vocationalize higher secondary 
education and to raise "ihe enrol¬ 
ments in the vocational courses at 
this stage to 50 per cent of the total 
enrolment. 

7.48. How can these objectives be realised 
and what are the types of vocational educa¬ 
tion that can be provided at this stage? 

(1) Lower Secondary Stage, The follow¬ 
ing are the couises which can be organized 
for students who leave school at the end of 
Class VII or VIII: 

(a) In the industrial training it*sti- 
tutes. there are courses which are 
open to those who have completed 
the primary school. If the age of 
admission to these courses is reduc¬ 
ed to 14, ‘ a large number of students 
who have completed the primary 
school will be able to enter these 
courses of industrial training. 

(b) The terminal programmes provid¬ 
ed in technical schools which will 
prepare students for jobs in in¬ 
dustry form another category of 
the vocational courses at this stage. 
The details of the programme are 
discussed elsewhere^. 


VIII will enter employment in 
family business, some with the idea 
of setting up their own small-scale 
industry or trade. A wide range of 
courses should be available on a 
part-time basis for them to obtain 
qualification or to upgrade their 
skills. Examples of the type of 
courses which can be offered are 
given in the annexures to Chapters 
XIV and XV. We recommend that 
a special section should be set up 
in the Education Departments 
which will remain in touch with 
such young persons, help them to 
obtain suitable opportunities for 
training either on a full-time or on 
a part-time basis and also provide 
them, side by side, with some gene¬ 
ral education. 

(d) A large proportion of the rural 
boys will join the family farm. 
They will have to be provided with 
further education which will en¬ 
able them to improve their profes¬ 
sional efficiency and general educa¬ 
tion. 

(e) A large proportion of girls will 
leave school and get married either 
immediately or a little later. They 
should be given further education 
in home science combined with 
general education. 

(2) Higher Secondary Stage- A wide 
range of vocational courses will be available 
at this stage. 

(a) Apart from the expansion of facili¬ 
ties for full-time studies in those 
polytechnics which have been 
recommended in Chapters XIV and 
XV, we envisage the development 
at this stage of part-time vocational 
courses in industry arranged on 
either a day-release, sandwich or 
correspondence course basis. 

fb) Agricultural and engineering poly¬ 
technics should organize short con¬ 
densed courses for the upgrading 
of skills of those who have entered 
into employment or the retraining 
and re-education of those already 
qualified. 

(c) A large number of courses offered 
in industrial training institutes re¬ 
quire the completion of Class X as 
a qualification for entry. We have 


(c) A large number of the students who 
drop out after Class VII or Class 

1. This was 16 and is now reduced to 15. For details, see Chapter XV. 

2. Ibii, 
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recommended^ a rapid expansion of 
these facilities. 

(d) In addition to the courses so far 
described, a wide range of other 
courses in health, commerce, admi¬ 
nistration, small-scale industries 
and the services should be develop¬ 
ed ranging in duration from six 
months to three years for a certi¬ 
ficate or a diploma qualification. 
These can also be offered on a part- 
time basis or through correspond¬ 
ence for those already in employ¬ 
ment. The lists of such coursese 
annexed to Chapters XIV and XV 
give an jdea of the scope of the 
facilities which the Commission 
has in mind. 

In view of the importance of the , 
gramme and the large scale of the opera¬ 
tions to be undertaken, it is essential that 
special sections should be created within the 
State Departments of Education and charg¬ 
ed with the overall organization of courses 
of this nature, whether full-time or part- 
time. In organizing such programmes the 
sections should bear in mind the manpow’er 
needs and w’ork in close collaboration with 
the machinery for vocational guidance and 
with industry and employers generally. 

7.49. Central Grants lor Development of 
Vocational Education at the School Stage. 
We attach very great importance to the vo- 
cationalization of secondary education. For 
this purpose, we recommend that the Cen¬ 
tral Government should provide special 
grants to State Goveimments in the 
centrally sponsored sector. It was the 
federal grants for vocationalization in 
secondary schools that stimulated the voca¬ 
tionalization of secondary education in the 
USA, and this experience has a valuable 
lesson for India. The following description 
of the American experience will be of in¬ 
terest to those concerned with the problem 

Federal grants for vocational education be?an 
with the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. The activity 
was directed at the development of what was re¬ 
garded as a neglected area of education. That Is, 
high school programmes were seen as strongly 
oriented toward preparation for college; students 
whose plans did not include college were ''.fTererl 
little or no instruction in preparation for useful 
employment.Smith-Hughes provided con¬ 

tinuing appropriations in support d salariee of 
teachers of agriculture, home economics, trades 

and industry, and the distributive occupation?. 

....'.Additional monies were appropriated for nre- 
paration of vocational teachers and for adminis¬ 
tration of the act by the U.S. Office of Education. 


The George-Barden Act of 1946 authorized 
appropriations of additional sums for training 
in the four main fields of vocational education 

listed above.The requirements for 

participation by states in this Act are essentially 

the same as in the Smith-Hughes. 

Finally, under Title VIII of the National 
Defence Education Act of 1958 an additional $ 15 
million is authorized, specifically to be used for 
area vocational schools in the training of highly 

skilled technicians. 

Since the intent of the grant programmes has 
been to stimulate activity, it must be stated that 
they have been successful. In 1917, something 
less than $ 3 million was spent on vocational edu¬ 
cation by all levels of government, and there were 
less than 200.000 pupils enrolled. Forty years 
later, expenditure stood at $ 176 million and en¬ 
rolment had increased to 3.4 million pupils. It 
i? hard to believe that'advance would have been 
so great in the absence of federal leadership At 
present federal funds are overmatched bv both 
state and local expenditures taken separately.- 

7.50. Part-time Edocation. Another im¬ 
portant aspect of the expansion of secondary 
education is the need to provide part-time 
education. This hardly exists at present; 
and it will have to be expanded very largely 
on the following lines. 

(1) Lower Secondary Stage. We visua¬ 
lize the following programmes; 

(a) Some students who have complet¬ 
ed the primary school and are un¬ 
able to continue their studies on a 
full-time basis may wi.sh to prepare 
themselves for the high school 
examination at the end of Class X. 
Part-time courses similar to the 
full-time ones should be organized 
for such students on the lines of the 
courses in existing night high 
schools. The courses are expected 
to be run. by and large, in the 
buildings of the full-time schools so 
that part-time students may u.se the 
same equipment. The teachers will 
also be largely drawn from the 
.same source and receive extra pay¬ 
ment for the work. Ordinarily, the 
students will take a somewhat 
longer time to complete these 
covirses. 

(b> Courses of the above type will, 
however, be few. and the large 
majority of part-time education 
wnll be of a vocational character 
required bv those who have actual¬ 
ly adopted some career and desire 
to improve their professional effi¬ 
ciency. The success of these pro¬ 
grammes. which will be of various 


T Chapter XV. 

2 C.S. Benc"‘n. The Economic^ c f PuhUc Education Hought(>n Mifflin New Y'''rk- pp. 21S2-63. 
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ty^s, will depend upon the flexi¬ 
bility of organization and the ex¬ 
tent to which they meet the needs of 
the students. However, the follow¬ 
ing two types will be the most im- 
pc^nt: 

(i) Courses in Agriculture. We 
recommend that part-time courses 
should be organized for students 
who have left the primary school 
and taken to farming as a vocation. 
The principle object of these 
courses should be to introduce the 
young persons to improved farming 
methods, but they will also contain 
an element of general education. 
They may be arranged to suit the 
convenience of the students; for 
example, they may be run one or 
two days a week or on a full-time 
basis for two to six weeks in a year. 
Such courses can be conducted in 
the agricultural polytechnics pro¬ 
posed to be set up, the agricultural 
high schools and especially at the 
primary extension centres.^ if 
vigorous steps are taken in this 
direction, we believe that about 
one-third to one-half of the total 
enrolment in vocational education 
would be in courses of this type, 

(ii> Special Courses for Girls. 
For girls leaving the primary school 
at about the age of 14, we propose 
the organization of part-time or 
full-time courses in home science or 
household industries like tailoring, 
arts and crafts, poultry, dairying, 
etc., to prepare them better for 
their future life as housewives and 
mothers. These may be short full¬ 
time courses or part-time courses 
over a long duration and can be 
both useful and popular. 

(2) Higher Secondary Stage- Programmes 
of part-time education at this stage are 
very important and 'vrill include the fol¬ 
lowing: 

(a) part-time courses organized on t^e 
general pattern of the full-time 
ones meant for those who would 
like to pass the higher secondary 
examination; 

(b) part-time courses in agriculture 
for those who have taken to agri¬ 
culture as a career; 

(c) part-time courses in industry for 
those who have joined it; 


(d) i^cial courses for girls on the 
lines of those recommended at the 
lower secondary stage^ but con¬ 
ducted at a higher level in view of 
the better general education which 
the students would have received; 
and 

(e) part-time courses for those whe 
want to be self-employed. 

7.51. The scale of enrolments we have in 
view for part-time education is indicated 
below. 

(1) Lower Secondary Stage. At present, 
most of tne enrOiments at this stage 
Is on a full-time basis. There are 
a few mgnt high schools in big 
cities whicn provide part-time eau- 
c a lion to workers; but their enrol¬ 
ment is extremely small. It is now 
expected that efforts will be made 
to provide part-time education on 
a large scale, and that one-flfth of 
the total enrolment will be on a 
part-time basis. 

(2) Higher Secondary Stage. The 
measures to be aaopted at this stage 
will be similar to tnose mentioned 
above, and we expect about one- 
fourth of the total enrolment to be 
in courses of part-time or corres¬ 
pondence education. 

7.52. Education of Girls. Special emphasis 
has been laid in these proposals on the ex¬ 
pansion of secondary education among girls. 
It will be seen from Table 7.6 that 

—^at the lower secondary stage, the 

proportion of the enrolment of girls 
to that of boys was about 1:6 in 
1950-51 and that it is now 1; 3. 
During the next twenty years, this 
will rise to 1:2; and 

—at the higher secondary stage, the 
proportion of the enrolment of 
^rls to that of boys was about 1:6.5 
in 1950-51 and that it is now about 
1:5. During the next twenty years, 
it is proposed to be raised to 1 :3. 

7.53. Special efforts would be needed to 
achieve an expansion of this order. The 
problem has been examined by the 
National Committee on Women’s Educa¬ 
tion and we broadly agree with its detailed 
recommendations on the subject. In parti¬ 
cular, we would like to invite attention to 
the following: 

(1) Public opinion is generally not in 
favour of accepting co^ucation 
at the secondary stage. Separate 


I Ghi^ XIV. 
41 Edn.— 23 . 
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schools for girls should, therefore, 
be specially encouraged. In smal¬ 
ler places where separate schools 
are not financially leasible, there 
should be a rule that a school which 
admits girls should have some 
women members on its staff. 

(2) Hostels for girls should be encour¬ 
aged. Where feasible, subsidized 
transport may be arranged. 

(3) Special consideration should be 
shown to girls in the scholarships 
programme that may be developed 
at this stage. 

7.54. We have deliberately emphasized 
the development for part-time and voca¬ 
tional education for girls at this stage. As 
girls are more useful at home, they tend to 
De withdravrn from schools earlier than 
boys, and, therefore, the provision of part- 
time education is more needed for them 
than for boys- The same is true of voca¬ 
tional education also. A vast majority of 
girls that leave school at 14 would be bene- 
hted by short vocational courses or by 
courses in home science which would help 
them in their future life. These need 
greater emphasis than a mere continuation 
of general education. 

Planning the Location of Schools 

7.55. In planning the expansion of faci¬ 
lities in primary and secondary education 
on the scale which has been described 
earlier, one of the important problems to 
be attended to is the planning and loca¬ 
tion of schools. The need to adopt a ra¬ 
tional policy in this matter is obvious: pro¬ 
per location will avoid waste and duplica¬ 
tion, and size is related intimately to cost 
and efiBciency. Institutions of vocational 
education should invariably be located in 
close proximity to the industries concern¬ 


ed, otherwise they will serve little useful 
purpose, and in some situations the results 
may be even pernicious. Unfortunately, 
it has not yet been possible to evolve and 
implement a proper policy in this regard: 
several of our institutions are badly located; 
many of them are too small; and some are 
too Dig to be manageable. It is desirable 
for the State Education Departments con¬ 
cerned with the planning of educational 
institutions, to evolve some guide-lines for 
determining the location ana size of each 
category ot educational institutions. We 
make below some tentative proposals lor 
this purpose. 

7.56. Primary Schools. At this stage, 
accessibility is the over-riding consideration 
and small schools, in spite of their heavier 
cost and lower efficiency, must be accepted. 
The optimum size of a school is: lor a 
lower primary school—4 or 5 teachers and 
an enrolment of 160 to 200, i.e., a school ot 
4 or 5 classes; and for a higher primary 
school, a school of 7 or 8 classes, a teacher 
for each class (excluding the headmaster) 
and an enrolment of 300—400. Wherever 
possible, schools of this size (or even bigger 
ones) should be established. This can be 
done in all urban areas and in villages of 
1,500 persons or more- Since, however, 
small villages predominate, small schools 
will have to be established, in spite of their 
comparatively greater cost and lower effi¬ 
ciency. The general rule should be to estab¬ 
lish a lower primary school within a mile 
or so of the home of every child and a 
higher primary school, within three miles. 
Villages with a population of 200—300 
should have a lower primary school and 
those with a population of 700 or more 
should have a higher primary school. The 
present position at the lower primary stage 
is given in Table 7.8 and in the chart on 
page 177. 


TABLE 7*8. DISTRIBUTION OF LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SECI'IONS ACCORDING TO SIZE (1965) 


State 



Percentage of Lower Primary Scho<ds with Enrolment 




Below 

30— 

50— 

70— 

100— 

140 — 

180— 

240— 

320— 

400 and 

Total 


30 

49 

69 

99 

139 

179 

239 

319 

399 

above 


^ndnra Pradesh 

6*4 

20-9 

T9*3 

21-4 

15*1 

7*4 

4*9 

2*6 

1*6 

0*4 

100 0 

Kerala . 

O-I 

o*i 

0-6 

2-6 

25*1 

19*8 

19 3 

12-7 

6*7 

12*9 


l^tadhya Pradesh 

32*3 

20-6 

196 

10-6 

9-1 

2*8 

2-5 

1*3 

0-6 

0*6 

100*0 

Mahanuhtra . 

14*3 

24-8 

17-8 

10-7 

8-8 

61 

6-4 

4*5 

2*8 

3*8 

lOO' 0 

Mysore 

ir-8 

20-7 

14*7 

r6*i 

13*6 

81 

7-0 

3 9 

2*2 

1*9 

100*0 

Orissa 

20-0 

31*6 

16-6 

13 *« 

7.7 

5*3 

3*6 

l*i 

0*3 


100'0 

Puniab . 

Raiaschan 

6-2 
24 O 

14*0 

27*3 

X6<8 

17*5 

25 0 
12*3 

16-5 

8-8 

7-6 

4-1 

6-2 

3-2 

2*8 

1-5 

1*7 

0*6 

3*2 

0*7 

100*0 

100*0 

Uttar Pradesh 

4*2 

12*5 

t3*5 

l8-8 

i8*5 

13*0 

11*5 

5*7 

t*5 

o*S 

100*0 

Total 

12*7 

20*4 

15*9 

151 

13*2 

80 

6*9 

3*9 

1*9 

2*0 

100*0 


Source. Data supplied by the State Governments (based on a study of 29 districts). 
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It will be seen that about one-third of all 
jaimary sdiools have an enrolment of less 
than 40 pupils, and about two-thirds have 
an enrolment of less dian cne lamdred. 
Only alx)ut one-fourth of the schools have 
an enrolment of 140 and more, where a 


teadier can be placed in diarge of each 
separate class. 

7.57. Similar data for the higher primary 
schools is given in Table 7.9. (See also chart 
on page 179). 


TABLE 7 - 9 . DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SECTIONS ACCORDING TO SIZE ( 1965 ) 


Percentage of Higher Primary Schools with Enrolment 


State 



Below 

20 

20— 

39 

40 — 

59 

60 — 

79 

So— 

119 

120— 

159 

160 — 

199 

200— 

279 

280— 

399 

400 

and above Total 

Andhra ftadesh 

8*3 

14-5 

9*3 

12*4 

11-7 

10-1 

7*8 

7*1 

90 

9*8 

100 0 

Kerala 


0*5 

2-6 

4*9 

21*3 

17*6 

12-4 

14*9 

14*3 

11*5 

lOO-O 

Miihva Pradesh 

13*9 

22*6 

17-5 

12-8 

15*7 

6-8 

3*8 

2*9 

3*1 

0-9 

1000 

Mahrasntra . 

. 11*0 

15*9 

14-3 

12*1 

12*4 

9-8 

5*5 

2*3 

0-8 


lOO-O 

Mysore 

13-8 

22-8 

19-5 

13*3 

14-3 

6-1 

4*4 

3*6 

1*7 

0-5 

100 0 

Orissa , 

51 

29-4 

21-8 

12-9 

12-4 

9*8 

S -5 

3*3 

0-8 


1000 

Punjab 

ft 

4*6 

161 

10-3 

10-4 

150 

161 

I6i 

5*7 

4*6 

100 0 

Raiarthan 

2*8 

6-7 

14-3 

15*2 

23*5 

12-7 

9-8 

6-4 

4*2 

4*4 

JOOO 

Uttar Pradesh 

5-7 

4-2 

7 -T 

8-4 

21-5 

15-2 

11-7 

n -9 

12-6 

1-7 

1000 

Total 

. 9-3 

15*9 

14-2 

II -7 

150 

10-3 

7-6 

7-0 

5*6 

3*4 

100-0 


Sourct . Data suoolied bv the State Governments. The enrolments given in this table are of the higher primary classes 
(Qasses V—VII or VI—VIII) only. Most of thes e schools have also lower primary classes attached tothcm. 


It may be assumed that the enrolment in 
the higher primary classes should be about 
120 so that one teacher can be out economi¬ 
cally in charge of each dass. On this basis, 
only one-third of the schools will cftmlify. 
Even if it is assumed that the enrolment in 
the higher primary classes should be about 
60, 40 per cent of the institutions fall below 
this level. 

7.58. We do not imder-estimate the diffi¬ 
culties involved in the arrangement pro¬ 
posed above. We feel, however, that the 
establishment of larger and more efficient 
primary schools would be facilitated if 
peoole could be persuaded to accept mixed 
schools at the primary stage and if small 
neighbouring villages could induced to 
share a bigger and more efficient s^ool in 
common, instead of insisting on their own 
'schools, however small. We recommend 
that attempts should be made to educate 
public opinion on these lines. 

7.59. The problem of small villages is 
serious. The’ first education survey—now 
under revision—showed that out of the 
840,000 habitations in the country, 254,000 


(or 30 per cent) had a population of less 
than 100; 189.000 (or 23 per cent) had a 
population between lOO and 199: and 114,000 
(or 14 per cent) had a population between 
200 and 299. They also contained about 25 
per cent of the total population. A long¬ 
term goal should be to merge these villages 
into bigger ones. In the meantime, they 
should be grouped together, wherever pos¬ 
sible, so as to make the economic provision 
of schools (and other social services) pos¬ 
sible. 

7.60. Secondary Schools. In secondary 
education and still more so in higher educa¬ 
tion, accessibility becomes a comparatively 
minor con«;ideration, and the emphasis has 
to be shifted to the creation of institutions 
of a size that is economic and efficient. The 
significance of this policy is not appreciated 
and there are at present a very large num¬ 
ber of small secondary schools which it is 
extremely costly and difficult to improve to 
adequate levels of efficiency- How bad the 
.situation actually is can be seen from Table 
7.10 giving statistics collected by the Com¬ 
mission in twentv-nine districts. (See also 
chart oil page 181). 
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TABLE 7 10 . distribution OF HIGH/HIGHBR SECONDARY SCHOOLS/SECTIONS ACCORDING 

TO SIZE (1965) 

Percentage of High/Highcr Secondary Schooh with Enrolments 



Below 

lOO 

100 — 
139 

KAO-*— 

179 

180— 
239 

240^ 

319 

320— 

399 

400— 
479 

480— 

5 T 9 

520 

and 

above 

Tt>tal 

Andhra Pradesh 

4II 

15-2 

Si 

9-3 

7-4 

6-7 

6*3 

0-7 

5 '~ 

100 0 

Kerala 

4-5 

8-3 

4*5 

8*3 

9-6 

12-8 

84 

3-2 

40-4 

lOOO 

Madhya Pradesh 

35-5 

10-5 

II -9 

13-2 

92 

7.9 

3-9 

26 

3*3 

100-0 

Maharashtra 

25-6 

8-2 

7*8 

4-4 

III 

IIO 

141 

7-2 

10 6 

100*0 

Mysore 

19-9 

11/ 

10*6 

11-4 

131 

8-2 

7'1 

2- S 

15-2 

100*0 

Orissa 

29 2 

19 2 

19-2 

i6-6 

8-3 

50 

2-5 



1000 

Punjab 

364 

15-2 

21*2 

91 

91 

30 

30 


30 

lOO-O 

Rajasthan 

45 -1 

21-4 

8-4 

9 5 

7-2 

2-4 


2-4 

36 

100*0 

Ut»r Pradesh 

21-3 

II-6 

5*8 

13 ’5 

u -7 

104 

-V2 

0-6 

21-9 

100 0 

Total 

266 

II -7 

91 

8-9 

10-3 

90 

S-2 

3*5 

I2-- 

100 0 


Source, Data supplied by the State Governments. 


In order to be v/ell equipped and efficient, 
a secondary school should have at least 
three divisions in each of the three classes 
of the secondary stage, i.c., a total of nine 
divisions and an enrolment between 360 and 
450. With a school of this size, a staff of 
about 20 teachers is possible and all the 
necessary facilities can be provided without 
increasing the cost oer student unduly. If 
the spedfications are lowered to two divi¬ 
sions per class or a total of six divisions— 
and this is the very minimum possible—toe 
enrolment wil be between 240 am 300. 
But the existing position is unsatisfadory 
on both these criteria. As many as 26.6 per 
cent of our secondary schools have an en¬ 
rolment of less than KK^the 
varying from 4.5 per cent in Krala to 45.1 
per cent in Rajasthan. About ^.3 per wnt 
S^e an enrolment of 400 and over. The 
best position is in Kerala, wh^e b^use of 
c(Mitinuous habitation and density P°P^®" 
tion, 52 per cent of schools have an enrol 
ment of^ and over. The worst positaon 

is probably in Rajasthan where 

per cent of the schools have an enrolment 

of 240 and above. 

7.61. The policy implications are 
An effort has to be made to slow down the 


proliferation of small and uneconomic in¬ 
stitutions- It .should be difficult for new 
secondary schools to be established 
except in areas where a clear local need can 
be proved and where there is a reasonable 
chance of the new school growing to a 
l easonable size within tive years or so. To 
achieve this, it is desirable to prescribe 
stringent conditions for recognition and to 
enforce them strictly. A good working rule 
would be to establish a secondary school 
serving a radius of five to seven miles with 
a total population coverage of 10,000 to 
15.000; and* to adopt the practice of provid¬ 
ing transport in the form of a bicycle to 
students who live at comparatively long 
distances, and hostel facilities, where neces¬ 
sary. In certain areas, secondary schools 
have already proliferated to such an extent 
that it is not the establishment of new 
secondary schools, but the consolidatitm of 
existing ones that is the urgent need of the 
day. 

7 62 Vocational Schools. Institutions 9 ^ 
vocational education have 
size to be economical and efficient. Tne 
existing position in this regard lates 
statistics available are for 1961-62) is given 
in Table 7.11. 
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TABLE 7 II. SIZE OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS (i96i-d2> 


Type of institution 

No. of 
institutions 

Total 

enrolment 

Bnrolm^t per 
institution 

1. Agriculture. 

2. Engineeting and Technology . . . . 

3. Medicine . . ' . 

4. Teachers* Training Schools . . . . 

106 

29 s 

177 

1,134 

8,428 

86,228 

11,257 

121,652 

80 

292 

64 

107 

All Vocahonal Schools .... 

3,849 

419,043 

109 


Sourct. Ministry of Education, Form A. 


It will be seen that schools of agriculture 
are too small to be efficient. Medical 
schools are also of a small size, but this is 
probably unavoidable as these institutions 
are mostly attached to hospitals. The train¬ 
ing schools for primary teachers as well as 
the training colleges for secondary teachers 
are also very small in size. Elsewhere, W’e 
have recommended that the minimum size 
of such an institution should be about 200 
for colleges (one-year course) and 400 for 
schools (two-year course).^ Care will also 
have to be talken to see that all vocational 
schools are so located as to be close to the 
industry concerned. This has not always 
happened and we have witnessed instances 
w’here polytechnics have been located in a 
rural setting w’here there is no industry, and 
agricultural institutions located in urban 


areas where they do not and cannot have a 
farm of adequate size. Locations of this 
type lead to infructuous expenditure and 
should be avoided. 


7.63. The need to prepare careful plans 
for the location of educational institutions 
and the development of all school education 
within a given area such as a County 
Council was recognised in England as early 
as in 1940. and due provision for it was made 
in the Education Act of 1944.^ The results 
have been very good and this experience 
can be of great use to us in evolving suitable 
criteria and in preparing District Educa¬ 
tional Development Plans. We trust inat 
the new education survey will be used for 
the preparation of such plans- 


1 Chafer IV. 

2 Section* 11—16 of the BAtcatum Act (tf EttgUmd and Wales, 1944. 
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h.ul. The sc‘ht>oi curneuiuni is in a slaio 
of flux all over the world today. In deve- 
j iping (•ountnes ii is gem.ially criticised as 
I K ing nmde ouate anci on', mode d. and not 
pmperiy d<'Sign'd to nu ■ ‘ th" ueeas oi 
’. lodcrn li’.nes. Even in . n t‘du(.-atiunally 
;'rh‘ane»'<i nation like thr' USA. tthere the 
traditional curriculum had been radically 
transformed U-ng ago under the impact of 
{U'ogressive education, tht* content of th<’ 
^'Jhool courses is being challenged by seve- 
rai .scholars and university men. and a new 
reiorm mc»vemeni has ben started which 
mav bring in swet ping curricular changes 
in schol education. This widespread clis- 
saiisfaclion with the curriculum is due m 
many causes. In the first place, the tremen¬ 
dous explosion of kncnvledge in recent yeais 
and the reformulation of the basic concepts 
in the physical, biological and social scien¬ 
ces has brought into sharp relief the inade¬ 
quacies of existing school programmes. 
The gulf between the school and the uni- 
41 Edn.—24. 


versity in the major academic disciplines, 
which was always wide, has become wider 
.still with the rapid advance of science. ?e- 
condlv. there has been a rethinking in edu¬ 
cational circles about the nature and dura¬ 
tion of the education that is imparted in 
the ordinary secondar}' school. Expert 
opinion now generally favours the leng¬ 
thening of the period of general education 
and the postponement of specialised study 
to a later period in the secondary school 
course. Again, with the necessity of in¬ 
cluding more and more significant items 
in an already overpacked school curri¬ 
culum, it is realized that there is a good 
deal of useless educational lumber in the 
school courses which can be safely discard¬ 
ed and that more d\mamic and stimulat¬ 
ing methods can be developed for present¬ 
ing essential knowledge. All these factors 
are responsible for the increasing pressures 
for the reform of the school curriculum. 
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8.02. Against the background of the 
striking curricular developments that are 
taking place abroad, the school curriculum 
in India will be found to be very narrowly 
conceived and largely out-of-date. Educa¬ 
tion is a three-fold process of imparting 
knowledge, developing skills and inculcat¬ 
ing proper interests, attitudes and values. 
Our schools (and also our colleges) are 
mostly concerned with the first part of the 
process—the imparting of knowledge—and 
carry out even this in an unsatisfactory 
way. The curriculum places a premium on 
bookish knowledge and rote learning, makes 
inadequate provision for practical activities 
and experiences, and is dominated by exa¬ 
minations, external and internal. Moreover, 
as the development of useful skills and the 
inculcation of the right kind of interests, 
attitudes and values are not given sufficient 
emphasis, the curriculum becomes not only 
out of step with modern knowledge, but 
also out of tune with the life of the people. 
There is thus urgent need to raise, upgrade 
and improve the school curriculum. 

Essentials of Curricular Development 

3.03. Measures Needed for Cunicnlar De¬ 
velopment. Most of the curricular revision 
attempted so far has been of an ad hoc cha¬ 
racter—not generally preceded by careful 
research, not based on adequate expertise 
and not followed by such necessary support¬ 
ing measures as the preparation of learning 
materials, the orientation of teachers or the 
provision of the needed physical facilities. 
What is worse, the curricula are prepared 
at the State level and are prescribed uni¬ 
formly for ail the schools in the State. Such 
a procedure cramps the freedom of head¬ 
masters and teachers and renders experi¬ 
mental work almost impossible. It also 
makes curriculum revision very difficult 
and infrequent. This problem which faces 
education at all stages is particularly acute 
at the school level. It is this weakness of 
school education that compels colleges to 
spend time on what is essentially school 
work; and the content of higher education 
cannot be adequately deepened until the 
school curricula are upgraded and made 
more challenging. 

8.04. For upgrading the school curricu¬ 
lum, a number of important steps have to be 
taken. The more important of these have 
been indicated below. 

(1) Research in Curriculum^ The first 
is the need for systematic curricular re¬ 


search so that the revision of the curricu¬ 
lum may be worked out as a well coordinat¬ 
ed programme of improvement on the basis 
of the findings of experts instead of being 
rushed through haphazardly and in a piece¬ 
meal fashion, as often happens in many 
States today. Facilities for such research 
should be established in the universities, 
in the secondary training colleges, in the 
State Institutes of Education and in the 
State Boards of School Education. It 
would also bo advantageous to have some 
experts in curriculum on the staff of the 
State Boards of School Education who 
would work in close collaboration with the 
State Evaluation Organizations and the 
State Institutes of Education. 

(2) Preparation of Textbooks and other 
Teaching Aids. Basic to the success of any 
attempt at curriculum improvement is the 
preparation of suitable textbooks, teachers’ 
guides and other teaching and learning 
materials. The.se define the goals and the 
content of the new programmes in terms 
meaningful to the school, and as actual 
tools used by the teacher and the pupil, 
they lend substance and sicnif'cance to the 
proposed changes. 

(3) In-service Education of Teachers. In 
addition to this, it is neees.sary to make the 
teacher understand the chief features of 
the new curriculum with a view to develop¬ 
ing improved teacher competence, better 
teaching skills, and a more sensitive aware- 
ne.>s of the teacning-leaining proce.ss in the 
changed situation. Accordingly, an exten¬ 
sive programme of in-servicc education con¬ 
sisting of seminars and refresher courses, 
should be arranged to orient the teachers 
to the revised curriculum. 


8.05. Relating Curricula to Available 
Facilities. A curriculum should be related 
to the quality of teachers, the facilities 
available in the school and the needs of the 
students with reference to their socio¬ 
economic background. These vary im¬ 
mensely from one institution to another. 
Consequently, a single State curriculum de¬ 
signed to serve the needs of the average 
school ceases to be meaningful for the large 
variety of institutions in the State. It 
proves to be beyond the competence of the 
w'eaker institutions and fails to provide an 
adequate challenge to the better ones. 
The solution lies in making it possible for 
schools to devise and adopt curricula suited 
to their own needs and to vie with one an¬ 
other in upgrading them. 
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8.06. Freedom to Schools to Adopt Ex¬ 
perimental Curricula. Two steps are need¬ 
ed before this development can take place. 
The first is to permit .schools to try out ex¬ 
perimental curricula. The general rule 
should be that a school will follow the com¬ 
mon curricula prescribed by the Depart¬ 
ment unless it has prepared alternative 
curricula of its owm and adopts them with 
the prior approval of the Department. Such 
a provision is found in some States oven 
today, but it exists only on iiaper. Most 
schools do not have the courage and the 
ability to take advantage of this freedom, 
and those that do embark on any bold cur¬ 
ricular venture often find their enthusiasm 
dampened on account of the vagaries of an 
unimaginative educational administration. 
There is n('ed for greater initiative and com¬ 
petence on the part of the schools and a 
more libera! altitude on the part of the 
Department for promoting experimentation 
Teacher training institutions having model 
t)r demonstration schools under them can 
give a lead in this matter. The same can 
1)0 done by universities in the experimental 
schools which, as recommended by us. 
should be conducted bv them for the im- 
].)rovement of quality in school education. 


8.07. Gradual Infrodiiction of Advanced 
Curricula. The second, and even more 
significant stop, would be for the State 
Boards of .School Education to prepare ad¬ 
vanced curricula an;i introduce them pro- 
cre.s.sively in all tixe schools and all the 
subjects through a phased programme 
spread over a number of years. For this 
purpose, the Boards should finalize two sets 
of curricula, advanc’d and ordinary. The 
ordinary curriculum would be common for 
all the "schools The advanced curriculum 
would be one which can at pre.sent be adopt- 
f'd only by th- good schools but which may 
become the f’i dinar>* curriculum, let us 
say. about ten years hence. For instance, 
we have recommended in Chapter II that 
the standard reached in the external ex¬ 
amination at the end of Class X at present 
should be gradually raised, within a period 
of about ten years, to the standard of the 
present higher secondarv. (i.e.. the standard 
reached at the end of Class XT). In terms 
of this recommendation, the present cur¬ 
riculum for Classes I to X would be the 
ordinary curriculum, and the proposed ciir- 
riculum for the same classes (with the 
content raised to the higher secondary 
level) would be the advanced cumculum. 
This is stated by way of illustration only: 


and we would like to stress that an ad¬ 
vanced curriculum does not necessarily iro- 
ply the teaching of topics generally pre¬ 
scribed for higher classes. It may also 
mean a study of the given subject at much 
greater depth than is done in the ordinary 
curriculum. 

8.08. State Boards of School Education 
should prescribe conditions for introducing 
the advanced curriculum in a given subject 
in terms of the qualifications and compe¬ 
tence of the teachers and the facilities re¬ 
quired. Schools which satisfy these con¬ 
ditions should be allowed to introduce the 
advanced courses while others teach the 
ordinary ones. The introduction of ad¬ 
vanced courses would involve the following 
measures; 

A school need not adopt the ad¬ 
vanced curriculum in all the sub¬ 
jects. It may begin with one or 
two .subjects, and then gradually 
cover more subjects, or even the 
entire course in a well-planned 
programme suited to its conven¬ 
ience. 

— It should be open to a student in a 
school which has not adopted the 
advanced curriculum to prepare 
himself privately for it if he so .le- 
sires. 

— The Board of School Education 
should arrange for examining can¬ 
didates at the external examin¬ 
ations both the advanced and the 
ordinary courses. 

— A beginning should be made with 
the introduction of advanced cour¬ 
ses in some subjects at least such a.s 
science, mathematics and langu¬ 
ages. in those schools which are 
ready (or can be helped to get ready 
in a short time) to adopt them. 

— In course of time, more and more 
schools should be assisted to adopt 
the advanced courses by securing 
qualified teachers and providing 
the needed facilities. Every year 
such ‘aspirant' schools should be 
identified and given the necessarv 
assistance to develop the advanced 
curriculum. An essential part of 
this assistance consists in preparing 
the teachers for handling the new 
courses. 

Under a programme of this type, it will 
be possible to introduce advanced courses 
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progressively in one school after another 
until most of the schools and almost all 
school subjects are covered. Once the pro¬ 
gramme is initiated, a healthy competition 
will arise among several schools to opt foi 
the advanced courses, which will have much 
prestige velue. If this enthusiasm is pro¬ 
perly util’sed and encouraged, the cur¬ 
riculum will be upgraded in due course in 
all the institutions and the whole process 
can then be restarted towards some higher 
goal. We will thus have a built-in mech¬ 
anism in the educational system which will 
operate for a continual deepening of ihe 
content of school education. 

8.09. Subject Teachers' Associations. We 

would like the State governments to 
encourage the formation of subject teachers’ 
association.s for the different school sub¬ 
jects. Thi.s will stimulate initiative and 
experimentation and assist in the revision 
and upgrading of curricula through the 
provision of better teaching materials and 
the use of improved techniques of U'aching 
and evaluation. It should be a responsi¬ 
bility of the State Education Departments, 
working through the State Boards of 
School Education. to assist the subject 
teachers’ associations to hold neriodical 
seminars and conferences and to conduct 
journals of their own, most of which would 
naturallv be in the regional languages 
The NCERT should coordinate the work of 
each State-level association, help the for¬ 
mation of all-India subject teachers’ as¬ 
sociations and assist in running journals at 
bne national level, in English and in Hindi. 
r..r the use of teachers all over India. 

Org.\niz.\tion of the Curriculum 

8.10. Curriculum of the First Ten Years. 

We shall now consider the broad features 
of the curriculum a’ it should be organized 
to achieve the objectives of school educa¬ 
tion. For the first seven years of schooling, 
as we have indicated elsewhere, thore uill 
be an undifferentiated course of general 
education for all. Of those who continue 
their studies after Class VIT. an eslimatof] 
20 per cent are expected to be provided 
with full-time or part-time vocational edu¬ 
cation. the nature and scope of which have 
been indicated in the previous chapter. The 
remaining 80 per cent of the pupils at 
school should, in our opinion, continue to 
receive general education for a further 
period of three years, without anv diversi¬ 
fication of studies, but with provision of 
courses at two levels and of options in crea¬ 


tive activities and types of work-experience. 
In otiier words, lor (hr vad majority of 
pupils there would be a sirigic curricular 
stream from Class I to Class X. ending 
with the first external or public examina¬ 
tion. and there would be no 'streaming’ or 
specialization in tins general course. 

8.11. Scheme of Multipurpose Schools. It 
will be seen that this propo.sal is quite 
different from the scht'me of higher secon¬ 
dary education recommended by the Secon¬ 
dary Education Commission, which has 
been under implementation in certain States 
during the last ten years This scheme re¬ 
quired a diversification of studies at the 
end of Class VIII and the provision of a 
variety of courses for students in Classes 
IX to XI A number of multipurpose 
higher secondary school' have boon opened 
offering different group- of elec.ive subjects 
to students in the last threo classes. .Stu¬ 
dents are divided into streams according to 
their optional groups, and the opportuni¬ 
ties for further education an* determined, 
bv and large, in terms of the group.s select¬ 
ed. 

8.12. In (iiscus.sing tlv' .strivturc of the 

♦educational systemb Wt- lefcTrcd to the 
basic defects tlv fvp.h ' sir 'dary t-at- 
tern. The mubipurposr s h els, which should 
reallv be called me,]* ih-iP'ra.l schoek. re¬ 
produce tbe.se dcfect.s in an inten.sified form. 
Vo.st of the students who i'u'n these schools 
have onlv one purpose in vPnv to pursue 
their studies further a- a university. Con- 
'•■'nuentlv, .streams lik'^’ arts and agri- 
eiilture and e’zen the terhnic;d stream, which 
do not lead to popular cou!<(>^‘ at the- uni- 
vorsitv .stage are taken un bv few students, 
and the science eourso is at a high pre¬ 
mium .At thr^ nr('S''*nt stag'' of our oenno- 
mv. a muUiplieitv of exnonsive courses cate¬ 
ring for the special inO'rosts of 'mall group.s 
of students cannot be nre.^eribc^d in schools 
of general eduenbon ;m;dvsi,s of the 

•bff'^rent group.s of electives in the existing 
multipurpose .schools wib show that com- 
unrativelv few .schools mo^-e 'ban 'hroe 

rb’'er.sified groups, so that o’^e of the main 
oblects for which the .'scheme of divcr.sifica- 
tion was introdueorl --to provide .a variety 
of courses to suit the different interests, ap- 
tdudes and interests of adolescent students 
- has not been realized. 

8.13. One of the maior weaknes.ses in the 
scheme is that .specialization of sbidies be¬ 
gins too earlv. We havo seen schools where, 
at the age of 13 or 14. '’ ’le students ere classi¬ 
fied as belonging to the pre-engineering or 


• Chapter IT. 
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the pre-medical section. The streaming of 
pupils in this way into specialii-.ed groups 
from Class IX upwards is undesirable. We 
mentioned earlier^ that recent world trends 
in secondary education are in the airectico 
of lengthening the period of general educa¬ 
tion and postponing diversification and spe¬ 
cialization to the second cycle or senior 
stage of secondary education, Wt\ there¬ 
fore, recommend that in the non-vocational 
schools a common curriculum of general 
education should be provided i 1 the first 
ten years of school education and that di¬ 
versification of studies and specialization 
should begin only at the highcj secondary 
stage. 

8.14. StaJtdards of Attainment at the Dif¬ 
ferent Stages. Though the cuiriculum of 
the first ten years of general education cov¬ 
ering sever years of primary education (four 
years of htwor primary arid thre-? years of 
upper primary) and three years of lower 
secondary education .should be organized as 
a continuous programme of studies, the 
standard of attainment at the end of e^ach 
sub-stage in the total course should be clear¬ 
ly indicated. These standards should be 
defined in terms of the knowledge, skills, 
ahilitie.s and attitudes to be developed with 
reference to the overall objectives of school 
education, 

8.15. At the hmer primary stage (Class- 
e.> I to n') the child should receive in.s- 
1 ruction in the basic tools of learning such 
a.s reading writing and computation, and 
learn to adtu.st him.self to hi.s .surroundings 
through an elementary study of his physi¬ 
cal and social environment. He should 
participate in activities which develop his 
conslructi\e and creative skills and teach 
h;m the habits of healthy living. In order 
that a sound foundation in the mother- 
nmgue may be laid at this stage, no langu¬ 
age other than this should be introduced 
during the first four years. The curricu¬ 
lum of these classes should be gradually 
expanded and developed in keeping with 
the child’s growth and development, 

8.16. At the hiffher primary stage (Class¬ 
es V -Vllt the .study of a second language 
will be added to that of the mother-tongue, 
arithmetic skill will develop into the acqui¬ 
sition of more difficult mathematical know¬ 
ledge. environmental activities will lead to 
the study of natural and physical sciences, 
history, geography and civics, constructive 
and creative skills will provide the basis 
for the practice of simple arts and crafts, 
and the practice of healthv living will serve 
as the foundation for physical education. 


8.17. The curriculum at the secondary 
stage should meet the needs of the adoles¬ 
cent as well as the needs of the democratic 
society in which he is expected to partici¬ 
pate as a citizen on reaching maturity. The 
needs of democratic citizenship will require 
the development of certain skills, attitudes 
and qualifies of character such as the capa¬ 
city for clear thinking, the ability to com¬ 
municate easily with one’s fellowmen, the 
scientific attitude of mind, a sense cf true 
patriotism and an appreciation of the value 
of productive work. The secondary school 
curriculum should contain the necessary 
educational elements for the cultivation of 
these habits, attitudes and Qualities. The 
needs of adolescence are related not only 
to the aenui-sition of knowledge and the pro¬ 
motion of intellectuaT ability but the fuller 
dev^elopment of the physical, emotional, aes¬ 
thetic and moral aspects of the pupil's per¬ 
sonality. Provision has, therefore, to be 
made in the curriculum on a more syste¬ 
matic scale than before, for programmes of 
physical education and subjects like art, 
craft, music, dancing and education in 
moral and spiritual values. 

8.18. We give below what we believe 
•should be the broad areas of curricular 
studies for the different sub-stages, and 
.shall follow this outline with a discussion 
of the .special features of the curriculum 
at each sub-stage. 

(1) Loxcer Primary Stage (Classes I-JV) 

(a) One language—the mother-tongue 
or the regional language. 

(b) Mathematics. 

(c) Study of Ihe Environment (cover¬ 
ing Science and Social Studies in 
Classes III and IV>. 

(d) Creative Activities. 

(e) Work-experience and Social Ser¬ 
vice. 

(f) Health Education. 

(2) Higher Px'imary Stage (Classes V-Vll) 

(a) Two languages—(i) the 'nother- 

tongue or the regional language, 
and (ii) Hindi or English. 

(Note: A third language (English, 
Hindi or the regional language) may 
be .studied on an ophonal basis. 

(b> Mathematicf;. 

(c) Science. 

(d) Social Studies (or History. Geogra¬ 
phy and Civics). 
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(e) Art. 

(f) Work-experience and Social Ser¬ 
vice. 

(g) Physical Education. 

(h) Education in Moral and Spiritual 
Values. 

(3) Lower Secondary Stage (Classes 
VIII—X) 

(a) Three languages. In non-Hindi 
speaking areas, these languages will 
normally be (i) the inother-tv>ngue 
or the regional language, (ii) Hindi 
at a higher or lower level, (iii) 
English at a higher or lower level. 
In Hindi speaking areas, they will 
normally be (i) the mother-tongue 
or the regional language, (ii) Eng¬ 
lish (or Hindi, if English hac: already 
been taken as the mother-tongue), 
and (iii) a modern Indian language 
other than Hindi. 

(Note: A classical language may be 
studied in addition to the above 
three languages on an optional 
basis). 

(b) Mathematics. 

(c) Science. 

(d) Historj', Geography and Civics. 

(e) Art. 

(f) Work-experience and Social Ser¬ 
vice. 

(g) Physical Education. 

(h) Education in Moral and Spiritual 
Values- 

8.19. Curriculum at the Lower Primary 
Stage. We have already suggested in an 
earlier chapter^ that the first two classes of 
the primary" school should be graded as a 
single unit, and wherever possible, this 
arrangement should be extended to cover 
Classes III and TV. The proposed curricu¬ 
lum for these classes is very simple and re¬ 
duces the load of formal suhiects. Orly 
language and elementary mathematics are 
to be specially emphasized with a view to 
developing the basic tools of learning. The 
study of the environment will be largely in¬ 
formal in the beginning and will be provid¬ 
ed by making the child observe his immedi¬ 
ate social and physical surroundings and 
talk in class about what he observes. Jn 
Class III environmental studies will gradu¬ 
ally lead to social studies and science which 
may now be treated as regular subjects, but 


in a very elementary manner. While the 
activity method will permeate all teaching, 
special activities in the form of music, art 
work, dramatics and handwork should be 
organized for creative self-expression. 
Health education will stress the formation 
of good health habits. Work-experience will 
consist largely of handwork and .social ser¬ 
vice will involve simple activities like 
cleaning the classroom, decorating the 
school, etc. 

8.20. We would like to emphasize one im¬ 
portant aspect of education at this stage, viz., 
reading with understanding. If proper foun¬ 
dations for this arc not laid at this level, 
the entire future education of the child will 
receive an irreparable set-back. Adequate 
attention has not been paid so far to re- 
.search in beginning reading, to the evolu¬ 
tion of proper methods of teaching reading 
to young children with phonetic scripts 
which the Indian languages have, to the 
nreparation of graded vocabularies, to the 
designing of primer.s and readers for Class 
I and to the evolution of tests of reading 
readiness or competence. It has not yet 
been po.ssible to organize the proper train¬ 
ing of teacher-educators at the primary level 
in these matters, and the average primary 
teacher generally tries to teach reading in 
a rule-of-thumb manner. the neglect 

•if this crucial area that is responsible for a 
good deal of the stagnation at the lower 
primary stage. We recommend that a study 
of these problems should be taken up in 
■ arncst and that a vigorous programme of 
improving reading instruction at the lower 
primary .stage should be developed in all 
narts of the countio,'. 

8.21. Curriculum at the Higher Primary’ 
Stage. When the pupil enters the higher 
prima.fy stage. learning wil] become more 
svstematic with greater stress on di.screte 
subiects. The curriculum will broaden in 
respect of subject-coverage and deepen in 
respect of content Teaching methods will 
become more systematic and standards of 
attainment more specific and definite than 
before. 

8.22. A second language, either Hindi or 
English has now to be introduced so that a 
working knowledge in one of the two link 
languages may be attained by the end of 
Class VIT. Wiile only two languages will 
be compulsory at this stage, a pupil may 
study three languages-the regional langu¬ 
age. English and Hindi—if he so desires, 
and facilities wiU have to be provided for 
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the teaching of ‘Oie'third language in every 
school. Mathematics and science will re¬ 
ceive greater stress than before. Social 
studies may continue as an integrated 
course if competent teachers and the requi¬ 
site facilities are available; otherwise the 
study of history, geography, and civics 
should be taken up as separate disciplines. 
Arts and crafts will figure more prominent¬ 
ly, the latter as a part of work-experience, 
and physical education and games will have 
their due place, A period or two a week 
should be allotted to education in moral and 
spiritual values in an organized attempt to 
develop the character of the pupils and in¬ 
culcate in them a respect for religions other 
than their own. Social service activities 
will now include participation in the life 
of the local community. 


8.23. Curriculum at the Ix)wer Secondary 
Stage. The subjects that were studied in 
Classes V. VI and VII will be continued at 
the lower iocondary stage; but with the in¬ 
creasing maturity of the .students, their 
.study has to gain in rigour and depth. Sub¬ 
ject competence in science is particularly 
important in view of the phenomenal ad- 
wances made in recent years in .scientific 
knowledge, history, g(‘(>graphy and civics; 
and present-day problems will be taught 
separately with such correlation as is natu¬ 
ral and necessary. A third language—Hindi 
or English or a modern Indian language— 
will bo introduced here on a compulsory 
basis. Work-experience will be organized, 
as far a.s possible, on a farm, work.shop or 
other production unit; social service will be 
undertaken continuously for a fixed period 
every year; and education in moral and 
spiritual values will be pro\nded on a more 
.systematic basis. 


8.24. Curriculum at the Higher Secondary 
Stage. After the completion of the first 
ten years of schooling leading to the high 
school examination, the special interests 
and abilities of the student will have been 
generally formed, and, with a good system 
of guidance and counselling, he can be help¬ 
ed in the choice of his future career and 
educational course. An extensive and varied 
programme of vocational education should 
be provided at this stage. In the light of 
the proposed enrolment policies discussed 
in the preceding chapter, 50 per rent of 
those who wish to continue their .studie.s be¬ 
yond Claas X are expected to take up full¬ 
time or part-time vocational courses and 


50 per cent will be in courses of general 
education. The latter type of courses will 
be diversified to enable the students to 
select for special study a group of any three 
subjects based on the work already done at 
the lower secondary stage. As in the exist¬ 
ing higher secondary scheme, the primary 
object of the new diversification is to pro¬ 
vide opportunities in the last two years of 
schooling for the development of the special 
academic interests of the students. 


8.25. But there are two important differ¬ 
ences between the new’ scheme and the old 
one. The first is that, since the technical, 
commercial and agricultural courses and 
probably also the courses in fine arts and 
home science, will in future be studied, 
generally speaking, in special vocational 
institutions, the present seven categories of 
elective subjects wdll in effect be reduced 
to arts and sciences. The second is that 
there w’ill be no sharp distinction even bet¬ 
ween these two categories and there will be 
no streaming of subjects on the prevailing 
pattern, in w’hich a student is compelled to 
take his three electives from only one group 
in the form of a package deal, as it w’ere, 
and cannot combine an elective from one 
group w’ith optional subjects from another. 
While a student specially interested in 
science w’ili normally opt foi- three science 
subjects such as physics, chemistry" and 
mathematics, or physics, chemistry and 
biology, he should not be debarred from 
taking, if he so desires, a subject like psy¬ 
chology or logic along wdth physics and 
mathematics- Similarly, though a student 
who is keen on taking special courses in 
arts may select all the three subjects from 
this group, such as English, history and 
geography, he should not be prevented from 
combining, if he so desires, a subject like 
biology along with English and history. It 
will riiu.s be seen that, while the changes 
proposed in the existing higher secondary 
scheme restrict the wide range of optional 
courses at present permitted in Class IX, 

X and XT, they provide for greater freedom 
and elasticity'in the grouping of subjects 
within the limited range in the new Classes 

XI and XII. As the education imparted in 
the higher .secondary classes will lead in 
most cases to university studies, the sub¬ 
jects in arts and sciences with the elastic 
groupings that we have recommended above 
will meet the needs of most students. 

8.26. In addition to the three elective sub¬ 
jects. a student should select for further 
study any two languages. These may be 
two of the three languages studied by him 
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at the lower secondary stage, but these may 
also include any modern Indian language 
other than the one taken previously or any 
foreign language or any classical language 
The normal combination for the majority of 
students, as far as the two compulsory 
languages are concerned, will probably be 
Hindi or the regional language and English. 
But we do not wish to recommend any 
particular grouping in this case The com- 
oiiiaiion should be left to the choice of the 
•3indent which, of course, will be determin¬ 
ed by the facilities for language .study pro¬ 
vided in the higher secondary school he has 
joined. In Chapter IX we have stressed the 
importance of promoting in every linguistn 
region the study of modem Indian langu¬ 
ages other than the language of the region. 
VVe have also recommended that a few care¬ 
fully sele. ted schools could provide for the 
study of foreign languages other than Eng¬ 
lish. and particularly of Russian. At the 
higher secondary stage, some gviod .schools 
would like to make such provuivin in their 
courses of studies; and they should be en¬ 
couraged ill their efforts lo strike out a neu 
path in the language cinriOahun. 

8.27. We have referred above to the need 
io£ attending to the development of the 
physical, aesthetic and moral aspects of the 
adoiescenfs personality. The need is per¬ 
haps even greater at the higher secondary 
stage than in the early years of adolescence. 
vViin tne narrowing down of the curr.tu 
lum range to five academic subjects and th( 
specialised study of three of these subjects 
demanding greater time and more Intensive 
study, it becomes all the more necessary to 
include a complementary elenicni in the 
curriculum which will effectively contribute 
to the full divelopment of the student's 
personality. Provision must be made here, 
as at the lower secondary stage, for work- 
experience and social service, for arts and 
crafts, for physical education including 
games and sports, and for education in 
moral and spiritual values. In our discus¬ 
sion of curricular problems we have not 
suggested any allocations of time for differ¬ 
ent subjects at any stage. But we would 
like to depart from this procedure in the 
case of the higher secondary stage. As 
there is a danger of the specialist subjects 
making hea\w demands on the time-table, 
we suggest that about one half of the ins¬ 
tructional time should be devoted to the 
three electives, one-fourth to the study ol 
the two languages and one-fourth to the 
complementary activities or subjects re¬ 
ferred to above. 


8.28. Subject Areas in the Higher Secon¬ 
dary Course. The existing one-year higher 
secondary course will soon have to be re¬ 
organized to cover a two-year period. We 
give below a list of subject areas which, we 
think, should form part of the curriculum. 
But this list is only suggestive. The whole 
question of the higher secondary curriculum 
will have to be carefully examined and the 
details worked out by an expert body con¬ 
sisting oi representatives of the universi¬ 
ties. Slate Boards of School Education, and 
State Departments of Eduation. 

(1) Any two languages, including any 
modern Indian language, any modern 
foreign language and any classical language. 

(2) Any three subjects from the follow¬ 
ing; 

(a) An additional language. 

(b) Histoiy. 

(c) Geography. 

(d) Economics. , 

(c) Logic. 

(f) Psychology. 

(g) Sociology, 

(h) Art. 

(i) Physics. 

(j) Chemistry. 

(k) Mathematics. 

(l) Biology. 

(m) Geology. 

(n) Home Science. 

(3) Work-experiene and Social Service. 

(4) Phy.sical Education. 

(5) An or Craft. 

(Of Education in Moral and .Spiritual 
Values. 

8.29. Advartced and Enrichment Pro- 
grammes at Stages. In the pre¬ 

ceding section we suggested that the State 
Education Departments .should prepare ad¬ 
vanced courses in the different school sub¬ 
jects and that good schools should adopt 
these courses by introducing the changes in 
one or two subjects in the beginning and 
gradually covering the entire school curri¬ 
culum in a phased programme .suited to 
their convenience. Even where it is not 
possible for a school to adopt an advanced 
course in a subject for all its pupils in a 
particular class, it can give the benefit ol 
such a course to the gifted children. In 
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oth«r words, a good school can have two 
kinds of curricula at a particular stage or 
even in a particular class—one being me 
conunon curriculum for the pupils who are 
average in ability, and the other being an 
advanced curriculum for the very bright 
pupils. In this context, we make the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations; 

(1) At the primary stage, it is difficult to 
provide separate advanced courses. Enrich¬ 
ment programmes should, therefore, be 
created for talented children, so that they 
may get more challenging and more satis¬ 
fying learning experiences from their 
studies. Such programmes may start id 
Class V or VI. It may, for instance, be in 
the form of additional science, which may 
involve more extensive reading, practical 
work and application of knowledge to life 
situations. It may also mean _ additional 
work in language or art, leading to the 
development of creative self-expression. It 
is better if the planning of the enrichment 
programme is done by teachers and pupils 
together. General guidelines can be given 
in the curriculum materials, and the teacher 
will also need some additional help in the 
form of special types of work-books and 
facilities for the establishment of subject 
clubs. Work under this programme may be 
done also outside the school hours. 

(2) At the secondary stage, we are not in 
favour of diversified courses. But we 
strongly recommend the organization of 
courses at two levels—ordinary and advanc¬ 
ed-beginning with Class VIII. Advanced 
courses may be offered in various subjects 
and should be included in the curriculum on 
an optional basis. In the lower secondary 
classes, a beginning may be made with ad¬ 
vanced courses in mathematics, science and 
the languages. But at the higher secondaij 
stage, such courses should be provided in 
all the specialised subjects. A student ap¬ 
pearing for the higher secondary school 
examination should not normally offer 
advanced courses in more than two sub¬ 
jects. Different arrangements will have to 
be made by schools for the organization of 
advanced courses such as regular instruc¬ 
tion during the school hours (in large 
schools with many class divisions), instruc¬ 
tion outside the school hours, and seu- 
study by students under the teacher ft guid¬ 
ance, depending upon the circumstances of 
the case. 

Languages 

8.30. We shall now consider the special 
features of the various subject areas or 
areas of educational activity which, in our 
41 Edn.~-25. 
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opinion, should form part of the school 
curriculum at different stages. We shall 
take up for discussion only those aspects 
which need to be highlight^ with parti¬ 
cular reference to our national and educa¬ 
tional goals as well as the specific objectives 
of school education. 

8.31. Origin of the Three-Language 
Formula. The Central Advisory Board of 
Education in 1956 examined at length the 
complex problem of the teaching cf the 
languages in relation to the needs of the 
country and the requirements of the Con¬ 
stitution. It devised a formula known as 
the ‘Three-Language Formula’ which was 
somewhat simplified, and approved by the 
Conference of Chief Ministers held in 1961. 
The impelling considerations were more 
political and social, than educational. In 
effect, the formula established equality 
with regard to the study of lan^ages 
between the Hindi eind the non-Hindi areas 
by recommending that, as against the 
third language, Hindi, which pupils in the 
non-Hindi areas have to learn, another 
Indian language (besides Hindi and Eng¬ 
lish) should be studied by pupils in the 
Hindi areas. 

8.32. Difficulties in Implementing the 
Formula. In practice, the implementation 
of the three-language formula has Jed to 
several difficulties and it has not been very 
successful. Several factors have contri¬ 
buted to this situation. Among these are 
the general opposition to a*4ieavY language 
load in the school curriculum;'we lack of 
motivation for the study of an additional 
modern Indian language in the Hindi areas; 

vthe resistance to th^study of Hindi in some 
non-Hindi areas; '^nd the heavy cost 
and effort involved in providing for the 
leaching of the second and the third 
languages for five to six years (from Class 
VI to Class X or XI). The situation was 
made worse by defective planning and by 
the half-hearted way in which the formula 
was implemented. As a result of these 
developments, considerable resources have 
been wasted over what may be regarded 
as an unproductive programme of imple¬ 
mentation. As far as the third language is 
concerned, the students in many areas have 
gained very little because of the unreal 
situation in which most of them studied it 
and the inadequate facilities that were 
provided for the purpose. The time has 
now come for a review of the entire 
situation, and the formulation of a new 
policy with regard to language study at the 
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school stage, particularly in view of the fact 
that English has been recognized as an 
associate official language of the Indian 
Union for an indefinite period. 

8.33. Basis for a Workable Three-Language 
Formula. The following guiding principles 
would help in evolving a vx)rkaole three- 
language lormula in schools: 

(1) Hindi is the official language of the 
Union and is expected in due course of time 
to become the lingua franca of the country 
Its ultimate importance in the language 
curriculum will be second only to that of 
the mother-tongue. 

(2) English will continue to enjoy a high 
status so long as it remains the principal 
medium of education at the university 
stage, and the language of administration 
at the Centre and in many of the States. 
Even after the regional languages become 
media in higher education in the univer¬ 
sities, a working knowledge of Enghsh will 
be a valuable asset for ail students and a 
reasonable proficiency in the language will 
be necessary' for those who proceed to the 
university. 

(3) The degree of proficiency that can be 
acquired in learning a language at school 
depends not only on the number of years 
during which it is learnt but also on the 
motivation of the student, the stage at 
which it is studied, the types of teachers 
and equipment provided and the methods 
of teaching adopted. A short period under 
favourable conditions might achieve better 
results than a longer period without proper 
facilities. While arguments can be advanced 
for introducing a child to a second language 
at a very early age, the provision of quali¬ 
fied and" competent teachers for teaching 
the language to millions of children in our 
primary schools would be a very formid¬ 
able task, 

(4) The most suitable .stage for making 
the learning of three languages compulsory 
[appears to be the lower secondary stage 
K Classes VIII-X), where smaller numbers 
bf pupils are involved and better facilities 
and teaching personnel can be provided. 
It is also desirable to stagger the introduc¬ 
tion of two additional languages so that one 
is started at the higher primary stage and 
the other at the lower secondary stage, 
after the first additional language has been 
mastered to some extent. In a good school, 
three years of compulsory study would 
probably be adequate for gaining a work¬ 
ing knowledge of the third language; but 


arrangements should be made lor its 
for a longer period on an opttonal basis. 

(5) The stage at which Hindi or JBnglish 
should be introduced on a compulsory basis 
as a second language and the period lor 
which it should be taught will depeiul on 
local motivation and need, and ^ould be 
left to the discretion of each State. 

(6) At no stage should Uie learning of 
four languages be made omnpulaory, but 
provision should be available lor the study 
of four or even more languages on a volun¬ 
tary basis. 

8.34. We, therefore, recommend a modifi¬ 
ed or graduated three-language formula to 
include: 

(1) The mother-tongue or the re^onal 
language; 

(2) The official language of the Union 
or the associate official language of 
the Union so long as it exists; and 

(3) A modern Indian or foreign 
language not covered under (1) 
and (2) and other than that used 
as the medium of instruction. 

8.35. Implications of the Modifiied 
Formula. At the lower primary stage only 
one language should ^ studied compul¬ 
sorily—the mother-tongue or the regional 
language, at the option of the pupil. In 
the case of the vast majority of pupils, the 
language of study at this stage will be the 
regional language which will also be their 
mother-tongue. Some children belonging 
to the linguistic minorities may also opt for 
instruction in the regional lan^age, 
because of its great advantages; but this 
cannot be forced on them, and they have 
the right under the Constitution to have faci¬ 
lities provided for their primary education 
through their mother-tongues. The State 
governments should, therefore, provide pri¬ 
mary schools teaching through the mother- 
tongue for the children of linguistic mino¬ 
rities if they desire to have such an educa¬ 
tion, subject to the usual condition approv¬ 
ed by the Education Ministers" Conference 
(1949) that the minimum number of such 
children should be 10 in a class or 40 in a 
schooL It is desirable that such children 
should have a working knowledge of the 
regional language also. Facilities for Its 
study should, therefore, be provided, on an 
optional basis, from Class III onwards. We 
do not favour making the study of re^onal 
language compulsory at this stage for chil¬ 
dren of linguistic minorities, as has been 
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done in some States at present We also are 
not in favour of teaching English as a 
second language at this stage. This has 
been discussed further in a later section. 

8.36. At the higher primary stagex)nly two 
languages should be studied on a compul¬ 
sory basis; (1) the mother-tongue or the 
regional language, and (2) the official or the 
associate official language of the Union. For 
almost all the pupils in the Hindi areas and 
for a majority of them in the non-Hindi 
areas, English will probably be the second 
language, but a large proportion of the 
pupils in non-Hindi areas may also opt for 
Hindi In addition, facilities should be pro¬ 
vided for the study of a third language on 
an optional basis, so that the children in 
Hindi areas whose mother-tongue is not 
Hindi and the children in non-Hindi areas 
who have taken English as the second langu¬ 
age may study the official language of the 
Union, if they so desire. 

8.37. At the lower secondary stage (Classes 
VIII—^X), a study of three languages should 
be obligatory; and a student should be under 
an obligation to study either the official 
language of the Union or the associate offi¬ 
cial language which he had not elected at 
tne higher primary stage. By and large, the 
pupils in the Hindi areas will study Hindi, 
English and a modern Indian language, 
while the vast majority of pupils in non- 
Hmdi areas will learn the regional langu¬ 
age, Hindi and English. In the selection of 
tne modern Indian language in Hmdi speak¬ 
ing areas, the criterion should be the moti¬ 
vation of the pupils for studying that langu¬ 
age. For instance, m the border aieas of a 
btate, people are generally interested in 
studying the regional language across the 
border and this could well be the third 
language to be studied. 

8.38. It is true that English will be the 
most important library language to be 
studied at this stage. We, however, think 
that it is also necessary to encourage the 
study of other important library languages 
like Russian, German, French, Spanish, 
Chinese or Japanese. Facilities for their 
study should be provided in a few selected 
schools in each State and it should be open 
to the students to study them, either in 
addition to, or in lieu of English cr Hindi. 
Similarly, provision should made, in a 
few selected schools in the non-Hindi areas, 
for the study of modem Indian languages 
other than Hindi and the regional language. 
It should be open to the students to study 


these languages, as stated earlier with re¬ 
gard to library languages, either in addition 
to or in lieu of English or Hindi. 

8.39. In the higher secondary classes, 
which will serve largely as a preparatory 
stage for higher education, only two langu¬ 
ages need be made compulsory and the stu¬ 
dents should have the option to select any 
two of the three languages studied earlier or 
a combination of any two languages taken 
from the following groups: (1) modern 
Indian languages; (2) modern foreign lan¬ 
guages; (3) classical languages—Indian and 
foreign. TTiere is of course no bar to a 
student studying one or more additional 
languages on an optional basis. 

8.40. Position of the Official Languages in 

the Formula. The three-language formula 
as modified above is elastic and more likely 
to meet the varied linguistic needs of the 
people than the rigid approaches which are 
commonly adopted. For instance: 

(1) The study of English and Hindi in 
our proposal, would be indicated, not in 
terms of years of study, but in terms of hours 
of study and the level of attainment. There 
would be two prescribed levels of attainment 
in each of these languages—one for those 
who study it for a period of three years and 
the other for those who study it for a period 
of six years. 

(2) For most children completing lower 
secondary stage, two of the three languages 
learnt wdil be Hindi and English—the tw^^ 
link languages of the country which func¬ 
tion as instruments of national and social 
integration. Some need only a woridng 
knowledge of Hindi or English, while others 
require a greater proficiency in them. The 
flexible curriculum which wc have proposed 
would cater for these separate needs. 

(3) Although English would be the mos^ 
important library language to be studied, a 
certain number of students will study a lib¬ 
rary language other than English in all parts 
of the country. 

(4) In every linguistic region, there will 
be a certain number 01 students studying 
other modern Indian languages and thereby 
opening up multiple channels of internal 
communication. 

Our proposals have been shown graphi¬ 
cally in the chart on page 194. This elastic 
approach to the language problem, it is 
hoped, will promote a better cultural com¬ 
munication between the different linguistic 
groups in the country and promote a better 
international understanding. 
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8.41. Vtews of Kumari S. Panandikar. 

While agreeing broadly with the above pro- 
posalSy our colleague, Kumari S. Panandikar, 
holds a different view on the three-language 
formula as applied to the higher primary 
stage. She observes: 

In my opinion, a study of three languages 
diouid be obligatory not only at the lower se¬ 
condary stage as recommended by the majority 
of the members of the Ck^mmission, but at a stage 
lower, that is at the higher primary stage, and 
three languages should be the mother- 
tongue. Hindi and English in the non-Hindi speak¬ 
ing areas, and the mother-tongue, a modern 
Indian language ^nd English in the Hindi speak¬ 
ing areas. 


If Hindi is not merely to be the official language 
of the Union, but Ls to be a common link nation 
al language in the whole country, it is desirable 
to provide for its study du'ing the compulsory 
stage of education, so that those who do not con¬ 
tinue their education beyond this stage will have 
had an opportunity to study it for three years. 
The same can be said of English, which apart 
from being the associate language of the Union, is 
a w’orld language, introducing a person to the 
terminolocy and contents of know'iedge that is 
developing in the modem world. 

An early study of lancuages is desirable be- 
cau.se it f.'icilitates language ^ea ning. from the 
point of view of expression as w'ell as comprehen¬ 
sion, and lead*? to better retention. The study of 
two additional languages, if begun at this stage, 
is not likely to be a heavy burden. Pupils of this 
age, 11 to 14. are interested in studying languages 
and such a study helps their mental development 
bv giving them a sense of preci.sion and accura¬ 
cy which b helpful in all their study. The study 
of three languages in all need not load to an 
impoverishment of content or knowledge, as is 
often feared, if care i.s taken to see that .subject- 
matte” of different types is 'introduced through 
each of the languages. 


A go(^ teacher can alw^ays succeed in creating 
motivation for learning any language. As regards 
Hindi, there is enough motivation in the environ¬ 
ment even in rural areas in the non-Hindi speak¬ 
ing regions. The radio and/or the cinema, with 
their use of Hindi, have reached these areas and 
people a’^e familiar with Hindi a.s a medium of 
^’ornmunication. Increasing opportunities for tra¬ 
vel have also made Hindi a part of one’.*; life For 
the stud.v of English also there i.s no ’ack of mo¬ 
tivation In these areas. English piftiire books of 
various kinds, signboards and notices provoke 
the natural curiosity to read and understand 
English. In the Hindi sneaking areas the”e can 
be a natural desire to learn a Tnodnrn Indian 

language either because one's neighbours and 
fricnar sneak that language as their own or be¬ 
cause writers like Rabindranath Tagore or some 
other children's writers have written In that lan- 
^age. The study of Hindi in non-Hindi speak- 
mg areas or of a modem Indian language in 
Hindi-speaking areas will help in promoting 
mutual understanding and nations’ integration in 
an effective manner. The riidht climate can be 
created for it, if language learning is looked unnn 
as an opportuni^ and not as a load or a burden 
Ijppwed on one. A notable example is that of 
the Scandinavian countries where the study of 


languages is taken up with a great zeal and 
enthusiasm and children and adults are proud of 
their achievement in three or four languages. 

If the study of additional two languages is 
begun at the higher primary stage—one language 
in its purely conversational form being introduc¬ 
ed a year earlier if it is necessary to avoid intro¬ 
ducing the second language in the same year— 
and continued for three years, the period given 
to their study at later stages could be reduced 
and adjiuted according to the needs of the stu¬ 
dents. At the lower secondary stage, for the age 
group 14-16. when the knowledge o“ content su'd- 
lects Such ^ natural and the social sciences 
assume spedal importance, it is desirable that an 
introduction to a third language on a compulsory 
basis does not take place at this stage and inter¬ 
fere with the study of content subjects. 

It is realized that there may be some difficulty 
in getting properly trained teachers to teach the 
two additional languages at the higher primary 
stage. This difficulty is ’ikely to be more acute 
in the case of teachers of English than of Hindi 
or modern Indian languages. If educationally 
and from the point of view of social cohesion 
the introduction of these languages at this stage 
i.s considered to be essential, strenuous efToris 
will have to be made to prepare teachers to teach 
English, Hindi and modern Indian language.s. 

We are in entire agreement with our col¬ 
league that Hindi should attain the position 
of a link language for the entire country as 
quickly as possible. Our differences, there¬ 
fore, relate, not to the ends, but to the means 
We are of the view that both in the general 
interest of education as well as for the rapid 
and effective promotion of Hindi as a link 
language, the approach suggested above by 
us is perhaps the most suitable and appro¬ 
priate. 

We do not also agree with our colleague 
when she opines that a teacher can create 
motivation for anv child, at any stage, and 
in any situation, to studv any language. 
Creating motivation for the study of a lan¬ 
guage is a complex social process which de¬ 
pends more on social and economic factors 
outside the school than on the academic pro¬ 
grammes of the school itself The motiva¬ 
tion for the study of Hindi in non-Hindi 
areas will have to be created by giving to 
Hindi a larger place in social life and admi¬ 
nistration and by producing good books in 
Hindi. Given time and intensive effort., it 
is possible to succeed in this endeavour. But 
it is extremelv difficult to create a similar 
motivation for the «?tudv of a modern Tr»dian 
language in the Hindi areas. Especially at 
the primary stage, language learning can be 
a big burden on a child if it is imposed: and 
such imposition can vitiate his entire attitude 
towards his studies and may generate hosti¬ 
lity to the school itself. This would indeed 
be a tragedy at a time when our chief objec¬ 
tive is to win the masses over to education. 
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We strongly feel that the study of three 
languages at the elementary stage will inter¬ 
fere considerably with the development of 
the child’s mastery over his mother-tongue 
and with his intellectual growth. Even in 
the educationally advanced countries, the 
reading ability of children in slum schools 
may be 2-3 years behind that of children in 
the average schools. This feature is likely 
to be even more accentuated in our country. 
In the immediate future, therefore, the great¬ 
est emphasis .should be placed on the learn¬ 
ing of one’s own language, and the study of 
additional languages has to be kept at the 
minimum. At the secondary stage, how¬ 
ever. the situation changes materially. The 
student has bv now been won over to edu¬ 
cation and has generally become mature 
enough to undertake the st.udv of «fubiects 
for which motivation need not be very 
strong. A romnulsorv studv of languages or 
a heavier language load can. therefore, do 
comparatively less harm at this stage. That 
is whv we have recommended the compul¬ 
sory study of three languages at this stage. 

International comparisons have to be used 
carefully in this context. A special note on 
the subject is given at the end of this chap¬ 
ter.^ It will be seen that while there are 
countries which provide for a studv of two 
or more languages at the secondary .stage, 
nowhere is a study of three languages made 
compulsory at the elementarx’^ stage. We 
are thus trying to do a most difficult task at 
the most inopportune moment in our educa¬ 
tional history. Today, the basic issue we 
have to face in primary education is to teach 
the mother-tongue well and to eradicate illi¬ 
teracy; and the learning of additional lan¬ 
guages is a costly and difficult load which the 
pducation system is ill-equipped to hear. 
Even in the industriallv advanced countries, 
the whole course of primary education used 
to be based on the study of one langauge 
only. It is only when their education deve¬ 
loped and economy became affluent that they 
introduced a second language at the 
primarv stage. But even under the best 
c7rcum.<rtances, there is bardlv any example 
of an educational system which has introduc¬ 
ed a study of three languages, on a compul¬ 
sory basis, at the primary stage. It must be 
realised that we are trying to do what even 
advanced educational systpm.s and affluent 
economies have not don« and that we are 
creating insuperable difficulties for our pro¬ 
gress by the needless self-imposition of a 
heavy language load on a nascent system 
of primary education. 


8.42. Xliree-Langiiage Fommlii the Uiti' 
versity Stage. There has been a sui^estion 
that ^e three-language formula should be 
extended to the university stage also. In 
our opinion, this would place a heavy lan¬ 
guage load on students and lead to a waste 
of scarce resources and deterioration of stan¬ 
dards of subject knowledge in higher educa¬ 
tion. A.S we have stated earlier, the study 
of two languages only should be compulsory 
at the higher secondary stage. In higher 
education, the study of a language should 
not be compulsory. 


8.43. Study of Hindi. Although in the modi¬ 
fied three-language formula recommended 
by us. a certain proportion of students may 
not study Hindi as a second or third langu¬ 
age, beyond a period of three years, we 
would like to lav the utmost stress on the 
importance of the studv of the language and 
the necessity of organizing a nation-wide 
programme for promoting such studv on a 
voluntary basis. As Hindi is the link lan¬ 
guage among the masses, it is necessary that 
every person should have at least a working 
knowledge of Hindi as a channel of internal 
communication in all parts of India and that 
those who will have to use it as the official 
language either at the Centre or in the 
States acquire a much higher proficiency in 
it. But in our opinion, the cau.se of Hindi, 
and also of national integration, would be 
better served if its study bevond a certain 
point is not forced on unwilling sections of 
the people. We have no doubt that boys 
and girls will study Hindi more intensively 
if there is adequate motivation. This moti¬ 
vation largelv depends on the extent to 
which Hindi becomes in effect a language of 
administration. It is also related to the 
manner in which Hindi develops and becom¬ 
es enriched so that people in non-Hindi areas 
may turn to it for knowledge and cultural 
nourishment. 


8.44. The burden of studying languages 
become.s all the greater because of the dif- 
ferencers in script Very often a student is 
required to study, not only three languages, 
but three scripts. The solution to this prob¬ 
lem—and many others allied to it—would be 
greatly facilitated if a common script— 
either Roman or Devanagari—were to be 
adopted for all modem Indian languages. 
Unfortunately, there is no agreement on the 
issue. But in our opinion, the ultimate so¬ 
lution of the problem would be facilitated if 
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start producing some literature in every 
mMern Indian language written in both the 
scripts—^Devanagari and Roman, This pro¬ 
cess can begin in the study of the third lan¬ 
guage at the school stage, when it happens 
to be a modem Indian language. It would 
be extremely convenient to begin the study 
of the third’ language by using a script al¬ 
ready known to the student—Devanagari or 
Roman. For instance, students in Hindi 
areas beginning to learn Bengali or Tamil 
may use the Devnagari or Roman script for 
It. Students of Hindi in non-Hindi areas may 
begin to learn Hindi in the script of their 
mother-tongue or in Roman. The proper 
script of the language may be taught later, 
after the student has mastered the language 
to a certain extent and been adequately moti¬ 
vated. 


8 45. The numerals now taught in schools 
vary from language to language. We recom¬ 
mend that all modern Indian languages 
should adopt the international numerals 
which, in a way, are really Indian in origin. 
This is a simple reform which will lead to 
great convenience. 


8.46. Study of English. As English will, 
for a long time to come, continue to be need¬ 
ed as a ‘library language’ in the field of high¬ 
er education, a strong foundation in the 
language will have to be laid at the school 
stage. We have recommended that its teach 
ing may begin in Class V, but we realize that 
for many pupils, particularly in the rural 
areas, the studv will not commence before 
Class VIII. The fact that English will be 
for the overwhelming majority of pupils 
only a second or a third language makes it 
all the more necessary to ensure the adop¬ 
tion of effective modern methods of teach¬ 
ing the language by teachers who have been 
specially trained for the purpose. In this 
connection we would like to refer to a recent 
report* on the study of English submitted to 
the Ministrj^ of Education by a group of 
specialists in the subject. The group has 
supported the teaching of English on the 
basis of the structural approach, which is 
now being used increasingly in different 
parts of India, and has suggested a detailed 
syllabus for the study of the language from 
Class V to Class XII, both at the urdii.ary 
and at the advanced levels. We endorse the 
many useful recommendations made in this 
report. 


8.47. The group has also expressed the 
view that the policy recently adopted by 
several States of introducing the study of 
English in Class III is educationally unsoimd. 
We agree with this view. We believe that 
an adequate command over the mother- 
tongue should be acquired before the leam- 
ning of a foreign language like English is 
begun. Moreover, the effective teaching of 
English in the lower primary classes, where 
millions of pupils are enrolled, requires a 
very large number of trained teachers who 
are not available. Even if they were, the 
programme will be a heavy drain on the 
funds allotted for education. In our opinion, 
this is a colossal task, the improper pursuit 
of which will lower rather than upgrade the 
standards of English at the school stage. We, 
therefore, recommend that the study of 
English as a forei^ language, except on an 
experimental basis in certain schools, 
should not begin before Class V. 

8.48. Study of Classical Languages. We 

recognize the importance of the study of 
classical languages and of the special claim 
that Sanskrit has on the national system of 
education. But we do not agree with the 
proposal to include Sanskrit or other classi¬ 
cal languages in the three-language formu¬ 
la. In our opinion, this formula has to be 
restricted to the modern Indian languages 
only. We are in favour of the proposal of 
adopting a combined course of the mother- 
longue and Sanskrit, But this is not a very 
popular proposal. Under these circumstanc¬ 
es, classical languages can be provided in 
the school curriculum on an optional basis 
only. This may be done from Class VIII 
onwards. 


8.49. We cannot also support the idea of 
Sanskrit universities. We would, instead, 
commend an emphasis on the study of Sans¬ 
krit and other classical languages in all uni¬ 
versities and the establishment of advanced 
centres of study in these languages in some 
of our important universities. We suggest 
that no new Sanskrit university should be 
established. 


Science and Mathematics 

8.50. We lay great emphasis on making 
science an important element in the school 
curriculum. We, therefore, recommend that 
science and mathematics should be taught on 


1 Tkt of Biglish in India, Report of the Study Group appointed by the Ministry of Edttcation> Govern¬ 
ment of India, 1964 * 
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a compulsory basis to all pupils as a part of 
general education during the first ten years 
of schooling. In addition, there should be 
provision of special courses in these subjects 
at the secondary stage, for students of more 
than average ability. This programme can 
become meaningful and useful only if the 
science curricula are reorganize and 
brought up-to-date, the methods of teaching 
are vitalized and proper facilities are pro¬ 
vided for the teaching of the subject. 

8.51. Science in the Primary School. The 
aims of teaching science in the primary 
school should be to develop proper under¬ 
standing of the main facts, concepts, princi¬ 
ples and processes in the physical and biolo¬ 
gical environment. Both deductive and in¬ 
ductive approaches should be utilized to im- 
ravel these ideas, though more emphasis 
may be laid on the deductive approach or 
tiie use of the scientific method. 

8.52. In the lower prim^' classes, the 
focus should be on the child’s environment 
—social, physical and biological. In Classes I 
and II, the accent should on cleanliness, 
formation of healthy habits and development 
oi the power of observation. These should 
be emphasized again in Classes III and IV, 
but the study should include personal hy¬ 
giene and sanitation. The child may also 
be introduced to formal areas of science 
such as the plants and animals in his sur¬ 
roundings, the air he breathes, the water he 
drinks, the weather that affects his daily life, 
the earth he lives on, the simple machines 
that are being used in his environment, the 
body of which he should take care and the 
heavenly bodies he looks on at night. School 
gardening is an activity that should be en¬ 
couraged especially at this stage, as it pro¬ 
vides pupils with direct and valuable experi¬ 
ences of natural phenomena. 

8.53. We also recommend that in Class IV 
children should be taught the Roman alphal 
bet. This is essential as the internationally 
accepted symbols for the units of scientific 
measurement and symbols for chemical ele¬ 
ments and compounds are written in the 
Roman alphabet. Whatever one’s language 
and the word for water, the chemical sym¬ 
bol for it is always HaO. And it is far more 
than a symbol, it provides an insist alx}ut 
the nature of water. Again, a knowledge 
of the Roman alphabet mak^ piossible the 
use of maps, charts and statistical tables on 
an international scale. How expensive ai»d 
tJM consuming it will be to make available 
this material in all the local languages! 


8l 54. At the higher primary stage, the em¬ 
phasis may shift to the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge together with the ability to think logi¬ 
cally, to draw conclusions and to make deci¬ 
sions at a higher level Science should now 
be taught as physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology and astronomy. The allocation of 
these subjects among the three classes is 
suggested below; but other combinations 
may be tried depending upon the level of 
the students and local conditions: 

Class V Physics, Geology, Biology. 

Class VI Physics, Chemistry, Biology. 

Class VII Physics, Biology, Chemistry, 
Astronomy. 

8.55. The general science approach to the 
teaching of science which has been widely 
adopted at the elementary stage during the 
last ten years has not proved successful as 
it tends to make science appear somewhat 
formless and without structure and runs 
counter to its methodology. A disciplinary 
approach to science learning would, it is 
felt, be more effective in providing the ne¬ 
cessary scientific base to young people. The 
introduction of astronomy is specially com¬ 
mended, as it plays an important part in 
imparting good science education and in 
developing a rational outlook. From Class 
V onwards the Indian almanac should be 
studied by observation of the night sky. 

8.56. Every primary school should have a 
science comer or a room to keep specimens, 
models and charts with the necessary storage 
facilities. A minimum of one laboratory- 
cum-lecture room should be provided in 
every higher primary school. 

8.57. Science in the Secondary School At 

the secondary level, science as a discipline 
of the mind and a preparation for higher 
education deserves special emphasis. In 
the lower secondary classes, physics, chemis¬ 
try, biology and earth sciences should w 
taught as compulsory subjects for all the 
pupils. Building on the introductonr couw- 
es at the earlier stage, they should be nwde 
to cover wider areas and go deeper into 
the content than before. clanging 

character of the sciences should be the ma¬ 
jor factor in curriculum development. 

8.58. Features of the Secondary School 
Science Cnrricnlnm. During the last few 
decades, the conceptual framework of phy¬ 
sics has undergone a drastic change and this 
should be reflected in the high school phy¬ 
sics curriculum. Similarly in chemistry, 
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the stress hitherto laid on memorisation of 
facts, formulae, prodesses and compounds 
should give place to an emphasis on the uni¬ 
fying concepts in the subject. It is neces¬ 
sary to highlight the applications of chemis¬ 
try in industry and daily life and its grow¬ 
ing importance in our developing economy. 
Again, the present content of the school 
course in biology is traditional in nature. 
The concept of biology as a method of in¬ 
quiry by means of accurate and confirma¬ 
ble observations, quantitatively and mathe¬ 
matically analysed, and controlled experi¬ 
mentation should be impressed on the minds 
of the young learners. Earth sciences should 
be introduced in the secondary school, geo¬ 
logy and geography being taught as an in¬ 
tegrated subject. There are also many areas 
in chemistry, physics and biology to which 
certain topics in the study of earth sciences 
can be naturally related. 

8.59. Science at the Higher Secondary 
Stage. At the higher secondary stage where 
diversification of studies will take place, 
science will not be studied on a compulsory 
basis by ail the students. Those who opt 
for specialization in the subject may take 
all the three electives from the science 
group consisting of physics, chemistry, 
biology, geology and mathematics. But, 
as has been explained earlier, we are 
not in favour of rigid groupings and a sci¬ 
ence biased course can provide for a com¬ 
bination of two science subjects like physics 
and chemistry with an arts subject like eco¬ 
nomics. Similarly it is possible for an arts 
student to take up the study of physics or 
biology or any of the other subjects in the 
science group as an elective. Such flexibi¬ 
lity in the curriculum will not only help to 
prevent narrow specialization, but will also 
maki.' it possible to extend the benefit oi 
the systematic teaching of science at the 
higher secondary stage to a much larger 
number of students. 

8.60. We have already recommended the 
provision of courses in science at a higher 
level for the talented students. Such cours¬ 
es may begin at the lower secondary stage 
in selected schools which have adequate 
staff and laboratory facilities. It would be 
worthwhile to have a few secondary schools 
attached to some of the universities for the 
purpose of experimenting with a dynamic 
school pro^amme under the supervision 
and guidance of the university faculty. 
Such schools may either be ^adouted’ from 
among the good schools in the locality or 
be specially established for this purpose. 

41 Edn.—^26. 


8.61. Science in Rural and Urban 
Sclto(^. In secondary schools in the rural 
areas, the linking of education to the agri¬ 
cultural environment can be done through 
integrated courses which bring out the im¬ 
pact of the physical sciences on biology. In 
view of the need to apply science and tech¬ 
nology to Indian agriculture, it will also be 
desirable to introduce gradually the pupils 
in rural secondary schools to the ide% and 
practices of scientific farming and the acti¬ 
vities and skills related to it. Similarly, 
in schools in industrialized areas, the curri¬ 
cula should have a bias towards the techni¬ 
cal and industrial aspects of experimental 
science and its impact on industrialization. 
The levels to be attained in the rural and 
urban schools should be the same and ave¬ 
nues to higher education should be availa¬ 
ble to students from both types of schools 
without discrimination. 

8.62. Study of Mathematics. One of the 
outstanding characteristics of scientific cul¬ 
ture is quantification. Mathematics, there¬ 
fore, assumes a prominent position in mo¬ 
dern education. Apart from its role in the 
growth of the physical sciences, it is now 
playing an increasingly important part in 
the development of the biological sciences. 
The advent of automation and cybernetics 
in this century marks the beginning of the 
new scientific-industrial revolution and 
makes it all the more imperative to devote 
special attention to the study of mathema¬ 
tics. Proper foundations in the knowledge 
of the subject should be laid at school. 

8.63. Mathematics Syllabus at Differs! 
Stages. At the primary stage, mathematics 
is at present divided into arithmetic, alge¬ 
bra and geometry. This involves unneces¬ 
sary repetition in teaching fundamental ope- 
ratfons with numbers. It is, therefore, most 
desirable that the course in arithmetic and 
algebra be Integrated and emphasis placed 
on the laws and principles of mathematics 
and logical thinking. The syllabus should 
include development of the number system, 
systems of numeration and notation, equa¬ 
tions, graphs and functions. Similarly, the 
geometry course should be reorganized in 
a more rational manner. 

8.64- At the secondary and higher secon¬ 
dary levels also, the mathematics syllabuses 
which at present are divided in the tradi¬ 
tional manner into arithmetic, geometry 
and algebra, trigonometry, statistics, calcu¬ 
lus and coordinate geometry, need to be 
revitalized and brought up-to-date. The 
entire arithmetic course and also the basic 
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operations in algebra can be completed by 
the end of the primary stage. There is con¬ 
siderable room for eliminating out-dated 
material from the syllabus such as simpli¬ 
fication, factorization, the finding of HCF, 
LCM, etc. Trigonometry should be related 
to algebra and may not be treated as a se¬ 
parate subject. Milch of the work on iden¬ 
tities, solution of triangles, heights and dis¬ 
tances could be considerably cut down. The 
emphasis on memorising of theorems and 
exercises in geometry should be given up. 
The approach to the teaching of geometry 
should be changed and an axiomatic and 
systematic treatment adopted. 

8.65. ‘Set’ language may be used in defin¬ 
ing the basic terms in geometry and opera¬ 
tions with numbers. It is only tiirough the 
use of ‘set' language that a proper mtegra- 
iion of artihmetic, algebra and geometry 
is possible. The use of the School Mathe¬ 
matics Study Group* notations for line, seg¬ 
ment, ray and so on, which provide for more 
precision in language, may oe adopted. 

8 .66. Methods of Teaching Science and 
^lathemetics. We now proceed to discusa 
in brief certain specific suggestions for tlie 
improvement of the teaching of science and 
mathematics. These should be taken note 
of in any programme for raising the stand¬ 
ards of science education in admtion to the 
general suggestions for the improvement ol 
classroom methods given above. 

(1) The lecture method is the one most 
commonly employed m the science class¬ 
room, and even where lectures are followed 
by so called practical work, they do not help 
to develop a proper grasp of the subject mat¬ 
ter. the necessary skill required for analys¬ 
ing and solving problems on the basis of 
scientific principles and data, or the right 
attitude towards the process or spirit of 
scientific inquiry. The preparation of text¬ 
books, teachers’ guides and instructional 
materials which emphasize the investigatory^ 
approach from the very beginning probably 
occupies an even higher priority in the 
teaching of science than in the teaching of 
any other subject. 

(2) The close connection between science 
and agriculture and industry should be 
stress^ even at the early stages. Demons¬ 
tration experiments and laboratory investi¬ 
gations should reflect the agricultural and 
industrial interests of the local community. 


This would make science teaching more re¬ 
alistic to the pupils and also more interest¬ 
ing and useful. 

(3) At the secondary stage, the teaching 
of science can be built round ‘home techno¬ 
logy’ or the maintenance and study of gad¬ 
gets commonly used at home, agricultural 
implements and industrial tools. The stu¬ 
dents can be oriented to experimental sci¬ 
ence by selecting topics from nature or 
human inventions. 

(4) A weak feature in the present system 
of teaching is laboratory work, where the 
approach is confirmatory’ and not investi¬ 
gatory, Emphasis should now shift to the 
location of a problem, the development oi 
hypotheses and the designing of procedures 
and experiments relating to theory. Ir. 
view of the emphasis on laboratory work, 
the expenditure on laboratories will have to 
be stepped up considerably. 

(5) Demonstration experiments perfonn- 
ed by the teacher, or by selected students 
under the supervision of the teacher, should 
form an important and integral part of 
science teaching. There should also be pro¬ 
vision for experiments to be performed b> 
teams or groups of students. 

(6) In the teaching of mathematics, em¬ 
phasis should be more on the understanding 
of basic principles than on the mechanical 
teaching of mathematical compulations. 

(7) The modernization of mathematics 
teaching is vital to any programme of re¬ 
form in school education. But the new cur¬ 
ricula and the modern approach can be in¬ 
troduced into our schools only gradually. 
The pace in this matter will be determined 
by what can be done for the training of new 
mathematics teachers and the retraining of 
the teachers already in schools (through re¬ 
fresher and corres^ndence courses) and for 
the preparation of new text materials. 

(8) Sufficient flexibility should be provid¬ 
ed both in the courses of science and mathe¬ 
matics and in the methods of teaching these 
subjects to cater for the special and varying 
needs of gifted individuals at all stages of 
school education. 

Social Studies and Social Sciences 

8.67. OrganiEfaig the Syllabus ia Dllleretit 
Ways. The aim of teaching social studies is 


I Schoai Afathematies Study Group Series, Y»k University Press, i960. 
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to help the students, to acquire a knowledge 
of their environment, an understanding of 
human relationships and certain attitudes 
and values which are vital for intelligent 
participation in the affairs of the commu¬ 
nity, the State, the nation and the world. 
An effective programme of social studies is 
essential in India for the development of 

f ood citizenship and emotional integration. 

he social studies syllabus may be organiz¬ 
ed in different ways, and both the integrat¬ 
ed approach which seeks to combine the 
knowledge and skills provided by the sepa¬ 
rate subjects of history, geography, econo¬ 
mics and civics, and the traditional method 
according to which these subjects are treat¬ 
ed as separate disciplines, have their own 
place in a balanced school curriculum. 

8 .68. At the lower primary stage, the in¬ 
tegrated approach is desirable. Instead of 
giving the pupils miscellaneous and un- 
relat^ bits of information in history, 
geography and civics, it is far better to 
provide a coordinated programme of social 
studies centering round the study of man 
and his environment. In the upper classes 
of the primary school, the content of social 
studies may still be organized as an inte¬ 
gral whole* in connection with the treat¬ 
ment of certain topics, but the pupils should 
be gradually introduced to an appreciation 
of history, geography and civics a? sepa 
rate subjects. In the secondary school, 
these subjects will be studied as separate 
disciplines and form the basis of specia¬ 
lized studie.s in social sciences at the higher 
secondary stage. 

8.69, Emphasis on National and World 
Unity. The syllabus in social studies 
should lay stress on the idea of national 
unity and the unity of mankind, through¬ 
out the school course, with due regard, of 
course, to the pupil's age and understand¬ 
ing. Stories of the great heroes of history 
who have helped mankind on the road 
to happiness should find a place in the 
primary histoiy* course; but it is the achieve¬ 
ments of the great Indians of the past that 
will figure prominently here. At the 
secondary stage, however, the hi^ory of 
India should be taught, wherever possible, in 
the context of world history. Some lessons 
should be included, at appropriate place^ 
on salient features of world cultures ana 
social development, such as ancient Greece 
and the Roman Empire, Arab and Chinese 
civilizations, the Renaissance in Europe, 
great discoveries and inventions (like the 
printing machine and its effects on the 


spread of knowledge), the industrial revolu¬ 
tion in England, the French Revolution, the 
independence movement in America, the 
awakening of nationalism in the nineteenth 
century, the development of socialism and 
the Trade Union movement, the Russian 
Revolution and the eradication of colonia¬ 
lism in Asia. 

8.70. The teaching of geography also 
should emphasize the unifying rather than 
the divisive aspects and underline the new 
concept of ‘one world'. Both in history and 
in geography, the syllabus should bring out 
not only the political, social, cultural and 
economic features of the different countries 
that are studied, but also the process of 
intercommunication and cooperation bet¬ 
ween different nations and continents. The 
course in civics in the senior classes should 
give a picture of the United Nations and 
other international agencies and an objec¬ 
tive account of their great efforts towards 
international cooperation and the mainten¬ 
ance of peace- 

8.71. Study of Social Sciences. At the 
higher secondary stage, as we have indica¬ 
ted above, there will be specialized studies 
in the social sciences. There is now an 
increasing trend to introduce in the curri¬ 
culum of secondary education, at least in 
the seniormost classes, .some elements of 
the social sciences and their methods. The 
new curriculum proposed in ihe liigher 
secondary classes provides for the special 
study of history, geography, civics, eco¬ 
nomics and sociology". But something of 
the scientific spirit and methods of the 
social sciences should permeate the teach¬ 
ing of social studies and of history, geogra¬ 
phy and ci\ics even in the lower classes. 


Work-Experience 

8.72. We have recommended in Chapter II 
that work-experience, which mvolves 
participation in some form of productive 
work under conditions approximating to 
those found in real life situations, should 
be introduced as an integral part of edu¬ 
cation at all stages. It will provide a much- 
needed corrective to the extremely academic 
and bookish character of present school edu¬ 
cation. Its educational, social and practical 
values have already been discussed. We 
shall now consider the different pro¬ 
grammes of work-experience that have to 
be devi^d at the school stage to suit the 
age and maturity of the pupils. 
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8.73. Pro^rmnnies at the DiHerent 
Ste««ss. In the lower classes of the primary 
s^ool, work-«experience may* begin as 
simple handwork, the objective being to 
train children to make use of their hands 
and thereby help their intellectual and 
emotional growth. In the senior classes, it 
may take the form of learning a craft which 
develops technical thinking and creative 
capacities in the pupils. Even here, how¬ 
ever, some work-experience can be pro¬ 
vided in real life situations, such as work 
on the farms at the time of harvesting or 
sowing or in a family production unit, and 
opportunities for this kind of activity should 
be utilized to the maximum extent pos¬ 
sible. As a workshop is proposed to be 
attached to every school or group of secon¬ 
dary schools in a phased programme spread 
over the next ten years, work-experience 
at the lower secondary stage can take the 
form of workshop training. At the higher 
secondary stage, w'here the students wnll 
be more mature, and their numbers will 
be comparatively smaller, work-experience 
should be made available in school work¬ 
shops and also on farms and in industrial 
or commercial establishments. 

8.74. The range of possible activities that 
can be provided in a programme of work- 
experience is very wide, and the choice 
will be determined merely by the availabi¬ 
lity of materials and trained instructors. 
A list of such activities for the different 
stages of education is given as an appendix 
to this chapter.^ This list is purely sugges¬ 
tive and the activities will be selected with 
reference to prevailing local conditions 
Included in the list are also types of work- 
experience of special interest to girls or to 
schools in the rural areas. 

8.75. Work-Experience and Bask Educa- 
tiim. We pointed out earlier that the con¬ 
cept of work-experience is closely related 
to the i^losophy underlying basic edu¬ 
cation. The programme of basic education 
did involve work-experience for all child¬ 
ren in the primary schools, though the 
activities proposed were concerned with the 
indigenous crafts and the village employ¬ 
ment patterns. If in practice basic educa¬ 
tion has become largely frozen around cer¬ 
tain crafts, there is no denying the fact that 
it always stressed the vital principle of re¬ 
lating education to productivity. What is 
now needed is a reorientation of the basic 
education programme to the needs of a 
society that has to be transformed with 


the help of science and technology. In 
other words, work-experience must be 
forward-looking in keeping with the 
character of the new social order. 

8.76. On ‘ or two points need special men¬ 
tion. While it is true that productive work- 
experience in rural areas could be largely 
built roue 1 agriculture, programmes ori¬ 
ented to industry and simple technology 
should bf introduced in a fair proportion 
of rural schools. In such schools where 
school workshops cannot be provided, suit¬ 
able kits of tools and materials nuiy be 
manufactured at low cost and made avail¬ 
able to the pupils. In the same way, steps 
should be taken to introduce gardening in 
as many urban schools as possible and to 
provide experience in farm work to at 
least a small proportion of urban pupils. 

8.77. We realize how difficult it is to make 
provision for the forward-looking type of 
work-experience for every child. But a 
beginning should be made immediately in 
selected schools and it should be the declar¬ 
ed objective of State policy to increase the 
facilities for work-experience in industry and 
agriculture as rapidly as possible and to 
make them available to schools for the 
education of the rising generation. In the 
transitional stage, the majority of the chil¬ 
dren will receive, of course, experience in 
the trad tional programme of production 
which the community practises. Even here, 
however a continuous attempt can be made 
to bring in science and technology and to 
introduc * the pupils to better ways of per¬ 
forming these traditional ta.sks. It should be 
realized that the effectivf* value of work- 
experience is largely proportional to the 
extent to which the spirit of modernization 
or a forward-look is built into the pro¬ 
gramme of work. 

8.78. Implementatitm. In implementing 
the programme of work-experience, thr(H 
problems have to be tackled (1) training 
of teachers: (2) provision of necessary faci¬ 
lities including supply of equipment: and 
(3) orogressive extension of the programme 
to all schooks. 

(1) Training of Teachers- It would 
necessary to have specially trained teachers 
for the higher primary and secondary 
schools, and special institutions for the pur- 
po.se may have to be set up The pioneer 
work done in the Punjab to train teachers 
in the scheme launched by the Government 
of Punjab, may show the way to the deve- 


1 See Supplementary Notes I and II at the end of the chapter. 
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lopment of similar" programmes in other 
States. While we should work steadily to¬ 
wards this idea of having properly trained 
teachers for every school, it may be desir¬ 
able to augment the teacher supply from 
other sources. Many countries use as 
teacheis for these programmes skilled 
craftsmen or graduates of vocational schools 
who are given a short course of training as 
teachers. The same procedure might be 
adopted for the middle and lower secondary 
schools in India. Such teachers might work 
in one school or be used as itinerant 
teachers for a group of schools. 

(2) Facilities and Equixymevt. In ruial 
areas, farms should be attached to schools 
wherever possible. Where this is not possi¬ 
ble. arrangements should be made to obtain 
the assistance of the local people to provide 
work-experience to the students on private 
farms. In addition, facilities for industry- 
oriented experience should be provided in 
all the bigger schools. All secondary schools, 
whether urban or rural, .should be provid- 
rd with workshops. 

The help of industrial concerns might be 
enlisted to design and manufacture cheap 
kits for schools and materials which can be 
used bv groups of children and graded for 
the different school levels. Standardized 
rlesign.s of tools and simple equipment 
needs might also given to ITIs. poiy- 
technic.s. vocational schools and conceivably 
engineering colleges for manufacture a.s 
part of their training programmes. 

(3) Development of the Programme. A 
eood deal of spado work will have to be 
done before the scheme is launched and this 
should be undertaken immediately. It v;ill 
include the preparation of the necessary 
literature about the scheme and its intro¬ 
duction to teachers and schools. Short oii- 
entation courses will also hav^e to be held for 
officers of the Department, principals and 
headmasters. The training of special 
teachers needed for the orogramme would 
have to be undertaken in advance. 

It is obvious that the scheme cannot V 
introduced simultaneously in all schools 
and that it will be necessary to prepare a 
phased programme for implementation. It 
is suggested that, broadly sneaking, a 
beginning may be made in 1967-68 with not 
less than one per cent of all educational 
institutions at each stage of education and 
that this number could be raised to about 


20 per cent by the end of the fourth plan 
and all the institutions should be covered 
by the end of the fifth plan. Care should 
also be taken to see that the scheme is left 
flexible and that it is modified and improv¬ 
ed every year in the light of experience 
gained. 

Social Service 

8.79. We have already recommended that 
some form of social and national service 
should be made an integral part of educa¬ 
tion at all stages.^ It was also pointed out 
that this could be done by providing for 
student participation in programmes (1) of 
community living on the school campus, 
and (2) of community development and of 
national reconstruction. Details of both 
kinds of programmes are given below. 

8.80. Community Living on the School 
Camps. There are various opportunities for 
community work in the classroom, on the 
school campus and in the school hostels. 
Here are some of the activities that are be¬ 
ing undertaken by the students in many 
schools today; cleaning tht* school rooms 
and the school premises. lev< lling the play¬ 
ground. preparing and maintaining a school 
garden, decorating the classrooms and the 
school, polishing the furniture, whitewash¬ 
ing the walls and painting the doors and 
windows. Work of this kind should be a 
common feature in every school Commu¬ 
nity living should be particularly emphasiz¬ 
ed in the hostels, and instead of having a 
plethora of sert'^ants to attend to their 
needs, the students can do their own room- 
cleaning. help in the preparation of meals 
and do other useful hostel work. It need 
hardlv be stressed that all these activities 
will inculcate in the pupils a sense of dig¬ 
nity of manual labour. 

3.81. Participation in Community Deve¬ 
lopment. We have already indicated how 
the organization of programmes of commu¬ 
nity development and national reconstruc¬ 
tion will vary from stage to stage.^ The 
primary school can emulate in this respect 
the example of the basic schools which 
have done a good deal of pioneering work in 
the direction of the school serving the com¬ 
munity. A well-trained and enthusiastic 
teacher who maintains good relations with 
the local community can easily find appro¬ 
priate situations such as those connected 
with public sanitation, simple village im¬ 
provement projects, care of small children 


T Chapter T 
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and help to the old and the sick, in which 
the school children can help the commu¬ 
nity. At the secondary stage, the children 
are more mature and it is possible to orga¬ 
nize programmes of community service at 
a higher level. We have recommended that 
each school should draw up and implement 
its own programme of social service and in 
liaison with the related departments and 
agencies set aside about 10 full days in a 
year (or a total of 30 days at the lower 
secondary stage and 20 days at the higher 
secondary stage) for compulsory social ser 
vice. The students may undertake this 
service for the prescribed period every year 
or in a continuous stretch for the total 
period at each sub-stage of secondary edu¬ 
cation. The task will demand considerable 
initiative and enterprise on the part of all 
concerned, particularly the teachers. 

8.82. It is no easy task to organize an 
effective programme of social ser\ice for 
all the secondary schools in the country. 
Its implementation should, therefore, be 
carried out in stages. To begin with, select¬ 
ed schols of high quality may organize the 
national service programme on a voluntary 
basis; and to help them, the Department 
should draw up model plans of social and 
community services. The training schools 
and colleges may take the lead in this 
regard and help to build up a suitable list 
of activities for the neighbouring schools. 
As experience is gained in executing the 
programme, it may be extended to cover 
a larger number of schools and students. 

8.83. Labour and Social Service Camps. 
While every encouragement should be 
given to each secondary school to develop 
its own programme of social service on the 
lines indicated above, we realize that it 
will not be possible for many schools to 
do so. at least for some years to come. We, 
therefore, recommend that labour and 
social service camps which wall run 
throu^out the year (except during the 
monsoon season when outdoor work will 
not be possible), should be organized in 
each district, and each secondary school 
which does not have a social service pro¬ 
gramme of its own should be under an obli¬ 
gation to particiipate in such camps and 
provide this rich and valuable experience 
to its students. For this purpose, a special 
organization should be set up in each di.s- 
trict under the direct control of the district 
educational officer. It will be the respon 
sibility of this organization (1) to select one 
or more specific projects on which students 
can work all the year round; (2) to provide 
the necessary community contacts; (3) to 


assist in providing residential arrange¬ 
ments, implements, uterosils, etc,; and I4) 
where possible, to provide a part of the ex¬ 
penditure of the entire orga'nization of the 
camps. The schools will be responsible for 
drawing up the programme for their parti¬ 
cipation, in consultation with this district 
agency, for taking the students to the camp, 
and for guiding the students in carrying 
out the projects assigned to them. 

8.84. Great care should be taken in select¬ 
ing the projects for the camp. The idea 
should be to take up a project which could 
be completed within the time given. This 
would make the students and teachers feel 
that they are doing something worthwhile, 
something which results in a lasting bene¬ 
fit to the community. The co-operation of 
the Community Development Administra¬ 
tion should be sought for the purpose and 
the project should be connected with the 
five year plans for the area. 

8.85. During the period of the camp, stu¬ 
dents would be expected to put in 8 hours 
of work per day and the general routine 
would be as follows: 

2 hours — personal time in morning. 

2 hours — intellectual work not con¬ 
nected with school studies. 

6 hours — manual work. 

2 hours - intellectual work not con¬ 
nected with school studies. 

2 hours — rest and recreation, 

2 hours — personal time in the even¬ 
ing. 

8 hours — sleep. 

8.86. A part of the funds for the pre- 
gramme could be obtained from the local 
Rural Works Programme. All the overhead 
charges—which will come to a very small 
amount—should be met by Government. 
The students should be required only to 
bear (1) transport charges to the camp site 
and back, and (2) food charges during the 
stay at the camp. Even these could be sub¬ 
sidized to some extent on the basis of the 
work that the students put in. A student 
who holds freeship or half freeship should 
be given similar concessions in the camp 
Adjustments could also be made by re¬ 
questing the students to bring some articles 
of foodstuff.s etc. from home. On the whole, 
an attempt .should be made to keep Ihf 
cost of this camp down to the minimum for 
each period. Moreover, camps for boys and 
girls will have to be organized separately 
but there need not be much difference bet¬ 
ween the types of programmes undertaken 
for them. 
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8.87. The preliminary spade-work to be 
done for this scheme would be similar to 
that of work-experience described eailier. 
We suggest that the programme may be 
started, as a pilot project, in about five per 
cent of the districts to begin with and that 
it should be extended to the country as a 
whole in a period of about ten years. It 
may also be incidentally stated that when 
this programme becomes general at th^* 
secondary stage, there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in extending it, on the^ same lines, to 
the university stage also. 


Physical Education 

8.88. There has been a tendency m recent 
government schemes of physical education 
to emphasize only the physical fitness value 
»)f physical education and ignore its educa- 
ii<jnal values. It must be emphasized that 
.such education contributes not only to 
physical fitness but also to physical effi¬ 
ciency, mental alertness and the develop¬ 
ment of certain qualities like perseverance, 
team spirit, leadership, obedience to rules, 
r:iv)deraiior. in victory and balance in de¬ 
feat. A .satisfactory programme of physical 
f'ducation can be developed only on the 
basis of the following principles: 

(1) The physical education programme 
should be planned for desirable 
outcomes keeping in mind the in¬ 
terests and capacity of the partici¬ 
pants. 

(2) The traditional forms of play and 
physical activities that have deve¬ 
loped in our country should receive 
due emphasis in the programme. 

(3) The activities promoted should de¬ 
velop in each child a sense of per¬ 
sonal worth and pride. 

(4) A sense of sharing responsibility in 
a spirit of democratic cooperation 
should grow from experience on 
playground and also in the gymna¬ 
sium. 

(5) The programme offered should 
supplement other programmes of 
education and not duplicate them. 

(61 The programme should be within 
our financial means. 

(7) The programme should reach all 
rather than a selected few. 

(8) Special instruction and coaching 
should be provided for students 
with talent and special aptitude. 


8.89. Physical education should include 
developmental exercises, rhythmic activi¬ 
ties, sports and games, outing activities and 
group handling activities. All these have 
simple and advanced forms. The simpler 
activities should be introduced in the early 
classes, the more advanced ones should be 
gradually provided as boys and girls be¬ 
come more and more mature. 


8.90. The very young are not psycholo¬ 
gically and physically mature for formal and 
vigorous forms of activities. Their sense 
of basic movements and coordination have 
to be developed gradually. The syllabus 
for the young at the pre-primary and the 
early primary stages should be based on 
their desire to imitate movements around 
them, their spirit of play, their wanting to 
dare and to do something better than their 
comrades. This is the most vital stage of 
‘education through movement’. A child 
should develop mastery over basic skills, 
such as walking properly, running, dodg¬ 
ing, throwing, etc. Higher forms of coorr 
dination like accuracy and precision must 
wait for the next stage. 


8.91. As the child grows into the pre- 
adolesceni stage, his interests and capacity 
change and physical education should pro¬ 
vide for more challenging activities, op¬ 
portunities for simple team play and finer 
forms of skills. The adolescent in the 
secondary school desires to imitate the acti¬ 
vities of the adults, and he should be given 
sports, games and athletics in their stand¬ 
ard form. Skills learnt earlier ^ould be 
perfected through guidance and practice. It 
is an age when boys and girls desire excel¬ 
lence and the physical education syllabus 
must include techniques for good perform¬ 
ance. 


8.92. A£ the primary stage, except in the 
last two classes, a common syllabus for 
boys and girls can be used. From tnere 
onwards the syllabus should be planned 
separately keeping in mind ^eir respec¬ 
tive interests and abilities. Rhythmic acti¬ 
vities will have an appeal for girls, non- 
contact and less strenuous games such as 
badminton, throw-ball, etc., are popular. 
The more vigorous games, such as basket¬ 
ball. net-ball and hockey may be brought 
in at a later stage- Athletic items m stand¬ 
ard forms should also find a place. 

8 93 The preparation of programmes of 
physical education for ail stages should 
take into account not only what is useful 
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but also what is possible in view of the 
limitations of facilities, time and number of 
teachers. In recent years a number of 
schemes like the National Plan of Physi¬ 
cal Education prepared by a group of ex¬ 
perts at the requ^ of the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, the National Discipline Scheme and 
the Auxiliary Cadet Corps with several 
common activities began to vie with one 
another. A special committee appointed by 
the Ministry of Education under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr. H. N. Kunzru recommended 
that an integrated scheme with a syllabus 
selecting the best features of each should 
be evolved. The committee tried to bring 
about a compromise betw^een the claims 
made by the enthusiasts of different sche¬ 
mes, and the result is a mixed programme 
of physical education called the National 
Fitness Corps. There is a danger that in 
the implementation of the new scheme, the 
educational purposes of the programme 
might be forgotten or neglected. As the 
compromise scheme has provoked a good 
deal of criticism, we suggest that the mat¬ 
ter be examined once again and a pro¬ 
gramme of physical education be designed 
in the light of the principles enunciated 
above. 


Educ.\tion o.v Social, Moral a.nd 
SPIRITU- iL Valli-s 


8-94. A serious defect in the school curri¬ 
culum is the absence of provision for edu¬ 
cation in social, moral and spiritual values. 
In the life of the majority of Indians, reli¬ 
gion is a great motivating force and is inti¬ 
mately bound up with the formation of 
character and the inculcation of ethical 
values. A national :system of education that 
is related to the life, needs and aspiralions 
of the people cannot afford to ignore this 
purposeful force. We recommend therefore 
that conscious and organized attempts be 
made for imparting education in social, 
moral and spiritual values with the help, 
wherever possible, of the ethical teachings 
of great religions. 

8.95. I^ucatiofi thrimgh Indirect Me¬ 
thods. This education, w'e believe, should 
be provided, both by direct and in¬ 
direct methods, by suggestion as well as 
by discussion and teaching. We attach 
great importance to the role of indirect in¬ 
fluence in building up good character. The 


school atmosphere, the personality and be¬ 
haviour of the teachers, the facilities pro¬ 
vided in the school will have a large say in 
developing a sense of values. We would 
like to emphasize that the consciousness of 
values must permeate the whole curricu¬ 
lum and the programme of activities in the 
school. It is not only the teachers in charge 
of moral instruction who are responsible 
lor building character. Every teacher, 
whatever be the subject he teaches, must 
necessarily accept this responsibility. He 
must ensure that, in the teaching of his 
particular subject and in his dealings with 
his pupils, fundamental values such as in¬ 
tegrity and social responsibility are brought 
out. The teacher need not, w'e can even 
say that he should not, try to draw out the 
underlying moral all the time; but if he has 
given some thought to the values underly¬ 
ing the scope of his subject and his work 
as a teacher, they will imperceptibly pass 
into his teaching and make an impact on 
the minds of his students. Moreover, a 
sense of purpose should inspire all school 
activities and must be reflected in the life, 
tone and atmosphere of the .school. The 
.scliool assembly, the curricular and Ct- 
curricular activities, the celebration of re¬ 
ligious festivals of all religions, work-ex¬ 
perience, team games and sports, subject 
clubs, social sei-vice programmes—ail these 
can help in inculcating the values ol ct>- 
operation and mutual regard, honesty and 
iniegrity, discipline and social responsibi¬ 
lity. These values have a .special significance 
in Indian society today, when young men 
and women are passing through a crisis of 
character. 

8.96. Direct Instruction of Moral Values. 

In addition to this indirect approach for in¬ 
culcating moral and spiritual values, we con¬ 
sider that specific provision for direct moral 
in.struction in the school programmes is 
highly d^irable. We agree with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Sri Prakasa Committee’ 
that one or tw^o periods a week should be 
.set aside in the school time-table for ins¬ 
truction in moral and spiritual values. At 
the primary stage such instruction will 
generally be imparted through interesting 
stories, including stories drawn from the 
great religions of the world. At the secon¬ 
dary stage, there may be frequent discus- 
.sions between the teacher and the pupils on 
th#* values sought to be inculcated. What¬ 
ever be the method of teaching, it shculd 
not lead to moral instruction being divorced 
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from the rest of th6 curriculum or being 
confined to a single period. If the values are 
to become a part of the student’s character, 
an all-embracing treatment of the moral 
way of life is needed. 

8.97. Relation Between Moral Values and 
Religion. There will be natural points of 
correlation between the moral values sought 
to be inculcated and the teachings of the 
great religions. Stories drawn from the 
great religions of the world will be most 
appropriate in a discussion of moral values 
and of problems in life. All religions stress 
certain fundamental qualities of character, 
such as honesty and truthfulness, considera¬ 
tion for others, reverence for old age, kind¬ 
ness to animals, and compassion for the 
needy and the suffering, in the literature 
of every religion, the story or parable figures 
prominently as a means of impressing an 
ethical value on the followers. The narra¬ 
tion of such stories by the teachers at the 
right moment in the programme of moral 
e.iucation would be most effective, parti¬ 
cularly in the low'er classes. 

8.98. At a later stage, accounts of the hves 
L»i great religious and spiritual leaders will 
find a natural place. Some of these may 
i>e included in the study of social studies 
ur literature, but it is essential that all im¬ 
portant religions are represented properly 
m the programme. Similarly, the celebra- 
oon of the festivals of different religions will 
adord opportunities for the narration of in¬ 
cidents from the life histor>^ of the leaders 
of these religions. In the last tw'o years of 
the secondary school, a place should be found 
for the study of the essential teachings of 
the great religions. 

Creative Activities 

8.99. We have given some attention in the 
preceding discussion to the subject areas 
of languages, science and mathematics, 
.social studies, work-ej^erience, social ser¬ 
vice, physical Vacation and moral and 
spiritual values, since we feel they require 
a new orientation in the school curriculum. 
There are two other subject areas—arts 
and co-curricular activities—which we shall 
now consider very briefly to round off the 
di.scussion. 

8.100. Art EdacaUoii. In an age vrhich 
values discovery and inv^ention, education 
for creative expression acquires added 
significance. Unfortunately, the fine arts are 
too often regarded as frills added to 'real' 


education and are neglected because they 
are not examination subjects. Adequate 
facilities for the training of teachers in music 
and the visual arts do not exist. The 
neglect of the arts in education impoverishes 
the educational process and leads to a de¬ 
cline of aesthetic testes and values. We re¬ 
commend that the Government of India 
should appoint a committee of experts to 
survey the present situation of art education 
and explore all possibilities for its extension 
and systematic development. In this con¬ 
nection we commend the establishment of 
Bal Bhavans in all parts of the country with 
substantial support from the local commu¬ 
nity. Art departments at the university 
level should be strengthened at a few select¬ 
ed centres and research in these fields should 
be encouraged. 

8.101. Co-curricular Activities. With re¬ 
gard to co-curricular activities, some of 
them have already been referred to in our 
discussion of programmes of work- 
experience, social service and physical 
education. We conceive of the school curri¬ 
culum as the totality of learning experience 
that the school provides for the pupils 
through all the manifold activities in the 
school or outside, that are carried on under 
its supervision. From this point of view, 
the distinction between curricular and 
extra-curricular work ceases to exist, and a 
school camp and games and sports are curri¬ 
cular or rather co-curricular activities. 
There are, however, certain activities of 
this type such as hobbies of different kinds, 
debates, dramas which have more of the 
quality of play than of work and which 
give greater opportunities for creative self- 
expression. Every shool should organize 
a variety of such programmes so that every 
child in it may be able to take up some¬ 
thing suited to his tastes and interests. 

Differentiation of Curricula for 
Boys and Girls 

8.102. Before closing the discussion, we 
shall briefly refer to two important issues 
related to the school curriculum: (1) diffe¬ 
rentiation of curricula for boy and girls, 
and (2) basic education. 

8.103. Th^ first of these issues was speci¬ 
ally examined by a committee appointed 
by the National Council for Women’s Edu¬ 
cation under the chairmanship of Smt. 
Hansa Mehta. This Committee made the 
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following recommendations on the subject: 

(1) In the democratic and socialistic pat¬ 
tern of societj^ which we visualize, educa¬ 
tion will be related to individual capacities, 
aptitudes and interests which are not strict¬ 
ly related to sex. There would, therefore, 
be no need in such a society to differentiate 
curricula on the basis of sex. 


(2) In the transitional phase in which we 
are at present, certain psychological differ¬ 
ences between men and women as well as 
certain divisions of social functions based 
on them will have to be accepted as a 
matter of fact and as a practical basi< lor 
buliding up the curricula fo,- boys and girl-. 
While doing so, however, care should be 
taken to see that values and attitudes wh rl. 
are essential in the long run are increasing¬ 
ly built up in men and women and rhat n- 
step is taken which will tend to perpetual'- 
or intensify the existing differences. 

We agree with these recommendation.^ 
It will be noticed that we ha\e p'.oposed a 
common curriculum for all the students till 
the end of Class X and options have bceo 
allowed only under work-experience < : 
language. It is also possible to study tiv 
subjects included in the curriculum at twu 
levels—higher and lower. These options- 
are open equally to boys and girls. 

8.104. The following points deserve 
notice: 

(1) Home science is one of the options 
provided in the curriculum proposed by us 
at the higher secondary stage. This would 
be a popular subject, but it should not be 
made compulsory for girls. 

(2) Music and fine arts form another- 
group of subjects which are popular W;rh 
girls. At present, the provision made for 
the teaching of these subjects at the 
secondary stage is meagre- Steps should 
be taken to introduce these courses on a 
larger scale. 

(3) Mathematics and science are impor¬ 
tant subjects and adequate preparation 
therein is essential to gain admission to 
significant courses at the university stage. 
Special efforts should, therefore, be made 
to encourage girls to study mathematics 
or science at the secondary stage and special 
efforts should be made to prepare women 
teachers of mathematics and science. 


The New Curriculum and Basic Education 

8.105. The movement of basic education 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi more than 25 
years ago, proposing a new type of elemen- 
taiyr education for the nation which would 
centre round some form of manual end pro¬ 
ductive work and have intimate links witii 
the life of the community, was a landmark 
in the history of education in India. It was 
a revolt against the sterile, book-centered, 
exanmiaLion-oriented system of education 
that iiad developed along traditional lines 
during sevxuai decades of British rule. It 
created a national feinient, which may not 
iiave transformed the quality of education 
ai me piimary stage, but which has .enain- 
,y Kn i us impact on educational thought and 
i.iuci-ce ill a much wider sphere. VVe betieve 
.uat me essential elements of the system are 
iundameniaiiy sound, and that with neces- 
modiikviiions these can form a part oi 
education, not only at the primary stage, 
bin at ail stages in our national system, 
ihfse elements are . (ij productive activity 
ill eaticuuon, (2) correlation of the curricu- 
ium vvilii ine jji-v)aucti\'e activity and the 
pny->i.ai and Sviciai environment; and (3) 
inuma.e coiuacl Deiween the school and the 
iocai coinmuniiy. We indicate below how 
each i»i these har. become an important ele¬ 
ment m tile educational system we have 
proposed- 

3.106 With regard to productive work, we 
have already explained that the concept of 
work-experience as prxjicsed by us is similar 
to that uf productive work in ba,sic educa¬ 
tion. At the primary .stage, the rosemolance 
oeiween the two programmes is very close. 
We nave, .however, extended the concept to 
secondary education also; and in our opi¬ 
nion, even insliiuiions of higher education 
and universities have a special role to play 
m the development of wmrk-experience as 
an integral part of education. It is they who 
set the fashion for the entire educational 
world and success for the programme would 
be ensured by launching it effectively and 
on a large scale at this stage. From ihi;-' 
point of view, we feel that it would be 
w'orthwhile to organize some special pro¬ 
grammes for W’ork-expenence in universn;es 
and other institutions of higher education 
For instance : 

(1) In the ca.se of some selected insti¬ 
tutions in science and technology, it 
would be mo.>t stimulating and pro¬ 
fitable from every point of view, to 
assign to them some carefully cho¬ 
sen industrial/scientiflc projects. 
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The institutions should carry the 
projects through all stages, up to 
full-scale production. 

(2) Some institutions should lake up the 
manufacture of workshop and scien¬ 
tific equipment required for schools 
and colleges. 

(3) Some institutions could take up the 
manufacture of furniture, teaching 
aid etc., needed bv'' themsolves or 
those in the neighbourhood. 

8.107. In our proposals, correlation which 
is the second important aspect of ho-ir edu¬ 
cation is also extended, to the extent possi¬ 
ble throughout the educaticna] s tern 

the primary stage, the view in basic cJuc-^- 
tion has been that the curricuUnv* content 
should be integrated, a.s far as practicable, 
with craft work and with the physical and 
social environment of the child. Our pro¬ 
posals at the primarv stage are very fimdar 
to this. At the secondary stage, we have 
suggested that work-experience should be 
integrated with the curriculum content and 
that the teaching of subjects should be cor¬ 
related. as far a,s possible, with the environ¬ 
ment. In higher education, we have emphi- 
sized the provision of greater ebo-tiritv in 
the choice of subjects, inter-disci|Sl^nary 
studies and the noed tn relate "eaching and 
research to the un'h'r.'tanding arid solution 
of the local, regional, and national problems. 

8.108. With regard to the third e.sst nfial 

element of ba<ic educaMon, namelv. sc'nool- 
community relationship, it has been discuss¬ 
ed elsewhere in this report’. Basic education 
places considerable emphasis on the organi¬ 
zation of the .school as a livmg and function¬ 
ing community, with a liv^lv "f 

social, cultural and rr:'V(‘-rio-. d ac*i\ 

It need hardiv be stated that every good 
school should organize its cornorate life in 
this way. What is of even greater impor¬ 
tance in making children social minded and 
cooperative is the activT participation of the 


school in the life of the local community. 
Many existing basic schools have set an ex¬ 
cellent example in respect of service render¬ 
ed to the people in the neighbourhood i and 
this programme of participation in commu¬ 
nity life and social service, as v/e pointed 
out, should now become an integral part of 
education at all stages. Our secondary 
schools and colleges as well as our primary 
schools should establish close contact with 
the community outside and take part in pro¬ 
jects of social work and national reconstruc¬ 
tion so that the students may acquire the 
spirit of discipline, learn the dignity of 
manual labour and develop a keen sense of 
their obligations and responsibilities to the 
community and to the nation at large. 

'09. The above discussion will make it 
clear :i3at. in our view, the essential princi¬ 
ples of basic education are so important that 
they .should guide and shape the educational 
sy.stcm at all levels- This is the essence of 
our proposals; and in view of this, we are 
not in favour of designating any one stage 
of education as basic education. 

8.110. Conclusion. We have discussed in 
thi.s chapter the curricular content at the 
different stages of school education. The 
main shift in emphasis in these prt.posals 
is towards a more unified approach in fram- 
the entire school curriculum, a new defi- 
r.i'ion of the content of general educaticn, 
end a new approach to the place of speciali- 
•'•(tioTi. Our overall concept is that general 
education requires strengthening in the 
areas of science, work-experience and moral 
and SDTitual values, and a new orientation 
in some other areas. It should cover ten 
.'■ears of undifferentiated schooling before 
sf'me specialization begins. It should nut 
be too sharply divided from vocational 
education. To be successful, these reforms 
require an orientation in teaching methods, 
evaluation and guidance. We shall turn our 
attention to these issues in the following 
chapter. 







SXJPPLEMIOTARY NOTE 1 
GENERAL PROGRAMMES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 


The range of possible activities which can 
be adopted to provide productive work-ex¬ 
perience is enormous and choice will be de¬ 
termined mainly on the availability of mate¬ 
rials and trained instructors. The list given 
below is purely indicative and the choice 
of activities would be made in the light of 
prevailing local conditions. Included in the 
list are also activities of special interest to 
girls or to schools in rural areas: 

Lower Primary School 
Paper cutting 

Cardboard cutting and folding 

Modelling in clay or plasticine 

Spinning (where natural in the environ¬ 
ment) 

Simple needlew’ork 
Simple planting indoors or on plots 
Kitchen-gardening 
Higher Primary School 
Cane and bamboo work 
Leatherwork 
Pottery 
Needlework 
Weaving 
Gardening 
Model making 
Fretwork 
Work on the farm 
Lower Secondary School 
Woodwork 
Simple metalv?ork 
Basketwork 
Leatherwork 


Ceramics 
Soapmaking 
Tanning 
Preserving 
Weaving 
Electrical repairs 
Cookery 
Model making 

Making simple scientific equipment 
Classroom decoration 
Carpet making 
Bookbinding 
Linocutting 
Fabric printing 
Tailoring 
Toy making 
Millinery 
Wood car\dng 
Simple farm mechanics 
Animal care 
Crop care 
Care of the soil 
Workshop practice 
Higher Secondary School 

Many of the activities listed above 
would be continued but the emphasis 
would shift to workshop practice or 
actual work-experience in industrial or 
commercial concejns or on farms- The 
activities would be oriented towards 
productive work. Skills demanded in 
woodwork, metalwork and agriculture 
would be of a higher and more exacting 
nature. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE II 

GENERAL PROGRAMMES OF WORK EXPERIENCE IN USSR 


(Extracted from Polyteciinical Education 
IN the USSR, Edited by S. G- Shapo- 

VALENKO AND PUBLISHED BY UNESCO, 

1963.) 

In grade J, they work with paper, paste¬ 
board, cloth, clay and plasticine, and do 
simple work on plant-^t^rowing. In working 
with paper, they acquire such basic skills as 
learning to mark out, bend and fold 
paper and pasteboard, cut them with scissors 
or knives along marked lines, and glue and 
paste them. TTiis work is well within the 
scope of a seven-year-old and in carrying it 
out, the child learns to work accurately with 
pencil, ruler, .scissors and glue, to make sim¬ 
ple articles for his own use {c,g-, material 
for doing sums, bookmarkers, packet.? for 
seeds, notebooks for word-lists, Christmas 
cards, etc.). In working with cloth, the 
children learn to sew on buttons, to sew 
simple little objects (pen-wipers, handker¬ 
chiefs. etc.) and to look after their own 
rif>thes. The work with cloy and plasticine 
has considerable (ducationai value, for it 
develops thoir power of obs€*rvation, crea- 
tivoness and ia«te, Tn their modelling work, 
thev develop co-ordination of movement, 
dexterity, the .ability to me.asurc by eye and 
tbe idea of space. 

On the school experimental plot they learn 
to grow flowering plants in special beds, and 
both in class and at home they acquire 
the first practical skills in tendin.g indoor 
plants. 

In errade JI, the children also work with 
paper, pasteboard, edav and plasticine and 
continue to learn sewing and work on the 
school plot, but the tasks are more compli¬ 
cated. The children cut out shapes from 
paper and pa.steboard along marked lines, 
glue them together, and learn to use the 
graduated ruler and set-square for simple 
measurement.? and for checking the quality 
of their work, on the basis of the progres¬ 
sive development of their desire for accu¬ 
racy. 

Tn their work with clay and plasticine, 
they develop, as in grade I, the ability to 
recognize and reproduce accurately the shape 
of relatively simple and familiar objects, for 


example, they model from life (or from me¬ 
mory) fruits and vegetables. In their work 
with cloth, they do very simple and ordinary 
stitches and learn how to embroider very 
simple designs on serviettes and sew little 
bags and other uncomplicated objects. They 
also learn how to use the tape measure and 
ruler for simple measurement, mark out rec¬ 
tangular shapes for making patterns, and be¬ 
come accustomed to looking after their own 
clothes, doing simple mending, etc. 

On the school plot they grow pulses, and 
in class and at home they continue to look 
after indoor plants and grow flowers in jars, 
flower-pots and boxes. Working on the 
school plot, they dig beds, make them 
smooth, use a markercord to align the drill- 
furrows in which they sow the seed and 
observe the growth of plants. 

The task of developing proficiency in work 
with paper and pasteboard continues in 
grade III. The pupils make and mend 
simple visual aid.? needed for teaching Rus¬ 
sian. arithmetic end natural history, and 
learn to mark out paper more accurately, to 
rule lines, to glue paper to pasteboard and 
to frame flat cardboard articles of simple 
shape with paper strips. They acquire skills 
in elementarv bookbinding, making simple 
pads, notebooks and small file-cases, and 
binding pamphlets, etc. Thev perfect their 
knowledge of fabrics in grade III, continue 
to learn sewing and embroidery and begin 
to dam stockings and socks. TTiey learn to 
cut out and sew very simple articles (aprons, 
mittens, small bags, etc.) and acquire an 
elementary idea of dressmaking and tailor¬ 
ing and learn simple methods of mending 
clothes. 

On the school plot thej’’ cultivate beetroots, 
carrot and their seed, and plant and tend 
strawberries. They dress the beds them¬ 
selves. sow dry. wet and germinated seed, 
thin out root crops, transplant beet and 
cabbage seedHngs. look after seed-plants, 
apply top-dressing and conduct simple 
experiments vith the plants- As far as 
indoor plants are concerned, the children 
learn how to plant flower seedlings in pots, 
jars and boxes. 

In grade IV, work is continued, and the 
proficiency acquired in manipulating paper 
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and pasteboard is consolidated. Tlie child¬ 
ren make file-cases and pads, repair maps, 
diaj^rams and other visual aids made of 
paper or pasteboard, stick d^acrrams, photo¬ 
graphs and reproduction on pasteboard back¬ 
ings and make models of simple geometri¬ 
cal forms. 

They go on with their sewing, embroidery 
and knitting, and undertake more complicat¬ 
ed dressmaking work: thev take measure¬ 
ments of their own. note them down, make 
the rough sketch, cut out the patterns, cut 
out the cloth on their own and for the first 
time sew simnlv constructed articles They 
also learn about looking after clmhes and 
sim.nle mending, and they crochet belts and 
small scarves. Thev also’ learn how to use 
sewing machines and flat irons, and are 
taught to obsem'e the basic safetv rules in 
u-ing them. 

^ The ohiect in grade TV of technical model¬ 
ling work is to develop the children’s 
technica^-mindedness and power of creative 
design. The syllabus aceordinglv provides 
for the preparation hv tho children' of sim¬ 
ple equipment for natural historv experi¬ 
ments and simple methods and mock-ups of 
various machines. 

On the school nlot. they grow po^a^ncs and 
maize. learn how to plant currant cuttings 
and to tend and look afte- the plants. Tn 
ckas- and at h'^m.e. thev learn hom to pro¬ 
pagate indoor plants fr'^m cutting^:, and this 
work pro\ddes a good prena'-ptiMn 'nr the 
systematic study of botqnv in grade V. 

Tho knowli^dge. accompl’shmentc and 
skills which thev acnoir® m ^he v'ork lessons 
m the funior grade'? (T-TVl of maior im¬ 
portance from the standpoint of polvfechni- 
'^al education, providing a thorough ground¬ 
ing for fiijther manual ♦and technical and 
polytechnical in.structiop in grades V-\TII. 

In addition, the knowledge, accomplishments 
and skills ^couir-'i’d by th^ voungcr children 
make it po~sible to initigjte them progressivp:- 
ly into soc.iallv useful work and .housekeep¬ 
ing work at school and in the home. 

Tn^tructiona in Graded V-VIU. The object 
of mamial and technical in.struction in these 
grades is to impart general technical, agri¬ 
cultural and domestic knowle^lge- and skills 
•to develop technical, thinking and creative 
capacities in the pupils: to foster in them a 
communist attitude to work and to labour 
conditions in general: to help them give ex¬ 


pression to their own inclinations, find their 
bearings in the various spheres of human 
activity, and make a careful choice of their 
future vocation. 

The instruvtion given in these grades at 
the eight-j’car school is polytechnical in 
character. It includes work in the school 
workshops, practical and experimental work 
in agriculture, and domestic-science activi¬ 
ties, three periods a week being devoted to 
these in every grade (V-VIII). 

In the school workshops, the pupils be¬ 
come knowledgeable and proficient in wood¬ 
work and metalwork with the use of hand 
tools and certain machine tools. Most of 
the metalworking operations in factories and 
olants are carried out, of course with the 
help of a variety of machines, but manual 
work is also used to some extent in every 
branch of production for the succes.srul ope¬ 
ration of a machine, the elimination of break¬ 
downs, and the assembly and adjustment of 
mechanisms Hence the study and mastery 
of the method of working these most 
commonly-used materials—metals and wood 
—with hand tools are of great importance for 
the pupils’ polytechnical education and tech¬ 
nical training, and the procedure emplowd 
•s to got them to make various useful arti¬ 
cles. including equipment, models. mock-\>ps, 
tools and implements for use in the school 
workshops and on the school plots, articles 
for use in pioneer activities or for the pupils’ 
personal u.se. toys. etc., and component parts 
manufaefurod to the ord^^r of factories and 
of collective or State farms. These activities 
are chosen and carried out in a particular 
sequence, progressing from the simple to the 
more complex, so that their execution helps 
to consolidate and develop the skills which 
the pupils have already acquired in working 
with the materials. 

The eight*year-school pupils also acquire 
some knowledge of the mechanisation of 
labour pFOcesscs. They learn aboRi the con¬ 
struction of the commonest simple machines 
and naechani^ns and how to use them. The 
wide application of electric power in modern 
industry, agricuUtu'e. transpOFt and evervr 
day life tnakes'^it" essential* dbat every- pupil 
who leaves the eight-year school should bavf 
acquired some elementary knowledge and 
.skill in handling the commonest electrical 
equipment arid electric* appliances. 

In the Wot^hop^. they learh ih read and 
prepare very simple technical drawings, 
sketches and blueprints, and to transfer the 
data to the material. The basic method of 
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instruction consists in interpretng the diaw- 
ings of articles which have to oe prepared 
in practice. The work with drawings at all 
stages of school workshop activity is orga¬ 
nized in such a way as to make use of the 
knowledge and skill which the pupils have 
acquired in their studies of drawing, mathe¬ 
matics and (iiora grade VII onwards) tech¬ 
nical drawing. 

Various methods are used for instruction 
in the workshop; oral instruction (talk, ex¬ 
planations, discussions); demonstration of 
natural objects, visual aids and working 
methods; exercises; individual and group 
instruciioas; independent work from draw¬ 
ings or instructional charts; graphic work; 
special laboratory work for the practical 
education of the properties and pecuiiai .lies 
of materials, the construction of tools. 
comp<JiK‘nls and appliances, the interaclion 
ui tools and materials, and oilier lechni' al 
and technological que.suons; excursions to 
industrial undertakings to laniiliarize the 
pupils with the organizaiion of work al 
plants and factories, the meclianization oi 
production and the construction 01 indivi¬ 
dual machine tools and appliances with the 
help of which the pupils carry out the opera¬ 
tions which they have studied and mastered 
in the school workshops. 

In grades VTl and VIll. the pupils are 
given set tasks on their own, commensurate 
with their capacity, in making components 
and compieu* articles. 

The technical and technological knov/- 
irdge impa.ted to the pupils biaiadens their 
general leenaieal outlook and is an e:>senlial 
iactor in comctly developing their skill 
m the use 01 materials. In its turn, the ac¬ 
quisition of practical skills enables them to 
acquire a deeper appreciation of technoiogy 
and an understanding of the working princi¬ 
ples of machine operation in processing 
materials, and of mechanized production in 
general. 

The teacher’s explanations, with their 
marked technical bias, are based on the 
knowledge acquired by pupils in their stu¬ 
dies of the fundamentals of the various 
sciences. On the strength of what they have 
learnt in physics, for example, they can be 
given the scientific reasons for a number of 
technical phenomena and technological pro¬ 
cesses; again, in studying the mechanical 
properties of materials and machine parts, 
andthe construction and operation and 
mechanisms of machines and machine tools, 
they make use of their knowTedge of 
mechanics. 


A prominent feature of this instruction is 
the comparison made between the processes 
and tools used in woodwork and metalwork, 
and tne elucidation of their similarities ana 
dillerences, depending on the characteristics 
of tne materials processed- The pupils 
steadily enlarge their knowledge of the cor¬ 
rect use Oi tools, correct working stance, pro¬ 
per rhytnm of work and the essential tech¬ 
nical and healtn measures to ensure high 
pruductiviiy ana ine necessary standards of 
W'orkmansiap with the minimum loss of 
energy. 

Apart irorn wood and metals, the pupils 
m giades Vli and Vili gei to know maieiials 
suc.i as piasiiCi ana giass, vvnicn are very 
usc.ui iur maxing items 01 scnooi equipmeiiL 
or items ordered by factories and farms. 

in Older to broaden the pupils polyiechni- 
cai outlook, conipansuns are also made bet¬ 
ween Uieir work m me workshop ana simi¬ 
lar iccnnoiogicai processes carried out un¬ 
der production conditions, and also between 
inanuai and machine processing, and the 
s\iiaous accoramgiy pro vines lor excursions, 
aemun.siraiions ui aiagrams, mecnanisrus 
ana ma, nuics, ana the siiovving ol films ana 
liimsliMpi. Watii me same oojeci in view, 
ooine ol me juus aic exccuiea on me basis 
ol a division oi iUDour as regards paiacuiar 
items ana operauoiis, and mis lorm ul 01- 
^aiiuauoii 01 laDour gives the pupils an hi- 
into how work is organized at an in- 
ausuiai plant. 

The school w^orkshops provide iavourable 
conditions for conaucting out-Oi.-ciass tech¬ 
nical work on a large scale; many school 
clubs have been organized in grades V—VXil 
so mat they can engage in lecnnicai model¬ 
ling. electrical engineering and radio 
engineering, or delve deeper into ana become 
proficient in carpentry, light engineering, 
lathe work with wood and metal, wooq- 
carving, fret-work, etc. 

Workshop activities in these grades are 
different for boys and girls. Whereas the 
boys take both woodwork and metalwork, 
the girls take only woodwork in grade V 
and only metalwork in grades VI—VII. They 
do less mechanical engineering than the boys 
in grade VUI, but the syllabus in electrical 
engineering is identical for boys and girls 
alike. 

To take account of the special characteris¬ 
tics of technical instruction for girls, the 
eight-year school gives them a training in 
domestic science which provides them with 
knowledge and skills in housekeeping work. 
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In the course of their domestic-science work 
they are familiarized with the social arrange- 
tions to share in the general domestic duties 
of the family and to be self-reliant at school 
and at home; to acquaint them with the 
principles of domestic economy, give them 
the necessary knowledge and skill to carry 
out various forms of everyday domestic 
work, and inculcate good taste and a cons¬ 
tant desire and ability to keep a place tidy, 
clean and comfortable. 

In the course of their domestic-science 
work they are familiarized with the social 
arrangements for everyday domestic work 
and tne communal forms of public service 
such as communal catering, the work of 
domestic service centres, the organization of 
communal sewing-room ior making and 
mending clothing; underwear and footwear; 
and to get to realize how' the everyday house¬ 
hold work of the Soviet family is bemg 
systematically and steadily lightened. A 
special point" is made of familiarizing them 
with the use of modern labour-saving devices 
and with new materials, fabrics, foodstuffs 
and so on. The result is that they learn to 
be tidy, thrifty and punctual, and develop a 
love Of cleanliness and order and ine ability 
to make their iiomes and clothes attractive 
and sensible and use loodstuhs and materials 
economically. 

The study of domestic science in the 
senior grades is based on liie ;mow ledge ana 
skill acquired in tne work lessons in the 
junior grades, and also on lessons iii Russian 
(or the mother-tongue; on the subject of 
‘The care of health’ (in grades I-- 111 ) ana 
on the natural-history lesson.s on the subject 
of ‘The human body and its care' (m grade 
IV). 

In studying the subject ‘Cutting and Sew¬ 
ing’, the girls become acquainted with fab¬ 
rics, with the preparation of designs and 
patterns for articles they are making, with 
methods of sowing and mending, and with 
the construction and operaton cf the sewing- 
machine, They also acquire a basic Know¬ 
ledge of the care of clothing, of launder¬ 
ing, ironing and storing linen, of cleaning 
woollen garments, and of laundering knit¬ 
wear containing synthetic fibres. 

One important section of the syllabus i.s 
the elements of cookery, including instruc¬ 
tion in dietetics, and in the foodstuffs 
required by the human body The girls 
learn how to prepare simple vegetable 
dishes and cook simple and nourishing meat 
and fish dishes, handle kitchen equipment, 


crockery, and table linen, and serve and 
behave at table. 

Under the heading of ‘Housework’ they 
acquire a basic practical knowledge of home 
hygiene and sanitation and the essentials of 
housekeeping (daily, periodical and spring 
cleaning; ventilation, lighting and heating), 
in addition, they learn how to arrange fur¬ 
niture and handle tablecloths, curtains, car¬ 
pets, pictures, photographs, reproductions 
and decorative tapestries. 

To widen their horizon and enlarge their 
knowledge in various fields, excursions are 
arranged to public restaurants or food- 
processing factories (canteens, mechanized 
icstauranls. caimeries, butter factuiies, 
bakeries), garment-making establishments 
(tailoring and dressmaking worksliops;, or 
to domestic-service ceinies. These '-xcur- 
sions are arranged during ihe .school years 
in accordance with a timelabie dravwi up b> 
the teacher. 

Ail the pupils at urban and rural eight- 
year schools receive initial training in both 
agricultural and industrial iab<.)ur, tar fami¬ 
liarization With agricultural production is 
one of the tasks of polyiechnicai training. 
This work is closely co-ordinatcJ with the 
biology course, and ;.s g^eat (-ducalionaj 
significance. It is carried out both on the 
ticnool experimental plot and under actual 
production conditions, and as it takes place 
ior the most part in the open, it promotes 
the ciiildren’s physical development and im¬ 
proves their health. 

To meet local conditions, the school is 
empowered to spread the practical and ex¬ 
perimental worK evenly over the school 
year, or to concentrate it in the first and 
fourth quarters. And since it is of a sca.sonai 
nature and is to some cMent governed 
by the weather, it is not included in the 
timetable but is carried out in accordance 
with a time-schedule approved by the 
school director. 

In the course of this work, the pupils ac¬ 
quire basic practical skills in cultivating 
the main agricultural crops (ve^tables, 
fruit and berries, field crops and in rural 
areas—in raising calves. At the same time, 
they acquire a knowledge, during Iheir ex¬ 
cursions, of mechanized cultivation and ani¬ 
mal husbandry. 

The work in grades V and VI is largely 
conducted on the school plot. In grades 
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VII and VIII (at rural schools) the pupils 
work on collective and State farms and 
fields where they operate in groups on jobs 
suited to their capacity. Looking after 
poultry, rabbits and young farm animals, 
or doing suitable field work, depending on 
local conditions (the tilling of the soil, and 
often sowing and harvesting, are done by 
pupils in grades X-XI or by collective far- 
•mers with the aid of agricultural mach¬ 
inery) 

In urban schools which have no schoo' 
plots, the practical and experimental work 
hi grades V-VII is carried out in green¬ 
houses on ground*; belonging to pioneer 
homes, of Young Naturalists’ Centres, In 
conservatories, parks and squares coming 
under the Greenery Trust and at specializ¬ 
ed suburban agricultural undertakings. In 
addition, plots of pioneer camps are made 
available to the children for educational 
and production work during the :>ummer. 

Tlieir excursions to agricultural produc¬ 
tion points give the children an insight into 
the mccliani.red side of agriculture on col¬ 
lective and State farms. In grade V, for 
example, they study the mechanization of 
market-gardening, in grade VT they le.'irn 
about mcchnnical work in hnrti urure, and 
in grade VII (in urban schools) th.v - 
come familiar whth the mechanizatioi: ;.nd 
cultivation of field crops and with heavv 
\vork‘ in stock-raising. The grade VITT 
syllabus (at rural schools) provider for :« 
more detailed study of soil-working im¬ 
plements, seed-drill.s and grain-cleaners and 
harvesters. The pupils get to know the 
local collective or State farm and the lines 
'm w'hich it is developing and lhi.s generally 
acts as a factor in the vocational guid'^nce 
of the school-leavers. 

The content of the syllabus for practical 
and experimental work during the eight- 
year period of schooling ensures that the 
pupils conscientiously apply the know]* dg*- 
acquired in their biology lessons. 

Due account is taken, in following the 
syllabus, of local soil and climatic con¬ 
ditions and the main crops in the area con¬ 
cerned. Some of the jobs, for example, can 
^ replaced by otlur equivalent ones (for 
instance, the syllabus r<?commends the au¬ 
tumn sowing of fjuit trees, but on heavy 
clay soil the seeds are stratified and the 
sowing is done in spring; or in .'OutBern 
areas, seedings are cultivated ift seed-bed? 
instead of under glass). 

The experimental bias is particularly im- 
portanst. Experiments on the school plot 
41 Edn.— 28 , 


which have given the most productive and 
economic results are repeated on the plot 
the following year and then tried out on the 
collective or State farms, where the pupils 
carry out so-called ‘productive* experi¬ 
ments. Where the results prove positive, 
they are incorporated into a^icultural pro¬ 
duction. 

Many eight-year general schools have 
started an original type of fruit and berry 
plantation stocked with the finest strains. 
The cultivation of seedlings of fruit trees 
and ornamental plants (in urban schools), 
the taking of cuttings of the finest strains 
of currants and other soft fruits, and the 
grafting and cultivation of the best strains 
of fruit trees are in fact an important ele¬ 
ment in practical school work. 

The cultivation of seedlings and the work 
in the nursery garden plays a very import¬ 
ant part in agricultural education in grades 
V-VII (and also in grade VIII at rural 
schools). In the latter, the pupils study the 
cultivation of apple trees, while in urban 
schools they study the propagation of valu¬ 
able types of trees and of perennial flower¬ 
ing plants such as phlox, lilac, roses, etc. 
A substantial area (300 to 500 square 
metres) is provided at rural schools for nur¬ 
sery .>eed-bed<. while urban schools can 
arrange for nurseries to be established in 
the gardens of dwellings in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

An equally important item in grade V 
practical work is the cultivation of veget¬ 
able seedling.? in green-houses, under glass 
and on hotbeds. Where a greenhouse is 
available on the school plot, practical work 
can be carried out in early spring. Apart 
from growing vegetables, the children 
fruit trees from seedlings, propagate currant 
bushefi, and learn by practical experience 
the best times and methods for thinning 
out seedling trees, the best method of tak¬ 
ing cuttings of currant bushes, the best way 
of applying organic and mineral fertilizers 
to the various vegetable crops and seedling 
«:tock and the amounts needed, the best 
time*: to SOW' and plant vegetables and the 
correct amounts of mineral fertilizer to be 
used as a ton dressing for vegetables. At 
the urban schools, experiments are con¬ 
ducted to find out the best methods of vege¬ 
tative propagation of perennial flow'ering 
and ornamental plants, the best system of 
feeding and tending them, the best system 
of rooting cuttings, etc. 

In grade VI, the pupils experiment on the 
accelerated propagation of valuable strains 
of raspberries (or trees, in schools in large 
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towns); they learn about the best methods 
of grafting scions and discover the best 
means of preparing maize and potatoes for 
planting, the richest areas for arable crops, 
the effect of various methods of treatment 
in increasing the yield of maize, potatoes 
and seed-plants of biennial vegetables. 
These experiments, the object of which is 
to apply and develop the children s know¬ 
ledge of biology, are carried out on sub¬ 
divisions of the experimental plot. 

In grade VII at rural schools the experi¬ 
mental work is carried out under agricul 
tural production conditions. The pupils 
grow maize, potatoes and industrial crops 
on plots provided for the school and divid¬ 
ed up in accordance with th® number < f 
pupils in grades VII and VIII. They alsi* 
tend farm animals on collective and State 
farms. 

The points on which the work is focus.=ed. 
and the subjects of the experiments are 
chosen to suit local conditions and lines of 
future agricultural development. 

As stated, the''children at urban schools 
plant greenery in the towns and on work¬ 
ers’ estates, look after trees and bushes in 
the public squares, streets, etc., and help 
collective farms to look after *ree iiclts and 
plantations along the main roads. The 
cultivation of ornamental shrubs and flower¬ 
ing plants, the planting of greenery in 
courtvards and squares, and work in parks 
and conservatories, is treated as a matter 
of major importance. 

Included in practical work is the cam¬ 
paign against agricultural pests, which takes 
various forms—mechanical, chemical and 
biological. Special attention is paid, in 
the children’s experimental and practical 
work during school hours, in their educa¬ 
tional production practice during the sum¬ 
mer and in their socially u.seful work, to 
the observance of health requirements and 
the inculcation of habits of hygiene in con¬ 
nection with work. 

All these arrangements for systematically 
raising the level of the children’s agro-tech- 
nicaJ and zoo-technical knowledge, and 
familiarizing them -with the principles un¬ 
derlying agricultural production are of great 
importance in training efficient workers who 
have an all-round education. 

Social Production Practice. The work 
done by the pupils in the course of instruc¬ 
tion is very definitely slanted in the 
direction of social usefulness, and two 
periods a week are devoted to socially use¬ 
ful work in every grade (V-VIII) with the 
object of coping with the subject of manual 


and technical instruction more effectively 
and forging links between education and 
life. In addition, twelve days are set aside 
at the end of the school year for social 
production practice—three periods a day in 
grade V and four periods a day in grades 
VI-VIII. This socially useeful work takes 
place outside school hours, and is therefore 
not included in the timetable. The general 
educational direction of this work is in the 
hands of the class teacher, who prepares a 
plan of work for each successive week, but 
the immediate handling of it may be 
entn?>ted to other teachers, depending on 
its ni.ture. 

Social production practice In urban and 
rural schools forms a continuation of the 
manual and technical instruction given in 
the school workshops and on the school 
plots, and is based on the knowledge and 
practical skills acquired by the pupils in the 
various grades. It includes doing work suit¬ 
ed to the pupils’ age in the school’s train¬ 
ing and production workshops, making vari¬ 
ous articles for use in the school itself and 
the kindergarten and fulfilling orders from 
industry. In agriculture, it constitutes a 
continuation and extension of the experi¬ 
mental and practical work prescribed by 
the syllabus, thus making it possible to 
arrange for the .systematic tending and 
observation of plants sown in spring at the 
proper .sowing times and bring in the har¬ 
vest and evaluate the yield by the due date. 

This work ensures the continuation and 
completion of experiments with v^egetable 
crops and fruit-tree seedlings, conducted in 
grade V. and with fruit crops, maize, pota¬ 
toes and the seed-plants of biennial veget¬ 
ables on the school plots in grade VI, the 
pupils carrying out practical work and mak¬ 
ing the corresponding observations, at the 
proper time in accordance with a schedule 
prepared bv the school director. 

In grade VII at rural .schools, the work 
involves tending maize and other field crops 
on collective or State farms and conducting 
experiments relating to them, raising poul¬ 
try and rabbits, and looking after fruit 
.seedlings on the school plot. The pupils 
carry out these jobs in accordance with the 
director's schedule, working in groups (in 
view of the need to complete the experi¬ 
ments begun during school hours). At 
urban schools, the grade VII work is Tmited 
to tending field crops on the collective or 
State farm, or. where it is impossible to 
organize this in agricultural production, t > 
tending tree plantations and ornamental 
flowering plants for parks coming under the 
Greenery Trust. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE III 


PLACE OF LANGUAGES IN SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


1. The object of this note is to show the 
place of the study of languages in the school 
curriculum in some countries of the world 
for which school timetables were available. 

2. The sources utilized were the foilc^v- 
ing: 

(Ij World Survey of Education pub¬ 
lished by UNESCO; and 

(2) Data collected by the Commission’s 
learn from unpublished documents 
available in the office of the 
UNESCO. Paris. 

3. Tiie position regarding the study of 
languages given in this paper is in respect 
of students who are university bound. The 
language load taken by students in terminal 
courses or by tho.se who desire to adopt a 
vocational career is generally lighter. 

I. Arc '.HamST AK 

In Afgi’.arustan there are two major langu¬ 
ages—PiLshtu and Persian. A child w'hose 
mother-tongue is Pushtu has to study 
Persian and vice vor.sa. In addition, one 
foreign language - English, Fiench or 
Russian—ha.s also to bo studied. 

The child begins the study of his mother- 
tongue in Grade I. In Grade IV lie begin.s 
the study of the second language. These 
are the only two languages learnt at irjo 
primary stage (Grade.s I-VI>. The study of 
the foreign language begins at the secon¬ 
dary stage only (Grades VII XII).‘ 

II. Australi.a 

English is the only language taught at the 
primary stage and is continued till the end 
of the secondary stage i.e., a total period of 
12 to 13 years. In addition, most pupils 
study at least one foreign language, usually 
French in the secondary school, and tne 
more able may take Latin as well. A few 
pupils begin a third language in the second 
year of secondary school, German being the 
most common. 


III. Austria 


Primary education is given either in a 
eight-year volksschule or a four-year volks- 
schule from w'hich pupils can transfer to 
4-year hauptschule (higher primary school). 
Pupils may transfer to a eight-year general 
secondary school (mittelschule) after four 
years of volksschiue or from a hauptschule. 


German (the first language) is started in 
Grade 1 and is taught throughout the 12- 
year school course. A modern foreign 
language is taught from Grades V to VIII 
(of the hauptschule). Latin js taught as an 
optional suoject in Grades VII and VIII. 
In addition, provision is made for teaching 
Esperanto as an optional subject in Graces 
VI, VII and VIII. 


Secondaiy school is of four types: gymna- 
sien, reaigymnasieti, realschule and jrauen- 
ober schule. In addition to German, a 
modern foreign language is compulsory in 
all the lour types of secondary schools 
throughout except in gymnasien W’here it is 
optional in (trades IX to XII. 

Latin IS begun either in the let or in the 
3rd year of the B-year gymnasien and rcal- 
gymnasien and taught throughout. Greek 
is started in Grade IX of gymnasien. In 
the reaischule a second modern language or 
Latin IS studied as well as the first modern 
language. 


IV. Br.azil 


Primary education consists of 5 years fol¬ 
lowed by the junior secondary school or 
ginasia of four years and senior secondary 
school or colegfio of three years. The senior 
secondary course offers a choice between a 
classical and a science stream. 


Portuguese is the first language and Is 
taught in Class I to XII compulsorily to 


I In order to facUitatc comparison, all the clas^ci ai the school stage hava be^n numbered consecutively from Class or 
Grade I to X, XL XH, etc., as the case ma> be. 
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all pupils. The teaching of other languages 
begins at the junior secondary stage and is 
as follows. 


Language Junior Sciuor secondary 

seconuary -- 

Classical Science 

stream stream 


Latin 


VI-Li X-Xil 


Greek 

t'rencii 

Laglisu 

:>pamsh 


KU X-Xil ^ 

\ 1-lX X aiU XI X and XI 

\ ll-iX X auu XI X und XI 

..X X 


V. Burma 

The school course consists of ten years, 
lour years oi primary, iiuee years of junior 
secondary’ and tnree years ol eenior secon¬ 
dary. Burmese and Enghsh are taught from 
Class J onwards, the lormer as me iirst 
language and the latter as the second langu¬ 
age. 


Vi. Canada 

The school course in Canada generally 
follows a iL4 pattern witn oiten a pre¬ 
uni vers! ty class following, altdough varia¬ 
tions are found from province to province. 
English Is taugnt from Classes 1 to Jwil. Ine 
learning of oiner ianguges is provided on 
an opuonal basis from the elementary 
school onwards. At the secondary stage, the 
second languages oftered include r renen, 
Latin, German, Itahan, Spanish and Greeic. 
Until some years ago, Greek, Latin and 
possibly two or more modern languages 
were necessary for university entrance, out 
such requirements have been gradually 
dropped, although a second language is still 
required for entrance to certain faculties oi 
for advanced degrees. 

VII. Ceylon 

The primary course covers a period of six 
years. This is followed by a three-year 
junior secondary stage and two-year senior 
secondary stage. A further two-year course 
leading to the senior school certificate gives 
access to the university. 

The mother'tongue (Sinhalese or Tamil 
as the case may be) is taught from Class 1 
to Class XI (when pupils take the GCE-O 
level examination), ikiglish is introduced 
in the 4th year of the primary school on a 


compulsory basis and is taught till the end 
ui school. 

VIU, Denmark 

The primary stage consists of 7 or 8 years 
made up of a first stage of 4 or 5 years 
{grmidstcoLe) and a second stage of three or 
lour yearn (hovedskole) of middle school- 
After the middle school, pupils either go 
to realklasse (one year) or to the gymnasie 
(3 years). 

Danish (the lirst language) is taught from 
Class 1 to the end oi the secondary stage. 

Ail pupils in the sixth-year class are given 
compulsory instruction in one modern 
language—English or German. Jn the 
seventn-year class, children considered by 
the school able to benefit from it, are taught 
one more ioreign language—English or Ger¬ 
man. 

The gymnasie which consists oi three 
years, may oiler ditlerent lines. The langu¬ 
age study IS ui the following pattern; 


Language 


OymroiSic 


Llasi>iv'al Aloucrn Aiati;vTna- 

Languuge Laiigu.igc xu^ 

Lit!- iaiif 

Lnic 


Danish 
1 rcncii 
Latin 


Xii iiirc<r .\ii tiace .All tiirec 
year* > car& yean 


Lngiish or German 


English and/or Gcrnian ihrst mo 
yeaxi. 


1 ir*i twt- 
years 


IX France 

in France, French as the mother-tongue 
and first language, is introduced in Cla^ 1 
and is continued up to the end of the secon¬ 
dary stage (total of 14 years). Additional 
languages are introduced only at the secon¬ 
dary stage. The first two years of the secon¬ 
dary stage (Classes VI and V) constitute 
the observation Cycle. For the next two 
years (Classes IV and III), there are three 
sections—Classical A, Classical B and Mod¬ 
em. Classical A section: main subjects; 
Greek, Latin, one modem language; Classi¬ 
cal B section—main subjects: Latin and 
two modern languages; Modem section: 
main subjects: a more intensive teaching of 
French and two other modern languages. 
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In the two years of the third cycle (Classes 
II and I) the languages studied are as fol¬ 
lows: 

Classical A—Greek, Latin and one mod¬ 
ern language. 

Classical B—^Latin and two modern 
languag^es. 

Modem—Two modern languages. 

The following table gives the languages 
studied in these classes: 


Language 

Qasaical 

A 

Classical 

B 

Modern 

Latin 

VI to J 

VI to I 


Greek 

IV to I 



McKiern Language 1 

VI I 

VI to 1 

VM 

Modern Language 11 . 


IV-1 

IV-I 


* Classes at the secondary stage are numbered in des¬ 
cending order in France. 

X. P^iaJERAL Republic of Gkhma.vy 

German language is taught to pupil.'? from 
Class I to Class Xil {t.e. the ei.d ol the 
Gymnasien), English is introduced in Cla.ss 
V and continues till Class X (the end of 
the intermediate or mittelschule) or till 
Class VIII or IX (the end of the primary 
school). 

The gymnasien consists of a course 

following on from the fourth primary school 
year and is of three types: the classical 
academic; the modem academic; and the 
mathematics and science academic. The 
classical acadeimc high school gives 9 years 
of Latin, 6 years of Greek, and 7 years of 
English or French. The modern academic 
high school includes 2 modern languages 
and Latin. The first modern language 
(generally English), must be studied for 9 
years while the second and third foreign 
languages (7 and 5 years of study respec¬ 
tively) may be Latin and French (or Eng¬ 
lish) or nice versa. The mathematics and 
science academic high school provides for 
two foreign languages (English and Latin 
or French). The following table shows the 
place of languages in the classical, modern 
and mathematics gymnasien. 


Languages 

Classical 

Gym¬ 

nasien 

Modern Mathema- 
Gym- tics and 
nasien Science 

Gym¬ 
nasien 

German 

. V-XIII 

V-XIII 

V-XIII 

First Foreign Language V-XII 

V-XII 

V-XII 

Second Foreign 
Language 

VIII-XIIF XIl-XII' 

VII-XIII 

Third Foreign 
Language 

. VII-XIII' 

ix-xiir 

IX &x 

'In the upper classes of the classical gymnasien, 
English or Frencn ma.\ be chosen as the third foreign lan- 


guage. 

XL Indonesia 

The school course consists of a primary 
stage of 6 classes and a secondary stage of 
6 classes, divided into a junior and a senior 
stage of three years each. 

In the first two classes, the local langu¬ 
age (e.g. Javanese) is used as the medium 
of instruction; and Indonesian is introduc¬ 
ed in Class III and thereafter becomes the 
medium oi instruction, wRile the local lan¬ 
guage is taught as a subject- 

In the junior high school, English is intro¬ 
duced in Class VIl and is taught to the end 
of Class XIL The local language is leamt 
only uil me end of Class XI and even that 
only in the A stream which devotes more 
time to languages. Provision is also made 
in this stream for the teaching of old Java¬ 
nese in Classes X and XL The mathema¬ 
tics stream provides for the teaching of 
Indonesian and English in Classes IX to 
XJI while the commerce stream includes 
the learning of Indonesian, English and 
German or French all the three years 
(X-XII). 


Senior high 

Language Primary Junior - ■. - - ■ . . . - 

•chool high ABC 

Stream Stream Stream j 
(Lan- t(Mathe- (Com- 
guage) ^ matics) mercial) 


Indonesian 

III-VI 

VII-IX 

X-XII 

X-XII 

X-XII 

Local Lan- 

guage 

r-vi 

VII-IX 

X-XI 



English 


VII-IX 

X-XII 

X-XII 

X-XII 

German or 

French . 





X-XII 
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Xn. Iran 

The school course consists of 12 years, 
made up of 6 years of primary stage and 
6 years of secondary stage. The latter is 
again divided into a first and a second cycle, 
each consisting of three years. 

Persian (the first language) is taught 
from Class I to Class Xil. Up to the end 
of the primary stage (Class Vi), no other 
language is taught. In Class Vll, Arabic 
is introduced and is taught for tne three 
years of the first cycle of the secondary 
stage. A foreign language is also started 
in Class VII and continued till Class Xli. 

XIIL Ireland 

The national primary school in Ireland 
provides a 8-year course, the top two classes 
really belonging to the secondary stage. 
Tne secondary school consists of 8 years, 
and pupils can transfer from the national 
primary school either after Class VI or after 
Class VIII at the appropriate point. 

Lrish is taught from infant class up to the 
end of the school course and great emphasis 
is laid on the Irish language both as a sub¬ 
ject and as the medium of instruction, right 
up to the Leaving Certificate Examination. 
English is taught compulsorily from Class li 
onwards as a second language. It may also 
be learnt in Infant Class and Ciass I on an 
optional basis. 

XIV. Israel 

In Israel, primary stage covers 8 year^ 
and secondary 4 years. 

In Arab schools, Arabic is the first langu¬ 
age and is taught from Grade 1. Hebrew 
is taught from Grade IV and a foreign lan¬ 
guage—^mostly English—^from Grade VI. Ail 
the three languages are carried through till 
the end of the secondary school stage. 

In certain sections of Hebrew schools the 
languages studied at the secondary stage are 
are folows: 

Hebrew.IX-XII 

First Foreign Langviage (English or French) . IX-XII 
Second Foreign Language (Arabic or Latin) . X-XII 


XV. Italy 

The primary course consists of 5 years 
(scuola elementare) followed by the inter¬ 
mediate stage of 3 years (scuola media) and 
an upper secondary stage of 5 years. 


Italian—the first language—is taught from 
Class I and is the only language until Class 
VI. 

In Classes VI to VIII, the languages learnt 
include Italian, Latin, and starting from 
Ciass VII, a foreign language—French, En¬ 
glish, German or Spanish. 

At the upper secondary stage, pupils study 
during the first two years—Italian, Greek, 
and a foreign language (already begun at 
the scuola media stage). During the next 
tiiree years, the foreign language is drof^ped. 
Thus the language study at the school stage 
can be summarised as follows: 

Italian.I-KUl ~ 

Latin.Vl-Vlll 

Foreign l.anguagc . . . VII-X 

vireck.IX—XIII 


XVI. Japan 

Frimarv school consists of 6 years follow¬ 
ed by a lower secondary school of 3 years 
and an upper secondary school of 3 years. 

Japanese is taught irom Class I onwards. 
No other language is taught at the primary 
stage. 

Ai the lower secondary stage Japanese 
continue.s as a required subject A pupil 
may study a foreign language also if he so 
chooses, as one oi the elective subjects, 

Al the upper secondary stage also, only 
Japanese language ‘A’ carrying 9-lU credits 
IS compuisoiy for all students m all courses, 
but one or two foreign languages and a 
classical language (Chinese) may be taken 
by ki student under electives. 

XVII. Jordan 

The school course consists of 12 years— 
6 years of primary school, 3 years of inter¬ 
mediate school and 3 years of upper secon¬ 
dary. 

Arabic as the first language is taught in 
all schools from Class I. English is intro¬ 
duced in Class IV only in English-teaching 
schools. Both Arabic and English are con¬ 
tinue till the end of the secondary stage. 
No other language is introduced at Ihe 
school stage- 

XVIIL Libya 

Primary education in Libya covers a six- 
year course. This is followed by a pre¬ 
paratory or lower secondary stage of three 
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years and an upper secondary ^tage of three 
years. 

At the primary stage, only one language is 
taught, viz., Arabic. This is started in Class 
I. The first foreign language is introduced 
in Class VII and the second in Class IX. 
Generally these are English and French. To 
pass the secondary school leaving examina¬ 
tion the student must secure the minimum 
prescribed marks in the three languages. 

XIX. Mexico 

The primary school course in Mexico last;^ 
six years. The secondary course covers five 
years in two cycles, 3-7 2. 

Spanish is taught from Class I and is con¬ 
tinued up to the end of t)ie secondary stage 

In Class VII i.e. the first year of the se¬ 
condary stage, a foreign language—English 
or French—is introduced. 

XX. Netherl.\kds 

In Netherlands the Dutch language i.' 
taught from Class I and is the only 
language taught up to Class VI. In Classes 
Vn and VIII which con.stitute the continued 
ordivary primary ed'<iCaUon, two out of the 
throe languages—Engli.sh. French and Ger- 
mnn—:nay be added on an optional basis. 

The gymnasium or secondar\^ stage lasts 
six years after six years of primary school. 
In the fifth year pupils separate into .Section 
A and Section B. the former with emphasis 
on Gr('f>k and Laf^n and the latter with 
emphasis (jn the science.^. The language 
study is as follows: 


Lanf;iiapc Sti.iJicd 


Sections 

Greek 


VII-XII 



. VII-XII 

Durch 


. VII-XII 

I’rcnch 


. VIT-XIT 

German 


. IX-.XII 

English 


Vll-XII 

Hebrew 


Optional 


XXI. New Zealand 

Primary school in New Zealand is of 8 
years’ duration beginning with the age of 
h The first two years are infant classe.s. 
followed by 4 years (Standards 1—4) of pri¬ 
mary course and Forms I and II of inter¬ 
mediate department or intermediate school. 
Post-primarv education consists of 5 classe;-? 
(Forms III to VI). 


English is the only language taught at the 
primary stage and is continued right up to 
the end of the secondary school as a part 
of the core programme. French and/or Latin 
are studied only as electives in the academic 
or general courses. 

XXII. Norway 

Primary course lasts seven years in Nor¬ 
way. ITiis is followed by a continuation 
school of one year, or a folk high school of 
6 months’ duration or a realskole of 2 or 3 
years. A 5-year gymnasium course prepares 
pupils for university entrance, the first two 
years providing a course similar to that of 
the realskole. It is based on a primary 
school course, with instruction in a foreign 
language (English). 

Norwegian (mother-tongue and first lan- 
miage) is taught from Class I till the end 
of the gymnasium. English may be taught 
in Classes VI and VII and is taken by a 
maiority of pupils in urban schools and is 
taught in a considerable number of rural 
communities. 

In a realskole, in addition to Norwegian, 
English and German are taught for the first 
two years. 

In the gymnasium. English is continued 
up to the end in the case of modern langu¬ 
ages side, and up to the end of the penulti¬ 
mate year in the case of the science side. 
German is studied for the first one vear by 
science side students and for two years by 
the modem languages side students. French 
is learnt bv all throughout the three years. 


T.ancuages 

Learnt 

Primary 

School 

cr-vii) 

Realskole 

(Mil) 

G^wnasittm 

dll-Y) 

Science Languages 
side side 

Norwegian 

T-VII 

r-iir 

III-V 

III-V 

English 

VI and 
VII 

(Optional) 

I and II 

III and 

IV 

Ill-V 

German 


I and TI 

III 

III and 

French 



III-V 

III-V 


XXIII. Pakistan 


The school course in Pakistan consists of 
a primary stage of 5 years and a high school 
stage of 5 years thus making a total of 10 
years except in Sind where it is II years. 
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At the primary stage only one language 
is taught, namely, the mother-tongue which 
is Urdu or Beng^. The study of the mother- 
tongue is continued up to the end of the 
secondary stage. 

English is introduced on a compulsory or 
optional basis in the middle school (Class 
VI> and continues up to Class X. A classi¬ 
cal language may be taught in CJlasses VI- 
X or a modem or foreign language 
in Classes VT-VIII (French, Persian, Arabic, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Sindhi). 

XXrV. Philippines 

The school course in the Philippines con¬ 
sists of elementary education of 6 grades 
and secondary education of four. 

English and Filipino languages are taught 
throughout thp school course. No pro\’i- 
sion is made for the learning of any other 
language—classical or modem. 

XXV. Poland 

Primar>' school consists of a seven-year 
course and is followed bv a four-year gene¬ 
ral secondarv course. Polish language 'S 
started in Class I and is continued up to 
Class XI, The teaching of Russian as a 
foreign language is introduced in Class V 
and is taken to the end of the secondan.' 
stage- A third modern language or Latin 
is taught in Classes VIII-XT. 

In addition, foreign languages may be 
studied as optionals at the secondary stage 

XXVT. Portugal 

Primary school consists of four years fol¬ 
lowed by a secondary stage of 7 years divid¬ 
ed into three cycles (2-^3-^2). 

Portuguese which is the national langu¬ 
age, is taught from Class I onw’ards. No 
other language is taught at the primary 
stage. The language study at the secondary 
stage is as follows: 


Language ist cycle 2nd cvcic 

studied Classes ' Qasses 

V & VI vii-rx 


Portuguese V&VT VI I-IX 

French . V&Vl VII-TX 

English VI I-IX 


In the third cycle the subjects vary accord¬ 
ing to the type of course taken In addition 


to Portuguese, provision is made for the 
learning of Latin, Greek, French, English, 
German. 

XXVII. Spain 

The school course up to university en¬ 
trance consists of 4 years of primary stage, 
4 years of lower baccalaureate, 2 years of 
upper baccalaureate followed by one year 
oi pre-university course. 

Spanish, the national language, is taught 
from the primary stage onwards. Language 
study at the baccalaureate stage is as fol¬ 
lows : 


I .;ineu?iic 

l.«'wer Bacai- 
laurtate 
C\'I-IX 

Upper 

Baccalaureat* 

(X-XT 

Spanish 

V. VII and IX 

XI 

Mcnlem I.ai!gu.iice 

VII and Vtir 

X 


VII and TX 

For literature 

Greek 


section onl 

X and XI. 


XXVIII. SUD.AN 


Primary education consists of 8 years 
divided into two cycles of 4 years each 
(elementary and intermediate). 

Arabic is taught from Class I onwards- 
Ejiglish is introduced as a forei^ language 
in the first intermediate year i.e. Class V 
and becomes the language of instruction at 
the secondary stage. 

The secondary stage consists again of four 
year.s. The teaching of Arabic and English 
is continued up to School Certificate stan¬ 
dard 

XXIX. Sweden 

The primary school consists of seven years 
sub-divided into a two-year junior school 
(smaskola) and a five-year school (folk- 
f^kola). 

The lower secondary school (realskola) is 
a four year course following a six-year pri¬ 
mary course. This is followed by the gym¬ 
nasium or upper State secondary school or 
junior college, consisting of a three-year 
course. Thus the total of school edu¬ 
cation up to the gymnasium is 13 years. 

Swedish is started from Class I and is 
learnt throughout the primary stage and in 
the secondary school. English is an alter¬ 
native subject in the fifth grade and on¬ 
wards. It is possible for school districts to 
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choose a time-table without English in case 
a quaUhed teacher is not available, but the 
leaching of English can be considered as 
normal. 

In the realskole, English is studied 
throughout the 4 years, German in the too 
three classes and French may be taken as 
an optional subject in the top form, mainly 
by those who intend going on to the uppei 
secondary school. 

At the gymnasium stage, the language 
study may include also Latin anSTGreek and 
in certain areas, Spanish, Russian, Finish 
and Italian (on an elective basis), 

XXX. Thailand 

In the primary' school, which consists of 
four classes, the national language, Thai, is 
taught from Class I upwards. The secon¬ 
dary stage consists of 6 years, a lower and 
an upper stage. A pupil may also continue 
in the 3-year primal^ extension school after 
the primary stage. After the upper secon¬ 
dary. a student must study the one-year 
pre-university course before entering the 
university. In the primary extension school, 
(Clr.sses V to VII), two languages are studi¬ 
ed—Thai and English. The study of these 
two languages continues through the lower 
secondary and upper .secondary stages. 

Foreign languages other than English are 
i 5 produced only at the pre-university stage 
both under compulsory and under elective 
programmes. 

XXXI. Turkey 

Turki.sh is taught frcm Class I and is the 
only language taught throughout the pri¬ 
mary stage of 5 years. Secondar>- education 
comprises 7 years, 3 years of intermediate 
arid 4 years of upper secondary. On enter¬ 
ing intermediate school, pupils choose one 
of the following three foreign languages: 
English, French or German. The hoice once 
made has to be continued till the completion 
of the secondary course. 

XXXn. United Arab Repi ui.ic 

At the primary stage which consist.s of 6 
vears. Arabic is taught from Class I and is 
continued up to Class XII. No other langu¬ 
age is taught during the primary stage. 
The secondary stage consists of 6 years, 
3 years of preparatory secondarv or 
junior high and 3 years of secondary school 
proper or senior high school. A foreign 
language is introduced in Cla^ VII—the 
fird year of the junior high school. In the 
senior high school two foreign languages are 


introduced in the Region of Egypt and one 
in the Region of Syria- In the second and 
third years, two foreign languages are taught 
in all areas. 

XXXIII. United Kingdom 

English is taught throughout the school 
course. Except in a few private schools, no 
other language is taught at the elementary 
stage. In the Grammar schools, children 
are generally taught a modern European 
language from Form I to Form V leading to 
the O level of GCE. A small proportion of 
students also learn a classical language in 
addition on an optional basis. Students 
going in for technical or vocational courses 
may study no language other than English. 

XXXIV. Union of Soviet Soci.4Li.st 
Republics 

In the primary school which consists of 7 
years, Russian is taught from Class I on¬ 
wards in schools with Russian as the mother- 
tongue. In schools with a language other 
than Russian as the mother-tongue, as for 
example in Uzbekistan where Uzbek is the 
mother-tongue or in Ukraine (mother- 
tongue Ukranian). the mother-tongue is 
staT-ted from Class I and Russian—the na¬ 
tional language—from Class II. A foreign 
l.'inguage is introduced in Class V in all 
si’hools. 

The three languages are carried to the end 
of the secondary stage. 

XXXV. United States of America 

A study of English is compulsory through¬ 
out the school stage (Classes I—XII). No 
other language is compulsory, either nt the 
elementary or secondary stages. But 
several secondary' schools provide, and 
several students opt for one additional 
language—usually French, German, Spanish, 
etc.—for 2-3 years, mostly at the senior 
,secondary stage. 

XXXVI. YUGOSL.4Vf.\ 

Primary education consists of eight years, 
four years of junior primary and four years 
of senior primary. 

The mother-tongue (Serbian, Creation, 
Slovenian, etc.) is taught from Class I on¬ 
wards. A foreign language is introduced in 
Class V and is studied till the end of the 
secondary stage (Class XII). 

At the secondary stage (Gymnazije^ 
vears) a second modem language (English 
French. German or Russian) may be studied 
and is encouraged in the last two years at 
the pupil’s option- In addition, Lat-ln is 
studied during the first two years. 



CHAPTER IX 

TEACHING METHODS, GUIDANCE AND EVALUATION 


I. Teaching Methods: Discovery and Diffu¬ 
sion. (2) Scope of the discussion; (4) Elasticity 
and dynamism; (8) The diffusion of new 
methods. 

II. TextbookSt Teachers^ Guides and Teaching 
Materials. (14) Quality of textbooks; (15) State 
production of textbooks; (18) Programme at the 
national level; (20) Programmes at the State level; 
(23) Provision of essential teaching aids. 

III. Class Size. (27) Present position; (28) Diffi¬ 
culties of teaching large classes; (30) Fixing the 
maximum class size; (32) Multiple-class teaching. 

IV. School Buildings. (34) Funds for school 
buildings; (36) Reduction of costs: (37) Buildings 
In rural areas: (39) Buildings in urban areas; (40) 
Expeditious construction; (41) Supervision anH 
standardisation of school buildings. 

V. School Health Services. (42) 

VI. Guidance and Counselling. (43) Aims and 
scope of guidance services; (44) Guidance in pri¬ 


mary education; (46) Guidance in secondary edu¬ 
cation; (51) Other general proposols. 

VII. Search for and Development of Talent. 
(52) Significance; (53) Present pcsition; (54) Re. 
commendations; (57) The role of the counseTor. 

VIII. Education of the Backward Child. (59) 
Kinds of backwardness; (60) Meeting the needs of 
slow-learners; (61) Problem of the uiider-achlever. 

IX. The New Programme of Evaluation. 

The new concept of evaluation; (67) Progress of 
the movement for reform; (69) Evaluation at the 
lower primary stage; (71) Evaluation at the higher 
primary stage; (72) Is a primary external exami- 
tion nev essarv? (74) A common internal examina- 
nation for inter-school comparability; (77) Im¬ 
provement in external examinations; (78) Large 
incidence of failure; (80) Certificate.s given by 
the Board and the school; (82) E-stablishmcnt of 
experimental schools; (84) Methods of internal 
assessment; (87) Higher .secondary examination 
during transition. 


9.01, The need for a continual deepening 
of the school curricula which we examined 
in the preceding chapter is intimately relat¬ 
ed to the equally urgient need for a con¬ 
tinual improvement in teaching methods 
and evaluation (inclusive of guidance). We 
shall devote this chapter to the considera¬ 
tion of some of the important aspects of thi.s 
programme. 

Teaching Methods : Discovery and Diffusion 

9.02. S<x>pe of the Discussion. A good deal 
of attention has been directed in recent 
years to the techniques of revitalizing class¬ 
room teaching in Indian schools. Basic 
education was intended to revolutionize all 
life and activity in the primary school and 
draw (Hit ‘the best in the child—body, mind 
and spirif. The Secondary Education Com¬ 
mission devoted an entire chapter in its 
report to dynamic methods of teaching, dis¬ 
cussing the objectives of the right techniques, 
the values of various activity methods 
and the different ways in which these 
method and techniques could be adapted to 
suit different levels of intelligence. Con¬ 
siderable eff<Mrts have been made during the 
last decade through seminars, workshops, 
refresher courses and summer institutes 
to introduce the teacher, especially at the 
secondary stage to new techniques of ins¬ 
truction. The use of audio-visual aids has 
been on the increase in urban schools, and 


even television has been brought into the 
sennee of classroom teaching in Delhi. 
.And yet it will be generally agreed that 
the impact of these activities on teaching 
practices in the vast majority of our schools 
has not been very significant. The picture 
is paiticularly dismal in the rural areas, 
and e.-^pecially in the primary schols. In the 
average school today, instruction still con¬ 
forms to a mechanical routine, continues to 
be dominated by the old besetting evil of 
verbalism and therefore remains as dull 
and uninspiring as before. 

9.03. Why does this happen’ The problem 
is (Simplex and the answers to it are not 
easy to give. But in our opinion, the fol¬ 
lowing are the four major factors that 
impede progress: 

(1) The weakness of the average teacher 
By and large, the competence of the aver¬ 
age teacher is poor; his general education is 
below standard and his professional pre¬ 
paration unsatisfactory. 

(2) The failure to develop proper educa^ 
tional research on teaching methods. Little 
has been done to find out in crucial sectors, 
the methods that are best suited to emr con¬ 
ditions and needs. For instance, the best 
methods of teaching beginning reading in a 
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phonetic script like Devanagari have yet to 
be developed. 

(3) The rwidity of the existing education¬ 
al system^ Better methods of teaching are 
discovered, not so much through educational 
research, as through the adventures of 
gifted teachers who have the courage to get 
off the beaten track. Our educational 
system is not designed to encourage initia¬ 
tive, creativity and experimentation on a 
large scale and is, therefore, not able to 
keep itself abreast of the times. 


(4) The failure of the administrative ma¬ 
chinery to bring about a diffusion of new 
and dynamic meLfiods of teaching. Even 
assuming that a good method of teaching is 
discovered and is actually introduced in a 
lew progressive schools, the problem still 
remains of diffusing it among the other 
schools so that it becomes the common 
practice in the educational system as such 
This is a difficult task, and we have yet to 
find the right techniques for accomplishing 
it. 


The first of these problem.s has already 
been discussed in Chapters III and IV and 
the second is dealt with in broad terms in a 
subsequent chapterh We do not propose to 
{•xamine here the methods of teaching 
difTerent school subjects as there is a good 
deal of pedagogical literature available on 
the'^e topics It is our considered opinion 
fi'>wever, that the failure to modernize cui 
teaching methods is very largely due to the 
third and fourth factors stated above—the 
rigidity of the educational system and the 
administrative failure to diffuse even knowm 
and practised methods among the schools. 
We shall address ourselves mainly to these 
two prob’ems in the course of this chapter. 

9 04 Elasticity and Dynamism. In a 
modern society where the rate of change 
and of the growth of knowledge is vep’ 
rapid, the educational system must be 
elastic and dynamic. It must give freedom 
to its basic units—the individual pupil in a 
school, the individual teacher among his 
colleagues, and the individual school (or 
cluster of schools) within the system to 
move in a direction or at a pace which is 
different from that of similar units 

within the system without being tindulv 

hampered by the structure of the system a> 

a whole. In this process, the freedom of the 
teachers is the most vi^; it is almost 
synonymous with the freedom of tbe s . 
ioT the pupils can rarely be freer than the 
men and women who teach them. _^ 


therefore, be quite in order to equate the 
elasticity and dynamism of an educational 
system basically with the freed<nn of tea¬ 
chers. 

9.05. It has to be remembered that ad¬ 
vances in classroom practice never occur on 
a broad front, with ail the teachers and all 
the schools moving forward in unison. In 
a school system with a large number of un¬ 
trained or poorly trained teachers, there is 
need for a solid framework of detailed- 
syllabuses, textbooks, examinations, fre¬ 
quent inspections and well-defined rules. 
The average teacher who wants security 
rather than opportunity for creativity may 
welcome this support. But the work of the 
best teachers can be crippled if they are 
not permitted, encouraged and helped to go 
beyond the departmental prescriptions. The 
success of an educational reform will depend 
upon this flexible approach where the good 
school or the good teacher is able to go 
ahead and the necessary supports are pro¬ 
vided to the weaker institutions to intro¬ 
duce the reform gradually. The task of the 
administrator or inspector in such a situa¬ 
tion becomes very difficult He cannot take 
the easy line of imposing common restric¬ 
tions on all or be daring enough to give 
equal freedom to all. We expect him to 
analyse the strengths and weaknesses of 
^ ich school and of each school teacher and 
.) help them make the best progress they 
cjn. One of the essential conditions for 
making an educational system elastic and 
dynamic, therefore, is for the administrator 
to develop this competence, to discriminate 
uetween school and school, between teacher 
nd teacher, and to adopt a flexible mode 
of treatment for individuals or institutions 
. I different levels of development. This 
; ione can help to promote initiative, creat- 
uvity and experimentation on the part of 
the teachers. 

9.06. Certain general conditions are neces¬ 
sary to promote this elasticity and dyna¬ 
mism, some of the more important of wffiich 
are given below; 

(1) The individual teacher is most likely 
to try bold changes in teaching practice if 
there is a feeling of reform in the air and 
if he sees his small contribution as part of 
a major social revolution. 

(2) The experimenting teacher must have 
mu^ more than the passive acquiescence of 
the school inspectors. He must feel that 
officers of the Education Department are 
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{^rsonally eager to see experimentation and 
mat they are wiUing, within reasonable 
limits, to accept a proportion of failures as 
part of the price. 

(3) The inspectors are the key figures in 
any reform of classroom practice. They are 
Authority, present and obvious. They 
should be consulted from the beginning, 
should know that their criticisms and sug¬ 
gestions carry weight, and should be made 
to feel that the proposed changes are, in 
some measure, their reforms- A school sys¬ 
tem can be no more elastic or dynamic than 
the inspectors will let it be. This is why 
the in-service education of inspecting offi¬ 
cers assumes great significance. 

(4) The sympathy and support of head¬ 
masters and senior teachers must be won 
quite early in the programme if they are 
not to dampen all youthful ardour to ex¬ 
periment and explore. They may not want 
to break new ground themselves. But it 
they do not feel they are being by-passed 
and that the new system is not being foist¬ 
ed on them, they can become its patrons, 
if not its practitioners. There js alro much 
to be gained by winning the approval of 
teachers’ organizations to any movement 
that increases flexibility in the school sys¬ 
tem- Individuals will experiment more 
readily if they feel that experimentation 
has the general support of the profession 

(5) Anything that breaks down the isola¬ 
tion of the teacher increases his sense of 
assurance and makes ;t easier for him to 
adventure. The strengthening of the tea¬ 
cher’s sense of inner security is a purpose 
common to all the methods advocated to in¬ 
crease the elasticity or dynamism in a school 
system. It is the basis of ail real reform in 
teaching practice. There are occupations 
where a mass advance can be achieved by 
the invention of new equipment and the 
issuing of instructions for its use. No worth¬ 
while advance is pjossible in leaching 
method unless the individual teacher under¬ 
stands what he is doing and feels secure 
enough to take the first new steps beyond 
the Iwunds of established practice. It is 
easier for a teacher to do so in a small group 
than when he is working alone. The suc¬ 
cess of ‘team teaching’ in introducing new 
teaching techniques into some American 
schools is based on the fact that it is not 
the individual but the team that is respon¬ 
sible for the planning and execution of new 
methods- It is our belief that the propo^d 
organization of a school complex' in which 


the teacher works in a cooperative group is 
more likely to help flexibility than the pre¬ 
sent system of isolation. 

(6) Nothing reduces a teacher's sense of 
security or his willingness to take advantage 
of freedom so seriou^y as does his ignorance 
of the subject-matter he has to teaci. If he 
is only a few lessons ahead of his class he 
dare take no risks, and finds safety in the 
old routine of rote memorizing. Increasing 
the teachers’ level of general education is, 
in general, the surest way of ensuring that 
some of them will adopt livelier and more 
meaningful methods of teaching. Fortunate¬ 
ly, the limiting factor js not so much the 
absolute amount of knowledge the teacher 
has but the gap between what he knows and 
what his pupils know. Consequently, the 
easiest place to introduce innovations is m 
Classes I and IL There is also a great ad¬ 
vantage in taking the lowest classes of the 
school as a starting point for reform, since 
it is ai this level that the greatest ‘pupil- 
wastage’ occurs through repetition and 
drop-out. 

(7) When in doubt, teachers will teach in 
the way they were taught themselves and 
not in the way they were told to teach. So. 
if a school system is to become more flexibU- 
and teaching methods more lively and 
varied, it is essential that these qualities be 
established very early in the practice, a.s 
well as in the theory, of at least some of the 
teacher training institutions. A few train¬ 
ing institutions at both the primary' and the 
secondary levels should become centres for 
devising, testing, and adapting methods and 
materials to be used in the schools 

(8) A teacher or institution will be able 
to introduce innovations more easily if tlie 
parents of the pupils know enough about 
their purpose so as not to have any fear 
that they will interfere with their chil¬ 
dren’s chances at the final examination. A 
strong and respected headmaster or 
teacher can probably best win over the 
parents by his own * efforts; but in most 
cases, it will be necessary for the Depart¬ 
ment to help in convincing parents that 
changes in methods are desirable and offi¬ 
cially approved. 

(9) Innovations are more likely to occur 
If there is a ladder of promotion up which 
the bright young teacher can hope to climb 
by outstanding service. 


1 See Chapter II foi details. 
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(10) Obviously, elasticity or dynamism 
will be increased if there is a reasonable 
provision of books, teaching materials, and 
services that will enable some children to 
undertake part of their work alone or in 
groups. There is a limit to what can be 
expected of the most imaginative teacher 
if all he has is a bare room, a blackboard, 
a standard textbook, and sixty pupils. The 
most pressing needs for a teacher who 
wants to branch out on new methods are, 
therefore, a good supply of books aia 
paper, and particularly at the lower levels 
of school education, some simple tools and 
materials for making equipment. If some 
teachers in the more poorly equipped schools 
are to have a real chance to make use of 
any freedom they are given, it would seem 
desirable to have, at the disposal oi the 
district education officer, a sum of money, 
not too tightly bound up by regulations 
that might be used, with discrimination, in 
providing the minimum facilities and ser¬ 
vices to certain schools and teachers who 
show a special willingness and capacity to 
adop’ new methods and standards of teach¬ 
ing The amount of such aid should never 
be so great as i(» make any experiment 
expensive, unreal, and incapable of being 
applied widely. Too many ‘pilot projects' 
are conceived on such an elaborate scale 
as to irritate teachers in the average schools 
and to be of little value to the system as 
a w^hole. 

9.07. If measures like those described 
above can be taken, schools and teachefs 
will have opportunities to venture forth on 
their own and try out new idea.s and ex¬ 
periments. Of course, those that will ac¬ 
tually utilize this freedom will be few. 
But it is these few teachers and schools 
whose work will put dynamism into the sys¬ 
tem as a whole and help in raising stan¬ 
dards, in breaking new ground and in con¬ 
tinually adapting the system to the demand^ 
of a changing society'. 

9.08. The Diffusion of New Methods. 
Elasticity in a school system is obviously 
of limited value unless the good practices 
developed by a few' adventurous teachers 
or schools are spread more widely through 
the system as a whole. Unfortunately, this 
is by no means an automatic process in 
education, where successful experiment.'? 
frequently die with the men and women who 
started them, and where the natural rate 
of spread of even the more viable innova- 
tioi^ is measured in decades rather than in 




years. It takes a great deal of adminis> 
trative skill and perseverance to get bold 
new methods understood and accepted by 
the body of average and below average 
teachers, even when they have amply prov¬ 
ed their value—and firm proofs of success 
are hard to produce in education. The 
difficulties are multiplied ten-fold when 
teachers are expected to accept, not just a 
new technique for achieving the old ends, 
but methods that embody in themselves a 
new concept of the very purpose of edu¬ 
cation. That is why it is such a long and 
burdensome task to convert a s jhool system 
based primarily on memorization into one 
involving understanding, active thinking, 
creativity and what has come to be called 
‘problem solving’. Each step is not a step 
but a leap into the unknown, and the aver¬ 
age teacher needs skilled and detailed help, 
and- w'hat may seem to be a contradiction 
ill terms—sympathetic goading if he is to 
make it at all. This is precisely the prob¬ 
lem that w^e have to face and solve during 
the next ten to tw'enty years. 

9,09, How can this be done? Very little 
systematic research has been undertaken on 
• he diffusion of classroom practices even in 
the educationally advanced countries, and 
practically none' in developing countries. 
The earlier researches of Paul Mort and 
his colleagues at Columbia University seem¬ 
ed to show that a period of 25 to 40 years 
was necessary in the United States for any¬ 
thing like full diffusion of a new practice, 
but the rapid spread of such umovations es 
the PSSC‘ Physics course (\’hich started 
in 1957, and is now taken by about fifty 
per cent of the high school pupils studying 
physics in the United States) has shown 
that, under certain conditions, the period 
can be greatly reduced. This experience 
and some others of its type seem to indi¬ 
cate that the educational administrator can 
encourage and hasten the diffusion of newr 
leaching practices in a number of ways, 
the more important of which are indicated 
below: 

(1) Almost all the factors which render 
the system elastic enough for the outstand¬ 
ing teacher to break new ground will also 
make it easier for the mass of average tea¬ 
chers to follow his example. However, 
mere permissiveness on the part cf the 
authorities will not do the trick. They 
will need to play a more active part, with 
something that comes nearer to persuasion 


I Physical Science Study Committee* 
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than to pressure but which still leaves 110 
doubt in the teachers’ minds that the Edu¬ 
cation Department and its officers favour 
certain changes. But it must be done with 
sensitivity and moderation, cr the teachers 
will come to regard the new methods as the 
Department’s latest fad, and may try to 
apply them, with or without understanding, 
to the detriment of the normal work. 

(2) The main body of teachers will ac¬ 
cept new methods more jeadily if the im¬ 
mediate goals set before them are limited 
ones. This means that the methods deviseo 
by the brilliant teacher or the subject spe¬ 
cialist may have to be approached by stages, 
and that the stage demanded of each group 
of teachers may vary with their ability. 

(S) The usual devices for in-service train¬ 
ing such as refresher courses, workshops, 
demonstrations, exhibitions of w'ork, and 
visits of quite long duration (days not 
hours) to see the new methods at work in 
pioneering schools should be adopted on a 
iaige scale. Used with discrimination and 
skill, films, tapes or radio can bring whole 
lessons to quite isolated schools, not so much 
for their effect on the pupils as to give the 
teachers a model of good teaching practice. 

(4) Itinerant instructors, specialized In 
certain subjects, class-levels of techniques, 
and working under the general direction ot 
the District Education Officer, are even more 
vital at the stage of diffusing new methods 
than at the stage of the first experiments 
with them. 

(5) Probably the quickest and most effec¬ 
tive way of having new theories accepted is 
to embed them in the ‘tools’ of teaching- 
textbooks, teachers’ guides, and teaching 
aids of all kinds. Some teaching of theory 
is, of course, still essential. But it springs 
frcnn propo^d practices instead of floating 
airily above them. The extent of the theory 
and the degree of detail with which the 
practices are set out will vary with the level 
of general education of the teachers. In 
the initial stages of development and with 
weaker schools, it might be necessary for 
t^tchers* guides to go into a fair amount of 
detail on the series of lessons to be arrang¬ 
ed througlN>ut the school years, the methods 
to be used, the teaching aids to be prepared, 
the activities to be encouraged, and the tests 
and techniques of evaluation to be 
employed. 

9.10. The technique referred to in the 
preceding paragraph may be described as 
the laying dovm of ‘tramlines’ on which 


the average teacher can move lorwiard with 
confidence in his teaching. This method 
different from the traditional practice under 
which the teacher is given lectures on gene¬ 
ral principles and is then expected to apply 
them with no more aid than is given by a 
mediocre textbook that often clashes with 
the very principles that are being advocat¬ 
ed. It is, of course, the administrator’s res¬ 
ponsibility to ensure that, while providing 
‘tramlines' for the mass of the teachers, 
there is still enough freedom left for the 
bold few to travel more freely. But with 
this precaution, there is no doubt that these 
‘tramlines’ of progress are the techniques 
that will be particularly effective for diffu¬ 
sing new methods. 

9.11. It is obvious that this laying down of 
tramlines is not a ‘once and for all time’ 
business—it requires continuous renewal. 
When an admini.strator lays down a set of 
tramlines with immense effort (it takes 
some years to do so), he generally finds that 
his ‘progressive’ tramlines have become a 
new orthodoxy' and that he will have to 
start laying them down once again and that 
there will be the same old resistance for 
breaking away from the earlier tramlines. 
But that is an inevitable and perennial 
problem that every educational reformer 
must face, The provisions made to enable 
the outstanding teachers to leave the tiam- 
lines will help the re.st also to leave them 
in course of time, while the more adventur¬ 
ous teachers w’iil go still further ahead to 
fresh woods and pastures new. 

9.12. It will be seen that the essence of 
our recommendation is that only an elastic 
and dynamic system of education can pro¬ 
vide the needed conditions to encourage ini¬ 
tiative, experimentation and creativity 
among teachers and thereby lay the found¬ 
ations of educational progress. We firmly 
believe that the risks of freedom and trust 
in teachers that are implied in this ap¬ 
proach are not greater than those of undue 
restriction and distrust and they are more 
worth taking. We should learn to dd^ate 
authority, to trust our teachers, to encour¬ 
age the capacity for leadership am^gst 
them, to treat every institution as having a 
personality of its own which it should tr>’ 
to develop in an atmosphere of freedom. 
This would need dynamic leadership at all 
levels, determined to give education a new 
deal and to make every teacher, educational 
officer and administrator put in the best 
of himself in this gr^t co-operative en¬ 
deavour. 
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Textbooks, Teachers’ Guides and 
Teaching Materials 

9.13. The value of the textbook as an 
effective tool of learniag and of diffusion of 
improved teaching methods has been indi¬ 
cated in the preceding section. A good 
textbook, written by a qualified and compe¬ 
tent specialist in the subject, and produced 
with due regard to quality of printing, 
illustrations and general get-up, stimulates 
the pupils’ interest and helps the teacher 
considerably in his work. The provision of 
quality textbooks, and other teaching and 
learning materials, can thus be an effective 
programme for raising standards. The 
need to emphasize it is all the greater be¬ 
cause it requires only a relatively small 
investment of resources. Moreover, a qua¬ 
lity book need not cost appreciably more 
than one that is indifferently produced. 

9.14. Quality of Textbooks. Unfortunately, 
textbook writing and production have not 
received the attention they deserve. In 
most school subjects, there is a prolifera¬ 
tion of low quality, sub-standard and badly 
produced books, particularly in the regional 
languages. This has been due to a number 
of factors among which mention may be 
made of 

— the lack of intere,st shown by top 

ranking scholars so that the writ¬ 
ing of textbooks has been generally 
done, in actual practice, by per¬ 
sons whose abilities are far from 
equal to the task; 

— the malpractices in the selection and 

prescription of textbooks which 
defy control: 

— the unscrupulous tactics adopted by 

several publishers; 

— the lack of research in the prepara¬ 

tion and production of textbooks; 
and 

—• the almost total disregard by pri- 
\^te publishers (who are interested 
only in profits) of the need to 
bring out ancillary books, such as 
teachers’ guides to accompany text¬ 
books. 

9.15. State Production of Textbooks, As 

education began to spread, the textbook in¬ 
dustry' Wame one of the very' profitable 
fields for investment and the evils of the 
^ype mentioned above became more and 
more conspicuous. The attention of State 
Governments was soon drawn to them and 
•t was decided that, in order to eliminate 
them, the State Governments slmuld take 


over the production of textbooks. At pre¬ 
sent, most State Governments have adopt¬ 
ed this policy and taken over the produc¬ 
tion of textbooks. The extent to which 
this responsibility has been assumed shows 
considerable variations—some States have 
produced only a few books at the primary 
stage while others have produced all bool« 
till the end of the secondary stage. In one 
or two States, not only production but even 
distribution and sale of textbooks have been 
taken over by the State. 

9.16. There have been some definite gains 
from this policy. Private profiteering has 
disappeared and prices have been kept low. 
The malpractices and intrigues which used 
to be so common a feature of what used to 
be called the ‘textbook racket’ have also 
disappeared. The quality of books has im¬ 
prove in several instances, although the 
general level of the books still remains poor 
and their standard does not often come up 
to what some of the well-established and 
efficient publishers are doing. The main 
reason for this failure is that the Education 
Departments which have taken over the 
responsibility of textbook production have 
not adequately organized themselves for it. 
It is this weakness that is largely responsi¬ 
ble for the shortcomings one often sees in 
the State-produced textbooks, viz,, failure 
to revise books for long periods, misprints, 
poor production, failure to supply books in 
time, etc. We do not desire to underesti¬ 
mate these deficiencies. What we want to 
highlight are two points; the first is that 
these weaknesses do not lead to the conclu¬ 
sion, as some interested parties are ever 
eager to show, that State-production of 
textbooks is wrong: and the second is to 
#»mphasize the urgencv for the Education 
Departments to organize themselves pro¬ 
perly for this great educational responsibi- 
iitv they have undertaken. 

9.17. State-production of textbooks, it 
must be noted, is only' one step in the direc¬ 
tion of improving the quality of textbooks. 
But by' itself, it can achieve little and if 
adequate steps are not taken in time to or¬ 
ganize the activity on right lines, it may 
even put the clock back. We, therefore, re¬ 
commend that emphasis should be placed 
on developing the programme of textbook 
production on right lines. Some concrete 
suggestions from this point of view are 
made in the paragraphs that follow. 

9.18. Programme at the National Level. It 

is essential that the best talent available 
in the countrv should be brought together 
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to produce the textbooks and other litera¬ 
ture needed, both at the school and at the 
university stages. This can only be done 
at the national level by agencies set up by 
the Government of India. 

(1) For the university stage, the Minis¬ 
try of Education is bringing out a series uf 
low-priced and subsidised books in collabo¬ 
ration with appropriate authorities in the 
USA, the USSR and the UK. This is a use¬ 
ful scheme and its significance has now be¬ 
come even greater. It should be expanded 
and vigorously developed, along with 
schemes for books written by Indian 
authors. We lay great emphasis on the 
latter schemes. We recommend that as a 
matter of national policy, nearly all books 
at the undergraduate stage including those 
for professional subjects, should be by 
Indian authors. In the preparation of these 
books, fullest use should, of course, be 
made of foreign sources. This goal should 
be capable of realization within 5 to 10 
years. 

(2) At the school stage, we welcome the 
steps taken by the NCERT to produce text¬ 
books with the help of scholars available in 
the country. Some books have already 
come out; and more will come out .soon. 
These books are meant for use by State 
Governments who can use them with or 
without changes. We hope that the State 
Governments will make full use of this 
pioneer venture to improve the quality of 
their books. 

(3) The production of textbooks and 
allied materials at the national level will be 
greatly facilitated if the Government of 
India were to establish, in the public sec¬ 
tor, an autonomous organization, function¬ 
ing on commercial lines, for the production 
of textbooks. We have recommended the 
establishment of similar organizations at 
the State level also. But there v/ill he a 
large number of books, especially in the 
scientific and technical sector, which can 
only be produced on a national basis. It 
would also be desirable to produce several 
other categories of books at the national 
level, either for reducing cost or for im¬ 
proving quality or for purposes of national 
integration. We, therefore, feel that an 
organization of this type at the national 
level is urgently need^. We recommend 
that the Ministry of Education should set 
up a small committee to work oat the de¬ 
tails of this project and take all the neces¬ 


sary steps to bring it into existence as early 
as possible. 

9.19. Textbooks produced at the national 
level will have other advantages as well. 
One of our major recommendations* is that 
we should make an attempt to evolve 
national standards at the end of the pri¬ 
mary, lower secondary and the higher se¬ 
condary stages. The definition of these 
standards as well as the organization of a 
programme for their practical impleinenu*- 
tion will be greatly facilitated by the pro¬ 
duction of textbooks at the national level. 
Such books can indicate the expected stan¬ 
dard of attainment far more precLsely than 
any curricula or syllabi; and their practical 
use in schools is the sure.st method to rai.<;e 
■standards and make the leaching in srhiK>ls 
in the different parts of the country fairly 
comparable. In a subject like mathematic.'t 
or science, for instance, there is not much 
scope for local variations and the adoption 
of common textbooks in all parts of the 
country is not only feasible, but also desir¬ 
able from several points of view. The same 
can be said about a common textbook in 
citizenship prepared from the point of view 
of national integration and used in all 
schools of the country. History is another 
difficult subject to teach, e.specially from 
the point of view of social and national 
integration: and authoritative well-written 
books on the subject can be of immense 
help to all teachers, oresent. there is 
hardly any common book which all the 
students in India read; and that is ono of 
the reasons why our educational system 
contribute so little to national integration 
On the other hand if we had. say, a set of 
100 books on different topics written by the 
best of our scholars which would be trans¬ 
lated and be available in every school and 
if an average student were expected to read 
them in his school course as a matter of 
routine, the entire thinking of the rising 
generation would be different and national 
integration could be immensely strengthen¬ 
ed. 

9.20. Programmes at the State Level. 

While attempts to improve textbook.*: at Ihe 
national level are thus welcome, they can¬ 
not be the sole attempts for t’ni.s crucial re- 
:orm. Their most effective .service i.s to 
stimulate other centres into activity and 
especially to promote similar enterprise at 
State levels. We recommend that each 
State should organize an adequately man¬ 
ned expert section for the production of 


I ChapterX, 
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textbooks for schools. They should make as 
much use of the work done at the national 
level as possible. But there is no escape 
from the fact that each State will have to 
produce several textbooks in areas where 
national books will not be available Even 
In areas where national botjks arc available, 
independent attempts by the States will 
stimulate each other and tiie Centre itself. 
We can hope for the best results only when 
the national and all the State centres for 
textbook production are functioning active¬ 
ly and in close collaboration 

9.21. The following points snoiild be kept 
in view by the State Education Depart¬ 
ments in organizing their programmes c»f 
textbook pr-odijclion: 

(1> A separate agency, preferably func¬ 
tioning on an autonomous r.nd commercial 
basis, .should be set up, in clo.so liaison with 
the Education Department for the produc¬ 
tion of textbooks and 1eachin?t aid.s. It 
would be extremelv difhrult. if not impos¬ 
sible. to have witliin the four walls of usu¬ 
al departmental procedures, tlie autonomy 
and freedom which such an undertaking 
essentially needs. 

(2) Production of toxtlvi'ik.^ is a conti¬ 
nuous process. For instance. ii takes a year 
or even more to produce a textbook and a 
further year for try-out and revision. 
Within a year of its adoption on a large 
scale, a proee.ss of cvnTualion lias to .start; 
and verv’’ soon thereafter, if v/ill he dis¬ 
covered that it needs revision. Tlie machi¬ 
nery set up. therefore, should he adequate 
to follow all these steps for every text¬ 
book. It .should be an objective of pnlicy 
to see that a textbo(>k is continuously re¬ 
vised and kept im tn date and that a tho¬ 
rough re\isinn takes place at least once in 
five years, if not oftenor. The need for fre¬ 
quent revisions of textbooks is obvious, 
even if the curricula were to remain un¬ 
changed. But we df) visu.di 'fv ns stated in 
the last chapter, a continu.nl deepening of 
the curricula. Tn fact, -^'orv rtfien a revi¬ 
sion of textbooks will Iv' necessitated, not 
bv a revision of curncuhn. hut .ns a mean.- 

changing and deepening them. 

(3) No useful piirpost* is served by hav¬ 
ing onlv one textbook m ,a subiect for a 
given cla,5S —thic is almost invarinhlv the 
nosition under th*' evis-in,*^ programmes of 
nationalization. It should he an important 
objective of policy to have .nt least three 
or four books in each subject ^nr ench class 


and leave it open to the teachers to choose 
the book best suited to the school. This is 
necessary even if there were to be a com¬ 
mon syllabus for all the schools. We have 
recommended, however, that there should 
be more than one approved syllabus and 
that each school should be permitted to 
adopt the syllabus best suited to its own 
conditions. In such a case, a multiple 
choice of books should be available for each 
syllabus. 

(4) When Government gets books writ¬ 
ten, the payment to authors is often so nig¬ 
gardly that the ablest scholars are not ge¬ 
nerally attracted. This is the one point 
where private enterprise often scores over 
State-produced textbooks. It is, therefore, 
necessary to adopt liberal policies for re¬ 
muneration. comparable to those of the pri¬ 
vate trade, and to attract the best people to 
write books. 

(5> State-production of textbooks is not 
to be used for purposes of earning profits'— 
its sole purpose is to produce the best books 
and to make them available to the children 
at the lowest cost. The entire organization 
should, therefore, be run on a no-profit and 
no-lo.ss ba.sis. The sales of State-produced 
books, however, are so large and certain, 
that even when no profit as such is charged 
and the price is merely rounded off to the 
neare.sf five paise, large margins hre left 
over and these are enough to cover the costs 
of research, overhead establishment and the 
preparation of ancillarv aids like teachers* 
guides. 

(6) The incentive to write books should 
be encouraged in as many quarters as pos¬ 
sible. Apart from commissioning selected 
persons to write textbooks, which will have 
to bp done in many cases, the Departments 
.should also invite manuscripts, proposals, 
etc., and be ever on the hunt for new talent. 
There should be high level committees of 
professional nersons to judge books or pro¬ 
posals submitted: and approved books should 
bo adopted bv the Departments and publi.sh¬ 
ed after making suitable arrangements with 
the authors. 

^ (7) Special encouragement should be 
given to teachers to write textbooks: in 
the USSK. even the highest positions in 
universities can be obtained bv writing out¬ 
standing textbooks. Our universities can 
follow this example. We also suggest that 
’earned societies should give adeauate pro¬ 
fessional recognition to outstanding text¬ 
books. 


r.n: '.'3Sc'ur??i ’whil? fixing the price. 


I Tn one State, we fo i rh r n 
41 Edn,~30. 
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(8) Good textbooks are not enough; they 
should be supplemented by teachers’ guides 
and other instructional material. A teacher’s 
guide, as we have mentioned above, should 
give detailed assistance to teachers. Even 
for graduate teachers in the United States, 
some of the new courses being evolved in 
mathematics, science and social studies con¬ 
tain a great deal of detailed suggestions. 
The poorly educated and insecure teacher 
tends to drop into a dreary routine in which 
every lesson is taught in the same way. and 
he needs quite detailed suggestions on a 
variety of methods, which can make his 
teaching more lively and effective. It is only 
with the help of such detailed framework 
of support and guidance that a large number 
of teachers, particularly in the primary 
schools will get off the beaten track. 

9.22. There are really three aspects to the 
textbook production programme: 

(1) Academic aspect which includes the 
preparation of textbooks, try-out and 
evaluation; 

(2) Production aspect which includes 
all matters relating to printing and 
publication; and 

(3) Distribution aspect which includes 
storage, sales, etc. 

Tile first is the most important aspect, 
and the responsibilitv for it will have to be 
squarely accepted bv the State Education 
Departments on the lines we have recom¬ 
mended above. The second is discretionary'. 
We find that some State Government.s have 
accepted direct responsibility for it and 
established separate textbook pre.sses. This 
is the direction in which we should move 
The third is really self-contained and is not 
inseparably linked with th*» first two. In 
one State w^here the Stat^ Government had 
assumed direct responsibilitv for distribu¬ 
tion of textbooks, we found that the precious 
time of a number of field officers w’-as taken 
un by sales, accounts and stock-keening 
We recommend that this activity should be 
promoted through student cooneratives 
which every educational institution (or 
group of educational institutions) should be 
encouraged to establish, and that it should 
not be assumed directly bv the Education 
Departments. 

9.23. Provision of Essential Teaching 
Aids. Tn assessing the needs of the teacher 
from the point of view of teaching methods. 


one is forced to admit that in the majority 
of schools, particularly at the primary 
stage, there is still an almost total absence 
of basic equipment and teaching aids—a 
good blackboard, a small library, essential 
maps and charts, simple science apparatus, 
and necessary display materials. The 
supply of such basic ^uipment and teaching 
aids to every school in the country is essen¬ 
tial for the improvement of the quality of 
teaching. It would indeed bring about an 
educational revolution in the country. We 
recommend that lists of minimum teaching 
aids and equipment needed bv each category 
of schools should be prepared. These may be 
kept as economical and frugal as possible. 
But once a certain minimum equipment is 
considered necessear>'. steps should be taken 
to see that it is given to every school on a 
high priority basi.s. As in Madras State, the 
help of the local community could be 
harnessed in developing this programme. As 
a first sten. w-e recommend that a good 
blackboard should be immediately given to 
all schools. 

9.24. Several .suggestions were made to us 
to the effect that we should adopt new' 
techniques of teaching which are now 
coming into use in the advanced countries. 
These techniques involve the large scale 
use of hlms. radios, tape-recorders and 
other audio-v’sunl aids, the introduction of 
open and closed circuit television, and the 
Drovi.«{on of lamaiage l,aboratorje»s. pro¬ 
grammed instructional methods and simnle 
and highlv sonhisticated forms of teaching 
machines. With regard to the use of films 
filmstrin^ and other simnle aud’O-visual 
equinment. it mav be possible to make these 
teaching nid*; avadabte to everv school com- 
nlex (and through it to everv .school even 
in rural areas). Tn this connection, we invite 
attention to the Report of p Studv Group on 
r'las.sroom Science Films (their recommen¬ 
dation*? anniv fn the teaching of other 
subiec^s also with whi'^h wo hroadiv avreeV 
Tn addition, it should also be Possible to 
equip the maioritv of unoer primary and 
secondary' schools wd+h low cosf radio sets. 
We recommend that Education Departments 
should work with the All India Radio for 
the use f)f radio lessons, supplemented with 
Printed material for the teachers, and, if 
possible, for the pupils. We also recommend 
the broadcasting of special radio talks, in 
the early morning or late evening sneciallv 
designed for teachers which will help to 
deepen their subject knowledge and guide 


I For sei SaanUuiotiry V>lum« I> Part V. 
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them In lesson preparation. The more 
sophisticated forms of the newer techniques, 
however, can be used, generally speaking, 
at this stage of our educational develop¬ 
ment only on an experimental basis and in 
a few schools. It has to be remembered that 
schools cannot use an equipment which is 
much beyond the level of technology in the 
society. Sophisticated equipment given to 
rural schools, for instance, cannot be main¬ 
tained and soon falls into disrepair. A few 
progressive schools may be equipped with 
new aids like language laboratories and 
programmed instructional material; but 
such techniques may preferably be tried 
out, in the first instance, in the education 
and training of teachers. 

9 25. The majority of teachers in our 
schools will have to rely on inexpensive 
teaching equipment which are easily 
available in the locaiity or are made by 
them with proper encouragement and little 
financial assistance. The programmes that 
will help us most, in the immediate future, 
in improving the teaching in our schools 
are, therefore, the following: 

(1) The training of teachers in the use 
and preparation of simple and im¬ 
provised teaching aids; 

(2) The u.se of the school workshop — 
and also of programmes of work- 
experience—to prepare the teaching 
aids required by the school itself 
and by other schools in the 
neighbourhood; 

(3) Manufacture of simple equipment 
on a large scale for reducing cost, 
and its distribution to schools; and 

(4) Sharing the more costly equipment 
in common by schools in a given 
neighbourhood. For instance, a 

TABLE 91 - 


group of schools iii the neighbour¬ 
hood may have a projector in 
common. A good laboratory in one 
school can be used, according to a 
carefully prepared plan, by other 
schools nearby. A group of schools 
may have a circulating library; and 
so on. 

Class Size 

9.26. It will be generally agreed that there 
cannot be a marked improvement in 
methods of teaching if the teacher is re¬ 
quired to teach very large classes as a 
matter of routine. The phenomenal expan¬ 
sion of primary and secondary education in 
recent years has resulted in overcrowding 
in schools, especially in urban areas, where 
accommodation is not easily available for 
the extension of the school building or the 
opening of new sections. The class size 
sometimes grows to abnormal proportions. 
A class of sixty children is a common sight 
m a city. We ourselves have seen, in the 
course of our tour, classes of sixty and even 
sixty-five children in a few secondary 
schools. Quite often, the classroom is not 
able to accommodate easily such a large 
number. The problem is solved by pushing 
the teacher's chair—there is no place for a 
teacher’s desk—into a corner and bringing 
the front benches almost up to the black¬ 
board! In conditions like these all talk of 
creative teaching ceases to have any 
significance. 

9.27. Present Position. Tables 9.1 and 9.2 
show the sizes of classes at different sehool 
stages, on the basis of information supplieu 
by the State Governments for 25 districts 
selected from eight States in a special study 
carried out by the Commission. 


DISl’RlBUTIOX OE TEACHERS IN LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SECTIONS 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS THEY TE.\CH ( 1965 ) 


Percentage of teachers teaching pupils 


State 

Below 

10 

II—19 

20—29 

30—39 

40—49 

50—59 

60—69 

70 and 
above 

Total 

% 

% 

•Jo 

or 

/O 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Andhxa Pradesh 

0-4 

6-3 

i 8-5 

24-3 

21*9 

12-5 

6-3 

9*8 

100'0 

Kerala * . . . 

0-2 

1-9 

31-7 

30-8 

11-8 

4'2 

3*4 

i6-o 

lOO'O 

Madhya Pradesh 

3-6 

14*0 

23-8 

23 '9 

15-5 

7’9 

4*2 

7*1 

100*0 

Mysore .... 

0-7 

4-7 

133 

21-5 

21*8 

13*5 

7.7 

i6'8 

100*0 

0*18« .... 

r -7 

10*4 

17*9 

30-0 

20-1 

9-8 

4-9 

5-2 

100*0 

.... 

. . 0*2 

2-6 

10-r 

27*3 

28*4 

18'2 

8*4 

4*8 

100*0 

Ralasthan. 

I‘0 

7*0 

16*6 

17 * I 

11-7 

9'2 

6-2 

31-2 

100*0 

UttarPxadesh . 

. . 1*0 

6-5 

15 * I 

20*6 

I 9'9 

13*9 

8*8 

14-2 

100*0 

All-India 

0*9 

6-1 

i 8-7 

23*8 

l8'6 

11*1 

6-5 

14*3 

100*0 
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TABLE 9 . 2 . SIZE OF CLASSES/SECTIONS AT HIGHER PRIMARY AND SECONDARY S PAGES (1965) 


Percentage of sections/dasses with enrolment 



Below 

10—19 20—29 30—39 40—49 50—59 60—69 70 and Total 

Class 

10 

above 








/O 

% 

/O 

% 

Vo 

% 

"0 

% 

% 

VI . 





, 

9-5 

171 

20-S 

23 <> 

I 5 'S 

5*8 

2-2 

5-2 

100-0 

VII . 





• 

9.9 

lS -9 

20-1 

20-4 

M -5 

4*7 

1-5 

4*0 

100-0 

YIII 





• 

3*9 


15-5 

25-7 

24-3 

i ‘-5 

i *5 

5-3 

100-0 

IX • 





• 

7*8 

40 

lO'S 

21-IS 

31-5 

i 3 -t> 

4‘7 

5*8 

100-0 

X . 





• 

0- 7 

7-4 

16-3 

259 

29-9 

it-o 

2-8 

6*0 

lOO'O 

XI , 






2-0 

ii'S 

2 IS 

19-5 


iQ‘6 

0*0 

12-7 

100-0 

XII . 





• 

0-9 

vS'O 

14-1 

* 5 * 

25 2 

I6'4 

8*4 

n *9 

100*0 


The tables are very revealing. We tina 
that 11.1 per cent of the teachers at the 
lower primary stage teach classes of 50-59, 
6.5 per cent take classes of 60-69 pupils, and 
14.3 per cent have to deal with classes ot 
70 pupils and more. Some of these classes 
will be, of course, in single-teacher schools, 
where one teacher has to take two, three 
and sometimes even five combined classes. 
Similarly, at the higher primary and the 
secondary stages, the position is not much 
better. The percentage of teachers handling 
classes of 50 to 70 pupils and above is 13.2 
in Class VI, 10-2 in Class VII, 19.3 in Class 
VTII, 24.1 in Class IX, 19.6 in Class X, 29.5 
in Class XI and 36.7 in Class XII. it will be 
seen that the number of teachers handling 
such large classes increases as we go up the 
educational ladder. 

9.28. Difficulties of Teaching Large 
Classes. Methods of teaching in classes of 
fifty pupils and more cannot be satisfactory, 
however capable a teacher may be, he 
cannot pay individual attention to a large 
number of children, give special assistance 
to the weaker ones, guide the brighter ones 
to proceed at a faster pace in an attempt 
to help one and all to reach the maximum 
of their capacities. In these circumstances 
the average teacher will be tempted to 
resort to rote memorization. Assignments 
given will generaUy not be checked and 
composition exercises will be marked 


during periods of si>a.smodic energy. The 
poor quality of teaching in the ordinary 
secondary school in urban areas may partly 
be attributed to overcrowded classrooms. 

9.29. VVe do nut, however, support those 
educational tneorisis who contend that a 
class should not have more than twenty or 
twenty-live pupils, it would be extremely 
unrealistic for our teachers to think in terms 
of this ideal. There is indeed no such 
thing as an ideal class size, and there is no 
sanctity about the number twenty-five 01 
twenty. In our country, classes of a some¬ 
what larger size than what may be strictly 
considered as desirable cannot be avoided 
for a long time to come. Some of the edu¬ 
cationally advanced countries are also facing 
a similar problem. Teachers should 
reconcile themselves to the acceptance ol 
this inescapable necessity. It is also the 
responsibility of the training institutions to 
have a more practical approach to the 
problem and to evolve methods which 
w-ould help the teachers to teach classes of 
this size without a complete abandonment 
of ail pedagogic principles. 

9.30. Fixing the Maximum Class Size. 

However, beyond a certain number, it is 
not possible to extend the class size without 
doing serious damage to the quality of 
teaching. This is particularly true at the 
high school and higher secondary school 
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stages, where individual differences become 
more marked, special help has to be given 
in many more cases, and the assignments 
to be attended to increase in number. We 
are of the opinion that it is not enough to 
fix the average pupil-teacher ratio at the 
different stages of school education. Such a 
ratio is necessar>’, of course, to determine 
the number of teachers required with 
reference to the enrolments. But it will not 
necessarily control the class size. We may 
have a ratio of 40 pupils to one teacher at 
the primary stage and yet find a class of 10 
pupils and another of 80 pupils perhaps in 
the same district. It is essential that, in 
addition to the pupil-teacher ratio, the 
maximum numljer of pupils to be admitted 
in a class must also be prescribed, and this 
maximum should not be allowed to be ex¬ 
ceeded in any case. We recommend the 
following maximum number for the 
different stages of .school education: 


Ltuver Primary 

50 

Higher Piimary 

— 45 

Lower vSect^ndary \ 
Higher Secondary / 

— 40 


9.31. The class size in Classes I and II has 
a special significance. More than half the 
enrolment at the primary stage is in these 
two classes; and very often, they are large 
classes of 60 or more. In such cases, our 
first recommendation would be that the 
needed teachers should be provided and the 
class size reduced as indicated above. But if 
this were not possible, we would prefer to 
break this class into two classes of about 
30-35 students and engage them only for 
three hours a day and request the teacher 
(with payment of a suitable allowance) to 
engage two such classes per day. This would 
be a far better method of education than the 
present system of herding together 70 or so 
pupils in one class and keeping them there 
for six hours a day. 

9.32. Multiple-Class Teaching. About 40 
per cent of our schools are single-teacher 
schools and even in other schools, the pro¬ 
portion of big schools where one teacher 
leaches one class is very small. More than 
half of our teachers, therefore, have to teach 
more than one class at a time. This will be 
seen from Table 9.3. 


DI-MRIltUUoN OF 1 UACUHRS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS'SECl'TONS ACCORDING 
i o Tllb .NS. .ViULKOl CL.VSSHs rHEY TEACH (i 965 .> 


State 






One 

(;iass 

Two 

Qasses 

Three 

Classes 

Pour 

Classes 

Five 

Classes 

Total 








/C 

0 

/o 

% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

.Xndhra Pradesh 






35-9 

27-7 

i6'9 

4-5 

15-0 

lOO’O 

Kcraia 






•M* .S 

14-1 

0-6 

1*8 


100*0 

Madhia l*radc3.h . 






30-5 

26-1 

17*4 

5 

17*5 

100*0 

Mysore 






50-9 

21-4 

3-7 

24-0 


100*0 

yirissa. 






43-0 

29-6 

26-2 

O’ 7 

c- 5 

100*0 

I’unjab 






46-4 

26-9 

t4'» 

I-1 

10*8 

100*0 

Kajasthan 






10-1 

20-8 

26-2 

18-6 

24-3 

100*0 

Uuar Pradesh 






30 • 5 

35'9 

19*6 

2’5 

5*5 

100*0 

iuTAL 






43-7 

25*6 

14*2 

8’4 

8*X 

100*0 


Smrc0. State (rovernments. 

Not$, 7 ’hc information is basieti on .siatistio collcttcU from 25 Uistricts in 8 Stales. 


In a situation of tlu.s type, research in effort in orientating teachers to the special 

multiple-class teaching is badly needed; and techniques that have to be used under such 

training institutions have to make a special conditions. 
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School Buildings 

9.33. The provision of school buildings is 
extremely imsatisfactory at present. At the 
primary stage, only about 30 per cent of the 
schools are stated to have been housed in 
satisfactory buildings. The corresponding 
proportion at the secondary stage is stated 
to be about 50. This shows the great backlog 
of unconstructed school buildings which has 
to be cleared during the next few years. 
In addition, buildings will have to be pro¬ 
vided for the additional enrolments which 
will come in with increasing speed. The 
problem, therefore, has three aspects: (1) 
provision of the necessary funds; (2) reduc¬ 
tion of the building costs to the minimum 
level possible; and (3) the devising of a 
suitable machinery which can implement 
the programme expeditiously and economi¬ 
cally. 

9.34. Funds for School Buildings. We re¬ 
commend that the allocations for construc¬ 
tion of school buildings in the Central and 
State budgets should be increased. This is 
one area where the local community can 
make a significant contribution. Schemes of 
grant-in-aid should, therefore, be devised 
under which assistance from the State will 
be available to local communities, on a basis 
of equalization, for the construction of 
school buildings. Wherever possible, loan 
programmes for the construction of build¬ 
ings should be encouraged. Grant-in-aid 
and loans should also be available to private 
schools, on a fairly liberal basis, for building 
construction^ 

9.35. Reduction of Costs. A number of 
committees have examined this question 
for both the Central and State Government#, 
on behalf of the Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of Works and the Planning Com¬ 
mission. In addition, the UGC has prepared 
detailed norms for hostels, start quarters, 
libraries, etc., and the Central Building 
j^search Institute at Roorkee and the Indian 
Standards Institute have made recommen¬ 
dations in this area. The result of all 
these is that there exist, for most types of 
schools and colleges, space and planning 
norms and type plans and a good deal of 
sound advice that can help in reducing 
costs. What is' required now is a mechanism 
that will put this information into practice. 

9.36. In view of the acute shortage of 
tra^tional classical building materiats and 


the shortage of accommodation, many 
schools are today operating in what are 
classified as 'temporary constructions’ by the 
PWD and some even in thatched huts. We 
find that there is a strong prejudice against 
such structures, in our view this prejudice 
against the use of 'temporary’ buildings or 
thatched huts for school purposes is totally 
unjustified. Designed and constructed with 
a raised floor and high doors and windows 
with plenty of ventilation, these struc¬ 
tures serve more than adequately as school 
buildings. This should not, however, be 
misunderstood to imply that kachha build¬ 
ings are always better. This is not so; and 
some kachha buildings prove costlier in the 
long run because of heavier costs ot mainte¬ 
nance. What Vie wish to emphasize is the 
need to accept well-planned kachha struc¬ 
tures as part of our system and to highlight 
simplicity and utility rather than ostenta¬ 
tion in the construction of buildings. 

9.37. Buildings in Rural .-Vreas. The pro¬ 
blem of school buildings needs to be 
discussed separately for urban and rural 
areas. In the former case, land values arc- 
high; and very often enough land i.s not 
available at ail. Sophisticated strucLures 
are, therefore, necessary, even in order to 
keep in tunc with the immediate environ¬ 
ment. In the rural areas on the other hand, 
land is cheap and readily available; ana 
sophisticated slruciurt's often look 
grotesque in a village atmosphere. 

9.33. We- recommend that everything 
should be done to encourage local initiative 
and local contribution in cash, kind or 
labour for the erection of schools. A special 
device that can be of great use is that go¬ 
vernment .shc>u}d supply only the framework 
—which can be pre-iabrfcated—and the 
local people .should be expected to raise the 
plinth and fill up the walls. The ‘nucleus’ 
approach recommended by the Ministry of 
Education will be of great help and deserves 
to be generally adopted. 

9.39. Buildings in Urban Areas. In urban 
areas, the following steps should be taken 
for achieving economy in the construction 
of educational buildings: 

(1) Jvdicious Selection of Specifications 
and Local Materials. The existing practice 
of playing safe by adopting conventional 


I We hare i»ed the expiesskm *»clx)0l bfnUdingB* to hkcliide aU edoctkmal buildings such u dassrooms, libraries, 
1ilK>nttoiKa, <9ck theds, bosteb and reaidaathl quirtert for teadiett. 
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specifications is not conducive to economi¬ 
cal construction. Economy can be achieved 
through the selection of locally available 
materials, use of cheaper materials, omis¬ 
sion altogether of certain finishes and ac¬ 
ceptance of a lower standard of construc¬ 
tion. In all these steps, the governing factors 
would, however, be the availability of 
materials, climatic conditions, safety of 
buildings and recurring costs on mainte¬ 
nance. 

(2) Techniques oj Construction. With 
caneful planning and designing, even the 
so-called ‘temporary’ structures can be made 
to serve a better purpose than many of the 
rented buikling^ in which schools are often 
housed. Such structures should be built, 
wherever climatic and other conditions per¬ 
mit. If pucca buildings are absolutely neces¬ 
sary. an increasing rcdiance is needed on the 
improved techniques of construction such 
as the use of framed structure.?, cavity 
walls, pre-fabricated components, RCC 
frames for doors and windows and compo¬ 
nents evolved by the Central Building Re¬ 
search Institute and other research organi¬ 
zations. 

9.40. Expeditious ConstnicUon. In order 

to expedite the construction of school build¬ 
ings. the following steps are recommended. 

(1) Rural Areas. In rural areas, there are 
no local contractors available. Contractors 
from urban areas generally charge higher 
rates when tlicy art' required to work in 
village.?. The departmental machinery is 
also not adequrde to reach most of the out¬ 
lying village?';. Fur lh(? construction of village 
.school buildings, therefore, we recommend 
that the agency of the local communities or 
village panchayats should be- utilised to the 
fullest extent possible. 

(2) Urban Areas. In urban areas, we re¬ 
commend that the local agencies like muni¬ 
cipalities and corporations should be uti¬ 
lised fully for con.struction of school build¬ 
ings. They have the nece.s.sary technical 
staff and can also contribute towards the 
cost of .such buildings. If the responsibility 
for providing buildings for local school.*? is 
placed on municipalities and if a suitable 
systern of grant-in-aid is devised, the pro¬ 
gress in this sector would be accelerated. 

9.41. Supervision and Standardization of 
School Buildings. For construction of gov¬ 
ernment school buildings, to assist the 
voluntary’^ organizations for the purpose, to 
supe^se the general programme of cons¬ 
truction of school buildings in a State, and 


continually to introduce improved and eco¬ 
nomic techniques, we recommend the adop¬ 
tion of the following additional measures: 

(1) Formation of Educational Building 
Development Groups. Each State should 
have an Educational Building Development 
Group within the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment but working in close association with 
the Education Department and consisting 
of an architect, an educationist, an adminis- 
tractor. a civil engineer and a cost 
accountant, all working on a full-time basis 
(with power to co-opt representatives of 
special technical skills) whose main func¬ 
tion would be to improve the planning and 
construction of government school buildings 
and whose advice should be available for 
private schools also. There should also be 
a Building Develonment Group working at 
the Centre, for effectively coordinating the 
working of State-level Groups. 

The functions of the Groups will be (a) 
to study building requirements in the li^t 
of new teaching techniques, (b) to develop 
in cooperation with manufacturers new 
building techniques and specifications, (c) 
to evolve functional and economic t^^ 
plans for various types of educational build¬ 
ings. (d) to arrive at a correct assessment of 
costs of materials and labour required, (e) 
to conduct field trials, ff) to evaluate the 
plans soecifications and building techniques 
already in use; and (g) to study methods 
of maximising the use of indigenous mate¬ 
rials. The Group at the centre could pro- 
fitablv bring out a ioumal highlighting the 
latest techniques of construction, and re¬ 
searches at home and abroad on conven¬ 
tional buildings. 

The State Governments should ensure 
that the recommendations of these Develop¬ 
ment Groups are followed. 

When the Groups in the different States 
are well established, the possibility of mak¬ 
ing them function within a rigid framework 
of ‘maximum cost ner place and minimum 
standards’ as is being successfully done in 
the United Kingdom, should be explored. 

(2) To avoid delays in the construrtion 
of government buildings a separate unit of 
PWD should be set up for execution of 
educational buildings programmes. 

(3) Formation of Educational Building 
Consortia: After the Educational BuUdi^ 
Development Groups have standardized the 
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plans and the technique of construction, the 
possibility should be examined of establish¬ 
ing Education Building Consortia, (on the 
lines of similar associations, popularly 
known as CLASP, in the ITK) to exploit 
fully the advantages of industrialized build¬ 
ings. 

(4) Standardization. Layouts. dimen¬ 
sions. specifications and methods of con¬ 
struction for any particular region should 
be standardized by the Educational Build¬ 
ings Develooinent Group mentioned above 
so that mass production of the different 
components on a factory scale can be under¬ 
taken resulting in economy as well as speed 
of construction. Considerable work in the 
field of standardization has been done bv 
organizations like the Indian Standards Ins¬ 
titute which could ser\'e as a basis for 
further studies. 

(5) Buildings for Private Schools. The 
economy measures worked out by the Edu¬ 
cational Building Development Group in 
each State for reducing the cost of educa¬ 
tional buildings should be made known to 
the managements of private educational 
institutions in the State, and the grant-in- 
Rid sriven to a private management for a 
building should be subject to upper cost 
limits worked out. 

School Health Sepvicks 

9.42. The provision of school health 
services (including school meals) is of great 
importance. The problem has recently 
been studied bv the School Health Com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of Shrimati 
Renuka Ray. We broadlv a^ce with the 
recommendation.s of the Committee. 

Guidance and Counselltno 

9.43. Aim and Scope of Goidance 
Services. Guidance services have a much 
wider scope and function than merely that 
of assisting students in making educational 
and vocational choices. The aims of guid¬ 
ance are both adiustive and develoumental • 
it helns the student in making the best 
possible adiustment to the situations in the 
educational institution and in the home and 
at the same time facilitates the develoo- 
ment of all aspects of his personality. Gui¬ 
dance, therefore, should be regarded as an 
integral part of education and not a special 
psychological or social service which is peri¬ 
pheral to educational purposes. It is meant 
for an students, not 5ust for those who de- 
vfafe fttjm the norm in one direction or the 


other. It is also a continuous process aimed 
at assisting the individual to make deci¬ 
sions and adjustments from time to time. 

9.44. Guidance in Primary Education. 

Guidance .'ihould begin from the lowest class 
of the primary school. It can be used in 
helping pupils to make a satisfactory transi¬ 
tion from home to school; in diagnosing diffi¬ 
culties in the learning of basic educational 
skills: in identifying pupils in need of spe¬ 
cial education (e.o.. the gifted, ^he back¬ 
ward. the physically handicapped); in help- 
int? potential drop-outs to star in school: in 
guiding DuiTils to develop insight into the 
world of work and favourable attitudes to¬ 
wards work: and in a.s.sisting in plans for 
their further education or training. Little 
has been done so far in the shape of guidance 
services at the primary stage because of the 
large numbers of institutions involved, the 
poor qualific.ations of the teachers and the 
absence of resources It would therefore, 
be unrealistic for a long time to come to 
think of providing oualined coun.sellor^ in 
these schools. Some gu'dance functions 
can. however, he peK(wmcd hv well-trained 
primarv’ school teachers Community re¬ 
sources can also be mobilised to meet some 
of the guidnn^'e needs of the young pupils. 

9.45. Suggestions for making a beginning 
in guidance in the primary school are out¬ 
lined below: 

f1) The training programme for primary' 
school tenehers ^shoidd include familiarizing 
them with simple diattpostic tipsting and 
with the problem of individual difference*? 
and the implications of thf '?e differences for 
classroom nracMees 

f2) There should he at least one lecturer 
in the training school wLo should be able 
to deal with the subiect of principle.s of 
'Tuklance and mental hvgiene. 

f3) Guidance ser\dces should he intro¬ 
duced in the training institutions and in 
schools attached to the institutions so that 
the trainees mav get first-hand knowledge 
of the problems involved in their organiza¬ 
tion. 

f4) Wherever pos.sible short in-service 
courses in guidance should he provided for 
priman," school teachers. 

(5) Simple literature for the occupational 
orientation of children mav be prepared and 
made available in the regional langauges 
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(6) At the end of the primary stage, 
children and parents should be helped in 
the selection of courses for further educa¬ 
tion. and the selection should not be based 
on the examination results alone. 

9.46. Guidance in Secondary Education. 

One of the main functions of guidance at the 
secondary level is to aid in the identification 
and development of the abilities and in¬ 
terests of adolescent pupils. It helps these 
pupils to understand their own strengths and 
limitations and to do scholastic work at the 
level of their ability: to gain information 
about educational and vocational opportuni¬ 
ties and requirements; to make realistic 
educational and vocational choices and plan- 
based on a consideration of all relevant fac¬ 
tors; and to find solutions to their problem- 
)f personal and social adjustment in the 
school and the home. Guidance service.-, 
also help headmasters and teachers to un¬ 
derstand their students as individuals and 
to create situations in which the students 
can learn more effectively 

9.47. Following the recommendations of 
*h(* Secondary Education Commission, the 
Ministry of Education set up a Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Gui¬ 
dance in 1954 to give technical advice and 
help t<» the nascent guidance movement in 
the field of secondary education. Guidance 
became a centrally-sponsored scheme in the 
third plan and 13 Bureaus have now been 
set up for the development of guidance ser¬ 
vices in the States. These Central and 
State-level organizations have developed a 
modest programme of guidance, and services 
arc render^ to the pupils in the schools by 
•rained counsellors and career masters with 
the help of the teachers. By the end of the 
‘bird plan, the number of .schools offering 
sv>me kind of guidance wa.^ about 3,000. 
which constituted only about 13 per cent 
of the total number of secondary' schools in 
the country. Again the majority of these 
3,000 schools have only a career master on 
the staff and offer onlv an information ser¬ 
vice. Very few institutions have a full¬ 
time or part-time counsellor for giving 
effective guidance help, including testing 
and counselling 

9.48. It is thus clear that though there is 
an organized movement for providing gui¬ 
dance services, the progress made has been 
very slow. The ultimate objective should 
of course be to introduce adequate guidance 
services in all secondary schools, with a 
trained counsellor in charge of the pt'o- 
41 Edn.-~3l. 


gramme. Since, however, neither financial 
allocations nor training facilities for gui¬ 
dance will be available on such a large 
scale, it is necessary that a short-range pro¬ 
gramme should be adopted for the next 20 
years. We. therefore, recommend the fol¬ 
lowing; 

(i) A minimum guidance service should 
be made available to all secondary schools 
by having one Visiting School Counsellor 
for every ten schools located within a rea¬ 
sonable distance of one another, and by 
allocating the simpler guidance functions lo 
:he teachers. 

(2> At the same lime, in order to de¬ 
monstrate what a really comprehensive gui¬ 
dance service is like and what it can achieve, 
it would be desirable to set up comprehen- 
.-.ive guidance services in a few carefully 
selected schools, preferably one in each dis¬ 
trict. 

(.3) The necessary supervisory stari lu 
inspect and offer consultation to the school 
workers should be appointed in the State 
Bureaus of Guidance. 

9.49. We believe it is necessary that all 
secondary school teachers should be given 
some understanding of guidance concepts 
and simple guidance techniques as a part of 
the programme intended for every trainee. 
Special or advanced courses should be pro¬ 
vided for those who wish to study the sufe- 
ject in depth. Every training college should 
have on its staff a person having at least the 
‘raining considered essential for school 
counsellors. Provision should exist for the 
in-service training of the training college 
staff in guidance and counselling. 

9M. Adequate arrangements should be 
made for the professional training of gui 
dance workers. The training of career 
masters may be undertaken by the State 
Bureaus as well as the training colleges 
with the collaboration of the vocational gui¬ 
dance officers of the National Employment 
Service. Professional courses of longer 
duration should be offered by the universi¬ 
ties. Until such courses are started, it may 
be necessary for the older State Bureaus 
which have been offering this programme to 
continue to do so. As the number of per¬ 
sons capable of conducting tnaining pro¬ 
grammes for guidance workers is extremely 
limited, higher level training programmes 
in guidance to prepare qualified guidance 
workers to undertake training and research 
should be initiated at the national level 
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9.51. Other General Pn^tosals. (1) Pro¬ 
grammes for the development of guidance 
literature, occupational information mate¬ 
rials, films and filmstrips, and psychological 
tests, need to be accelerated, care being 
given to avoid duplication of effort through 
increased communication among agencies 
working in these fields. Co-ordination of 
efforts should characterize all guidance pro¬ 
grammes. 

(2) Schools should be assisted in provid¬ 
ing hobbies and recreational activities as 
well as part-time employment opportunities 
for their students. These should be orga¬ 
nized in such a manner as to provide mean¬ 
ingful experiences for the students* whicC. 
will enable them to explore and develop 
their in'eresls and abilities. 

^3) In addition to the training and exten¬ 
sion programmes in guidance mentioned 
earlier, emphasis should be laid on research 
pertaining to guidance in the Indian .situa- 
:lon. 

Search for Development of Talent 

9.52. Significance. A dearth of competent 
and trained manpower is now felt in nearly 
every branch of national life, and is pro¬ 
bably one of the biggest bottlenecks to pro¬ 
gress. Poor as we are financially, the p.over 
ty of trained intellect is still greater. VVc. 
might do well to remember WTiitehead’.- 
warning: Tn the modem w’orld the rule if 
absolute—any race which does not valu* 
trained intelligence is doomed'. 

9.53. Present Position. Native intelligence 
iS generally distributed equitably through¬ 
out the population. If it is duly discovered 
and developed, our large population can bf 
our most valuable asset. Unfortunately 
very little of the available talent is now 
discovered and developed, due to several 
adverse factors 

In a large majority of the homes, the 
environment is deprivatory on ac¬ 
count of the illiteracy of the parents 
and poverty, and does not allow 
the available native talent to deve¬ 
lop itself fuUy. 

- A good deal of potential talent never 
enters school. At the primary stage. 


the proportion of children not en¬ 
rolled varies from 10 to 60 per cent 
in different areas. Even among 
those who enter, about 40 per cent 
are eliminated in Class I itself and 
only about 25 per cent belonging to 
about the top 20 per cent of families 
in the society, complete primary 
education. S^ondary education is 
largely a privilege of the top 10 
per cent of the families and higher 
education of the top 5 per cent. 

— Even the talent that enters school 
and succeeds in climbing the edu¬ 
cational ladder does not flower fully 
because it is not discovered suffi¬ 
ciently early and is often studying 
in poor schools. For obtaining the 
best results in quality, talent has to 
be located early and allowed to 
grow in the best atmosphere and 
under the best teachers. 

Wf still try to determine talent by 
considering total marks obtained in 
an examination. This is a very in¬ 
effective method. The highly gifted 
student.s are far too creative to be 
confined within the perimeters of 
classroom instruction, textbooks anc 
examinations. The genius in cm 
field is gtinerally po(..^r in severa". 
others and, in our examination sys¬ 
tem, a genius is more likely to fail 
or put up only a mediocre ‘total’ of 
marks than to come out at the top: 
Ramanujam and Tagore could no: 
»-vcn pass the routine examinations 
where mediocritie.s shone. We 
should, therefore, search separately 
for each special talent, whether in 
?nathematics. science, literature, fint 
ort.':. .sports or technology. 

!: ..s nut an easy thing to identify gifted 
students, except perhaps in mathematics 
and to some extent, in science. Sustained 
and energetic research is needed. But as 
talent is the most valuable asset a country 
can have, the returns will be immense. 
Moreover, the search for Ulent must be a 
continuous process and has to be taken up 
at all stages. The secondary stage, however, 
is the most crucial; and a reference has 
already been made to the manner in which 
universities can help in the identification 
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of gifted students at this stage and help 
them to develop.^ 

9.54. Becommendations. Elsewhere, we 
have made several proposals which will 
assist in this programme for the discovery 
and development of talent. The provision 
of five years of good and effective primary 
education to every child will enable the 
country to cast its net for talent to the 
widest extent possible The large pro¬ 
gramme of scholarships proposed at all 
stages will ensure that all gifted students, 
or at least the top 5 to 15 per cent of the 
relevant age-group, will be enabled to re¬ 
ceive the highest education possible.^ The 
placement programme w'hich we suggest 
will also make it possible for them to study 
;n the best institutions available at each 
>tage. 

9.55. In addition to these prograiniiies. n 
;.-i also necessary to introduce enrichment 
programmes for the brighter students in as 
;nany schools as possible and ultimately in 
• very school The performance of talented 
students in the enrichment programmes 
should be recorded in special certificates 
vhicii will indicate to the colleges or other 
institutions of higher education their special 
■ ibilitic.s and attainment.s. Care should be 
taken to ensure that the enrichment pro¬ 
grammes do not degenerate into coaching 
u>i’ passing examinations with higher marks 
fhe flexibility in the school curriculum 
that vve have proposed in the preceding 
-hapter would enable the schools to provide 
'•nriched or advanced courses for the talent¬ 
ed and help them to progress at their own 

peed. Thi.s will also release time for teach- 
■rs to help ‘he average and backward 
4udent.s. 

9.56. A variety ol extra-mural pro¬ 
grammes can also be organized for the 
talented students, cither separately by each 
>chool or by schools acting in cooperation 
or by the Education Departments For 
instance: 

(1) A five to six-week summer vacaiion 
programme can be arranged for a group of 
academically talented children from differ¬ 
ent schools, brought together to an educa¬ 
tional centre having special facilities of 
staff, library, laboratory* and equipment. The 
programme may be renewed for the parti¬ 
cular group from year to year, so that the 
students get an opportunity to develop their 
special talent over a number of years. 


(2) Well planned visits may be arranged 
to laboratories, museums, and other places. 

(3) Talented students may be brought 
into contact with persons engaged in the 
types of work for which the students show 
special ability or interest. These persons 
may be able to provide occasional oppor¬ 
tunities for the students to work in their 
special fields. 

(4) Hostels or Day Centres may be made 
available for those students whose home 
environment is not conducive to proper 
study. 

In planning for the development of the 
talented student, it should be remembered 
that it is not only his intellectual com¬ 
petence or special ability that needs to be 
developed. The development of the emo¬ 
tional and social aspects of his personality, 
and of socially desirable attitudes, is also 
very important. 

9 . 57 . The Role of the Counsellor. The role 
of the counsellor in the promotion of talent 
can be very important. The counsellor with 
his detailed knowledge of each talented 
.student is in a unique position to formu¬ 
late a programme of enrichment for him 
and to suggest the necessary modifications 
m the curricular and extra-curricular re¬ 
quirements. Where special counsellors are 
not av^ailable, this task vhll fall on the 
teachers. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to train teachers for this responsibility 
through in-service seminars and special 
courses. It should be impressed on them 
that the classroom atmosphere and the 
attitudes of teachers is of considerable 
importance. In a social and educational 
set-up like ours where the relationship bet- 
w*een the teacher and the taught is still 
largely authoritarian, the general tendency 
IS to suppress any urges and interests that 
deviate from the class norm. The first re¬ 
quirement for the promotion of talent, 
therefore, is for the teachers to create an 
Atmosphere of free expression in the class¬ 
room and to provide opportunities for 
creative work. 

Education of tiu. B.^ckwaho Child 

9.58. With the rapid expansion of educa¬ 
tional facilities, the number of Wkwzird 
children in schools is also increasing. Many 
of them drop out of schools at one stage 
or another, either because of their inability 
to satisfy the academic standards or the 
boredom and frustration they feel in the 
pursuit of an academic programme which 


^Chapter II 
Chapter VH 
'Chapter VI 
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is largely unrelated to their needs and 
interests. Though quite a few of these 
children manage to enter hi^ school or 
even college, their performance continues 
to be very poor. 

9.59. Kinds of Backwardness. Backward¬ 
ness is largely due to one of two reasons 
which sometimes overlap; (1) mental handi¬ 
cap or low intelligence, arising from here¬ 
ditary or congenital factors or disease or 
injury; <2) under-achievement or inability 
to perform up to the level of one's intelli¬ 
gence, especialh- in persons intellectually 
well endowed, frequently due to emotional 
conflict, lack of motivation, poor study 
habits, cultural deprivation and economic 
handicaps. On the basis of studies made in 
educationally advanced countries, it is esti¬ 
mated that seventy-five per cent of the 
backward children belong to the first cate¬ 
gory, usually referred to as the mentally 
handicapped, and the remaining twenty-five 
per cent belong to the second category, 
usually designated as the ‘ under-achievers. 
In our case, the latter category would be 
obviously much greater. Both these cate¬ 
gories of pupils, for different reasons, ure 
unable to profit from normal education. 
The result is a wastage of educational faci¬ 
lities and of human resources, neither of 
which a developing country can afford. 

9.60. Meeting the Needs of Slow 
Learners. The mentally handicapped an- 
generally classified into four groups: the 
idiots; the imbeciles; the educable mentally 
handicapped morons; and the dull or slow- 
learners. The first three groups of back¬ 
ward children, who have an intelligence 
quotient below^ 75, cannot benefit from 
formal education in ordinary classes. Suit¬ 
able provision should, however, be made 
for the education of the dull, who on 
account of their slow'er rate of mental 
development, cannot learn at the ordinary 
pace of normal children. In the ordinary 
classes, where instruction i.s traditionally 
geared to the needs of the average child, 
the dull have to work under a great hard¬ 
ship. They need individual attention, 
special remedial help and probably also a 
modified curriculum to suit their rate ct 
learning. In big cities, it may be possible 
to establish special schools for them as ha*i 
been done in some educationally advanced 
countries, but in most cases, special classes 
in the ordinary schools and individual 
tuition to the extent possible are the only 
general remedy. Such a treatment is likely 
*^0 be better for their proper emotional and 
social de\’eIopment also. 


9.61. Problem of tbe Undmvachievers. The 

group of under-achievers consists of chil¬ 
dren who are not intellectually dull, but 
are at least of average and may even be 
of superior ability. I^e failure of such 
children should be of great concern to a 
developing country like ours, which cannot 
remain indifferent to this loss of potential 
manpower within the higher ability range. 
Several factors—physical, intellectual, emo¬ 
tional and environmental—contribute to the 
failure of the under-achiever to come up to 
the level of his latent abilities. The first 
.step is to diagnose the causes of this failure 
by observation, interrogation and the appli¬ 
cation of psychological tests, if possible. 
Such a collation of data will make it 
possible to have a total appraisal of the 
situation .ind indicate lines of remedial 
treatment. 


t<.62. Once ihe child's errors and difficul¬ 
ties are located, a remedial programme 
should be formulated and carried out. The 
remedial programme should aim at correct¬ 
ing the basic errors, raising his attainment 
level in the subject or subjects, re¬ 
establishing his confidence in himself and 
in his ability to succeed, and creating foi 
nim new interest and motivation in his 
.studies. The remedial measures should in¬ 
volve the student himself as much as pos- 
.''ible and should be organized individuallv 
>r in small groups. The assessment of the 
-student’s progress should be made not 
against any external standards but with 
reference to his own previous performance 
Remedial programmes are particularlv 
needed in reading, spelling and number 
vork in the earlier stages, and in language 
and computational .skills in the later stages 


9.63 Since these educationally retarded 
hildren are not under-achieving because ot 
innate low- mental capacity, their needs can 
tie met by remedial arrangements within 
the school system. What the student re¬ 
quires is help for a limited period and with¬ 
in a limited area of study. This may be 
lone by assigning the responsibility to one 
>r twm interested teachers during specific 
periods in the week. Where child guidance 
clinics exist—and this is a very limited faci¬ 
lity at present—the help of highly trained 
personnel will be available for a group of 
schools at regular intervals. Remedial 
groups could also be set up after school 
hours, two or three days in the week, with 
subject specialists in charge of each group 
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9.64. Guidance and counselling services 
have an important role to play in the educa¬ 
tion of the backward, especially with regard 
to identification of the group, diagnosis of 
their special defects and planning for their 
education and future occupation. But these 
services have not been developed and the 
urogramme has to be carried on with what¬ 
ever help and guidance can be given by the 
teachers in the school. The essential factor 
tor the success of the programme is the 
..oordinated approach that the entire school 
faculty should make to the problem of these 
■hildren with a degree of sympathy and 
mderstanding and with an insight into child 
psychology born out of long experience. The 
teacher should ordinarily be able to give 
^ome help to the undcr-achievers. Parent- 
teachcr associations should be mobilized for 
t*niisting the cooperation of parents in deal- 
ng with special cares. It is necessary, how- 
ver. that there should be at least one child 
guidance clinic in each major town, and it 
rdiouid be adequately staffed. Serious cases 
)f backwardne.ss should be refeiTcd to the.se 
.'linics for diagnosis and remedial help. 

The New Progr.\mme of Evalu.ation 

The evils of the examination system 
in India are well known to everj'body. The 
oaneful effect.s of the system on education in 
general, and secondary education in parti¬ 
cular, have been discussed in the reports of 
several committees and commissions. The 
•Secondary Education Commission, after re¬ 
viewing these defects at the secondary educa¬ 
tion stage, recommended a new approach to 
school evaluation and made a number of 
concrete proposals for the improvement of 
the external examination and the methods of 
internal assessment. As a result of these 
proposals, a movement was started for exa¬ 
mination reform, which gathered momentum 
with the establishment of the Central Exami¬ 
nation Unit of trained evaluation officers b> 
:he Government of India in 1958. The out¬ 
standing feature of the new reform move¬ 
ment is the emphasis laid on the modern 
concept of evaluation, which ha.s found in¬ 
creasing acceptance in educational circles 
n India in recent years. 

9 66. The New Concept of Evaluation. It 
is now agreed that evaluation is a conti¬ 
nuous process, forms an integral part of the 
total system of education, and is inlimatGl> 
related to educational objectives. It exer¬ 
cises a great influence on the pupiTs study 
habits and the teacher’s methods of instruc- 
tion and thus help.*; not only to measure edu¬ 


cational achievement but also to improve it. 
The techniques of evaluation are means of 
collecting evidence about the student’s 
development in desirable directions. These 
techniques should, therefore, be valid, reli¬ 
able, objective and practicable. As the 
common method (and often the only 
method) of evaluation used at present in 
India is the written examination, a natural 
corollary of the acceptance of the new ap¬ 
proach will be to improve the written 
examination in such a way that it becomes 
a valid and reliable measure of educational 
achievement. There are, however, several 
important aspects of the student’s growth 
that cannot be measured by written exami¬ 
nations, and other methods such as observa¬ 
tion techniques, oral tests and practical 
examinations, have to be devised for collec¬ 
ting evidence for the purpose. These 
methods need to be improved and made 
reliable instruments for assessing the stu¬ 
dent's performance and educational develop¬ 
ment. 


9.67. Progress of the Movement for 
Reform. During the seven years of its 
existence the Central Examination Unit has 
made a multipronged attack for the popular¬ 
ization of the new concept and techniques 
of evaluation. It has worked with thou¬ 
sands of secondary school teachers in semi¬ 
nars and workships, introduced hundreds 
of training college lecturers to the new’ 
techniques, established a very large pool of 
test items, trained paper-setters attached to 
different Boards of Secondary Education, 
published a good deal of literature on eva¬ 
luation and carried out or sponsored several 
studies and investigations on various 
practical problems in examinations. A.s the 
work of the Unit expanded, the Govern¬ 
ment of India approved of the establish¬ 
ment of Evaluation Units in different States 
during the third plan period. So far. State 
Evaluation Units have started functioning 
in 12 States and one Union Territory. 

9.68. But the task is a stupendous one. and 
it will take considerable time for the new 
measures to make their impact on objectives 
learning experiences and evaluation proce¬ 
dures in school education. The improve¬ 
ments already made in the external exami¬ 
nation by the different Boards have not 
removed all its major defects. The objectives 
have not yet been enlarged to include the 
testing of application and problem-solving 
abilities. The character of the school exami¬ 
nations, at least in the senior classes, is 
determined largely by that of the external 
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examination, and the new techniques of 
evaluation are not readily adopted in these 
internal examinations. Moreover, all the 
efforts in the direction of reform have been 
confined to the field of secondary education. 
No attention has been paid to the improve¬ 
ment of examinations at the primary' stage, 
and hardly any to the problems in this artM 
at the university stage. 

9.69. Evaluation at the Lower Primary 
Stage. One of the main purposes of evalua- 
:!on at the primary stage is to help the 
pupils to improve their achievement in the 
oasic skills and to develop the right habits 
and attitudes with reference to the objec- 
-ives of primary education. These objectives 
and their implications for evaluation should 
oe made clear to the teachers. As has been 
suggested in an earlier chapter, it would 
oe desirable to treat the lower primary stage 
covering Classes I to IV as an ungraded 
unit, because this would help the children 
coming from different backgrounds to 
advance at their own pace. As the condi¬ 
tions in most primary schools, however, are 
not favourable to the general adoption of 
this procedure, we have recommended that 
the experiment should be tried out in the 
oeginning in Classes I and II. which should 
Dt* regarded as a single ungraded unit. This 
will put an end to the existing practice 
detentions in Class I and the drop-outs and 
wastage resulting therefrom, and will also 
provide for continuity and flexibiiily in the 
educational programme of the first two class¬ 
es. The two-year block may be divided into 
two groups, one for slow-learners and the 
other for fast-learners to enable different 
pupils to proceed at the level of their abilitv 
and move from one unit to another. Such a 
division, how’ever, will be practicable only in 
a large-sized school with more than one sec¬ 
tion in each class. If the experiment regard¬ 
ing the ungraded unit suceeds in Classes I 
and II, it may be extended to the remaining 
'’lasses of the lower primary stage 

9.70. Teachers should be prepared for ih* 
ungraded system through the regular train¬ 
ing courses and orientation programmes and 
should be helped with a supply of diagnostic 
t^ests and remedial material. The orienta¬ 
tion may be given by the State Institutes of 
Education Observ'ation techniques, which 
are more reliable for assessing the pupil’s 
growth at this stag:e than mere formal 
techniques of evaluation, should be used by 
teachers in a planned and systematic 
manner. 


This pro{»ramme is di-sai.ssed In (‘hapterX 


9.71. EvalsRtioii at the Higher Primary 
Stage. At present evaluation in these classes 
is carried out largely by means of written 
examinations. We believe that due import¬ 
ance should be given here also to oral tests, 
which should form a part of the internal 
assessment. The teacher should be helped 
in such assessment with a rich supply of 
evaluation materials prepared by the State 
Evaluation Organizations, including stand¬ 
ardized achievement tests^ Diagnostic 
testing is necessary here and indeed through¬ 
out the school stage. In most cases, such 
testing will be through simple teacher-made 
diagnostic tests. Cumulative record cards 
play a vital role in indicating the growth and 
development of the pupil at each stage, his 
academic and emotional problems, and his 
difficulties of adjustment, if any. and the 
directions in which remedial action is to be 
taken to .solve his problems or difficulties 
We arc of the opinion that cumulative re¬ 
cord cards intended for the primary classe.^^ 
.-ihould be very simple, so that primary tea¬ 
chers can use them with just a Utile 
training. In the first instance, the cards 
.should be introduced from Class IV onwards 
;n abi'ut 10 per cent of selected schools as an 
ex|X'riniental measure; but once the majorit;, 

• 'f teachers are trained in evaluating certain 
important n.spect.s' of the child's per.sonalit> 
and the proper maintenance of tht' record', 
the use of the cards may be gradually ex 
tended to nil the higher primary and, a 
next step, even to lower primary schools. 

9.72. Is a Primary External Examination 
Necessary? An external examination at the 
end of the primary stage (Class VII cr VIII) 
to be taken compulsorily by all pupils W’as 
strongly recommended by some witnesses 
who appeared before the Commission. We 
were inhirmed that some of the States W'hieh 
had abolished the external examination at 
ihf end of this stage had cither re- 
ntroduced it or proposed re-introducing it 
in the near future. It was pointed out that 
an external examination was necessary for 
(1) maintaining certain uniform standards 
at the end of the .stage; (2) providing a basis 
I or choice of courses at the s^ondary stage; 
and (3) creating incentives for better teach¬ 
ing and learning. But all these arguments 
do not establish a case for an external exami¬ 
nation of the formal tvq)® to be compulsorily 
taken by all the pupils in Class VII or VIII 
Though we have recommended elsewhere 
that the first national standard of attainment 
should be defined at the end of the primary 
stage, we do not think it necersary or desir¬ 
able to prescribe a rigidly uniform level of 
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attainment for all the primary school pupils 
in a State or even in a district, through an 
external examination. Moreover, instead of 
creating incentives for better teaching, the 
external examination intended for all will 
saddle teachers with standardized pro¬ 
grammes and encourage the process of rote 
memorization, which is the besetting evil of 
teaching and learning methods in our schools 
today. Again, since full-time education at 
the lower secondary stage will provide, by 
and large, general education without any 
streaming, the argument regarding the choice 
Joes not hold good; and for the diversion of 
pupils to full-time vocational courses to be 
made available at this stage, an examination 
which will merely test intellectual ability 
and academic attainment will not be of muci) 
rielp. We. therefore, recommend that nr* 
■ompulsory external examination should be 
>'.e]d a! the end of the primary school stage 

.•i.TJ Whik- Wi- are not in favoui o:' a 
^ umpulsory external examination, we believt 
•hat for the proper maintenance of stand- 
,<rds. periodic surveys of the level of achieve¬ 
ment of primary .schools is necessary. We 
lecommend that such surveys should be 
conducted by the district educational autho¬ 
rities to as.scss the standard of performance 
of the schools in a given area by means 
of standardized or highly refined test- 
prepared by specialists in the State 
Evaluation Organizations. This procedure 
will enable the education officers to pick out 
the weaker schools and help them to im¬ 
prove their performance. It will also assist 
’h<' schools in finding out the weakness of 
i’ fnv nurposes of remedial work 

1 74 A Common Internal Examination for 
Inter-school Comparability, By making use 
f the standardized or refined test material 
.elerred to above, the district educational 
.iiithoritics may, if they so desire, arrange 
or a common examination to be taken by 
the pupils of all the schools in a district at 
the end of the primary stage. This common 
school leaving examination will be different 
from the school certificate examination 
now held in many States, becaus(‘ 
though the question papers will be set by 
the district educational authorities or by 
special paper-setters appointed by the State 
Evaluation Organization, the performance 
of the pupils of each participating school will 
be asses^ by the teachers of the school 
themselves, and not by any external exami¬ 
ners. The advantages of such a common final 
examination for the primary schools are 
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obvious. As the question papers will contain 
standardized tests and highly refined and 
professional test items, the evaluation will 
be more valid and reliable than what is 
possible through the kind of annual and 
final examinations conducted in the ordinary 
primary school. Moreover, through such 
common tests inter-school comparability 
with regard to levels of performance in the 
district can be obtained, and this would be 
helpful, as shown above, both to the educa¬ 
tion officers and to the schools. We would 
like to emphasize that the question paper.s 
in the different subjects at this common 
examination should be of short duration, 
each of not more than one hour or one hour 
and a half, so that the entire examination 
should be completed in two or three days. 

9.75. The whole purpose of the proposal 
is to reform the existing examination by 
making it less formal, reducing its burden 

•a the pupils* minds, and increasing its vali- 
iity as a measure of educational attainment 
Fhe school at the primary stage plays the 
determining role in the total assessment oi 
-uch attainment. The certificate regarding 
the completion of the course should be given 
by the school and not by the external 
agency, and this certificate should be accom¬ 
panied by a statement showing the results of 
the common final examination if any, 
■ ogether with the results of the internal 
assessment made by the school of the pupils' 
performance throughout the year, as shown 
,n his cumulative records. 

9.76. In addition to the common examina¬ 
tion, special tests may be held at the end of 

he primary course for the award of scholar- 
.>hips or certificates of merit or lor th^' 
purpose of identifying talent and pupiLs ma\ 
appear for these tests on a voluntary basis. 
The evaluation of the pupil’s performance iii 
tliese test' will be d me by external exami¬ 
ners. 

9.77. Improvement in External Examina¬ 
tion. At present in the case of the higher 
secondary class or the intermediate classes 
located in the school, the external examina¬ 
tion is held by the State Board of Secondary 
(or Higher Secondary) Education, and in the 
case of pre-university cla-s. the examination 
is held bv the university concerned. We 
have recommended that the pre-university 
classes now located in affiliated colleges 
should be transferred to schools as higher 
secondary classes in a phased programme 
spread over ten years, and that the duration 
of the higher secondary" course should be 
extended to two years everywhere by 1986V 


Chapter H 
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When these classes are located exclusively 
in the schools, the Board of School Educa¬ 
tion will conduct the external examination 
at the end of Class XI (or Class XII) as 
A ell as that at the end of Class X. In the 
transitional period the present dual control 
will continue. What we state below applies 
to all external examinations at the school 
stage, whether they are at present conduct- 
d by the Boards or by the universities. 

(1) Most of the weaknesses in the present 
system of external examinations are due to 
defects in the questions and the question 
papers set for the examination. The paper- 
setters are. by and large, appointed on the 
oasis of seniority, subject competence, and 
experience in teaching. Very few of them 
possess the necessary knowledge and skill 
;n the construction of valid and reliable 
‘ests. We are of the opinion that no major 
break-through towards the improvement of 
external examinations is possible unless (a) 
-he technical competence of paper-setters is 
raised through an intensive training pro¬ 
gramme sponsored by the State Boards; (b) 
the question papers are oriented to testing 
not merely the acquisition of knowledge but 
the ability to apply knowledge and the 
development of problem-solving abilities; 
and (c) the nature of the questions asked i? 
improved. 

(2) Apart from the improvement of ques¬ 
tions and question papers, many other pro¬ 
cedures of the external examinations need 
to be made more systematic and scientific 
For example, the marks of different subjects 
are added without being standardized. The 
determination of cut-off points, the award o: 
grace marks and other similar methods are 
also not based on any sound rationale. All 
these factors tend to make the examination 
scores less and less reliable. It is essentia! 
hat scientific scoring procedures should bf 
ievised so that there may be optimum relia¬ 
bility in the assessment of the c.'mdidatr's 
performance. 

{‘i) With the ever-increasing nurnbi^x f 
students appearing for the Board examina¬ 
tions, the task of getting the answer scripts 
properly valued and of processing the results 
sfficiently within a given time is becoming 
more and more difficult. It is necessary that 
h’s process should be mechanized so as to 
nake it more accurate and expeditious. 

9.78. Large Incldeoce of Fattores Thr^ 
matter about which the public at large is 
most deeply concerned is not the irrationalit.\ 
of the scoring procedures or the inefficiency 
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of the administrative processes, but the 
large incidence of failures in the external 
examination at the end of the school stage. 
An analysis of the results of the different 
Board examinations for the last five years 
show that about 55 per cent of the candidates 
appearing for the high school examination 
and about 40 per cent of those appearing for 
the higher secondary school examination fail 
regularly every year*. In the case of tht 
private candidates the percentage soars up 
to 70 or even more. Failure often has a 
demoralizing effect on the unsuccessfu. 
candidate. The failure of such large num 
bers of students, particularly after they have 
been screened year after year by means < f 
annual and other school examinations, is a 
>ad reflection on our methods of education 
a.- well as on our system of examir.ation, 

9.79. There is no doubt that if the measures 
suggested above for the reform of the exter 
;ial examination are properly implementec 
the situation will gradually change in the 
years to come. We also believe, that with 
.!u proposed improvement in the curricu- 
luHi. instructional materials and methods of 
Caching and the reorientation in the training; 
>•. tcacliers. the incidence of examination 
:.bluro.s will be reduced. But we do not 
•b!nk that a student should be branded a 
a total failure, if he passes in certain sub¬ 
jects but is unable to make the grade ir. 
olhcrs. There is no reason why he should 
carry with him the stigma of being declared 
i;i unsuccessful candidate if he has partially 
.succeeded in his educational effort. 

9.80. Certificates Given by the Beard and 
the School. Wc recommend that the certi¬ 
ficate issued by the Board on the basis cb 

re.sults 'tf the external examination a' 
'r.f end of the lower or higher .sc-condar. 
stage, should give the candidate s perfi i 
-nance only in tho:c subjects in which n 
has passed, but there should be no remark 
to the effect that he has passed or failed i 
’■p whole examination The Board, how 
e\ ^ r. should issue a statement along wit); 

certificate showing his marks or grade 
jn all the subjects. We further recommen^ 
?hat the candidate should be oermitted t 
appear again, if he so desires, for the entirr 
• xamination op for separate subjects i’ 
order to improve his performance. 

9.81. On the completion of the cuurst . a* 
the end of the lower or higher secondar> 
stage, the student should receive a cer‘ifical( 
from the school also giving the record of hi- 
internal assessment as contained in hi' 
cumulative record card. This certificat- 
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may be attached to that given by the Board 
in connection with the external examination, 
but we are of the opinion that the external 
examination need not be compulsory for all 
the students of Class X or Class Xl/Xll. A 
student may choose to leave the school with 
thr school certificate only without appearing 
ior the external examination, and seek a job 
or even an entry into some vocational 
course on the basis of the certificate 
and the school r.'cords. It must be recog¬ 
nized, however, that since admission to 
institutions of higher secondary education 
as well as of higher education will be selec¬ 
tive, the authorities controlling such institu¬ 
tions will lay down their own rule.s of eligi¬ 
bility for admis.sion. A student seeking 
entry into these institutions may have not 
only to pass the external examination in the 
subjects laid down and secure the prescribed 
grades but also submit himsedf if necessary 
to certain admission te.sts required by the 
institutions. 

9.82. £.sfablishnient of Experimental 
Schools. We have suggested certain mea¬ 
sures above for reducing the domination 
which the external examination exercises 
over school education. In order to lessen its 
importance still further, we recommend that 
a lew selected schwds should be given the 
Tight of asse.ssing their students themselves 
and holding their own final examination at 
the end of Class X. wh’ch will be regarded 
a‘- equivalent to the external examination of 
the State Board of School Education. The 
State Board will issue the certificates to the 
successful candidates of these schools on the 
recommendation of the .schools. A commit¬ 
tee set up by the Statt- Board of School 
Education should develop carefully -.vorked- 
out criteria for the selection of yuch schools. 
The schools should not only be freed from 
the requirements of an external examina¬ 
tion but should be permitted to frame then 
own curricula, prescribe their own text¬ 
books. and conduct their educational activi¬ 
ties without Departmental restrictions. 

9.83. This is a bold step in the divcciion 
of freedom and of educational expenme-nta- 
tion. But the right given to the experimental 
schools should be reviewed periodically as 
institutions invested with such powers 
should continuously earn their privilege. 
We hope, howcv<that after the experi¬ 
ment is tried out successfully in a few 
schools, more and more schools will be 
released from the restrictive influence of 
the external examination and given the 
freedom to work out their own ideas in 
education. 

41 Edn.—«2. 


9.84. Methods of Internal Assessment. We 
shall now pass on to the question of internal 
assessment to which a reference was made 
earlier in this section. This internal assess¬ 
ment or evaluation conducted by individual 
schools is of great significance and should 
be given increasing importance. It should 
be comprehensive, evaluating all those as¬ 
pects of the student’s growth that are 
measured by the external examination and 
also those personality traits, interests and 
attitudes which cannot be assessed by it. 
Internal assessment should be built into the 
total educational programme of the school 
and should be used for improvement rather 
than for certifying the level of achievement 
of the student. It must be pointed out that 
all items of internal assessment need not 
follow qualified scoring procedures. Some 
of them may be assessed in descriptive terms. 
The results should be kept separately and not 
be combined artificially with other results to 
form aggregate scores. 

9.85. The written examinations conducted 
in schools should be improved on the same 
lines as the external examination. The use 
of standardized achievement tests wherever 
a\'ailable, is strongly recommended. There 
is need for developing other types of evalua¬ 
tion tools for improving internal assessment 
such as interest inventories, aptitude tests 
and rating scales. They should be prepared 
by specialists and made available to schools, 
and the teachers should be trained to use 
them through a network of in-service pro¬ 
grammes. Teachers should also be trained 
to make simple tests of their own on the 
models supplied and use them for the assess¬ 
ment of the performance of their pupils. 

9 . 1 %. We are aware that the experience 
of introducing internal assessment has not 
been very happy so far and that there has 
been peVsistent over-assessment by the 
weaker schools. This has led some critics to 
suggest that the system should be abandoned 
altogether. We cannot agree with this view. 
Internal assessment has to continue and its 
importance will have to be increasingly 
emphasized To overcome the shortcomings 
discovered, we make the following recom¬ 
mendations: 

(1) The results of the internal assess¬ 
ment and external examination 
should not be combined because the 
purposes and techniques of the two 
evaluations are different and because 
the results of the internal assess¬ 
ment of the different institutions are 
not strictly comparable. The results 
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of the external and internal assess¬ 
ment should, therefore, be shown 
separately in. the certificate (s) 
given at the end of the course. 

(2) It should be an important point in 
the inspections of schools to review 
the internal assessment made and to 
examine the correlation between 
the internal and external assess¬ 
ments. Persistence in over 
assessment should be regarded as a 
weakness in the school pro¬ 
grammes. It should be taken due 
note of while classifjnng the schools 
and should also be related to 
grants-in-aid so that institution^; 
which tend to over-assess their stu¬ 
dents persistently would stand to 
lose in status and finance. The 
grant-in-aid rules should also 
authorise the Education Depart¬ 
ment to withdraw recognition for 
persistent irresponsible assessment 

9.87. Higher Secondary Examination 
during Transition. We have recommended 
above that the first external examination 
should be held at the end of Class X or the 
first stage of school education, and the second 
examination should come after Class XIT 
which will be the end of the higher 
secondary stage. At present, the higher 
secondars’ stage in all the States except 
Uttar Pradesh and Kerala ends with Class 
XI after which there is the higher secondary 
school examination. This will continue to 
be the position till the duration of the course 
is extended to two years. During the transi¬ 
tional period, therefore, most students in the 
higher secondary school will have to appear 
for tw’o successive external examinations, a* 
the end of Class X and Class XI, within the 
period of a year. This is undesirable but 
cannot be avoided, particularly w^here the 
course of Clas.s TX. X and XI is not inte¬ 


grated. When the P.U.C. class gets trans¬ 
ferred from the affiliated colleges to the 
high schools, the course will be a non- 
integrated one. 

9.88. As a number of existing higher 
secondary schools with integrated courses 
are already in existence in some of the 
States, we do not insist that this integration 
should be broken up and the students of 
the schools should be made to appear for 
iw^o public examinations within a year. 
There may be only one public examination 
for such students—the higher secondary 
.school examination at the end of Class XI. 
However, we would like to invite attention 
in this connection to the procedure that is 
followed in some areas, where the higher 
secondary school examination is staggered 
over a ptuiod of two years, the core subjects 
being offered tor examination at the end 
of CLa.'^s X and the electives at the end of 
Cla.ss XJ. This procedure may be adopted 
with suitable modification.^ in other places. 

muv;t be remembered that the problem 

u temporary one and will di.sappcar when 
schools arc -organized on the 10 plus 2 pat¬ 
tern. 

9.89. The comprehen.sive programme of 
evaluation that we have dc.scribed in the 
preceding paragraphs requires for il.'v 
implementation a well-organized machinery 
both at the State and the Central levels 
The Secondary Boards of School Education 
that now conduct external examinations at 
the secondary stage wdll be converted into 
State Boards of School Education with 
enhanced powerti and function.s. At the 
Centre, there will be a National Board of 
•School Education that will be responsible for 
evaluation programmes at the national 
level The composition, the pow'crs and the 
function.s of these Boards will be consider¬ 
ed in the next chapter 
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I. The Common School System of Public Edu¬ 
cation. (3) The present position; (5j The creation 
of the common school system of public education; 
f6) Establishment of District School Boards; 
(7) Government and local aulh<}rity schools; 
(9) Private schools; (18) Good quality private 
schools; (19) The neighbourhood schools; 
(21) Scholarships; (23) Conclusion, 

II. Organization o; a Nation-wide Progranoue 
nj School Improviojient. (25) Preparatioa >■' 
mstitutional plans; (27) Intelligent planning and 
-•ontinuity of effort; (28) Elasticity and experi¬ 
mentation; i29) Classification of schools; (31) A 
programme for action. 

III. Supervision: Reorganization of the State 
Education Departmems : District Level. (34) 
Reorganization and strengthening of district 
officers; (38) Headmasters; (39) The school com 
piex; (44) The new supervision; (45) Separatio-. 
of admini.'-;tration from, supervi.sion; (46) Re - gni- 
•-io.n of ,scho('l.-i; (47' Typos of institutions: (8' 
Kloxib’lity 


IV''. Reorganization of State Education Depart¬ 
ments: State Level. (50) State Institutes of 
Education. 


V. State and National Boards of Education .— 
i54> Educational standards; (57) State and 
national standards; (59) State Evaluation Or¬ 
ganizations: (04) State Boards of School Edu¬ 
ction. 


Vi. The Role of the Centre. (70) Estabiish- 
tneni of National Board of School Education; 
(73) Composition and duties of the Boa d; 
(76) Programme.^ in the centrally-sponsored 
• ■ctf»r 


vn Independent and Unrecognized Schools. 
i77) Educational institutions outside the common 
- hoid system of public education; (79) The in- 
;epc-ndcnt schools; (80) The unrecognized insti- 
'.u’io'i.s 


10.01. In this chaplci on .school education, 
wo deal with problems of supervision and 
admini.stration. esjjecially from the point of 
view of improving stanclards. A sympathe¬ 
tic and imaginative system of .supervision 
and admini-stration can initiate and accele- 
• ate educational reform. On the other hand, 
A rigid bureaucratic approach can s ifle all 
experimentation and creativity and make 
any educational recon.struction almost im- 
itossible. 

10.02, Essential Reforms. If the adminis¬ 
tration and supervision of school education 
IS to be improved, a number of far-reaching 
refonns will have to be carried ou . Among 
these, the fallowing may be mentioned ; 

A common school system of public edu¬ 
cation should be evolved in place 
of the present system which divides 
the management of schools between 
a large number of agencies who e 
functioning is inadequately coordi¬ 
nated. 

A nation-wide programme of school 
improvemen. should be organized 
with three objectives; (a) to raise 
all schools at least to a minimum 
prescribed level; (b) to assist 
every school to rise to the highest 


level of which it is capable; and 
(c) during the next ten years, to 
raise at least ten per cent of the 
institutions to an optimum stan¬ 
dard. 

The offices of the District Educational 
Officers should be strengthened and 
the existing techniques of super¬ 
vision should be replaced by new 
methods which emphasize guidance, 
objective evaluation and provision 
of extension services. 

—The State Institutes of Education 
should be strengthened. 

—State Boards of School Education and 
State Evaluation Organizations 
should be established at the State 
level—accompanied by ihe creation 
of a corresponding machinery at the 
national level—to stimulate a conti¬ 
nuous improvement in standards 
and to assess them periodically. 

-The Central Government should deve¬ 
lop a large programme in the 
centrally-sponsored sec or to assist 
in the improvement of standards at 
the school stage. 

We shall discuss these major reforms in the 
-u'der given above. 
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The Common School System of Public 
Education 

10.03. The Present Position. At present, 
schools are managed by three agencies— 


government, local authorities and voluntary 
organizations. The latest available statis¬ 
tics regarding these are for the year 1960-61 
and are given in Table 10.1. 


TABLE 10 I : SCHOOLS IN INDIA BY TYPE OI- MANAGEMENTS 
(1960-61) 


Number I't’ Institutions 


Type v'fSchov'F 

Government 

managed 

Local autho¬ 
rity managed 

Privately 

managed 

Total 

I. Pre-primarv Sc}kx:' 1 > 

30S 

247 

1.354 

1.909 


16-2! 

,12-9^ 

. 70 ’ 9 -' 

(lOO'O) 

c. Low er Primar\ SchooL 

72 , 3^0 

l .S4 ,S2 S 

’3 .164 

330,399 


.21-9; 

. 55 - 9 - 

22-2 

.100*0) 

Higher Primarv Sch»v!s 

9.695 

26v|Si 

13 . 4 >'' 

49,662 


19- 5) 

53-4 

\27 • I ’ 

,I 0 O'O) 

4 . Secondary Soh».>oF 

3.^39 

2,0<k> 

i 1 , 95-2 

17,257 



12*0' 

v 69 -2; 

lOO-O; 

Vocational Schtx^F 

I ,-'29 

to 

2,377 

4,14.^ 


41 ~ 

0 - 9 ' 

■ 5:’ 4 ' 

' lOO'O. 

Special Schov'E 

S.'’66 

S.tC- 

i 

67,084 


13! 

7-9 

,79-0. 

'too-o' 

I'OTAI. 

«a6.i i ” 

21S.Q05 

i 55 - 3"4 

4 “ 7->456 


:, 2 D' 5 

•. 4 ^>' 5 

.3VC • 

•lOO’C 


Sottrci;, Minisrn- iiducation, Eorm A. 

Si. B. The figures in parentheses indicate percentages tv> tvual. 


It will be seen that government institu¬ 
tions form only one-fifth of the total. The 
institutions conducted by the local autho¬ 
rities are the largest in number—a little less 
than half of the total—and most of them 
are primary schools. The institutions run 
by private enterprise form about one-third 
of the total, and dominate pre-primary and 
post-primary education. 


10.04. In so far a.s finances are concerned, 
!he Slate supports not only its own inslilu- 
ti(»ns but also those of local authorities and 
voluntary organizations to a substantial 
extent. In fact, it may be said that the bulk 
of the expenditure on school education 
comes from State funds and fees, and that 
only a small and relatively less significant 
contribution is made by local authorities 
or private sources. 


TABLE 10-2 ; EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOLS IN INDIA BY M.ANAGIiMKNTS .AND Fi' SOURCE.S 

(1960-61) 


Source 


tiovernmeni tund< 
Local Board funds 
Fees 

Other >ources . 

Totai 


'Source. Ministry of Education, Form A. 


Pcrccntaec of Total Expenditure met from the Source Concerned 
on Sidtools Otnducted by 


('r .vernment 

Lixal 

.riTh'*>ru\ 

Private 

bodies 

Total 

v4 3 

t 

48*2 

67*5 

O' I 

26*0 

1*7 

9‘7 

51 

4-2 

46-7 

i 6*9 

O '5 

1-7 

13*4 

5*9 

1000 

tOO'O 

100*0 

100*0 
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It will be seen from Table 10.2 that most 
of the expenditure on govemmenl institu¬ 
tions in 1960-61 was met from government 
funds (94.3 per cent) and fees (5.1 per cent). 
The local authorities received 68.1 per cent 
of their expenditure from government funds 
and their own contribution wa;: only 26.0 
per cen . Fees formed a minor source of 
their revenue (4.2 per cent) because must 
of their schools were primary. In private 
institutions, government grants accounted 
for 48.2 per cent and fees 36.6 per cent of 
the total expendi.urel Voluntary organi¬ 
zations contributed only a little more than 
(ine-eighth of the total expenditure of the 
private ins itutions. 

10.05. The Creation of the Common School 
System of Public Education. The main 
problem before the country is to evolve a 
common school system of public education 
which will cover all parts of the countn.’ and 
all stage.> of school educaTon and strive * ' 
orovide equality of access to all children. 
TTiis system will include all schools conduct¬ 
ed by government and local authorities and 
.ill recognized and aided private schools. It 
hould be maintained at an adequate level 
f quality and efficiency so hat no parent 
'.amid ordinarily feel any need to .send his 
hiki tu the institutions outside the system 
•;uc’h a.s independent or unrecognized schools, 
rhis is the goal which the country .shouki 
'tr;V€‘ to reach, and a number of steps will 
to be taken for il.s early realization. 

0) The first is to ensure that the un¬ 
desirable di.scrimination that now exists 
between teachers working under different 
managements—government, local authority 
and private organizations—should be done 
away with. This has been discussed more 
fully elsewhere^; and w'e have recommended 
that 

—all teachers should have equality of 
privileges irrespective of the differ¬ 
ent managements under whom hey 
serve; 

—teachers with similar qualifications 
and responsibilities should have a 
similar .system of remuneration; 

- there should be a uniform system of 
retirement benefits for all teachers; 
-the conditions of work and service 
under the different types of manage¬ 
ments should be similar; and 
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—the methods of recruitment of teachers 
in institutions of different caWgories 
should also be essentially similar. 

(2) The ultimate goal should be to pro¬ 
vide tuition-free education at the school 
Ullage. From this point of view, tuition fees 
will have to be abolished in a phased pro¬ 
gramme-fees at the primary stage being 
abolished by the end of the fourth plan and 
those at the lower secondary stage by the 
end of the fifth plan. This has been discus¬ 
sed more fully elsewhere.® 

(3) The roles of local bodies and private 
organizations in school education should be 
properly integrated with those of the State 
Governments o ensure that the minimum 
conditions necessary for tlic succeisful work¬ 
ing of educational institutions are provided 
in every institution within the common 
system of public education, irrespective of 
its management. For instance, every such 
in, tituiion should be intimately involved 
with its local community. Each should be 
regarded as an individuality and given 
adequate freedom. A continuous attempt 
<houid be made to develop each school o 
the best extent possible in accordance with 
a plan to be prepared and implemented 
jointly by the management, parents, teachers 
and students, and the Department; and 
every in.sli.ution should be assured of ade¬ 
quate financial support to discharge its res¬ 
ponsibilities to its student body. 

(4) The neighbourhood school plan should 
be adopted as a step towards eliminating 
the segregation that now takes place between 
the schools for the poor and the under¬ 
privileged classes and those for the rich and 
the privileged ones. 

It is these last two aspects that we shall 
now discuss in some detail. 

10.06. Establishment of District School 
Boards. We attach great significance to the 
association of the local community with the 
development of education. We have, there¬ 
fore, recommended elsewhere'^ that a statu- 
toy local authority, to be called the District 
School Board, should be established in each 
district and that it should be in charge of 
all education below the university level in 
the dis.rict. This Board will have, under its 
direct control, all schools now conducted 
by government as well as by local autho¬ 
rities. In addition, it will also give grant- 
in-aid to private and aided schools within 
the district, on the recommendation of the 


« A Ittge proportion of the fee receipts in private instiwtions i^ indirectly paid by the S'atc i'sclf lb ongh 
reimbursement in of fee concessions ami scholarships. 

2 Oupter III, 

3 Chapter VI. 

4 Chapter XVIH 
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District Education Officer in whom is vested 
the authority to supervise and inspect 
schools. The School Board will be respon¬ 
sible for the planning and development of 
all school education in accordance with the 
directive given by the State Government 
irorn time to time. We have shown earlier^ 
that there are immense differences in edu¬ 
cational development between one district 
and another. We believe that the creation 
of such a statutory authority for each district 
would greatly assist in reducing these differ¬ 
ences. Each State Government should 
prepare plans for creating this machinery 
in accordance with its own local condition.^ 
and traditions, 

10.07. Government and Local Authority 
Schools. Some problems of schools unde: 
the management of government and local 
authorities deserve notice. Government 
institutions, for instance, have certain ad¬ 
vantages such as good financial support, 
good system of remuneration and retirement 
benefits and security of tenure for their 
eachers, and a fairly adequate provision of 
other physical facilitie.s. In spite of all these 
assets, however, most government sch: ols 
show an average performance; and though 
some of them rise above the average, very 
few qualify for the top places in the school 
system. This is so because of several rea¬ 
sons. The average government school i.s 
isolated from i s community, and sometime> 
even indifferent to it. The over-security of 
service creates an atmosphere of compla¬ 
cency and lethargy, especially because the 
conduct and discipline rules are such that 
it is difficult to reward merit, and even more 
so, to punish slackness. The teachers are 
recruited, not to individual institutions, but 
to a cadre and are frequently transferred 
from one institution to another. Conse¬ 
quently. they do not ordinarily develop 
loyalty to any individual institution. They 
also have the minimum academic freedom 
and are hampered by rules and regulations 
at every step. The local authority schools 
also suffer from all these disadvantages. 
They have one compensating asset, namely, 
hat they are more closely involved with 
their community. In practice, however, this 
generally proves to be, not an asset but a 
disadvantage, because their teachers are 
often harassed through postings and trans¬ 
fers and become involved in local politics 
and factions. A programme is, therefore, 
needed to overcome these weaknesses of 
^2ovemment and local authority schools, so 


that the country can get an adequate return 
for the comparatively large investment it 
makes in these schools. 

10.08. For this purpose we make the 
following recommendations: 

(1) There should be a School Committee 
to look after every government or local 
authority school (or all the government 
and loc^ authority schools in given uvea, 
such as a village panchayat or a town 
municipality). Such a committee will bring 
these schools closer to their local commu 
nities. Half the members of these com¬ 
mittees should be elected by the local 
authority in charge of the area—village 
panchayat or municipality—and the remain¬ 
ing should be persons interested in educa¬ 
tion, nominated by the District School 
Boards. The functions of these committees 
will include, among other things, the fol¬ 
lowing : 

(a) Responsibility for securing proper 
accommodation and construction 
and maintenance of .school build¬ 
ings, school gaidens, children's 
parks and playgrounds; 

(b) Provision of equipment; 

(c) Distribution of books and writ in ,; 
materials to children; 

(d) Grant of uniforms, scholarships and 
prizes; 

(e) Enforcement of compulsory edu¬ 
cation within the area; 

(f) Assisting in the organization of 
extra-curricular activities and in 
building up close relationship be¬ 
tween the schools and the commu¬ 
nity; 

(g) Provision of mid-day meals; 

(h) Securing residential accommoda¬ 
tion for teachers; and 

(i) Generally taking all such measures 
as will help in improving school 
education within the area. 

Each school committee should have? a fund 
of its own for the proper discharge of its 
responsibilities. This fund, which may be 
designated as the School Fund, will consist 
of (a) amounts placed at its disposal by the 
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municipality or the village panchayat in the 
area; (b) donations and contributions 
voluntarily made by the parents and local 
community from time to time; and (c) a 
grant-in-aid given by the District School 
Board to stimulate local collections under 
(a) and (b) on some basis of equalization, 
i.e. a larger grant-in-aid being given to the 
poor areas while the richer ones may get a 
smaller one or none. 

The entire proceeds of the fund should be 
locally available for the development of 
such services in the schools as would sup¬ 
plement the effort made by the District 
School Board. 


It is evident that all School Committees 
will not be equally efficient. The system to 
be designed should, therefore, be elastic. 
School Committees that are functioning well 
.should be given more powers and more 
funds. The powers of those which are not 
working efficiently may be curtailed. 

If properly developed, this programme 
would make the local communities vie with 
one another in improving their schools, and 
their efforts should be a good supplement to 
those of the District School Board itself. 


(2) Rational and appropriate policies have 
to be developed for transfers and postings 
of teachers which now cause considerable 
harassment. particularly to primary' 
teachers under local bodies. As a rule, 
teachers should be allowed to remain in the 
.same schools as long as possible and to 
develop loyalties to individual institutions. 


(3) It is also necessar\’ to give greater 
freedom to government and local authority 
schools and to reduce the existing red-tape 
to the minimum. Private schools already 
have a good deal of freedom, which is their 
main asset. There is no reason why similar 
freedom should not be given to government 
schools, where teachers and facilities are 
ordinarily of a better quality and whore the 
reedom is likely to be better utilized. 


10.09. Private Schools. The private edi 
cational institutions form a very heterogenc 
ous group, falling into three main categories 
recognized and aided institutions, recognize 
but unaided or Independent institutions, an 
unrwognized institutions. The magnitud 
of the last two of these categories is sma 
and we shall deal with them separately latei 
But the ^ognized and aided insUtution 
m spite of their ‘private’ management, ha\ 
m be treated as an integral part of th 


system of public eduction. Most of their 
expenditure comes from government grants 
and fees; and where fees have been abolish¬ 
ed, they depend almost exclusively on 
government funds. Their main assets are: 
strong ties with the local community on 
whom they depend for support; a fair mea¬ 
sure of freedom, although this is disappear¬ 
ing rapidly under increasing departmental 
controls; and the loyalty of teachers who 
are recruited unlike in government or local 
authority service, to individual institutions 
Their main weaknesses are two: a precari¬ 
ous financial position, due partly to the un¬ 
certainty of government grants and partly 
to their own increasing incapacity to raise 
funds: and very often, a bad and even un¬ 
scrupulous management. 

10.10. From the point of view of quality 
and efficiency, these institutions fall into 
two broad groups; a small group of very effi¬ 
cient institutions and a large group of vreak 
and even undesirable ones. 'The institutions 
in the former have attracted—and continue 
to attract—competent and dedicated teachers 
who often form a self-perpetuating body of 
their own, and who remain virtually in 
charge of the management. Consequently, 
they maintain very good standards. The 
latter group includes a number of voluntary 
organizations which are dominated by sec¬ 
tarian considerations that affect the recruit¬ 
ment of teachers as well as their atmos¬ 
phere. Several of them are run, not for pur¬ 
poses of education or social service, but for 
exploitation and patronage and are like 
commercial undertakings. The conditions 
of service of teachers working under several 
' f these organizations are far from satisfac¬ 
tory. They have little security of tenure and 
no pensionar>'^ benefits and sometimes not 
even a contributory provident fund; their 
remuneration is generally lower than that 
given to teachers of corresponding status 
under government or local bodies. In many 
cases, they do not ev’-en receive the amount 
which is supposed to have been paid to them 
because the managements, who are unable 
to raise popular contributions, often try to 
produce the matching contributions 
required of them under the grant-in-aid 
rules by an illegal and unacknowledged cut 
in teachers’ salaries. It must be admitted 
that, by and large, these schools make a 
rather negative contribution to education 
and life, and they pose a major problem in 
school education. 

10.11. In spite of all these limitations and 
deficiencies, however, these institutions 
will have to be treated as an integril part of 
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the common school system of public edu¬ 
cation. It is the responsibility of govern¬ 
ment to see that they are improved through 
ad^uate support and proper management. 
This responsibility becomes all the greater 
because the bulk of the students in second¬ 
ary schools are in these institutions. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the ^orts of the education depart¬ 
ments in dealing with this problem have not 
been very successful. As the existing grant- 
in-aid rules are based on egalitarian prin¬ 
ciples, all private schools are treated alike 
for purposes of financial assistance. This 
very often cramps the progress of the good 
schools while funds are unduly wasted on 
the poor ones. The attempt to check mal¬ 
practices which are often found in the 
second group of these institutions and to 
give security of tenure to their teachers has 
resulted in a large measure of detailed con¬ 
trol which again is applied to all schools 
alike. This has not achie\'ed its primary pur¬ 
pose, but has, on the contrary, weakened 
the discipline in these institutions and made 
things unnecessarily difficult even for good 
institutions who need, not greater control, 
but greater freedom. Moreover, the grant- 
in-aid rules are generally complicated and 
difficult to administer and the amount of aid 
is inadequate. Consequently, most of these 
institutions have remained in a very* un¬ 
satisfactory condition. 

10.12. What is really needed is a discrimi¬ 
nating rather than a uniform policy in 
respect of assistance to and control of private 
aided institutions. The good private schools 
which maintain high standards and which 
have been able to attract the servi -es of de¬ 
dicated and competent teachers will have to 
be identified and given more freedom and 
adequate financial assistance. These insti¬ 
tutions even today are the quality schools in 
the system and set the pace for others. They 
can quickly and effectively be developed as 
the ‘seed farms’ in the common school 
system of public education. At the same 
time, a sympathetic but firm policy* will 
have to be adopted with the large group of 
pri\ ate institutions which are sub-standard. 
They should be given time and assistance to 
put their houses in order. We expect that 
many of them will rise to the occasion and 
become good schools; but there will be many 
more that may not do so. These latter 
should be dealt with firmly and either closed 
down or taken over by the government. 

10.13. The position of private schools will 
be greatly affected by our recommendation 
that tuition fees should be abolished till the 
end of Class X. When this recommendation 


is implemented, all fee-charging and aided 
private schools should be given the option 
either to abolish the fees and remain within 
the system or continue to charge fees and 
become independent. We anticipate, how¬ 
ever, that most of the private schools will 
choose to remain within the common school 
system of public education. Ultimately, 
therefore, there will be only two types ^ 
private schools: (1) those which do not 
charge fees and remain within the conunon 
school system of public education and are 
mostly supported by the State; and (2) 
those which charge fees and remain outside 
the system and receive no aid from State 
funds. 

IU.14. With regard to those which remain 
within the common school system of public 
education, the action required will be very- 
different from that suggested earlier for 
government and local authority’^ schools 
For the latter, we have recommended a 
closer association with the local community, 
grant of greater freedom, and a restraint on 
transfers so that teachers will remain stabi¬ 
lised in individual institutions for long 
periods. The private schools have these 
advantages already. What they need is 
greater financial assistance and, in several 
cases, a better management. For this we re¬ 
commend the following: 

(1) Each private school should have a 
Managing Committee consisting of the re¬ 
presentatives of the voluntary' organization 
conducting it, the Education Department 
and its teachers. The grant-in-aid codes will 
have to prescribe the details of the composi¬ 
tion of these committees and their fwwers 
and responsibilities. It has to be noted that 
the primary' objective of government nomi¬ 
nations is to assist the management by 
securing for them the advice and guidance 
of persons interested in education. The 
success of the system will depend upon the 
quality of the j^rsons nominated. If this 
authority is judiciously exercised, as it 
should, be, the managements will welcome 
the government nominees as a source of 
strength. 

(2) The staffing of the private schools 
should be broadly on the pattern prescribed 
for government or local authority schools 
and their remuneration should also be 
similar. 

(3) For calculating the recurring grant- 
in-aid to private schools, the total expendi¬ 
ture should be divided into two parts— 
teacher costs and non-teacher costs. It will 
be easy to determine the total teacher cost? 
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because of the recommendation made in 
(2) above. For all non-teacher costs, a 
minimum and a maximum expenditure 
should be prescribed, preferably as a per¬ 
centage of the teacher costs, and the man¬ 
agement should be given the freedom to in¬ 
cur this expenditure at its discretion. The 
grant-in-aid to a school should be equal to 

(a) the total teacher costs; 

(b) plus the actual non-teacher costs’ 
incurred (or the upper limit pres¬ 
cribed, whichever is less); 

(c) minus income from fees at ‘stan¬ 
dard’ rates, after allowing for the 
prescribed percentage of free stu¬ 
dentships (it being open to the 
management to give additional free 
studentships from their own re¬ 
sources) ; and 

(d) minus the prescribed contribution 
to the total recurring expenditure 
which the management will be re¬ 
quired to make from its own funds 
and not from fees. 

.V'»ic; (i) Tiic lower and the upper 

limits to non-teacher costs as well as the con¬ 
tribution to be made by the management 
should be prescribed separately for each 
type of school and also separately for 
advanced or poorer areas. Some conces¬ 
sions should also be shown to girls’ schools. 

With regard to the contribution from pri¬ 
vate managements, we expect a secondary 
school to provide an endowment of 
Hs. 50,000 and a higher secondary school, an 
endowment of Rs. 100,000. Until that is 
formed, the contribution of the management 
should be equal to the interest on an endow’- 
niciH oi this oraer. 

(ii) Where fees are charged, it is only the 
standard fees prescribed by goveinment 
(and not the actual fees) that should be 
taken into account for purposes of grant- 
in-aid. It should be open to the manage¬ 
ment to charge fees at lower rates and meet 
the loss thus incurred from its own re¬ 
sources. Similarly, it will be also open to 
the management to charge fees at higher 
rates, not exceeding fifty per cent of the 
standard fees, with the approval of the De¬ 
partment, and to utilise the proceeds for 
providing additional services in the school 
or for raising its standard of instruction. 


(iii) When fees are abolished, item (c) 
will ^sappear. We, however, recommend 
that in such cases, it should be open to 
private secondary schools (this authority 
should be given also to government and 
local authority secondary schools) to charge 
a ‘betterment fund’ from their students 
subject to an upper limit, say five rupees a 
year, with the approval of the Department. 
The income from this fund should be utilised 
for improvement of instruction or provision 
of additional facilities. Its accounts will be 
kept separately and be open to inspection 
by the Department, but these should not be 
tiken into consideration while fixing the 
grant-in-aid to the school. 

(4) With regard to non-recurring costs, 
we think that the managements of private 
schools should bear a fair share of the total 
expenditure. By and large, the grant-in-aid 
should, therefore, be limited to 30 to 50 per 
cent of the total non-recurring expenditure. 
In special cases, such as poorer localities or 
girls’ schools, the proportion of grant-in-aid 
may be increased. It should also vary from 
one type of institution to another. 

(5) The formula suggested above is meant 
for grant-in-aid to the average school. In 
implementing it, tw'o provisos will have to 
be added: 

(a) There should be a system under 
which cuts could be made in the 
grant-in-aid due to a school for 
patent failure to maintain standards 
e.g., inability to retain staff tor suffi¬ 
ciently long periods, complaints 
from staff regarding treatment, poor 
discipline among students, low re¬ 
sults in public examinations. 

(b) Schools which maintain high stan¬ 
dards and show good results should 
be given special encourage,ment 
grants for any projects which they 
may like to undertake with the ap¬ 
proval of the Department. 

(6) In the preceding chapter, we have 
recommended that some schools should be 
regarded as experimental schools and given 
the freedom from external public examina¬ 
tions and all that they imply. When such 
schools are in the public sector, the State 
Government or the local authority, as tlie 
case may be, will have to make adequate 
provision of funds for their maintenance 
and development on a basis different from 
that of the average school. When such 


1 iij the case of alhltated private cv^llcgcs. the rent on buildings construct^ by the management from its own 

funds should be allowod for purtxtses of grsmt-in-ai<i. Sec Chapter XIII. 

41 Edn.--33. 
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schools are in the private sector, grants-in- 
aid to them will also have to be given on a 
special basis e.g., a liberal block grant 
renewable every three or five years. Tliese 
schools will not develop adequately under 
the normal grant-in-aid code. 

10.15. We have recommended above that 
a discriminating approach should be adopted 
with regard to private schools and that 
greater freedom and assistance should be 
made available to good schools while a 
larger control should be exercised over the 
weaker ones. We may illustrate how this 
might be done in the system we have pro¬ 
posed. In the first place, government may 
vary the number of members nominated by 
it on the managing committees from insti¬ 
tution to institution. In the case of very 
good institutions which have maintain¬ 
ed standards over a considerable time, this 
representation may be reduced to the mini¬ 
mum. On the other hand, in the case of 
weaker schools where complaints have been 
received and are frequent, the proportion of 
members nominated by the Department 
should be increased till it forms the major- 
rity. A management which makes a larger 
contribution from its funds may be given 
a greater representation to induce a larger 
flow of private funds. Secondly, the limits 
prescribed for the non-teacher costs could 
be higher for good schools which have 
shown good performance and merit. Third¬ 
ly, better staffing may be permitted to 
schools that show good results—in the sense 
of a more favourable pupil-teacher ratio or 
a larger proportion of posts in th- higher 
categories. 

10.16. In many grant-in-aid codes it has 
been laid down as a condition of recogni¬ 
tion or aid, that educational in.slitutions 
should be conducted only by non-profit- 
making bodies such as public trusts or 
societies, registered under the Charitable 
Societies Act- In some areas, however, 
proprietory schools are still recognized and 
aided. We recommend that it should be an 
invariable rule that educational institutions 
must be conducted by non-profit-making 
bodies if they have to qualify themselves 
for assistance. 

10.17. The existing grant-in-aid codes 
confer on the State Education Departments 
the right to withdraw recognition under 
certain conditions. In practice, however, 
this theoretical right is hardly ever exer¬ 
cised. There are two main reasons for this: 
sympathy for the teachers who will be 


thrown out of job, and concern for the stu¬ 
dents whose studies will be disturbed. We, 
therefore, recommend that the grant-in-aid 
codes should be amended to authorise the 
State Education Departments to take over 
the management of private schools which 
do not satisfy requirements and which 
have persistently failed to come up to 
standard. Before this extreme action is 
taken, the Department should frame 
charges against the management and give 
due notice. If necessary, an appeal may 
be made to a tribunal specially set up for 
the purpose. But the Department should 
have the authority, in extreme cases, to 
take over private schools. Such a provi¬ 
sion will have a very salutary effect and 
help in raising standards in the weaker 
group of private schools. 

10.18. Good Quality Private Schools. 
There is one important point that needs at¬ 
tention. Many of the good private schools 
are fee-charging institutions at present. 
When fees are abolished, some of these 
schools will become independent. But the 
vast majority will try to remain within the 
system and they should be encouraged to 
do so by being promised adequate grant-in- 
aid and autonomy. In Madras, when fees 
were abolished at the .secondary' si age, the 
existing level of expenditure of each pri¬ 
vate school that remained within the system 
and the salaries of the existing staff were 
protected. This has yielded excellent results. 
There is, however, one Haw in the Madias 
arrangement, viz., the future pattern of 
expenditure—as existing teachers retire—is 
brought down to the common level. We pro¬ 
pose an important alteration; such of intst 
schools as are really good should be regarded 
as the nuclei of the quality schools to be 
developed (this recommendation ul ours is 
discussed in a later section), and should be 
adjusted to the higher level prescribed for 
the quality schools rather than to that of the 
ordinary schools. This will ensure that the 
existing standards of the institutions will 
not be adversely affected and, in some cases 
at any rate, they may even be improved 
further. Incidentally, this will also dis¬ 
courage the trend to step out of the system 
as independent institutions. 

10.19. The Neighbourhood Schoob. We 
drew attention earlier’ to the social segre¬ 
gation that now takes place in our primary 
and secondary schools and pointed out that 
such segregation should be eliminated if 
education is to be made a powerful instru- 
ment o f national development in genera l, 


I Chapter I. 
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and social and national integration in par¬ 
ticular. From this point of view, we re¬ 
commend the ultimate adoption of the 
‘neighbourhood school concept’ first at the 
lower primary stage and then at the higher 
primary. The neighbourhood school con¬ 
cept implies that each school should be at¬ 
tended by all children in the neighbour¬ 
hood irrespective of caste, creed, commu¬ 
nity, religion, economic condition or social 
status, so that there would be no segregation 
in schools. Apart from social and national 
integration, two other important arguments 
can be advanced in support of the proposal, 
fn the first place, a neighbourhood school 
yill provide ‘good’ education to children 
because sharing life with the common people 
is, in our opinion, an essential ingredient of 
good education. Secondly, the establish¬ 
ment of such schools will compel the rich, 
privileged and powerful classes to take an 
interest in the system of public education 
and thereby bring about its early improve¬ 
ment. 

10.20. We are of the view that the neigh¬ 
bourhood school concept should be adopted 
as a long-term goal, to be reached in a well- 
planned programme spread over the next 
20 years. The strategy for its adoption 
should be as follows: 

(1) During the next ten years, two pro¬ 
grammes should be pursued side by side. 
The first is to improve all primary' schools 
to a minimum level prescribed and to raise 
about ten per cent of them to a higher stan¬ 
dard of quality. 

(2) Simultaneously, the neighbourhood 
school system should be introduced at the 
lower primary stage, as a pilot project, in a 
few areas w'here public opinion is favour¬ 
able to the acceptance of the proposal. 

10.21. Scholarships. On grounds of social 
and national integration, we believe that all 
the children of the country should study in 
the common school system of public ^u- 
cation, because this experience is ex¬ 
tremely significant for their develop¬ 
ment as citizens. To encourage this trend in 
the national interest, we recommend that 
the public scholarships at the school stage, 
i.e., those given by government and local 
authorities, should be tenable only in a 
school functioning within the common 
school system of public education, which 
will ultimately charge no fees and to which 
every child shall have access. This will not 
cause any hardship, because it is mostly 
the children of the rich persons who will be 
attending the independent schools and they 
will not be in need of any such scholarships. 


10.22. At the university stage also, it is 
essential to see that children coming up 
from the common school system of public 
education are not at a disadvantage in com¬ 
parison with those appearing from the in¬ 
dependent schools. We, therefore, suggest 
that ninety per cent of the scholarships 
awarded from public funds at the univer¬ 
sity stage should be open only to those 
students who have received their secondary 
education in schools functioning within 
the common school system of public edu¬ 
cation. 

10.23. Conclusion. If the proposals made 
above are implemented, we will have 
created a common school system of public 
education embracing three categories of 
educational institutions—government, local 
authority and private-aided—which form 
the vast bulk of all the educational institu¬ 
tions at this stage. The residual responsi¬ 
bility for the financial support of this system 
will be borne entirely by the State, although 
the local authorities and private manage¬ 
ment will be raising some resources of their 
own to supplement State effort. Within 
this organization, the existing ‘caste’ system 
on 'he basis of management will largely dis- 
apoear and a number of common features 
will be maintained for all schools, such as 
parity with regard to teachers; common ad- 
mis.sion policies which will prevent segre¬ 
gation of classes and ensure admissions to all 
quality institutions on the basis of merit; 
involvement with local communities; and 
freedom for experimentation and creati¬ 
vity. 

Organization of a Nation-wide Programme 
OF School Improvement 

10.24. In view of the great need to improve 
standards of education at the school stage, 
we recommend that a nation-wide pro¬ 
gramme of school improvement should be 
developed in which conditions will be 
created for each school to strive continually 
to achieve the best results of which it is 
capable. No comprehensive programme of 
educational development can ever be put 
across unless it involves every educational 
institution and all the human factors con¬ 
nected with it—its teachers, students and 
the local community—and unless it provides 
the necessary inducements to make them 
put in their best efforts. For various 
reasons, this involvement does not take place 
and the motivation is not created at present. 
The main objective of this programme is 
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to create these factors which have a large 
share in determining standards. 

10.25. Preiwration of Institutional Plans. 
The first step in the undertaking would be 
to request each school to prepare its own 
developmental programme spread over a 
given time. One of the major weaknesi^s 
of our system of planning is that it begins 
at the top and hardly ever descends down 
to the institutional level. Consequently, 
most of our schools remain unconcerned 
with the educational development plans 
prepared at the State or national levels. 
Very often, they are not even aware of these 
plans and of their policies and programmes. 
It is imperative to change this situation. 
It is, of course, true that, in order to avoid 
a waste of effort, some broad framework 
for the preparation of these plans would 
have to be supplied by the appropriate 
authorities at the State, district or block 
level. It should not be difificult to enable 
each school, within the resources likely to 
be available, to prepare a plan of optimal 
utilization and growth. 

10.26. Each such plan will necessarily 
include proposals for the improvement of 
the physical facilities available in the insti¬ 
tution. We realize the need to provide 
certain minimum essential facilities without 
which it is almost impossible for teachers 
to work. However, we would like to em¬ 
phasize two points in this regard: 

(1) The first is that even within its exist¬ 
ing resources, however limited they may be. 
every educational institution can do a great 
deal more, through better planning and 
harder work, to improve the quality of 
education it provides. In our opinion, there¬ 
fore, the emphasis in this movement should 
be, not so much on physical resources, as 
on motivating the human agencies con¬ 
cerned to make their best efforts in a co¬ 
ordinated manner for the improvement of 
education, and thereby offset the short¬ 
comings in the physical resources. There 
are a large number of programmes which an 
educational institution can undertake on the 
basis of human effort and in spite of paucity 
of physical resources, Thes^ include: re¬ 
duction in stagnation and wastage; improve¬ 
ment of teaching methods, assistance to 
retarded students; special attention to gifted 
students, enri'’hment of the curricula; trying 
out new techniques of work: improved 
methods of organizing the instructional 


programme of the school; and increasing the 
professional competence of teachers through 
programmes of self-study. It is the plan¬ 
ning and implementation of programmes of 
this type that should be emphasized. 

(2) The second is that an intensive effort 
should be made to improve the facilities 
provided in schools through the co-operation 
of the local community. Very good work in 
this respect has been done in the Madras 
State where school improvement conferences 
have been organized for some years and 
large-scale assis ance from the local com¬ 
munity has been obtained for impj'oving 
school facilities. Similar programmes should 
be developed in all parts of the country, 
both at the primary and secondary stages’. 

10.27. Intelligent Planning and Continuity 
of Effort. The secret of success in such a 
programme will depend upon intelligent 
planning and continuity of effort. It is 
essential to give an orientation to all officers 
of the Education Departments and all head¬ 
masters of schools in the preparation of such 
plans. Success will also depend on the 
programme being a nation-wide movement— 
or at least a State-wide movement—taken 
up earnestly by the Ministry of Education 
at the Centre and by the Educa'ion Depart¬ 
ments in the States. Intensive campaigns 
of this type were sometimes launched in the 
past in some parts of the coun'ry under the 
guidance of enthusiastic officers. But their 
effort was both localized and short-lived and 
they generally faded out with the motivating 
personality. It is, therefore, necessary to 
make this campaign an integral part of our 
educational plans so that its tempo could 
be continuously maintained at a high level 
for a sufficiently long time. 

10.28. Elasticity and Experimentation. 

Another pre-condition for the success of a 
programme of this t.yDe is to encourage 
initiative, creativity and experimentation on 
the part of teachers and institutions. One 
of the weaknesses of our existing edu¬ 
cational system i.s its rigidity which practi¬ 
cally denies freedom for experimentation to 
teachers and institutions. What is needed 
is a decentralized approach which can per¬ 
mit each institution (or at least a group of 
institutions) to go ahead at its own pace 
and try out new ideas. This is not possible 
in the existing svstem where educational 
plans are prepared with the State as a unit 
and where all that is expected on the part 


X Set inp=r on Oe subject iacluded in Sunplem'mtary Volume i, Part V. 
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of teachers and institutions is conformity. 
'In the proposal made above, Government has 
to regard each institution as a unit in itself, 
having an individuality of its own, and to 
help it to grow at its own pace and in its 
own individual manner. This will make it 
possible for teachers to participate in the 
joy of creation and will motivate them to 
more intensive efforts at qualitative im¬ 
provement*. 

10.29. Classification of Schools. Some ad¬ 
ministrative and financial issues will have 
to be taken care of adequately if this pro¬ 
gramme is to succeed. Reference has al¬ 
ready been made to three of them : the need 
to secure continuity of staff which will make 
long-term planning and its implementation 
feasible; the need to involve each institution 
closely with its local community and give 
it some local resources and freedom to plan 
its own programmes; and the need to break 
the isolation of schools and enable them to 
function in small, face-to-face, co-operative 
groups-. Yet another step that will help in 
this process is the classification of schools. 

10.30, For this purpose, we make the 
following recommendations : 

(1) It would be necessary to prepare 
sc cntific evaluative criteria for 
supervision of different tyoes of 
educational institutions. The Nation¬ 
al Council of Educational Research 
and Training has already under¬ 
taken a research project for this 
purpose. The work thus initiated 
will have to be developed further 
by each State, through the State 
Institute of Education. 

(2) The criteria should be defined at 
two levels—minimum and optimum. 
The optimum level should conform 
to the concept of a ‘good’ school. To 
begin with, each Slate will define, 
with respect to its own conditions, 
what these minimum and optimum 
levels should be. But in due course, 
these criteria could be co-ordinated 
and national norms evolved by 
the National Board of School 
Education whose establishment we 
are recommending. It is also neces¬ 
sary to revise these criteria from 
time to time and to upgrade them. 

(3) On the basis of such evaluative 
criteria, a scheme for the classifi¬ 
cation of schools should be devised 


on the basis of their performance. 
The factors to be considered for such 
classification may, among others, 
include: relations with the local 
community; the qualifications of 
the staff and the continuity of the 
staff in the same institution; in- 
service training programmes 
arranged by the school or partici¬ 
pated in by members of the staff; 
special programmes developed in 
the school such as experimental 
work, advanced or enriched curri¬ 
culum, or new methods of evalu¬ 
ation; attention paid to the gifted 
or retarded students; school dis¬ 
cipline; wastage and stagnation; 
results of public examinations; 
scholarships secured by students; 
after-school careers of past students; 
and organization of co-curricular 
activities and awards won by the 
school in these fields. 

(4) The classification should be made 
applicable to all schools—govern¬ 
ment, local authority and private. 
Norms may be defined at two 
levels—optimum and minimum, and 
a three-point scale may be adopted 
on that basis : 

A--Schools: above the optimum 
level. 

B—Schools: average schools bet¬ 
ween the minimum and the 
optimum levels. 

C—Schools: below the minimum 
level. 

(5) The general convention should be 
that each school evaluates its own 
work on the basis of the given 
criteria and the classification is then 
finalised by the inspecting officers 
of the Department in consultation 
with the school teachers and autho¬ 
rities. 

10.31. Programme for Aetion. It will 
not be possible, for lack of resources, to 
raise all schools to a high level within a 
short period. The strategv to be adooted 
for development should, therefore, be on 
the following lines; 

(1) The highest priority in the pro¬ 
gramme should be given to the 


X See Chapter IX for details. 
2 See Chspicr II. 
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creation of a minimum proportion 
of ‘quality’ schools at every stage 
which would serve as pace-setting 
institutions. The number of really 
good schools in the present system 
is pitifully small, and in order to 
obtain good results in the shortest 
time, it is necessary to concentrate 
available resources in a few centres. 
As a first step towards improving 
all schools, therefore, we should 
strive to improve, during the next 
ten years, at least ten per cent of 
the schools at the primary stage to 
an optimum level. At the secondary 
stage, the target should be to have 
a good secondary school (i.e., at the 
optimum level) in every community 
development blocks 

(2) This programme of creating opti¬ 
mum level schools will begin with 
the strengthening of the existing 
good schools. At the secondary 
stage most of these are in the pri¬ 
vate sector. While these should be 
assisted to develop, an attempt 
should be made in future to have 
good secondary schools in the pub¬ 
lic sector as well. 

(3) At the lower primary stage, the 
access to these schools will mostly 
be for children in the neighbourhood 
only. That is why it is essential to 
distribute these schools equitably 
in all parts of the State and to pay 
special attention to the needs of the 
rural areas and the urban slums. 

(4) At the higher primary and second¬ 
ary stages, admissions to these 
schools—with the abolition of fees 
they will be really open to all child¬ 
ren—should be regulated on the 
basis of merit to ensure that the 
brighter children from all strata of 
society receive the best education 
available. There should be ade¬ 
quate provision of scholarships in 
these schools. They should also be 
equitably distributed on a geogra¬ 
phical basis, one secondary school 
being set up in each community 
development block and two or three 
higher primary schools in different 
parts of the same block. 


(5) The second priority in the pro¬ 
gramme is to ensure that no school 
falls below' the minimum levels. 

t6) With regard to other schools, each 
should be assisted to rise to the best 
level of which it is capable. The 
system of assistance should be such 
as to reward good performance as 
indicated by periodical evaluations. 
As ime passes, more and more of 
these schools will rise higher and 
pass into the class of ‘quality’ 
schools. 

10.32. The basic approach so far in the 
programmes of qualitative improvement has 
been to stress the provision of physical faci¬ 
lities rather than the operation of the human 
factor. It will be seen that the object of the 
nation-wide programme of qualitative im¬ 
provement proposed here is lO reverse this 
process and to stress the contribution which 
the combined efforts of teachers, supervisors, 
parents and students themselves can make 
to the qualitative improvement of education. 
We believe that, ii such a programme of the 
type indicated above is organized and sus¬ 
tained over the next 10-20 years, .standards 
in education will rise immensely. 

SupERVi.sioN : Reorganization of the State 
Education Departments: District Level 

10.33. In our view which has been more 
fully discussed elsewhere”, school education 
is essentially a local-State partnership. We 
have already referred to the responsibilities 
of the local authorities—the District School 
Boards and local school committees. The 
oicture, how'ever, will not be complete unless 
we supplement it with a description C/f the 
role of the State Government in school edu¬ 
cation. As we visualize it, the responsibility 
for school education w'ill rest squarely on 
the State Governments. The local autho¬ 
rities will, no doubt, have a good deal of 
initiative and we should like the State Gov¬ 
ernments to encourage them by adopting 
flexible policies. But, by and large, they 
will act as agents of the State Governments 
and exercise delegated powers. The State 
Education Departments, which are the 
principal agency of the State Government 
to deal with educational matters, therefore, 
should 

—develop an intensive programme for 
school improvement which would 


1 Th- urban areas have more than their share of schools already, but the needs of slum areas in cities 

may have to be specially looked after, i f i.. 

2 Chapter 3CVIII. 
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include periodical revision and 
upgrading of curricula, preparation 
ot textbooks, teachers’ guides and 
other teaching and learning mater¬ 
ials, and improvement in methods 
of teaching and evaluation; 

—prescribe the standards to be main¬ 
tained in schools, in consultation 
with professional bodies like the 
State Board of School Education, 
and State Evaluation Organization 
and enforce them through the ins¬ 
pectorate, provision of funds, and 
organization of the needed support¬ 
ing services; 

—^be responsible for the supply of teach¬ 
ers, for fixing their remuneration, 
retirement benefits and conditions 
of work and service, and for organi¬ 
zing teacher preparation—both pre- 
service and in-service—on proper 
lines and for establishing, conduct- 
‘ ing or aiding training institutions 
of high quality with adequate in¬ 
takes and outputs; 

—be solely responsible lur inspection 
and supervision of schools which 
may be exercised directly through 
the officers of the Slate Education 
Departments or indirectly through 
a special organization set up for the 
purpose, e.c/.. the Stale Boaids of 
School Education, or both; 

- establish and maintain a Stale Evalu¬ 

ation Organization whose objective 
would be to co-ordinate standards 
as between the different districts in 
the State and to help in the deve¬ 
lopment of national standards at the 
end of the higher primary, lower 
secondary and higher secondary 
stages; 

— encourage, guide and assist vhe local 

authorities created for the adminis¬ 
tration of school education and he^p 
them maintain quality institutions at 
different stages of school education 
and provide a regular programme of 
extension services to schools in order 
to secure a continual improvement 
of standards; 

—establish and maintain a State Insti¬ 
tute of Education whose primary 
objective is to help, through suitable 
programmes of research, training 
and extension, the local authorities 
and the inspecting officers to im¬ 
prove standards; and 


—co-ordinate and eventually assume 
responsibility for all vocational and 
technical education at the school 
stage. 

10.34. Reorganization and Strengthening 
of District Offices. If these functions are to 
be properly implemented, one major change 
is neeued in the organization of xhe State 
Education Departments. In the last few 
years the Directorates of Education at the 
State level have expanded very considerably 
m response to the expansion of educational 
facilities at the school stage. Unfortunately, 
there has been no adequate delegation of 
authority to the lower levels, and the district 
offices in particular continue to be weak. 
In fact, no feature of the State educational 
administration is so conspicuous as the wide 
gap between the heavy responsibilities which 
are placed upon the district-level officer of 
the department on the one hand and the 
inadequacy of his staff (both in number and 
quality) and of his authority on the other. 
It is this gap that has to be bridged. 

10.35. It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the importance ot the District Education 
Officer and his establishment at the district 
level. He is charged wdth leadership func¬ 
tions in relation to the district as the Director 
is in relation to the State. He supervises 
tiie educational institutions at the school 
level and is assisted by one or more deputy 
inspectors and a number of assistant or sub¬ 
deputy inspeciors who are responsible for 
tne inspection of primary schools. In some 
districts, he belongs to Class I of the State 
Service, but in a large number of other 
districts, he is still in Class II. In our 
opinion, neither status is adequate for the 
purpose. The nature of the administrative 
duties he has to perform differs from State 
to State. In some States, h3 is the sanction¬ 
ing authority for grants-in-aid to secondary 
scnools. In almost all States, he is the re¬ 
porting authority for recognition of schools, 
a member of the" appellate body which hears 
appeals of teachers^ and generallj" also a 
member of the Selection Board to select 
teachers for local authority schools. His 
main function is, however, inspection and 
supervision, which lies at the heart of edu¬ 
cational administration. 

10.36. As time passes, the district will 
assume still greater importance. Today, a 
district has an average population of about 
1-5 million, an enrolment of about 200,000, 
about 7,000 teachers and a total educational 
expenditure of about Rs. 20 million. By 
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1986, the population of the average district 
will be about 2.5 million. Its enrolment may 
rise to about 500,000 with a total cadre oi 
about 20,000 teachers and a total educational 
expenditure of about Rs. 125 million. All 
things considered, the future of development 
and reform lies in strengthening the district 
offices of the Department, making them 
service and supervision centres of all schools, 
and retaining the State-level Directorates 
only for general co-ordination and policy¬ 
making. This is the only way in which the 
weaknesses of the present departmental ad¬ 
ministration—rigidity, distance from schools, 
lack of contact with the local communities, 
emphasis on control rather than on service, 
etc.—can be remedied. 

10.37. in view of the importance of streng¬ 
thening the departmental organization at 
the district level, we make the following 
recommendauons; 

(1) The District Education Officer 
should be given adequate status. 
This can most conveniently be done 
by including this post in the pro¬ 
posed Indian Educational Service 
w'hen it is created. 

(2) There should be adequate delega¬ 
tion of authority to the district level 
so that the district office can func¬ 
tion w'ith effectiveness and effici¬ 
ency. In our opinion, the district 
office should virtually be the Direc¬ 
torate in so far as the schools are 
concerned, and the need for schools 
to go to the higher levels in admin¬ 
istrative matters should be reduced 
to the minimum. 

(3) With regard to the inspectorial 
staff at the district level, there are 
three main weaknesses at present; 
inadequacy of numbers; compara¬ 
tively poor quality of personnel be¬ 
cause of the inadequate scales of 
pay; and lack of specialization be¬ 
cause most inspecting officers are 
‘generalists’. All these limitations 
will have to be overcome. We, 
therefore, recommend an upgrading 
of the scales of pay and recruit¬ 
ment of a higher quality of officers. 
We also recommend that there 
should be an adequate specialized 
staff at the district level, e.g., in 
evaluation, curriculum improvement 
and guidance or special areas like 


physical education. It is also neces¬ 
sary to increase the strength of the 
district staff to cope witn all the 
new responsibilities delegated to it. 
In particular, there is need to pro¬ 
vide a small statistical cell in each 
district office. It is the absence of 
this staff that is mainly responsible 
for the inordinate delays that now 
occur in the collection and publica¬ 
tion of educational data. Similarly, 
a fair proportion of the staff at this 
level should consist of women offi¬ 
cers, especially with a view to en¬ 
couraging the education of girls. 

10.38. Headmasters. This chain of delega¬ 
tion of authority cannot end with the dis¬ 
trict office. It is also essential to give wider 
powers to headmasters and greater freedom 
to schools. At present, the headmasters as 
a class have been neglected. It w'ill be seen 
that, in our proposals, belter scales of pay 
have been provided for headmasters and 
also better qualifications.’ We further re¬ 
commend that special training courses 
(which do not exist at present) should be 
organized for headmasters. They should in¬ 
clude short induction courses for those vho 
are newly promoted as headmasters as wfll 
as periodical refresher courses for other.s. 
Besides this, there should be greater delega¬ 
tion of authority to headmasters than is 
found at present. The government schot)ls 
often suffer the most in this regard. For 
instance, the headmasters are not alway.s 
consulted with regard to the transfers of 
staff from or to their schools; they are not 
generally involved in the selection of liieir 
assistants; they have no authority to iiil 
short-term vacancies in their institutions 
with the result that these posts remain un¬ 
filled for days together; and in several cases, 
even the necessary authority to control as¬ 
sistants is not given, and if an assistant does 
not behave, the headmaster can do little 
beyond ‘reporting’ to the appropnate autho¬ 
rities. If schools are to improve, this situa¬ 
tion has to be radically changed. The general 
principle should be to select the head¬ 
masters carefully, to train them properly, to 
trust them fully and to vest them with 
necessary authority. They might commit 
mistakes—as all human beings do. But un¬ 
less the freedom to commit mistakes is 
given, no headmaster will be able to take 
deep interest in the school and in its im¬ 
provement. In private schools, the depart¬ 
ment should insist that the management 


X Chapter III. 
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should delegate similar and adequate powers 
to the headmasters to enable them to man¬ 
age the institutions properly. 

10.39. The School Complex. The idea of 
the school complex or the manner in which 
a high school, about three or four higher pri¬ 
mary schools and 10 to 20 lower primary 
schools in the neighbourhood would be in¬ 
tegrally linked together, has been described 
earlier^. We shall now proceed to discuss 
how the school complexes should function 
as a part of the new supervision we are 
proposing. As explained earlier, the objec¬ 
tives of introducing the school complex will 
be two: to break the isolation of schools and 
help them to function in small, face-to-face, 
cooperative groups; and to make a delega¬ 
tion of authority from the Department possi¬ 
ble. As we visualize the picture, the District 
Educational Officer will be mainly in touch 
with each school complex and as far as 
possible, deal with it as a unit. The complex 
itself will perform certain delegated tasks 
which would otherwise have been performed 
by the inspecting officers of the Department, 
and deal with the individual schools within 
it. Under this programme, the schools will 
gain in strength, will be able to exercise 
greater freedom and will help in making 
the system more elastic and dynamic. The 
Department will also gain—it will be able 
to concentrate its attention on major essen¬ 
tials and can afford to have fewer officers 
but at a higher level of competence. 

10.40. How will the school complex func¬ 
tion? If the system is to be effective, ade¬ 
quate powers and responsibilities will have 
to be delegated to the complex. These may 
include the following: 

(1) The school complex may be used as 
a unit for the introduction of better methods 
of evaluation and for regulating the promo¬ 
tion of children from class to class or from 
one level of school to another. 

(2) As stated earlier, it is possible to 
provide certain facilities and equipment, 
which cannot be provided separately to 
each school, jointly for all the schools in a 
complex. This will include a projector with 
a portable generator which can go round 
from school to school Similarly, the 
central high school may have a good labora¬ 
tory and students from the primary schools 
in the complex mav be brought to it during 
the vacation or holidays for practical work 
or demonstration. The central high school 
n^ay maintain a circulating library from 
which books could be sent out to schools in 

' Ciiapter 11. 

41 Edn.-54. 


the neighbourhood. The facilities of special 
teachers could also be shared. For instance, 
it is not possible to appoint separate teachers 
for physical education or for art work in 
primary schools. But such teachers are ap¬ 
pointed on the staff of secondary schools; 
and it should be possible, by a carefully 
planned arrangement, to make use of their 
services to guide the teachers in primary 
schools and also to spend some time with 
their students. 

(3) The in-service education of teachers 
in general, and the upgrading of the less 
qualified teachers in particular, should be an 
important responsibility of the school com¬ 
plex. For this purpose it should maintain a 
central circulating library for the use of 
teachers. It should arrange periodical meet¬ 
ings of all the teachers in the complex, say, 
once a month, where discussions on school 
problems could be had, some talks 6r film 
shows arranged, or some demonstration 
lessons given. During the vacations, even 
short special courses can be organized for 
groups of teachers. 

(4) E^h school should be ordinarily ex¬ 
pected m plan its work in sufficient detail 
for the ensuing academic year. Such plan¬ 
ning could preferably be done by the head¬ 
masters of the schools within the complex. 
They should meet together and decide on 
broad principles of development in the light 
of which each individual school can plan its 
own programme. 

(5) It is very difficult to provide leave 
substitutes for teachers in primary schools, 
because the size of each school is so small 
that no leave reserve teacher can be 
appointed. This becomes particularly diffi¬ 
cult in single-teacher schools w^here, if the 
teacher is on leave, the school has to remain 
clo.sed. In the school complex concept, it 
will be possible to attach one or two leave 
reserve teachers to the central secondary 
school; and they can be sent to schools with¬ 
in the complex as and when the need arises. 

(6) Selected school complexes can be used 
for trying out and evaluating new textbooks, 
teachers’ guides and teaching aids. 

(l^ The school cdmolex mav also be autho¬ 
rised to modify, within prescribed limits, 
and subject to the approval of the District 
Educational Officer, the usual prescribed 
curricula and syllabuses. 

10.41. It is obvious that this idea of the 
school complex will have to be preceded by 
the careful prepafation and orientation of 
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teachers. We recommend that the scheme 
should be first introduced in a few selected 
districts in each State bs a pilot project. 
'V^en a district is selected for the purpose, 
the necessary literature regarding the 
scheme should be prepared in the regional 
languages and distributed to all the schools 
and teachers in the district as the first step 
in the programme. The plan should then be 
discussed in all its details in group naeet- 
ings of all teachers and headmasters within 
the district—^these can be conveniently 
arranged by each inspecting officer for his 
own beat. In the light of the discussions, 
the plan may be modified and a final deci¬ 
sion taken. Secondly, not all powers should 
be conferred on each school complex within 
the district simultaneously. A minimum of 
nowers should be conferred to begin with. 
Where good work is shown—as will be done 
in many complexes—additional powers may 
be delegated. On the other hand, if for some 
reason or the other the complex does not 
function properly—and some are bound to 
create difficulties—^it may even be desirable 
and necessary to withdraw the powers. 
Given proper leadership on the part of the 
District Education Officer and his staff and 
persistent effort, the scheme is bound to suc¬ 
ceed. 

10.42. The great advantages of the school 
complex are obvious. But like all human 
things, it has its dangers also. If the domi¬ 
nant headmasters in any unit happen to be 
thorough-going educational conservatives, 
the imaginative classroom teacher mav find 
himself less able to experiment under the 
system of school complex than he is at 
present. This is a risk that must be run. It 
will be for the District Educational Officer 
(if he is not also a thorough-going conserva¬ 
tive) to throw his influence in favour of a 
IT ore liberal policy. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that the kinds of group reform that 
will get the blessing and support of a com¬ 
mittee of headmasters will tend to be more 
stale and conservative than those that might 
be generated by an adventurous individual 
or single school. The Education Department 
must, therefore, make it amply clear that 
the purpose of the school complex scheme 
is not just to encourage a unit to experiment 
en hloc but also to foster individual experi¬ 
mentation within the unit. 

10.43. It is also nece'ssary to note that the 
proposal involves additional expenditure. 
For instance, we expect the headmasters 
and teachers of the high schools to visit the 
higher primary schools in the neighbour¬ 
hood on an average, say, of once a month, 


and some lower primary schools in the same 
manner. We also expect that similar visits 
would be paid by the headmasters of the 
higher primary schools to the lower primary 
schools in the neighbourhood. Some pay¬ 
ment will have to be made on this account. 
The programmes of in-service education we 
have suggested will also involve expendi¬ 
ture. If the students of the primary schools 
are to be taught science in the high school 
laboratory during vacations, some payment 
will have to be made to the teachers con¬ 
cerned. But the scale of this expenditure 
will not be large and it will yield good 
results. 

10.44. The New Supervision. Supervision 
is, in a sense, the backbone of educational 
improvement. Unfortunately, the pro¬ 
gramme of supervision of school.'; has large¬ 
ly broken down in most States for several 
reasons such as; 

—the large expansion in the number of 
institutions which has not been 
accompanied by a corresponding in¬ 
crease in the number of inspecting 
officers; 

—the combination of administrative and 
supervisors functions in the same 
officer which affects siiper\ision 
adversely because administrative 
work, which has increased greatly 
in recent years, always has a 
priority; 

—the use of supervisory officers, when 
they are members of the block 
development team. for non- 
educational wmrk, leaving tliom 
very little time for their own res¬ 
ponsibilities; 

—continuance of old techniques of 
supervision oriented to control 
rather than to development: and 

—^lack of adequate competence in the 
inspecting staff. 

One of the major programmes in the re¬ 
form of school education is to overcome 
these difficulties and to create the new 
system of supervision. 

10.45. Separation of Administration from 
Sup^rrision. One important recommenda¬ 
tion, i.e., separation of administration from 
supervision has already been made and we 
have suggested that the District School 
Board should be largely concerned with the 
former and the District Education Officer 
and his staff, with the latter. Thes? two 
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wings should work in close coUaboraUcn. 
When differences arise, the last word will 
lie with the District Educational Officer, 
who will have a higher status, or with the 
Director of Education. Under this arrange¬ 
ment, it will be possible for the District 
Educational Officer and the staff to concen¬ 
trate on supervision proper i.e. on improve¬ 
ment of instruction, gmdance to teachers, 
organization of their in-service pro¬ 
grammes and provision of extension services 
to schools.^ 

10.46. Recognition of Schools. It is also 
important that there should be nothing like 
‘automatic’ recognition of schools. At 
present, there are rules or conventions in 
several States under which every school 
conducted by government is deemed to be 
automatically recognized. Such rules or 
conventions are also applicable to all local 
authority schools in some areas. In our 
opinion, there is no justification lor this 
procedure. Recognition is a privilege which 
has to he deserved and continuously earned 
by every school, irrespective of its manage- 
meat. Under our proposals, there will be no 
government schools as all of them will be 
iranslerred to the District School Boards. 
We expect the private schools and all the 
local authority schools under the District 
School Boards to apply *to the Department 
ot Education for recognition. The Depart¬ 
ment will prescribe the conditions for re¬ 
cognition, and on the basis of these, wili 
gram or refuse recognition on merit. The 
Department will also periodically inspect 
al] xecognized schools to ensure that the 
pres ribed standards are being maintained. 

10.47. Types of Inspections. At present 
only one common form is adopted for all 
supervision, which is too elaborate for the 
annual inspection but too sketchy for a 
thorough or quinquennial inspection. We 
propose that in future every school should 
have two types of inspections—annual and 
triennial—and two different forms should be 
used for the purpose. The annual inspection 
will be more or less a departmental affair 
and will be carried out by the officers of 
the District School Boards for the primary 
schools and by the officers of the State Edu¬ 
cation Departments for the secondary 
schools. In addition, there will be a thorough 
triennial or quinquennial inspection of 
every school. Tfcs will be organized by the 
District Educational Officer for the primary 
schools, and the panel wdll consist of an ins¬ 


pecting officer of the Department and two 
or three headmasters or teachers of primary 
and secondary schools selected for the 
purpose. In the case of secondary schools, 
ihis will be organized by the State Board 
of School Education and the panel will 
consist of an officer of the Department and 
some selected headmasters/educationists/ 
teachers. 

10.48. Flexibility. One of the main charac¬ 
teristics of the new approach to supervision 
win be its flexibility in the treatment of 
difierent schools. It will have to provide 
support and guidance to the weaker schools, 
lay down guide-lines of progress for the ave¬ 
rage schools, and give freedom to experi¬ 
ment to the good schools. It wili have to 
assume responsibility for extending the pro¬ 
cess of continually deepening the curricula 
from school to school and of diffusing new 
methods of teaching which have been dis¬ 
covered and have proved their efficacy. The 
responsibility of the supervision for these 
significant tasks and the maimer in which 
it can discharge it satisfactorily have already 
been discussed in the preceding two chap¬ 
ters. We may re-emphasize, in this context, 
the need for the provision lor guidance ana 
extension services to schools wnich becomes 
one of the major responsibilities of the new 
supervision; and it is from this point of view 
that we have recommended that the district 
and not the Directorate of Education 
should become the chief unit for school 
services. 

10.49. If this new supervision is to become 
a reality, the quality of supervising officers 
will have to be considerably improved. 
Three measures will be needed from this 
point of view. Two of these, namely, up¬ 
grading the qualifications of inspecting offi¬ 
cers and the appointment of specialists, have 
already been referred to. The third is the 
need to provide in-service training for all 
supervisory and administrative officers. This 
function would have to be performed, as will 
be discussed later, by the State Institutes of 
Education and the National Staff Colleges 
for Education Administrators. 

Reorganization of State Education Depart¬ 
ments: State Level 

10.50. State Institutes of Education. The 

district educational officer will receive guid¬ 
ance and advice from the headquarters prin¬ 
cipally through two main channels. The first 


1 Where the District School Boards have not been set up, it would still be advantageous to have two separate 
teams of officers—one for administration and another for supervision—lacher than combine both the func¬ 
tions in one set of officers. 

2 For details, see Chapter XVIII. 
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is the Directorate proper which will give 
him the necessary instructions in all admi¬ 
nistrative and financial matters; and the 
second is the State Institute of Education 
which is a part of the Directorate and forms 
the principal academic wing of the Depart¬ 
ment. In so far as the administrative super¬ 
vision over the districts is concerned,"we 
have already recommended extensive dele¬ 
gation of authority to the district. With 
regard to the academic guidance to be given 
to district officers, there was no organization 
for the purpose at the Directorate level un¬ 
til the State Institutes of Education were 
established. These are still new and feeling 
their way. A few words about the need, 
functions and proposed development oi 
these Institutes will, therefore, be in place. 

10.51. It is now universally recognised 
that the Education Departments have need 
of an academic wing and that it should be 
staffed by experts in different fields who 
can make their expertise available to field 
officers, teachers and headmasters. Some 
steps in this direction have already been 
taken. For example, there are special ins¬ 
pectorates for Physical Education and 
Audio-visual Education. Subject-inspectors 
have been appointed in some States. Most 
States have State Institutes of English, 
(for improving the standards of English). 
Vocational Guidance Bureaux (for provid¬ 
ing guidance services and for training school 
counsellors), and Evaluation Units (for the 
improvement of examinations). Recently, 
steps have been taken to establish Institutes 
of Science also. In one or two States, there 
are also Bureaux of Curriculum Research; 
and in some States, a separate machinery 
has been set up for the production of text¬ 
books and instructional materials. There is 
therefore, hardly any need to make out a 
case for the establishment o* functional ins¬ 
pectorates or bureaux in the State Educa¬ 
tion Departments. On the other hand, 
there is need to introduce harmony and 
order in a situation which, in some cases 
at least, is becoming a little chaotic. 


10.52. There were solid reasons for estab¬ 
lishing comprehensive State Institutes of 
Education as replicas of the National Coun¬ 
cil of Educational Research and Training 
recently established at the Centre. Each of 
the different organizations set up at the 
State level is small and not very viable. 
Consequently, they are often ineffective, and 


the coordination of the programme of a 
large number of such small and different 
organizations is difficult. This will be over¬ 
come if they can be integrated with the 
State Institute of Education. Similar deve¬ 
lopments took place at the Centre during 
the first three plans. A beginning was made 
with a large number of separate institutions 
established for small specific purposes. As 
these did not prove to be effective enough, 
they were combined under a single organi¬ 
zation which has been designa^ as the 
National Council of Educational Research 
and Training. This has been a progressive 
step and has yielded good results. A time 
has now come to take a similar step at the 
State level also. 

10-53. The following sections or pro¬ 
grammes will have to be developed in the 
academic wing of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, preferably in the State Institute of 
Education but, if necessary, outside it: 

(1) In-service Education of Department¬ 
al Officers. Provision of in-service 
training for all officers of the 
Department and to all teacher edu¬ 
cators (whether in public or in 
private schools). 

(2) Improvement of Teacher Education. 
For this purpose, it has already 
been suggested^ that each State 
Government should establish a State 
Board of Teacher Education, which 
should work in collaboration with 
the State Institute of Education. 

(3) Curricula, Textbooks, Guidance and 
Evaluation. It is also necessary to 
set up a competent and adequate 
agency for dealing with curricula, 
textbooks and evaluation. The 
textbook production part of this 
agency should preferably take the 
form of an autonomous organiza¬ 
tion, operated on a commercial basis 
but on the principle of no profit and 
no loss. 

(4) Research and Evaluation of Pro¬ 
grammes, At present, this is a 
mostly a neglected area. It would 
be a responsibility of the State Ins¬ 
titutes of Education to develop these 
programmes, in collaboration with 
the universities and training colleges. 

(5) Publications, These would deal 
with educational problems and will 
have to be brought out on a large 
scale, in the modem Indian langu¬ 
ages. 


X 
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State and National Boards of Education 

10.54. Educational Standards. One of the 
major objectives of educational development 
is to secure a continuous improvement in 
standards. To initiate and carry on this pro¬ 
cess within the programme for school im¬ 
provement, an adequate machinery at the 
State level is need^ for defining, revising 
and evaluating educational stanuards, 
expected as well as attained. A suitable 
organization at the national level is also 
needed to stimulate, coordinate and guide 
this work. It is to these proposals that we 
shall now turn our attention. 

10.55. Educational standards are of three 
kinds: 

—‘expected’ educational standards, de- 
hned in terms of specific education 
al goals and subject-matter content 
and made more explicit in syllabus¬ 
es, textbooks, teachers’ guides and 
other learning materials; and 

—‘accomplished’ educational standards, 
defined in terms ol students’ per¬ 
formance as measured by examma- 
tion and other evaluation 
instruments. 

—‘projected’ educational standards de¬ 
fined in terms of the expected or 
accomplished standards at some 
luture date, say five or ten years 
nence, as a part of a programme ol 
continual improvement of stan¬ 
dards. 

10.56. The definition and measurement of 
these educational standards at the 'ational 
level can materially help in raising the 
standards of the educational system as a 
whole in the following ways; 

(1) The expected and projected national 
standards will proviue definite tar¬ 
gets for educational attainments at 
different stages of education at given 
periods, on the basis of which State 
Governments may formulate their 
own expected standards of attain¬ 
ment at all levels and at different 
periods. 

(2) The national standards may be u.se- 
ful in establishmg general compar¬ 
ability of educational attainment 
between different States. 

(3) The formulation of national stan¬ 
dards and their continual appraisal 
can be useful in educational plan¬ 
ning. In particular, projected edu¬ 
cational standards can be worked 




out at the national level with a 
phased programme for the attain¬ 
ment of higher standards from one 
plan period to another. 

(4) The measurement of accomplished 
educational standards may also help 
in establishing national norms of 
educational performance of students 
at various levels and in various sub¬ 
jects, and thus provide an objective 
appraisal of the educational progress 
of the individual States and of the 
nation as a whole, and make inter¬ 
state and international comparisons 
possible. Longitudinal studies or 
accomplished standards on the basis 
of norms and di.spersion are the 
only means of forming valid objec¬ 
tive judgments as to whether edu¬ 
cational standards have deteriorated, 
remained stationary, or been raised 
over a period of years. In a deve¬ 
loping country, the need for the 
establishment of such a procedure 
for the measurement and evaluation 
of educational standards is obvious. 

10.57. State and National Standards. As¬ 
suming the need to plan and implement a 
programme on the above lines, it becomes 
necessary^ to decide the levels ai which these 
standards should be defined. We recom¬ 
mend tnat, to begin with, they should be 
defined at two levels; at the end of the higher 
primary stage and at the end of the lower 
secondary stage (or at the level of the pre¬ 
sent secondary school leaving examination). 
When the higher secondary stage w^ill cover 
a period of two years and we have twelve 
years of schooling ever^'where prior to 
admission to the university, it will become 
necessary to define standards at the end of 
the higher secondary’ stage also. 

10.58. We further visualize the following 
steps to be taken: 

(1) All these standards should be pres¬ 
cribed, to begin with, by the State Govern¬ 
ments in the light of local conditions. 

(2) The State Governments will create 
an adequate machinery at the State level 
for defining these standards, for measuring 
them and for their periodical revision. They 
will also define projected standards at these 
levels from time to time. This machinery 
will consist of the State Evaluation Organi¬ 
zations and the State Boards of School 
Education. 
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(3) There will be a National Board of 
School Education which will coordinate the 
national standard and assist the State level 
organizations to develop a programme of 
continuous improvement of standards. The 
work will begin with the standard at the 
end of Class X, then extend to the standard 
at the end of Class VII/VIII and finally to 
that at the end of Class XII. 


(4) To begin with, there may be wide 
gaps in the standards defined in che diffe¬ 
rent States at each of these levels. But as 
the work develops, these gaps will tend to 
diminish and the standards attained in 
different States at these levels will tend to 
come closer together. We would, however, 
like to emphasize that the concept of a 
national standard implies only a minimum 
below which no State should be allowed 
to fall, and does not connote a uniformity 
which all States should accept for all time. 
On the contrary, it is presumed that every 
State will aim as high as possible, and that 
the minimum standards prescribed will 
themselves rise continuously. 


10.59. State Evaluation Oi^ganization. 

With a view to implementing this pro¬ 
gramme, we recommend that a State 
Evaluation Organization should be set up 
in each State broadly on the lines of the 
Central Testing Organization for higher 
education which we have recommended for 
establishment on a national basis. A begin¬ 
ning in this direction has been made already 
through the establishment of State Evalua¬ 
tion Units. These have been located, some¬ 
times in the Departments and sometimes 
in the State Boards of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation. We find that difficulties arise in both 
cases. When the Unit is set up as a part 
of the Department, if fails to develop a 
close relationship with the Board of 
Secondary Education which is the most 
important examining body in the State. 
On the other hand, when it is established 
in the Board, it tends to lose contact wdth 
the schools and with the programme of 
improving evaluation throughout the 
school stage and particularly at the primary 
leveL We are, therefore, of the view that 
the State Evaluation Organization should 
be set up as an independent institution, 
preferably autonomous, and its services 
should be available to all concerned— 
Boards of Secondary Education, District 
Education Officers who are in charge of 
improving evaluation techniques in primary 


and secondary schools, and the schools 
themselves. 

10.60. The main function of the State 
Evaluation Organization will be to assist 
the State Education Departments in pres¬ 
cribing, revising and measuring edu¬ 
cational standards. From this point of 
view, it will 

— help the District Education Officers 

improve the evaluation practices in 
primary and secondary schools; 
and 

—help the State Boards of School Edu¬ 
cation improve the external public 
examinations conducted by it, par¬ 
ticularly the examinations at the 
end of Class X and Class XI/XII. 

10.61. We have discussed earlier t'ne man¬ 
ner in which evaluation practices in pri¬ 
mary and secondary schools and tiie ex¬ 
ternal public examinations conducted by 
the Boards of Secondary Education at 
present are to be improved^ This will be 
the principal responsibility of the District 
Education Officer w'ho will have, on his 
staff, at least one specialist officer in evalu¬ 
ation. The State Evaluation Organization 
will assist in these programmes by; 

— preparing and keeping in stuck a rich 

supply of evaluation maieriai, in¬ 
cluding standardized achievement 
tests and making it available to all 
concerned; 

— by co-operating with the traniing col¬ 

leges in providing training to pros¬ 
pective teachers in new lochniques 
of evaluation; 

— by co-operating with the Staie insti¬ 

tutes of Education in providing in- 
service education in new techniques 
of evaluation to all inspecting 
officers; 

— by conducting training programmes 

for specialist officers of the Depart¬ 
ment in evaluation, headmasiers of 
schools, and examiners and paper- 
setters of the State Boards of School 
Education; and 

— conducting research relating to pro¬ 

blems of evaluation at the school 
stage. 

10.62. The State Evaluation Organization 
will advise the State Education Department 


I Chapter IX. 
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on the curricula for and the expected stan¬ 
dards at the end of the higher primary and 
lower secondary stages. It will also advise 
the Department on the preparation of text¬ 
books and other teaching and learning 
materials. In addition, it will be its sole and 
important responsibility to measure the 
accomplished standards at the end of the 
higher primary and lower secondary stages 
from time to time and publish reports about 
the manner in which they vary from block 
to block or district to district in the State. 
Needless to say, these periodical and ob¬ 
jective assessments of accomplished stand¬ 
ards will be an important tool in improving 
standards continuously. 

10.63. It will be a responsibility of the 
State Government to establish the State 
Evaluation Organization. It will be head¬ 
ed by a senior oflicer of the Education De¬ 
partment specially trained in modern eva¬ 
luation techniques and will have an ade¬ 
quate staff provided to him for this pur¬ 
pose. It will have an Advisory Committee 
presided over bv the Chairman of the State 
Board of School Education and consisting 
of some District Education Officers, teach¬ 
ers (primary and secondary) and educa¬ 
tionists interested in the problem. 

10.64. State Boards of School Education. 
We recommend that, in each State, a State 
Board of School Education should be es¬ 
tablished and it should take over the func¬ 
tions and the responsibilities of the exist¬ 
ing Boards of Secondary Education and 
allied agencies. It should consist of a 
full-time chairman, representatives of 
Departments (other than education) which 
may be in charge of education (c.p., medi¬ 
cine, industries, agriculture, etc.), some 
senior officers of the Department, represen¬ 
tatives of the universities, representatives 
of the District School Boards, headmasters 
and teachers of secondary and primary 
schools, and educationists. It should have 
two full-time secretaries—one for the ad¬ 
ministrative section to be in charge of all 
the routine work of holding examinations, 
and the other to be in charge of the acade¬ 
mic unit which will be mainlv concerned 
with the periodical inspections of second¬ 
ary schools and with the improvemerd of 
examination in collaboration with the 
State Evaluation Organization. The Board 
should be established bv law and should 
have large powers and freedom to enable 
it to function and discharge its responsibi¬ 
lities satisfactorilv. This would be greatly 
facilitated if its finances are not treated as 
government revenue and credite4 to tpe 


treasury (as in Mysore), but are pooled 
together in a separate fund managed and 
maintained by the Board (as in Maha¬ 
rashtra). 

10.65. With regard to the appointment of 
the chairman of the Board, one view v/as 
that the Director of Public Instruction should 
be ex-officio chairman of the Board on 
the ground that this will lend status to the 
Board, integrate its work adequately with 
that of the Department and make &e im¬ 
plementation of its policies easier. While 
we accept the need for a close liaison bet¬ 
ween the Board and the Department, we 
think that the Director is otherwise too 
busy to devote adequate time to its work 
and that the responsibilities of the Board are 
so heavy that it needs a full-time officer. 
The choice, therefore, lies between two prac¬ 
tices, each of which has certain points in its 
favour. The first and the more commonly 
adopted practice is to appoint a senior 
officer of the Education Department of 
the status of a Joint or Deputy Director as 
the chairman of the Board. The other is 
adopted in Rajasthan where the chairman 
is a non-official, has the status of a Vice- 
chancellor and is also appointed in accord¬ 
ance with the same procedure. There is 
also a third possibility that the chairman 
should be an eminent educationist and a 
non-official but that he should be given an 
adequate status in the Deoartment after his 
appointment. There is obviously room for 
experimentation here and we would not like 
to insist on any particular method of ap¬ 
pointing the chairman. On one point, how¬ 
ever, we are all agreed: the Board has to 
function as an integral part of the Depart¬ 
ment. The standards in schools will not 
rise unless the State Board of School Edu¬ 
cation (vrhich is a professional bodv with 
authority to prescribe standards and curri¬ 
cula and to hold examinations), the State 
Department of Education (which has the 
inspectorate and provides the funds) and 
the District School Board (which adminis¬ 
ter the schools) work together as one team. 

10.66. The State Board of School Educa¬ 
tion will be responsible for the following 
functions: 

(1) It will advise the State Govern¬ 
ment in all matters relating to 
school education; 

(2) It will prescribe conditions for re¬ 
cognition of primary and second¬ 
ary schools in terms of teachers, 
curricula, equipment and other edu- 
Qational facilities; 
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(3) It will grant recognition to secon¬ 
dary schools desiring to send can¬ 
didates for its examinations and to 
arrange for their periodical inspec¬ 
tion. 

(4) It will prescribe curricula for all 
school classes—from Class I to 
Class XII—and text books for the 
examinations conducted by it. 

(5) It will conduct the public examina¬ 
tions at the end of Classes X and 
XI/XII and such other examinations 
as may be entrusted to it by the 
State Government. 

(6) It will conduct special examinations 
such as those for talent search or 
award of scholarships. 

It will be seen that we would like the 
Board to be in charge of the entire school 
stage for purposes of curricula. Such a 
unified approach has great advantages. With 
regard to the recognition of schools, how¬ 
ever, we propose that the recognition of 
primary schools will be done finally by the 
District Education Officer. The secondary 
schools will need recognition from two sour¬ 
ces—the Department and the State Board 
of School Education. The former, through 
its District Education Officers, will carry 
out the annual inspections. The Board will 
grant the first recognition to the institution 
and also arrange for its oeriodical inspec¬ 
tion, preferably triennial, by appointing 
panels of teachers with which the Depart¬ 
mental officers would be associated. We 
think that a double check of this type is 
essential for improving standards. 

10.67. One important point regarding the 
responsibilities of the Board deserves a 
closer examination. All the existing Boards 
of Secondary Education conduct the extern¬ 
al public examination at the end of the 
lower secondary stage (Class X). The new 
Bc^d will continue to do so. In addition, 
the Board will also have to conduct exami¬ 
nations in general education at the end of 
the higher secondary stage (Class XI or 
Xn). Since higher secondary education 
would now be very largely vocationalized. 
the question is whether this Board should 
also conduct examinations for the vocation¬ 
al courses as well. On this point, two 
different views were placed before us; 

(1) The first was that the sohere of the 
Board should include all secondary 
education—both^general and voca¬ 
tional—and that it should conduct 
examinations even for vocational 
secondary education. 


(2) The other view was that the scope 
of the Board should be limited to 
general education and that separate 
bodies should be set up for holding 
examinations for the vocational 
courses which should be integrated 
with higher courses in the same 
subject. For example, the State 
Board of Teacher Education would 
be in a better position to conduct 
examinations for the training of 
teachers. 

We have given careful consideration to 
this problem. We feel that, in the long 
run. it would be desirable to bring all 
school education—general and vocational— 
within the scope of a single organization 
like the State Board of School Education. 
But this step may not be immediately prac¬ 
ticable. We, therefore, recommend that 
separate organizations may be set up, for 
the time l^ing. for different vocational 
courses at the State level. There should, 
however, be a close coordination betu^een 
these bodies and the State Board of School 
Education and there should also be over¬ 
lapping membership to some extent. 

10.68. We think that some special arrange¬ 
ment is also needed for the higher secondary 
stage which forms the bridge between the 
school and the universitv. We. therefore, 
recommend that a special committee of the 
Board should be established to look after 
the higher secondary stage. Half of its 
members shoiild represent the schools, and 
the other half, the universities. Such a 
body will ensure that adequate standards 
are maintained at this stage. 

10.69. At nresent, some of the Boards of 
Secondarv Education in the States take an 
inordinately long time in the declaration of 
examination results. This will have to be 
reduced to less than two months and for this 
Durnose, it may be an advantage, as stated 
earlier to mechanize the entire process. 
Secondly, it may also be desirable to set up 
su^boards to cover one or more districts, 
denending unon the number of candidates 
tor examinations, op the pattern of the 
Maharashtra Board. The State Board wf«u1d 
set the paners etc., and the sub-boards will 
carry on the examination and evaluation of 
papers under the State Board. 

The Role of the Centre 

10.70. Clstablfshment of Natfotial Board of 
School Education. It will be for each State 
Government to define, in relation to nation¬ 
al standards, the expected standards at the 
end of primary and secondary stages, "nie 
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principal responsibility of the Government 
of India would be to function in an advi¬ 
sory, clearing house and coordinating capa¬ 
city, to promote research in the subiect, and 
to assist in the training of the personnel of 
the State Education Departments engaged 
in this programme. This flows as a corollary 
from the duty and responsibility which de¬ 
volves on the Government of India for the 
coordination and maintenance of standards 
in higher education. As the process of edu¬ 
cation is an integrated whole, and since high 
quality university education cannot be built 
on low school standards, no effective action 
in the field of higher education is possible 
unless similar measures are simultaneously 
adopted at the school stage. 

10.71. In this connection, it was suggest¬ 
ed to us that a Secondan' Education Com¬ 
mission on the lines of the Universitv Grants 
Commission, should be established. We have 
given careful thought to this problem and 
feel that this suggestion is impracticable 
for several reasons. For instance, the large 
number of secondary schools creates insur¬ 
mountable administrative problems. The 
Constitutional position is against it. It can¬ 
not even be supported on edxicational 
grounds. The establishment of an autono¬ 
mous organization like the University 
Grants Commission is necessarv in higher 
education where problems of autonomy are 
involved. But in school education, the res- 
nonsibilitv for the maintenance of standards 
has to be placed squarely on the State Gov¬ 
ernments. It will therefore, be more desi¬ 
rable to assist the State Governments in im- 
nroving .standards of school education 
through the Ministry of Education rath<“r 
than through any autonomous organization 
nf the type of the proposed Secondary Edu¬ 
cation Commission. 

10.72. "We. therefore, recommend that p 
National Board of School Ed\ication should 
be established in the Ministry of Education 
to advise the Government of India on all 
matters relating to school education. It 
would perform the following functions: 

—-define the expected and proieeted 
standards of attainment at different 
stages of school education; 

—revise such standards from time to 
time in keeping with national needs 
and with international develop¬ 
ments; 

—evaluate the standards actually at¬ 
tained at the various stages of 
school education in the different 
parts of the country and ascertain 

41 Edn.~35. 
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the extent to which they ap¬ 
proximate to the corresponding 
expected standards; 

—advise and assist the State Govern¬ 
ments to develop a programme of 
curricular reform, preparation of 
textbooks, teaching materials, and 
evaluation aimed, principally at 
raising standards at the school 
stage; and 

—advise and assist the State Govern¬ 
ments and other authorities to plan 
and implement all programmes es¬ 
sential for the improvement of 
standards in school education. 

10.73 Composition and Duties of the 
Board. The Board should be organically 
linked with the Ministrv of Education. Its 
full-time chairman should be an outstand¬ 
ing educationist, recruited from outside on 
the basis of professional comi)etence, and 
appointed for a period of five years. On 
appointment, he should have the status and 
exercise the powers of a Joint Educational 
Adviser. The membership of the Board 
should be made up as follows: 

(1) Chairman: 

(2) TV’-o representatives of t he M inistry 
of Education and th^ NCERT; 

(3) Two representatives of the UGC; 

(4) The chairmen of different State 
Boards of School Education; 

(5) Four practising teachers at the 
school stage, of whom at least one 
should be a primary teacher; and 

(5) Three universitv teachers specially 
interested in school education. 

The Board should have an adequate and 
competent secretariat. 

10.74. The Board will work in an advi¬ 
sory canacitv and will provide guidance 
^o the State Education Departments in deve¬ 
loping their programme regarding stan¬ 
dards. It would also maintain close 
collaboration with the UGC and the uni¬ 
versities. 

10.75. In relation to the standards, the 
work of the Board would broadly be of two 
kinds; 

— diagnostic, i.e.. assisting State Educa¬ 
tion Departments in measuring 
achievements and indicating what 
are the accomplished educational 
standards in the different parts of 
tVio country; and 
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— developmental, i,e., helping State 
Governments adopt measures which 
would assist in raiishsig standards 
through such programmes as curri¬ 
cular reforms, textbook prepara¬ 
tion, and examination improvement. 
The developmental work should be of 
greater importance and we expect the 
Board to provide the much needed leader¬ 
ship for an intensive, continuous and intelli¬ 
gently planned programme of improving 
educational standards on the basis of the 
appraisal of educational progress, the cons¬ 
tant studv of the needs of the nation and of 
new developments, both in India and abroad, 
in various subjects. It can also help to 
redukce the time-lag between new develop¬ 
ments in subiect areas and their absorption 
in the education system. Since one of the 
most significant tasks in the uroposed edu¬ 
cational reconstruction is to raise standards, 
we recommend the early establishment of 
this Board which has to function as a cataly¬ 
tic agent in the process of education at the 
school stage. 

10.76. Programmes in the Centrally-Spon¬ 
sored Sector. We also recommend that 
there should be a fairly large programme, 
in the centrally-sponsored sector, for the 
development of school education, particular¬ 
ly in secondary education. Some of these 
programmes are indicated below. 

(1) Development of Voc^fional Education. 
As we have repeatedly stressed in this 
Report, secondekrv^- education has to be 
largely vocationalized. This process would 
be expedited if the Government of India 
were to offer grants to State Governments 
for the establishment of vocational institu¬ 
tions at the secondary stage on a matching 
basis. This has already b^n discussed.' 

Secondary Schools with Optimum 
Standards, Another purpose of assistance 
und^^r the centrallv-sponsored sector would 
be the establii^hment of aualitv schools. At 
present, the Government of India is estab¬ 
lishing a number of secondary schools in 
different parts of the country which are 
mainlv megnt for the children of Centra! 
Government emPlovees- But this programme 
u^ni h» very inadeouate to meet total needs. 
We believe that it is the responsibilitv of 
the Government of India to assist State 
Governments establish a number of gooo 
quality institutions. We have explained 
earlier how a pation-wide movement for 
school improvement should be developed 


over the next ten y^rs and recommended 
a target erf raiang at least iO per c^t ot 
institutions to a higher lev^ and establish¬ 
ing at least one good secondary school in 
^ch communiW developm^it block. We 
suggest that Stke Governments should be 
reciuested to prepare concrete phased pro¬ 
grammes for this purpose and that the 
finances needed should be shared between 
the Centre and the State Governments on 
a matching basis during the next two plans 

(3) Scholorships. We have recommended 
already that, for the next two plan®, there 
should be a centrally-sponsored programme 
for the development of scholarships at the 
school ctage * 

(4) High Level Examinations. The Cen¬ 
tral Board of Secondary Education should 
conduct some high standard examinations 
in individual school subjects at two levels— 
Classes X and XIl—in consultation with thp 
National Board of School Education. Curri¬ 
cula for these examinations should be pr^- 
ccribed in relation to the national standards 
For instance, these mav be related to tht 
projected national standards five or ten years 
hence or what is attained in some 'rf the 
best schools in the country under the present 
.standards A beginning mav be mnd'^ wilb 
mathematics and science subiect® and other 
subjects mav be included in the nrogramm* 
in due course. It should be onen to thr 
student of anv recognized secondarv schoo' 
in the country to ann^’^r at these examina¬ 
tions and he .should be awarded n certificate 
about his performance therein, separately 
for each subject. We tru®t that such exami- 
nation.s. when instituted, would gradually 
become more popular and would help ir 
raising standards 

InBEPKNDENT ANT) UNRECOGNIZED ScUOOl S 

10.77. Educational Institutions On^side the 
Common School System of Public Education. 

Private schools have a right to exist undei 
the pre®ent Con.stitution. irrespective of thr 
fact whether they are or are not recognized 
or aided by the State. For instance, Article 
30 lavs down that *all minorities, whether 
based in religion or language, shall have the 
right to establish and administer educational 
institutions of ffieir choice* and that these 
shall not be discriminated against in matter.® 
relating to grant-ln-aid on the ground that 


T C3i:q)ter VTI. 
2 VI, 
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they belong to such minorities. Articles 
28 (1) and 28 (2) imply that all citizens snail 
have the treedom to estaoiisn private edu¬ 
cational institutions in order to provide 
religious instruction of their choice. The 
ri^t to establish private schools for any 
purpose whatsoever nas also been given to 
all citizens under clauses (c) and (g) of 
Article 19 which provide that ah citizens 
snail have the right *to form associations* 
and ’to practise any profession, or to carr> 
on any occupation, trade or business’ and 
which obviously cover the right oi indivi¬ 
duals and groups to establish and conduct 
educational institutions of their choice. 
Private schools may, therefore, be estab¬ 
lished under these provisions of the Consti¬ 
tution and, if they do not seek aid or recog¬ 
nition from the State, they will have to be 
treated as being outside the national system 
of public education. 

10.78. These institutions can be divided 
into two convenient groups: independent 
schools, and unrecognized institutions. 

10.79. The Independent Schools. The inde¬ 
pendent schools generally charge high rates 
oi lees, pay higher scales of salary to their 
teachers and adopt English as the medium 
ol instruction. The number of these schools 
is almost microscopic in relation to the total 
number of educational institutions in India. 
But they have a very high prestige, partly 
because of their standards and traditions, 
but mainly because the children of the most 
powerful groups in society attend them. 

stated earlier, these schools create an 
important problem in social integration by 
segregating the richer classes from the rest 
of the community. As a partial step to 
mitigate this evil, the Government of India 
has started a programme of scholarships 
under which about 200 gifted students a 
year are selected under a national competi¬ 
tion and sent to the independent schools. 
The number of these students is too small to 
produce any noticeable impact. 

10.80. The Unrecognized Institutions. 

These form a very heterogeneous group 
about which little is known. It includes, 
for instance, a large number of pre-schools 
in urban areas which do not seek recogni¬ 
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tion; coaching classes of various types 
which do more harm than good; private 
institutions which are striving for recogni¬ 
tion but whose standards are so bad that 
they have not been able to earn it; institu¬ 
tions which insist on a form of religious 
instruction that is contrary to the Constitu¬ 
tion or are restricted to certain castes or 
communities; and some institutions which 
deliberately desire, for some reason or the 
other, to remain outside the official system 
of education. Some of these do useful worit; 
but others make a negative contribution to 
education and society. It is not possible, 
under the provisions of the Constitution to 
prevent such schools from coming into 
existence. The State Education Depart- 
iiients cannot control them at present be¬ 
cause they seek neither recognition nor aid. 
But a time has probably arrived when the 
first steps towards ultimate regulation have 
lo be taken and it may be desirable to intro¬ 
duce legislation for the compulsory regis¬ 
tration of all educational institutions and to 
make it an offence to conduct an unregis¬ 
tered institution. Power should also be 
vested in the State Government to remove 
any educational institution from the register 
on all or any of the following grounds: (1) 
the school premises or any parts thereof are 
unsuitable for a school; (2) the accommo¬ 
dation provided at the school premises is 
inadequate or unsuitable, having regard to 
the number, ages and sex of the pupils 
attending the school; (3) efficient and 
suitable instruction is not being provided 
at the school having regard to the ages and 
sex of the pupils attending tiiereat; zmd (4) 
the proprietor of the school or any teacher 
employed therein is not a proper person to 
be the proprietor of an independent school 
or to be a teacher in the school, as the case 
may be. But before the final decision to 
remove the institution from the register is 
taken, it should be served with a notice 
specifying the charges against it and giving 
It adequate time to comply with the require¬ 
ments. It should also have the right to 
appeal to a fecial tribunal set up for the 
purpose. This modest measure would serve 
the immediate need of the situation and 
further action may be taken in the light of 
experience gained.* 


I The made above are based on the Education Act, 1944 in England. 
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Objectives of Universities 


11.01. Pandit •^awaharlal Nehru, in his 
(Xinvocation address to the University of 
Allahabad in 1947, thus summed up the 
basic objectives of the university and its 
role in national life: *A university stands 
lor humanism, for tolerance, for reason, for 
the adventure of ideas and for the search of 
truth. It stands for the onward march of 
the human race towards even higher ob¬ 
jectives. If the universities discharge their 
duties adequately, then it is well with the 
nation and the people’. These great words 
highlight the basic truth that universities 
have a crucial part to play in the life, wel¬ 
fare and strength of a nation^ They can, 
however, fill this role only if they owe un¬ 
compromising loyalty to certain funda¬ 
mental values of life. They are essentially 
a community of teachers and students 
where, in some way, aU learn from one 
another or, at any rate, strive to do so. 
Their principal object is to deepen man’s 
understanding of the universe and of him¬ 
self—in body, mind and spirit, to disseminate 
this understanding throughout society and 
to apply it in the service of mankind. They 
are the dwelling places of ideas and idea¬ 
lism, and expect high standards of conduct 
and integrity from all their members. Theirs 
is the pursuit of truth and excellence 
in all its diversity—a pursuit which needs, 


above all, courage and fearlessness. Great 
universities and timid people go ill together- 

11,02. While the fundamental values to 
which the universities owe their allegiance 
are largely unrelated to time or circum¬ 
stance, their functions change from time to 
time. In the rapidly changing contemporary 
w'orld, universities are undergoing profound 
changes in their scope, functions and orga¬ 
nization and are in a process of rapid 
evolution. Their tasks are no Imiger con- 
iined to the two traditional functions of 
teaching and advancement of knowledge- 
They are assuming new functions and the 
older ones are increasing in range, depth 
and complexity. In broad terms, the func¬ 
tions of the universities in the modern world 
may be said to be: 

— to seek and cultivate new know¬ 

ledge, to engage vigorously and 
fearlessly in the pursuit of truth, 
and to interpret old knowledge and 
beliefs in the light of new needs and 
discoveries; 

— to provide the right kind of leader¬ 

ship in all walks of life, to identify 
gifted youth and help them develop 
their potential to the full by culti¬ 
vating physical fitness, developing 
the powers of the mind and culti¬ 
vating right interests, attitudes and 
moral and intellectual values; 
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— to provide society with competent 

men and women trained in agricul¬ 
ture, arts, medicine, science and 
technolo^ and various other pro¬ 
fessions, who will also be cultivated 
individuals, imbued with a sense of 
social pur;K)se; 

— to strive to promote equality and 

social justice and to reduce social 
and cultural differences through 
diffusion of education; and 

~ to foster in the teachers and stu¬ 
dents, and through them in society 
generally, the attitudes and values 
needed lor developing the ‘good 
liie’ in individuals and society. 

Universities in India 

11.03. Historical Development. The an¬ 
cient universities in India were leading 
centres of learning in the contemporary 
world and attracted scholars and students 
from other countries. So did some f^ous 
centres of Islamic learning in the mediaeval 
period. But unfortunately these traditions 
did not survive and the modern universities 
were established, more than a hundred 
years ago, as exotic institutions created in 
imitation ot the London University as it 
then was. The earliest of these were the 
Universities ol Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras—all founded in 1357—and the Uni¬ 
versity of Allahabad, founded in 1837. They 
all began as purely examining bodies and 
continued to be so till the opening of the 
present century when the Indian Univer¬ 
sities Commission was appointed (1902) and 
the Indian Universities Act was passed 
(1904). As Lord Curzon observed; ‘How 
different is India! Here the university has 
no corporate existence in the same (i.c., as 
in Oxford or Cambridge) sense of the term; 
it is not a collection of buildings, it is 
scarcely even a site. It is a body that con¬ 
trols courses of study and sets examina¬ 
tion papers to the pupils of affiliated col¬ 
leges. They are not part of it. They are 
frequently not in the same city, sometimes 
not in the same province^’. The Govern¬ 
ment Resolution on Educational Policy 
(1913) accepted the ne^ for establishing 
more universities. It said ‘The <Iay is pro¬ 
bably far distant when India will be able to 
dispense altogeth«* with the affiliating um- 
versities. Bui it is necessary to restrict tne 
area over which the affiliating universities 


have control by securing, in the first in¬ 
stance, a separate university for each of the 
leading provinces in India wd secondly to 
create new local teaching and residential 
universities within each of the provinces in 
harmony with the best modem opinion as to 
the right road to educational efficiency*. As a 
result of this policy, six new universities 
came into existence between 1913 and 1921. 
A teaching, unitary and largely residential 
imiversity was established at Lucknow 
(1920). Recognition was also given to the 
efforts made by eminent Indians to break 
new ground in creating teaching univer¬ 
sities. For instance, the Banaras Hindu 
University, founded by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, was incorporated in 1916 and the 
Aligarh Muslim University, founded by Sir 
Sy^ Ahmed Khan, was incorporated in 

1920. In the meanwhile, two princely States 
also established universities for their areas, 
Mysore in 1916 and Osmania in 1918, the 
latter making history by the adoption of 
Urdu as the medium of education^. After 

1921, when education was transferred to 
Indian control, the development of univer¬ 
sities was much faster and during the next 
26 years, nine more xmiversities were estab¬ 
lished. After the attainment of independ¬ 
ence, there has been a much more rapid 
expansion in the field of higher education. 
The number of universities has increased 
from 19 to 64. In addition, nine institutions 
liave been 'deemed to be universities’ under 
Section 3 of the UGC Act- The details about 
these will be found in the note at the end 
of this chapter. But even this expansion 
has not fulfilled the needs of the situation. 

11.04. Special Rei^Kiiisibilities. The general 
objectives of university education given 
earlier apply equally to Indian universities. 
They have, in addition, some special respon¬ 
sibilities in the present state of our social 
and educational development. First and 
foremost, they must learn to strive to serve 
as the ‘conscience of the nation’, as asses¬ 
sors of the national way of lif^^^d this 
responsibility becomes all th^ grrater in 
the absence of an eniightemed public 
opinion. There are so many new pulls 
and forces (as well as old ones) operating 
in our national life—as, indeed, in the life 
of man as a whole—^that its balance has 
become very precarious; and there is a 
danger of losing our bearings unless uni¬ 
versities are able to play this role adequate¬ 
ly by involving themselves deeply in the 
study and evaluation of tiie social 


1 Lord Cwrzm in indkiy VoL II, p.35. ^ 

2 The SJsI D T Indian Women’s University was founded by Maharshi Ai^sabib Karve m 1916 and it used Marath 
andGukocaU as the media ot education. It was, howrever, incorporated much Jater m I949. 
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process. Sudi irivtdvement is vital 
since the universities are pre-eminently the 
forum for a critical assessment of society— 
sympathetic, objective, unafraid—whose 
partiality and motives ^umot be suspected. 
So far, the Indian universities have not 
performed this faction adequately. This 
may be due either to s^pathy or failure to 
recognize the importance of this role or to 
the traditional belief that scholarship and 
academic excellence thrive only in isolation 
from the clamour of the multitude. In 
some eases, an apprehension of the dis¬ 
pleasure of the authorities or influential 
vested interests, which may not take kindly 
to their opin»o.is and criticisms, may also 
have worked as a deterrent. To discharge 
this function properly, the university 
teachers ^ould cultivate not only intellec¬ 
tual integrity, courage and scientific 
knowledge but also win public confidence. 
Unless they have the high ambition to make 
an impact on the quality of social thinking 
and «ideavour, they will not be able to help 
in moulding a new society which will not 
merely cherish high values but actually 
provide opportunities for living by them. 
For this purpose, it is necessary, as a first 
step, to develop the universities themselves 
into communities wheie .sUch values are 
prized and practised. 

11.05, From this point of view, the 
universities must learn to encourage 
individuality, variety and dissent, within a 
climate of tolerance. Dissent there is, even 
now, but usually of a superficial or sensa- 
ticmal kind of which many manifestations 
can be seen in India and abroad. The general 
tendency, however, is to produce the 
'organization man’ who is afraid to challenge 
the accepted pattern of social behaviour and 
social institutions at the intellectual level 
and who is too often anxious to worm 
himself into the good graces of the people 
who count so that he may be able to ‘get on’ 
in life. A university should have no truck 
with this type of mind. Its business is not 
primarily to give society what it loants but 
what it nee(5 and obviously they are not 
always identical. It is not a ‘commimity 
service station’, passively responding to 
popular demands and thereby endangering 
its intellectual integrity. Nor is it an ivory 
tower into which students and teachers can 
withdraw for a time for teaching or research, 
accepting no responsibility for the improve¬ 
ment of society. It has to maintain an 
ambivalent position, balancing itself care¬ 
fully between commitment and detachment 
—commitment in action, detachment in 
thought. It must always be in a constant 


state of creative tension knowing where to 
interpret, where to criticise, where to 
pioneer and where to support traditional 
values. It can neither identify itself with 
the existing environment and institutions, 
nor yield uncritically to every kind of 
change, every passing pressure. This would 
be to surrender its basic integrity of outlook 
and judgment. It must ever stand ready to 
assimilate the new that is healthy and to 
eschew the old that is diseased. Such an 
attitude is challenging and can be unpleasant, 
for it needs courage to reject unduly 
complacent images of one’s individual or 
national life and overcome the many 
emotional blocks in the mind. The 
university can play this role adequately if 
it has faith in the power of the mind and 
helps others to share this faith. It must 
encourage, not only in its students but also 
in the general public, so far as possible, 
free and disinterested thinking which can 
challenge vested interests and established 
ways. This is the only way which holds 
out some hope that man will be able to 
live wisely and intelligently. 

11.06. Another special responsibility of the 
Indian universities is to develop pro¬ 
grammes of adult education in a big way 
and to that end, evolve a wide-spread 
network of part-time and correspondence 
courses. The universities have to provide 
these courses in all their faculties, not only 
as extra-mural preparation for their 
examinations, but also as programmes of 
in-service education of professional workers 
in all walks of life. General adult education 
programmes are also needed to create a 
unity of outlook and faith between the 
masses and the intelligentsia. An extension 
programme would include provision for 
training the intermediate leadership groups 
which, in the circumstances of today, may 
.not be in a position to enter the university 
but on whose understanding of, and identi¬ 
fication with, national problems, the future 
of the coun^ largely depends. Above all, 
it will require that universities function as 
agencies for a deep and carefol study of 
loc^ regional and national problems, to 
which Government, public and private 
organizations and industry, may turn for 
advice and guidance. 

1107. Yet another respon8il:dlity of the 
Indian universities in the present wntext is 
to strive to assist the sdK>ols in their 
attempts at qualitative self-improvement. 
For this purpose, univeraities should conduct 
experimental schools, run advanced courses 
for teachers in various school subjects, 
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assume greater reimonsibility for the train¬ 
ing of teachers at all levels, organize summer 
institutes for their in-service education, assist 
in the search for and development of talent, 
and develop new curricula, textbooks and 
teaching materials. These programmes of 
extension and school improvement have been 
discussed in detail elsewhere.' 

11.08. Perhaps the most onerous responsi¬ 
bility which the Indian universities now 
have is to shake off the heavy load of their 
early tradition which gives a dominant place 
to examinations, to improve standards all¬ 
round and by a symbiotic development of 
teaching and research, to create at least a few 
centres which would be comparable to those 
of their type in any other part of the world. 
This alone would heln to bring back the 
‘centre of gravity’ of Indian academic life 
within the country itself. We can do no 
better than to quote Sir Eric Ashby on this 
subject: 

Looking at Tndian Universities a century after 
their foundation, one cannot but help feel that 
thev have failed to adapt themselves suflRcientlv 
to the vast and unique opportunities which .sur¬ 
round them; thev seem to have lost enthusiasm 
and initiative under the crushing problems which 
have beset them. Despite three major commis¬ 
sions, thev have not been able to extricate them¬ 
selves from their own brief historv. With a few 
notable exceptions thev remain examining bo¬ 
dies and their students naturallv regard success 
in examination.** a« the sole end of an under¬ 
graduate caree” As universities multiply in 
number, their academic standards—^relative to 
tbftse elsewhere do not improve. And some¬ 
thin** ev*»n more serious than thi** happens: the 
universttles remain alien Implantations, not in¬ 
tegrated into the TCew India as th« writers of the 
Radhakrishnan Report fin its brilliant second 
chaote-) hoped they might be This is one rea¬ 
son why. to the observer from outside, the 
Indian intellectual remains a culturallv displac¬ 
ed person, nostalgically treasuring hi^ threads of 
communication with England. Notwithstandine 
ttie ^act that the leadership of modem India ife 
in the hands of statesmen more intellectual than 
perhaps are to he found in any other nation, 
there is in India fas Edward Shil.'; rece^j^ 
wrote! ‘no intellectual ecnranunlty*. This is <roe 
in part to the lew* of a hierarchy of cultural fitt- 
titutions in the country: and this in turn M ne* 
late*' to the fact that the universities hav^ ,pes- 
pooded too weakly to the challenge of Acetic 
culture. 


This failure of the university to meet dblA- 
lenge of Indian society has many comnfMK^pae 
es. but among the causes are undoubkM^... 
decisions made between lfB5 and 
elude from ttniver^tv .studies for haMF a ertilaBfy 
the whole of oriental 'earning and law 


to purvey to Hindus and Moslems a history and 
phflosophy whose roots lie exclusively in the 
Mediterranean and in Christianity; to communi¬ 
cate the examinable skeleton, of Jkiropean civili¬ 
zation without ensuring that the values and 
standards which give flesh to these bones are 
communicated too; to set up the external para¬ 
phernalia of a university without the warmth 
and fellowship of academic society; these are the 
handicaps against which Indian universities are 
still struggling and which prevent the university 
from becom’ntr the centre and focus of India’s 
intellectual life.® 


11.09. The responsibilities we have discus?;- 
ed so far are those which are specially re¬ 
lated to higher education and they should 
be read together with the general objec¬ 
tives of education stated earlier® to which 
all stages of education must contribute in 
some measure. For instance, the Indian 
universities must foster national consci¬ 
ousness. They should ensure ‘that every 
student who pas**es out of an Indian univer- 
sitv takes with him some understanding of 
India’s cultural heritage, its past achieve¬ 
ments and triumphs in the field of art, phi¬ 
losophy, science and so on. He should, in 
other words, know what he is heir to. This 
could, qiarhaps, best be done at the first de¬ 
gree gla^ where such a study could form a 
part fli «^pN)gramme of liberal education. 
It is^noteifiiirtlfy, in this connection, that all 
umwrnitty in America have to take 

a oiwrw Ih civilizati 


atm fobnvinced that a keen 
’Of btesft responsibilities of the 
part of all university tea- 
stnteits is indispensable to the 
lliBonPOvtlMli’ bfiWgher education we have in 
say so, these are a challenge 
%a>^. COi|8teice of the university men and 
'f^spneii fMl We trust it will be taken up in 
fe];foi«|iia5.s 


f^iammes of Development. To 
Hiwe ambitious objectives is no easy 
so in all our universities would 
i)yQf4 ^|;irifrder of investment in phvsical and 
moQplMflF terms which is now beyond our 
‘‘eadi and a large number of highly qua- 




dedicated teachers who are not 
What is necessary, therefore, is 
onceived and a comprehensive plan 
over the next twenty years and its 
s and sustained implementation. This 
'^^uld include, amongst others, the fol- 
" g programmes which have high prio- 



I T962. 

4 R^nefrt m of fl^Delhi, 1965, pp. 4-7. 
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— R radical improvement in the quality 
and standards of higher education 
and research: 

— expansion of higher education to 

meet the manpower needs of nation¬ 
al development and to some extent, 
the rising social ambitions and ex¬ 
pectations of the people; and 

— improvement of university organiza¬ 

tion and administration. 

We diall discuss these problems seriatim 
in this and the next two chapters. 

Some Problems to be Faced 

11.12. There is a general feeling in India 
that the situation in higher education is un¬ 
satisfactory and even alarming in some 
ways, that the average standards have been 
falling and that rapid expansion has result¬ 
ed in lowering quality. The examination 
results, the reports of Public Service Com¬ 
missions, the views of employers and the 
assessment of teachers themselves, the re¬ 
sults of research done—all seem to support 
this conclusion. In view of the difficulties 
inherent in the objective measurement of 
standards over a given period and as no seri¬ 
ous attempt to measure standards has been 
undertaken so far, it is difficult to say defi¬ 
nitely to what extent and in what respects, 
they have been falling. What is, hcwvever, 
apparent and really matters Is that over a 
large area of education, the content and 
quality are inad^uate for our pr^nt needs 
and future requirements, and compare un¬ 
favourably with the average ^nds^rds in 
other educationally advanced countties. 
What is worse, the large gap between the 
standards in our country and those in the 
advanced countries is widening rapidly. 
Many of our educationists and Public men, 
however, have not fully realized hOw 
serious are the actual conditions, academic 
and physical, that obtain in the colleges 
and universities. Even those who are broad¬ 
ly aware of the situation, fail to notice its 
poignancy because they have become used 
to such conditions. It 'would, therefore, be 
useful to describe them briefly. 

11.13. The existing situation in higher edu¬ 
cation during the academic year broadly 
alternates between slackness nnd shnaiitr— 
slackness during the session, st>*ain the 
time of examinations. In many of the weak^ 
er colleges and universities, a mafority . 
teachers teach mechanically a'^d listle^y. 
The subjects in which they lecture do not 
often involve their intellectual passion. They 
do not usually have a part in the formiila»>: 
tion of the syllabus which they are requi*^ 
ed^ to teach, nor do they make—^with a few^ 
bright exceptions—experiment.s in methods 


of teaching. There is little enthusiasm for 
learning or discovery of new truths because 
research is not considered an integral part 
of their duties and whatever research is done 
is usually of unconvincing quality. In the 
absence of a ‘research impregnated’ atmos¬ 
phere, even the intellectually ambitious 
younger members of the staff are soon 
caught up in the general atmosphere of 
indifference or cynicism. A large proportion 
of teachers suffer from flnancial worries— 
particularly in colleges where grades are 
low—and are often unable to buy any books 
or journals. Even the physical conditions 
of vrork discourage serious, undistracted 
study or intellectual dialogue with their 
colleagues. U§ually. there is one staff 
common room which is not large enough 
even to accommodate all the members of 
the faculty. In some of the institutions, 
there are additional factors which are un¬ 
congenial for the development of intellec¬ 
tual vitality. The hierarchical concentra¬ 
tion of authority within the departments 
and colleges, the atmosphere of distrust 
between senior and iunior teachers, the 
cvnicism about administrative authorities, 
the unseemlv conflicts about offices and 
positions and the attitude of envy towards 
persons of superior attainments—all have 
contributed to the deadening of the spirit 
of intellectual curiosity and adventure. 
Some of the members are diverted from 
intellectual concerns into intrigue and con¬ 
flict over the small administrative or finaP- 
cial nrizes afforded bv Indian academic life. 
On top of all this, the btireaucratic structure 
within which research has to be done, the 
dependence on tho approval of indifferent 
superiors, the elaborate procedures through 
which eauinment made abroad has to he 
obtained, the difficulties in the mainten¬ 
ance and repair of eaulpment once obtain¬ 
ed and in e‘?tab1ishing contact with 
researchers working on relat,^ri subiects, 
have all had a depres.sing effect on the 
moralo of teachers and on the ouality and 
quantity of their research output. 

11.14. The situation with regard to the 
.students is no better Manv now come from 
comparatively or entirely uneducated homes 
and am ill-prepared at the secondarv level 
to undertake genuine universitv work; they 
haveyift^ expert^^nce of indeoendept stiidv: 
their curiosity is utiqufckened and learning 
for is mainlv a matter of mechanical 

memorTzatTon. There is, as a rule, little 
diseii^'on of ’ntellecttial matters with their 
' students; thejr main duty 

, is ,to be to attend uninteresting 

usiiafly given in a language which 
they understand inadequately. When the 
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medium is an Indian language, there is a 
dearth of suitable textbool^ and supplemen¬ 
tary literature necessary to achieve com¬ 
petence in their subjects. Many of them 
cannot be expected to read textbooks in 
English because it has not become for them 
the language of the library. The capacities 
of the ^tter students are not fully stretched 
by curricular offerings or the stimulus which 
inspiring teachers could provide. In addi¬ 
tion, a large majority of students are beset 
with toancial worries which make concen¬ 
tration on academic work difficult. 

11.15. This may appear an exaggerated 
picture. But it is not. If anything, it errs 
on the side of underestimation. It is, of 
course, true that there are ungnt exceptions 
to this dark picture which one must graxe- 
fully acknowledge. But taken all in all, the 
ideal of academic excellence is confined to 
a minority of teachers and students who 
have to keep it alive against the downward 
pressure of discouraging circumstances. 

11.16. This situation has been in existence 
for a long time. What is new is the magni¬ 
tude of tne problems and their acceiili;auon 
as a result of the extraordinarily rap.d ex¬ 
pansion of higher education and the deve¬ 
lopment of new expecutions m the post¬ 
independence era. In the past, the need for 
a better, more effective eaucation was not 
lelt so keenly because, so long as India did 
not supply the higher cadres of its own rul¬ 
ing cl a s s—or did so to a limited extent—the 
efficiency and effectiveness ot its intelligent¬ 
sia was of secondary importance irom the 
point of view of the tasks it was expected 
to perform. Now that the responsibility loi 
the progress of the counti'y squarely i csts 
on us we cannot afford to plead any alibis- 
The quality of education, therefore, becom¬ 
es of crucial significance. As the number 
of Jobs and positions to be filled with highly 
trained persons increases, the discrepancy 
between need arui the capacity to meet the 
need is widening. It is obvious that, if 
higher education is not radically improved, 
our administration and technical progress, 
our intellectual standards and social advance 
will all be most seriously handicapped. 

Establishment or Major Universities 

11.17. Tfee Pw^osal. While the need to 
improve higher education is widely recog¬ 
nized, difficulties begin when one tries to 
discuss the remedies. The most common 
suggestions put forward in this regard are 
usually ittst the reverse of the defects des¬ 
cribed STOve. They try to bring the needed 


reforms into being through administrative 
measures, without taking into account the 
limited resources of finance and personnel 
available for such reforms or the adminis¬ 
trative and political inhibitions operating 
against their realization. Indeed, it might 
be said without much exaggeration that 
many of the proposed remedies pre-suppose 
the existence of conditions which, if they 
really existed, would have made the reforms 
unnecessary! It is, ihereiore, imperative 
that we should adopt some new plan of 
action which would be both realistic and 
effective. 

11.18. The new strategy that we propose 
has two important aspects. The first is the 
need to concentrate scarce human resources 
and not to scatter them over too wide an 
area. Even at present, our own universities 
and colleges produce a .small number of out¬ 
standing Indian scientists and scholars who, 
if they were to enter upon an academic car¬ 
eer u.ider the right conditions, would be 
able to make a great contribution to the 
improvement of our academic standards. 
But, apart from the fact thi^r they are too 
few compared to our inherent national capa¬ 
city and our population, they are unfortu¬ 
nately sesltered thinly and at random over 
the entire system of higher education and 
have to work in comparative isolation and 
und.r unfavourable conditions; the burden 
of a heavy leaching load; large classes of un¬ 
challenging students; apathetic or intellec¬ 
tually unambitious colleagues; and an admi¬ 
nistrative system which intentionally or un¬ 
intentionally does not encourage and, in 
some cases, even actively discourages high 
intellectual vitality and motivation. The 
able persons, who could have provided the 
required leavening are thus rendered in¬ 
effectual when they are so scattered and 
what is worse, their own creative powers de¬ 
cay under such conditions. On the other 
hand, experience has shown that the best 
results follow where a goodly number of 
persons of high potentialities come together 
in face-to-face intellectual communities and, 
by their constant dialogue and communica¬ 
tion, stimulate each other to put forth their 
best creative efforts. If there is high quality 
of personnel, it makes all the difference 
whether people work in relative isolation 
resulting eventually in stagnation or in 
vigorous self-activating groups. 

11 . 19 . The most important reform that we 
envisage is the development of live or six of 
what we may call ‘major’ univo :sities where 
conditions may be provided, both as to staff 
and students as well as to the necessary 
equipment and atmosphere, to make first 
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class postgraduate work and research pos¬ 
sible. The standards of these major uni¬ 
versities should be comparable to the best 
institutions of their type in any part of the 
world so that really gifted and promising 
students need not normally have to go 
abroad for receiving postgiaduate or re¬ 
search training. We consider that the de¬ 
velopment of a few of the most promising 
universities in India (including, we hope, 
one of the IITs and one agricuttuial uni¬ 
versity) to such a standard within the next 
ten y&sts is definitely practicable and 
should be taken up as a matter of high 
priority. 


11.20. Why do we make this proposal and 
regard it as crucial at this stage? There 
would be several advantages in creating 
such universities. In the first piace, they 
would make their existence felt oy their re¬ 
search and by the high standards of train¬ 
ing which they would provide lor their 
students. They would also supply a goodly 
portion of the outstanding personnel oeeded 
for the staffs of iin. v^ersities, colleges and 
other institutions oi higher education. In 
this way, their graduates may be expected 
to infuse into them the standards acquired 
in their own universities and to spread the 
ethos of genuine intellectual activity and de¬ 
votion into the institutions where they are 
employed. It is unfortunate that, ai pre¬ 
sent there are hardly any such universities 
in the country which perform this xhtal and 
catalytic role in the Indian academic world. 

11.21. One important advantage of these 
universities is that we would be able to pro¬ 
vide, within the country itself, first-rate 
postgraduate education comparable to that 
in educationally advanced nations. The 
scholars and scientists trained in these uni¬ 
versities will feel much more akin to their 
own centres of creativity. The importance 
assigned to foreign degrees whether they are 
of high or average or poor quality, will be 
considerably diminished and those who have 
not ‘returned’ from abroad would not feel 
at a disadvantage. We realize that it will 
still be necessaiy for Indian scientists and 
scholars to go abroad for purposes of fur¬ 
ther training, research or for consultation 
with their foreign colleagues. We have 
made certain proposals in the scheme of 
scholarships for this puipose. But instead of 


going abroad to receive first-rate post¬ 
graduate educations study abroad will pri¬ 
marily aim at bringing first class Indian 
scholars to work with distinguished scho¬ 
lars of international reputation. 

11.22. This concept of providing first-rale 
postgraduate education to talented young 
persons within the country received strong 
support from Prof. F. Seitz, President of the 
U.S. Academy of Sciences, and Prof. P, M. 
S. Blackett (President of the Royal Society). 
It would be worthwhile to quote from the 
convocation address lo the Univeisity of 
Leeds (England) delivered by Prof. Blackett 
in 1964- His remarks may or may not apply 
to some developing countries; they are cer¬ 
tainly relevant to Indian conditions: 

There are three reason.s why it seems to be 
exceedingly important that all developing coun¬ 
tries sh' uUl attempt as soon as possible to 
create facilities in the major subjects for first 
class higher degree work, so that normally a 
student ta .es his higher degree in his own coun¬ 
try. First, the present widespread practice of 
sending most bright students overseas to take a 
higher Oegree maxes it dilbcult to butid up native 
research .schooi-s in the universities because an 
adequate supply of re.search students is the life¬ 
blood of a creative unive sitv postgraduate de¬ 
partment. Following this it will be diOicult to 
keep gotxi .stud unle.ss- they h^ue an adequate 
number of postgraduate siudenl.-. Second, the 
loss of trained people to the developing countries, 
by oversea.s students not retunnng to their home- 
!and after taking their higher degrees abroad, will 
lie reduced. Third, it will save much forei^ ex- 
changv®. A three-year Ph.D. course will cost some 
£3,000. taking fees, maintenance and fares into 
consideration, and this is a direct drain on foreign 
exchange whether the money is pro\ idci by the 
State or privately. 

11.23- In addition, these universities 
would help Indian academic life to come 
into its own. At present, the ‘centre cf 
gravity' of Indian academic life is largely 
outside India. That is to say, our scholar 
and scientists working in fields whi(^ are 
internationally cultivated still lend to look 
outside India for judgment of their work, 
lor intellectual models of the problems 
which they study, for the books they read, 
and for their forum of appreciatkm and 
approval. This is damaging to our acade¬ 
mic life in a number of ways. First, Indian 
problems are not seen in their concreteness 
and particularity and as a r^ult, techniques 
and theories are not adapted to the Indian 
situation. SeconcUy, Indian academics stifier 


I According to the latest av» 3 able toformatioiiy is*393 Indian students and trains were studying in foreign countries 
on i-x-64. Of these, 1,353 students were studying arts, 1,652 Were stndying science, 4,191 engkieolng md techno¬ 
logy, and 1,402 medico sod veterinary science. The number in the USA was 7,x53» in West Getm^ 4,000, in 
the U.K. 2,798. in Canada 418, in Fiance 123 and in the USSR 76 , 
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frca» a certain lads of self-esteem and lose 
the confidence and courage necessary to try 
out new ways of attaching intellectual pro"- 
blems. When these major universities, com¬ 
parable to the best in any part of the world, 
have come into existence, we venture to hope 
that our scientists and scholars, instead of 
having to look to C^ord, Cambridge or 
Harvard or Moscow or Paris for insoi ration, 
would be able to look to centres within our 
own countrv for similar stimulation and 
guidance. This would be a change of the 
Neatest significance. Once the stimulus 
has become Tndianzed*. it could act much 
more continuously and be less dependent 
on costly and infrequent personal contacts. 
Also by becoming naturalized in the Indian 
pnvTonment it will be directed more con¬ 
fidently towards problems to which our 
scientists and scholars could give them¬ 
selves without feeling dislocated from their 
milieu. 


11.24. This should not be taken to imply 
that we wish to promote anv intellectual 
isolation or chauvinism—that vnll be the 
road to intellectual anarchv and disaster. 
No country, however outstanding its scien¬ 
tific nnd schola»*ly accomnl'shments. can be 
entirely self-sufficient. Bi f there is a great 
difference between participation in the world 
intellectual community simply from the 
oerinberv. as a reproducer or a marginal 
contributor to what has been disco\*ered or 
invented elsewhere, and participating as an 
equal in a process of creating, giving and 
receiving. We should strive for the latter 
position- 

11.25. A possible objection to these propo¬ 
sals may be that what is proposed here is not 
quite democratic, that it seeks to institute a 
svstem of elite education by favouring cer¬ 
tain institutions and impoverishing others. 
We recognize that our approach does in¬ 
volve at this stage a certain differentiation 
between the univ^sities. This ' is, how¬ 
ever. not oidy inevitable in an economy cf 
scarcity but is also the only sure and prac¬ 
ticable way to benefit all liltimately in the 
shortest time possible. Moreover, we must 
recoi^pe that pursuit of excellence im¬ 
plies and requires a discriminatory ap¬ 
proach; ar^ that to orovide equal resources 
to all irrespective cdE the quality of their 
performance and potentiality for grow th 
merely promotes mediocrity^ We are trying 
to establish a democratic social order in 
our country and obviwirfy a democracy 
cannot flouridi unless it has at its disposal 


the services of a highly trained and power¬ 
fully motivated educated class. Unless a 
system can be devised which will produce 
such persons in much larger numbers than 
is being -done at present, every aspect of 
the country’s development will be prejudi¬ 
cially affected. In fact, we may go further 
and say that there is always need for elite 
institutions in every academic system. The 
upper stratum of American higher edu¬ 
cation was developed in the first quarter of 
the present century, largely by the Ph.Ds 
from Chicago, Harvard and Columbia. The 
development of British higher education in 
the first half of the present century was 
largely due to the fact that, until recently, 
the staff of the new universities in most 
subjects was supplied by the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge which, by 1900, 
had taken their place as distinguished cen¬ 
tres of scholarship and high stendards of 
teaching. 

11.26. Impl^entation. We must now dx- 
mine how these major universities can be 
developed within the relatively short 
period of about a decade. The idea of 
establishing new universities for the pur¬ 
pose should be ruled out; it would involve 
a large and avoidable capital expenditure 
and delay the entire process of the improve¬ 
ment of higher education. The first step 
in the programme would, therefore, be for 
the UGC to select, as soon as possible, from 
amongst the existing universities, about six 
universities (including one of the UTs and 
one agricultural university) for develop¬ 
ment as major universities. 

11.27. A university selected for such de¬ 
velopment will have to do several things. 
It must make an effort to recruit students 
sufficiently qualified and endowed mentally 
to benefit from the superior training to be 
given. It must get together as quickly as 
possible an intellectually distinguished 
group of teachers who will be able to pro¬ 
vide the requisite training and make valu¬ 
able research contributions. And it should 
make an effort, to provide adequate facili¬ 
ties and satisfactory conditions of work- 
We shall examine these three essential con¬ 
ditions briefly. 

11.28. Recrnltment of Students. At pre¬ 
sent our students tend, by and large, to be 
recruited locally or on a State-wise basis 
and except for a few all-India institutions, 
the small number of students of superior 
capacity are usuallv swamped bv the large 
numbm of those who are not well prepar¬ 
ed for intensive higher education. In such 
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a situation, many of the gocd students 
lose their motivation for intellectual 
work and neither fulfil their own potentiali¬ 
ties nor stimulate one another ad^uately as 
they normally should in a good institution. 
They are not numerous and powerful 
enough to offset the downward drag of the 
uninterested or apathetic students, and in¬ 
stead of pulling the others upward, they 
themselves tend to become submerged in 
the mass. A major university of the kind 
We contemplate should have a ‘critical 
mass’ of students of outstanding capacity 
and promise. This is possible only if they 
are recruited on an all-India basis. We, 
therefore, recommend that a national 
scholarship scheme combined with a place¬ 
ment programme should be organized—the 
scholarships being tenable only at the major 
univemities or at others where well de¬ 
veloped centres of advanced study (to be 
discussed later) exist or in their approved 
constituent or affiliated colleges. The 
amount of these scholarships should cover 
all costs of university education e g., tui¬ 
tion and other university fees, maintenance, 
and allowance for textbooks and a small 
allowance for personal expenses. 

11.29. Each major university should be 
assigned a number of scholarships for the 
undergraduate stage which will provide it 
with enough talented students for its post¬ 
graduate classes. The actual number may 
be decided for each major universitv bv the 
UGC from year to year, in view of all the 
factors involved. Of these scholarships, 
about half should be from outside Ihe area 
of the univereity and half for students from 
inside its area. To avoid loss of time, a 
beginning may be made by making use 
of the existing examinations conducted by 
the universities and the State Boards of 
Secondaoy Education sunplemented by 
other data as recommended elsewhere. As 
far as possible, student should be selected 
from all the States and Union Territories. 
Each university may, if it considers it neces- 
^ry, administer a special test for the pur¬ 
pose or aU the major universities may 
jointly organize a national test as the TITs 
are doing at present. The scholarshii^ 
must be continued at the postgraduate 
level where smaller numbers are involv^ 
but the difficult problem of adjusting the 
standards of different universities has to be 
tackled. 

11.30. Recrottmwt «f Stair, building 
up a maior university, it will be necessary 

I Times Educational Supplameot, 


to conduct an energetic search Uiroughput 
the country for outstanding and pomising 
young persons for its teachkg and research 
staff. We recommend that each department 
or faculty should have a specially appointed 
persoimel advisory committee, whi(^ would 
work in close collaboration with the ap¬ 
pointing authorities of the university, to 
find faculty members in fields in which it is 
already distinguished or in which it seeks 
distinction. It should have, as a major 
responsibility, the search for the most out¬ 
standing and promising Ph.Ds, M.As. and 
M.Sc’s. and even brilliant rec^t graduates. 
The great merit of such committees lies in 
their informality and freedom from rigid 
procedures and this should be fully ensur¬ 
ed. They should scrutinize the lists of 
Indians abroad and the candidates avail¬ 
able within the country and the search for 
staff, instead of being limited to the State 
or the region, should be made nation-wide 
and, in a sense, world-wide. They should 
actively seek such candidates for appoint¬ 
ments and wherever necessary, offer them 
advance increments. What is even more 
important, they should be assured of re¬ 
search opportunities, opportunities for study 
leave and the possibility of achieving pro¬ 
fessional excellence. There should be room 
for flexibility in the appointments and 
promotions. The UGC should place at the 
disposal of each university a contingency 
fund which may be used to provide more 
attractive salaries to persons of exceptional 
promise and performance. However, the 
tendency to use it simply to reward or pro¬ 
mote persons who have passed the peak rt 
their creative powers should be strongly 
resisted. Moreover, it should be open to a 
university, on the advice of the Head, to 
reduce the number of posts for lecturers or 
readers and to use the money so saved to 
appoint additional professors where this is 
justified. Care should also ^ taken not to 
appoint men on an emergency basis. For 
instance, the appointing authorities .<»hould 
never say: *Thi$ post has to be filled; and. 
we hope, this person will be good enough’. 
It is better to leave a post unfilled or to 
make some temporary arrangements than 
to fill it with a person whose main quali¬ 
fication is availability. It is only Hnapired 
men—found, rewarded and planM firmly in 
the classroom—^who can and undoubtedly 

will give.our (universities and) 

colleges a new lustre, built on the myster¬ 
ious moments when mind confironts mind 
and a atudent suddenly Senses the power 
and richness of his own Intellect.*^ 
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11.3L Centres of Advanced Study. Partly 
as a preparation and partly as a conse¬ 
quence of the establishment of these major, 
universities, it is necessary to strengthen* 
and expand the UGC programme of the 
establishment of centres of advanced study. 
One way of doing this will be to establish 
‘clusters’ of advanced centres in some of 
the universities as has been done, lor in¬ 
stance in Delhi University. They will add 
strength to, and enrich, one another and be 
specially helpful in promoting inter¬ 
disciplinary research. In other cases, a 
cluster of centres may not be possible and 
we may have to begin w’ith a single centre. 
While these centres will be mainly con¬ 
cerned w'ith postgraduate teaching and re¬ 
search, every care should be taken to see 
that they do not become isolated from the 
rest of the university and do not develop a 
kind of academic snobbishness towards 
other departments or undergraduate teach¬ 
ing. In fact, they are essentially meant to 
help in raising the standard of the depart¬ 
ments and the universit>' as a w’hole. We 
would recommend the establishment of 
about fifty such centres, including some in 
modern Indian languages over the next five 
to ten years. At least one of them should 
concentrate on developing an inter-discipli¬ 
nary approach to education. The of her 
areas which are not covered in the scheme 
at present are agriculture, engineering, 
medicine and modem Indian languages. We 
recommend that the scheme should be ex¬ 
tended to these also. 


leagues. This should consist of all 
the professors in the department 
and a number of readers and lectur¬ 
ers elected by the staff. We sug¬ 
gest that it might meet at least 
three times a year to discuss the 
academic programme of the de¬ 
partment and related matters, its 
proceedings being circulated to the 
faculty of the Academic Council. 
In fact, the setting up of such de¬ 
partmental committees would be 
useful in all departments, whether 
it has a centre of advanced study 
or not. 

(2) A centre once established should 
not be taken to mean that it will 
continue to be there irrespective of 
its work and performance. The pri¬ 
vilege of being a centre of advanc¬ 
ed study must, as it were, be con¬ 
tinually earned and deserved. 

(3) The original selection of a uni¬ 
versity department as a centre 
should be made on the basis of the 
quality and extent of work already 
done by it. its reputation for good 
teaching, its contribution to re¬ 
search and its potentiality for fur¬ 
ther development. The process of 
selection should be so devised that 
it will win the confidence of the 
universities and the academic com¬ 
munity generally. 


11.32. Provlsloii of Facilities. We need 
hardly emphasize that it will be necessary 
to provide* adequate facilities and fatis- 
factory conditions of work for this critical 
mass of gifted students and teachers as¬ 
sembled in the major universities. The 
programme need not necessarily be very 
costly, especially if the emphasis is on 
austerity and utilitv rather than on ostem 
tation and luxury. In fact, we look forward 
to the major universities giving a lead m 
reducing expenditure on buildings and 
equipment. 


11.33. Some General Suggestions. We 
would like make the following sugges¬ 
tions regarding the selection, periodical re¬ 
view and management of the centres of ad¬ 
vanced study: 


(1) The administration of a centre, sub¬ 
ject to the overall supervismn of 
the university’s Executive Council, 
should be the responsibility of its 
director assisted by a small but r^ 
presentative committee of his coi- 


(4) Each centre of advanced study 
should have, say, once in three to 
five years, a visiting committee, 
consisting of outstanding Indian 
and. where possible and necessary, 
foreign experts who will conduct a 
review and appraisal of the ac¬ 
complishments of the centre. These 
visiting committees should not in¬ 
clude members of the centre under 
review and they must not hesitate 
to be outspokenly critical where 
such criticism is called for. Above 
all, thev must concentrate on offer¬ 
ing positive suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of teaching and research 
within the centre. 

11.34. Extenston of Excellence to ottier 
Departemto. Steps should be taken to en¬ 
sure that the standards of the centres of 
advanced study, whether in the major or 
other universities, are extended, as early m 
possible, to other departments and to affi¬ 
liated colleges. For this purpose, we make 
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the following suggestions: 

(1) The centres within a university 
should function in close "collabor¬ 
ation with other centres and de¬ 
partments which are not centres of 
advanced study and measures 
should be adopted to involve the 
entire staff of the university in 
functioning as an intellectually 
effective community. 

(2) The major universities should con¬ 
stantly strive to enlarge the area of 
their excellence. For this purpose, 
they might be given a grant in pro¬ 
portion to the number of centres 
they already possess, to be used 
for the puipose of raising other 
departments within the university 
to their level. Such grants, given 
in the first instance, for five years 
for what we might call ‘aspirant 
centres’ should be used for the re¬ 
cruitment of adequate staff and the 
acquisition of equipment and books. 
They may be renewed for a second 
five year period if the progress is 
satisfactory. 

(3) Centres for advanced study should 
seek to bring the relevant teachers 
of their affiliated colleges into 
closer contact with their work. We 
suggest that the better qualified and 
more interested teachers of the 
affiliated colleges should be en¬ 
couraged to attend staff and post¬ 
graduate seminars of the ceptre.^ 
Opportunities for research within 
the framework of the centre should 
be provided for college teachers if 
they are judged to be qualified for 
the purpose and their research 
schemes are approved. They should 
have the privilege of using the 
facilities of the centre to .supple¬ 
ment the resources of their col¬ 
leges. Study leave should be per¬ 
mitted for this purpose and, where 
the college cannot afford to pay the 
teacher’s salary, the expenditure 
may be met out of the funds of the 
Centre. It should also be possible 
to make available, to the major 
universities, specially earmarked 
grants lor the upgrading of their 
^xiUeges out of the funds allocated 
by the UGG for the improvement 
of colleges. If, in spite of all the 
guidance and assistance provided. 

X Thk privilege abo be exttoded to poetgti^ 

dBliieegedlleget. 


the colleges fail to impi^e and to 
produce the desired results, the 
^ universities should seriously Con¬ 

sider the possibility of using their 
powers to disaffiliate them. 

11.35. Finaiicisl Support. It is obvious 
that the development of these major uni¬ 
versities, as indicated above, will require 
considerable investment of funds in capi¬ 
tal expenditure and the running costs will 
also be heavy. It is essential that the ex¬ 
penditure required for their development— 
both capital and recurring—should be place- 
ed at the disposal of the UGC by the Cent¬ 
ral Government. 

Improvement of Other Universities and 
Afpiuated Colleges 

11.36. Side by side with the development 
of these major universities and centres of 
advanced study, measures must also be 
adopted to ensure that the excellence gene¬ 
rated in them is gradually extended to 
other universities and affiliated colleges so 
that standards in the entire system of higher 
education are upgraded in due course. It 
is to the discussion of this second part of 
the programme for the improvement of 
higher education that we now turn. 


11.37. Supply of Teachers for Higher Edu- 
catitm. One of the important contributions 
which the major universities can make to 
the development of the other universities 
and affiliated colleges, as pointed out earlier, 
is to provide them with teachers of quality. 
Steps have to be taken to ensure this and 
for this purpose, we make the following 
proposals: 

(1) Every effort should be made to in¬ 
duce talented students from the 
universities to join the teaching 
profession and to place a majority 
of them in universities and colleges, 
other than their own, so that they 
can help to raise standards. The 
UGC should maintain a central 
clearing-house agency for the pur¬ 
pose and supply the data about 
these young scholars to universities 
and colleges and supply them with 
information about available jobs. 

<2) With a view to facilitating the re¬ 
cruitment of outstanding persons 

_ to the teaching profesaon, the 

•ad idvuioed third'y<^sr uadergreduste undents of tb^c 
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UGrC should sponsor a siheme for 
instituting a number of fellowships 
for the purpose. The fellowships 
should be at three levels--lectu¬ 
rers, readers and professors. Out¬ 
standing persons, who may other¬ 
wise be lost to the profession, 
should be granted these fellow¬ 
ships and seconded to work in suit¬ 
able departments of universities, 
care being taken to see that they 
are appointed against permanent 
posts as early as possible. 

(3> The univeisiiKs and affiliated col¬ 
leges .should be encouraged, so lai 
as possible, to pre-select their new 
teachers and attach them to the 
major universities for about a year 
during which period they will 
come into contact with some out¬ 
standing teachers in their own and 
allied fields, will receive orienta¬ 
tion towards their chosen profes¬ 
sion and perhaps study schemes 
and techniques of research adopt¬ 
ed there. 

Ill course of lime, as the graduates of the 
major univoisitios and centres of advanced 
study find appointments in the other uni- 
versPiies and colleges, they will cair> over 
their traditions of work and .scholarship to 
their colleges and it is likely that they will 
be more actively receptive to the new ideas 
emanating from’ their universities and more 
disposed to enter into an intellectual dia¬ 
logue with them. The influence cf the 
major universities will thus pass into other 
sectors of higher education and help in 
raising standards. 

11.38. This process of extending the stand¬ 
ards of the major universities should be 
fostered by the UGC by adopting, amongst 
others, the following devices: 

(1) Strong inter-university links should 
be formed among members of the 
centres of advanced study, members 
of aspirant centres, leading univer¬ 
sity departments and outstanding 
ai^iated colleges, in particular 
fields of resear^. For this purpose, 
small two to three-day conferences 
at which a few papers are presented 
and a critical and constructive dis¬ 
cussion forms the main part of the 
agetl^ar should be encouraged on a 
fairiy"^iarge scale. The funds re¬ 
quired for the purpose should be in¬ 
cluded in the grants to the centres. 


(2> Invitations may be given to pro¬ 
mising scholars and scientists from 
other universities or affiliated col¬ 
leges to do research and to conduct 
seminars (say for a term or a 
session) at one of the centres of ad¬ 
vanced study. It would contribute 
10 their intellectual refreshment 
and give an incentive to the staff of 
the other universities and colleges 
to strive to win the distinction and 
the advantages of such an invitation. 

11.39. Development of Other Universi¬ 
ties. The universities, which are not major 
universities, should also strive to develop 
hign standards, to begin with, at least in 
one or two departments, by due concentra¬ 
tion of resources and by securing compe¬ 
tent teachers. If they do so, the UGC should 
give them special grants on the basis of 
merit. When a university department is 
thus raised to a high level, its further ele¬ 
vation to the status of an aspirant centre 
may be considered; and. if it satisfies the 
conditions laid down, it may be assisted 
iinanciaiiy for a period of five years in the 
iirst instance. If its progress is satisfactc^', 
the department could be developed, in Sae 
course, into a full-fledged centre of advanc¬ 
ed study. We hope that once this process 
starts, it will be possible to raise quite a 
number of the universities to a reasonably 
high stancaid by the end of the century, 

11.40. Development of Affiliated Col¬ 
leges. We have to recognize that the 
standard of the first degree and other post¬ 
graduate wc k in the bulk of affiliated col¬ 
leges cannot be, in general, the same as that 
of the education imparted in university de¬ 
partments. The latter will usually have a 
more balanced combination of teaching and 
research than in a college, better staff, 
better qualified students and better re¬ 
sources. 

11,41. At the same time, there are several 
colleges of long standing which have done 
and are doing as good work as any good 
university and it should be an objective of 
educational policy to encourage them. The 
major universities should specially help 
them in every possible way. They will gel 
many of their teachers from them and will 
be inevitably drawn in a healthy competi¬ 
tion for raising standards. To assist in 
this process, we make the following recom¬ 
mendations: 

(1) Affiliated colleges should be classified 
in terms of the level of their performance. 
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Fur instance, the criteria for this purpose 
may, amongst others, include: 

— number and quality of stah; 

— numoer and general quality of 

students, 

— research output; 

— library facilities; 

— laboratory facilities for science stu¬ 
dents; 

— quality of student discipline; 

— performance of graduates of the col¬ 

lege in national scholarships exa¬ 
minations; 

— innovations in teaching procedures; 
and 

— examination results. 

The techniques of applying the above 
criteria in piactice must be worked out and 
the institutional machinery for the quin¬ 
quennial reviews of colleges on this basis 
must also be adequately provided. This 
classification should be used to provide spe¬ 
cial ‘merit' grants to desei'ving colleges. 
t'oT example, colleges which rank high on 
the list and continue to improve their pro¬ 
grammes and teaching should be given cer¬ 
tain advantages such as salary bonuses for 
their teachers, grants for libraries, laborato¬ 
ries and necessary amenities for staff ana 
students, etc., or colleges which have main¬ 
tained a good and effective library system 
for a period of, say, five years could be 
given matching grants to improve their 
libraries further. Similarly, colleges which, 
while maintaining other academic standards, 
have avoided serious breaches of discipline, 
might be given outright or matching grants 
for improved staff and student amenities, 
and so on. We are aware that such a sys¬ 
tem of college classification and grant-in- 
aid is beset with administrative difficulties. 
We, therefore, recommend that the UGC, in 
consultation with the universities and State 
Governments, should examine this qiwstion 
of classification of colleges in terms of level 
of achievement and make use of it in the 
allocation of grants to colleges under the 
fourth five year plan. 

(2) Finally, we should like to refer to the 
question of ‘autonomous’ colleges which has 
been under discussion for many years. 
Where there is an outstanding college (or 
a small cluster of very good colleges) mm- 


in a large university which has shown the 
capacity to improve itself markeoiy, consi- 
aeraiion snouia be given to granting it an 
autonomous status. This would, involve the 
power to frame its own rules oi admissions, 
to prescribe its courses of study, to conduct 
examinations and so on. The parent uni¬ 
versity's roie will be one of general supervi¬ 
sion and the actual conferment of the degree. 
The pnviiege cannot be conferred once 
and tor all—it will have to be continually 
earnea ana deserved—and it siiouid be open 
10 me university, alter caretul scrutiny oi 
tne position, to revoKe the autonomous 
status if tne college at any stage begins to 
deteriorate in its standards. We lecom- 
mend tnat pi'ovision for the recognition ot 
&ucn autonomous colleges be made in the 
consiiiuiion of the universities, it snould 
be possible, m our opinion, by the end of the 
fourth five year plan, to bring at least fifty 
Oi the best colleges under this category. 
Improvement of Teaching and Evaluation 
11.42. Improvenicni of Teaching. One of 
the most important leiorms needed in 
nigaer education is to improve leaching and 
evaluation. The existing conditions in this 
regard are extremely unnappy. Most of the 
leacnmg, tin comparatively recently, has 
been dominated by a syllabus which is many 
years out-of-date. In fact the position in 
many universities remains unchanged still. 
As the performance of students is assessed 
by a single external examination based on 
tne syllabus, an undue emphasis is placed 
on uninteiiigeni and selective cramming. 
Tne situation is further aggravated by rlgia 
rules which govern the selection of courses, 
by the inordinate amount of time that both 
students and teachers spend in formal class¬ 
room contacts, with the resulting lack of 
opportunity for independent study by the 
students and of adequate time for lecture- 
preparation by the teachers. If university 
teaching is to be vitalised, changes are need¬ 
ed on the following lines^: 

—more flexibility in the courses offer¬ 
ed and more freedom of choice by 
the students; 

—a marked reduction in the amount 
of formal instruction and a corres¬ 
ponding increase in tutorial work, 
discussion groups, seminars and in 
independent study; and 
—a change in the character of teach¬ 
ing to discourage cramming drasti¬ 
cally and to stimul ate curiosity, 

dready been dealt wkli m 


1 The aeedtoorieiime oaber^ teachers to ew and better methoie of teadiing has 
Qiapter IV. 
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problem-solving ability and origin¬ 
ality. 

11.43. The problem of introducing greater 
flexibility in the courses will be discussed 
in the next chapter. With regard to the 
formal lectures, we suggest that, in the uni¬ 
versities and the colleges, the number of 
formal classroom and laboratory hours 
should be somewhat reduced. The time thus 
saved should be devoted to independent 
study, under the guidance of instructors, to 
assi^ed reading, writing of essays, solving 
of scientific and mathematical problems, 
and small research projects in which ihe 
student seeks out and learns to use inde¬ 
pendently the books and documents he 
needs. Every effort should be made to 
challenge and stretch the minds of the 
students by assigning them more exact¬ 
ing reading assignments, asking them 
to solve more difficult problems and 
providing opportunities for independent 
.'itudy of subjects in which they become 
especially interested. In addition, the stu¬ 
dents should be encouraged to do much 
more genera] reading than they do at pre¬ 
sent, both during the academic year and in 
vacation periods. This highlights the im¬ 
portance of building up good libraries, both 
:n universities and in colleges. 

11.44. Development of Libraries. With 
over increasing enrolment in universities 
and colleges, the demand for library service 
has been constantly growing. Unlike the 
past, the librar\’ staff have now to cater to 
*he diverse needs of undergraduates, post¬ 
graduates and research scholars. It should 
be realized that modem university libra¬ 
ries are also required to serve a larger num- 
ber of academic departments and to per¬ 
form new functions like indexing and abs¬ 
tracting. Moreover, the present position of 
expenditure on books and periodicals is not 
.satisfactor>\ It is only in four universities 
that expenditure on books and periodicals 
is more than 5 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture as shown below: 


Percentage of total 
expenditure 

No. of 
universities' 

Lew than i per cent 

• 5 

I to 5 . 

• 34 

5 per cent and above 

4 


11.45. In lliis connection, we make the 
following recommendations: 

(1) The Heads of Departments and 
library sti^ should c o-operate fully 

I Infonnation available for 43 universities. 
n Edn.~37. 


drawing up an integrated plan of library 
development, from a long-range point of 
view. Such a plan should take into consi¬ 
deration a number of factors such as the 
anticipated increase in enrolment, the 
faculty-wise distribution of students, new 
subjects and fields of specialisation, special 
research projects and so on. 


(2) No new university, college or depart¬ 
ment should be set up without taking into 
account its library needs in terms of staff, 
books, journals, space, etc. Nothing could 
be more damaging to a growing department 
than to neglect its library or to give it a low 
priority. On the contrary, the library 
should" be an important centre of attraction 
on the college or university campus. 


(3) The utilization of library grants 
should be suitably phased over a plan 
Lieriod. In other words, there should be a 
regular programme of strengthening of 
academic departments and the library, in- 
.<lead of haphazardly overfeeding them in 
me year and starving them in the next. 


(4) An essential thing about the develop¬ 
ment plan of a university library is to lay 
down physical rather than financial targets. 
Even more important is a proper use of 
books by students and teachers. Lectures 
should be supplemented by tutorial instruc¬ 
tion, and thereafter the students should 
turn to the library to find for themselv^, 
with the help of reference librarians, the 
relevant material and knowledge needed. 
More working hours and working days, easy 
accessibility to books, adequate provision m 
terms of staff, multiple copies of textbtwks 
which may be loaned to needy students, bet¬ 
ter displav of new reading material, organi¬ 
zation of‘book-clubs, separate rooms for 
oeriodicals, reference books oo^d 
works, are some of the measures that woiua 
help raise the standard of library service. 
The reading habit, which is appallingly low, 
must be toned up in every possible way. 


(5) In addition to having ‘departmental 
and ‘seminar’ libraries stocked with a work¬ 
ing collection of books and journals the 
central library should facilitate inter¬ 
disciplinary communication as also the worK 
of research scholars in borderline 
pUnes. This will also be economical in the 
long run. 


(6) With the emergence of active re^arch 
in our universities, there is a need tor 
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conservation of research potential through 
documentation work and service. It is» 
therefore, necessary to appoint a team of 
documentalists in university libraries who 
can speak the language of research work¬ 
ers and undertake the work of documenta- 
tion>search, indexing and abstracting. For 
this purpose, it will be advisable to set up a 
few regional centres with equipment for 
photographic reproduction of documents 
such as microfilming and photostating. 

(7) We should completely break away 
from the traditional view that a library is 
a conventional but more or less useless 
accessory. No definite set of standards caii 
be used in developing a university library 
programme but the essentials relate to 
competent staff, an adequate collection of 
carefully selected and well-organized bocks, 
well-planned physical facilities and profes- 
sors-teachers who teach with books. 

(8) A collection of books, even a collec¬ 
tion of good books, does not constitute a 
‘library'. Given enthusiastic teachers ‘who 
teach with books, and librarians who can 
cooperate with them in converting the 
library into an intellectual workshop, even 
a comparatively small collection of sensi¬ 
tively chosen books may work wonders in 
the life of students. Without such a staff, 
the most luxurious building or extensive 
book collection, may have no effect at all. 
The object of library planning is not to 
build a collection of books unrelated to 
class-work, laboratory research and confer¬ 
ence room. The object is rather to relate 
book selection, organization of the boc«ks, 
conditions of access and all libran^ activi¬ 
ties to the daily needs and activities of the 
academic community, both professor^ and 
students. The book selection should be 
oriented toward supporting instruction and 
research. The teaching and library staff 
should determine the titles and copies of 
books to be purchased and periodically work 
together to discard obsolete books. M^nv 
of these can be replaced with microfilms 
and micro-cards. 

(9) The library should 

— provide resources necessary for re¬ 
search in fields of special interest 
to the imiversity; 

IThe total annual world book production 
durincf the years 1960 to 1963 was of the order 
of 360 000 375.060. 385.000. and 400.000 titles 
TesT>#vtivelv. In 1966 ft is expected to reach 
450 000 titles. Of these about 18 per cent are 
in the Enelish language oniv. This would mean 
about 80.000 titles covering all branches of 
learning are produced annually. Even if we 
were to import 15 per cent of the total titles 


— aid the university teacher in keeping 

abreast of development in his field; 

— provide library facilities and services 

necessary for the success of all for¬ 
mal programmes of instruction; 

— open the door to the wide world of 

books that lie beyond the borders 
of one’s own field of specialisation; 
and 

—to bring books, students and scholars 
together under conditions which 
encourage reading for pleasure, 
self-discovery, personal growth and 
the sharpening of intelleclual curio¬ 
sity. 

(10) There is no formula for estimating 
with precision how much money a univer¬ 
sity should invest in its libraries'. It has 
been found that the expenditure on library 
in relation to total educational expenditure 
of the university, lias gone up from 1*88 
per cent in 1951-52 to 4 04 per cent in 19B0- 
61, by which time the grants provided by 
the UGC had begun to make an impact. The 
University Education Commission had sug¬ 
gested about 6 5 per cent of educational 
budget as reasonable expenditure on libra¬ 
ries. But this could vaiy say from 6*5 per 
cent to 10 per cent depending on the stage 
of development of each university library. 
It may also be suggested that, as a norm, 
a university should spend each year about 
Rs. 25 for each student registered and 
Rs. 300 per teacher. 

(11) The foreign exchange needed for 
university and college libraries should be 
allocated separately to the UGC. 

11.46. It is most important to emphasize 
original thinking in the study of all subjects 
and to discourage memorizing. The rate of 
growth of knowledge is now so great that 
only a few of the so-called fa"ts which one 
learns in the university are liable to be use¬ 
ful, or even true, a few years later. This is 
specially true of the sciences. Till compa¬ 
ratively recentlv, it was possible for a 
teacher to provide his students with a man, 
as it were, which would guide them through 
life. Now, the best thine he can do is to 
give them a compass. The function of a 

for use bv our universities and colleges, it would 
mean 12 000 titles to be iin|Kr-ted. At an average 
cost of Rs. 20 per title and 250 multiple copies, 
the estimated expenditure would come to Rs. 48 
million and providing Rs 2 million for books 
in all other languages, the expendHure on 
imoorted books alone would need R«. 86 ihlUion 
anually. 
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modern university is to give that enduring 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of a subject which would help them to 
solve new problems as they arise and to 
keep on learning throughout life. This 
should be regarded as the distinguishing 
mark of a ‘university mind’. 

11.47. There is a practice to assign the 
youngest, least experienced staff members 
to teach undergraduate classes. Some of 
them have neither the stature nor the 
experience nor the poise to win young men 
and women effectively to the pursuit of 
knowledge. In a way, effective teaching at 
this level demands the attention and co¬ 
operation of the best teachers available. 
This does not, of course, mean that there is 
a possibility of all or many senior and 
experienced teachers being given under¬ 
graduate work. But it does mean that 
there should be a possibility of under¬ 
graduates coming into occasional contact 
with such teachers, particularly when a new' 
subje?t has to be introduced for the first 
time. 

11.48. We w'ould like to make the follow¬ 
ing suggestions for improvement of teach¬ 
ing: 

(1) A class hour at the university stage 
should not be less than 60 minutes. A part 
of the time, say 10 minutes, should be de¬ 
voted to answ-ering questions by students 
and assigning them home wmrk. The content 
and quality of lectures in general needs to 
be considerably improved. One way of 
characterizing the level of class work is that 
every one hour of instruction should receive 
about 3-4 hours of study time to digest the 
lectures., 

(2) In several cases, teachers are away, 
for long periods, from their institutions dur¬ 
ing term time. This interferes with the 
smooth working of the institutions and is 
detrimental to good teaching. It may be 
laid down as a rule that no teacher should 
be aw'ay from h^s in=;titution during ‘term 
time* for more than seven days in a year. 
There should also be a convention that dur¬ 
ing ‘term time’ teachers should not take 
up assignments which interfere with their 
teaching duties. 

(3) All new appointments should be made 
during summer time so that teachers join 
their new posts at the beginning of the aca¬ 
demic year. Further, unless there be com¬ 
pelling reasons, no teacher should be per¬ 
mitted to leave an institution to take up an¬ 
other appointment during term thne. 


11.49. We realize that it would be impos¬ 
sible to bring these changes in all the insti¬ 
tutions at the same time. Hiey would be¬ 
come possible as better teachers and facili¬ 
ties become available. Most of them are 
relatively easy to introduce in the univer¬ 
sities and their constituent colleges, but 
more difficult in the affiliated colleges, espe¬ 
cially in the small colleges in the rural areas 
But this is definitely the direction in which 
we should move. 

11.50. Experimentation. We should like 
to draw attention pointedly to the need for 
experimentation, which we have stressed 
in other spheres of education also. There 
is immense scope for it in our educational 
system but unfortunately there is little 
deliberate and sustained eflfort in tnis 
direction. It is necessary both to create 
the desire and the will for it and to provide 
the financial and academic means to do so. 
There are two important areas in which 
such experimentation would yield parti¬ 
cularly rich dividends. 

(1) One such area concerns the manner 
of handling larger numbers of students 
without a proportionate increase in educa¬ 
tional expenditure or the number of faculty 
members. It is by no means clear that a 
small-sized student body necessarily leads 
to an improvement in standards or that 
there is some magically correct student- 
teacher ratio. Some subjects can be taught 
as well in large classes as in small ones. 
There is evidence to show that classes of 
intermediate size, say 40 to 80, have little 
or no advantage over classes of several 
hundred students. The use of microphones 
and tape records of lectures by distinguish¬ 
ed professors from all over India could be 
usefully tried for this purpose. Many 
leaders in higher education have come to 
the view that part of college teaching 
should be done in large classes and part in 
small groups of 5 to 20 students, with at 
least half of the students’ time being spent 
on assigned reading, problem solving, and 
other kinds of independent study. We 
should also remember that the students 
usually leam almost as much from each 
other as from the faculty. 

(2) Another desirable experiment would 
be to have a certain amount of the teaching 
at the undergraduate stage done by the 
Dost-graduate students after the'r first year. 
This would have three advantages: the 
student-teachetrs would gain valuable expe¬ 
rience in teaching, and their ability as 
teadiers could be judged before they are 
appointed to college or university faculties; 
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the number of teachers at the college level 
could be increased or alternatively, part of 
the time of lecturers and readers could be 
freed for research. It would also be possible 
to pay postgraduate and research students 
for teaching tasks and this would help some 
needy and able students to continue their 
education. 

11.51. Teaching Methods. The problem 
of teaching methods in higher education 
has been a relatively neglected subject in 
India so far. We recommend that it may be 
examined by the UGC through a special 
committee appointed for the purpose. We 
also recommend that the schools of educn- 
tion\ whose establishment we have pro¬ 
posed, should make a special study of the 
teaching methods, not only at the school 
stage, but also in the universities and 
affiliated colleges. Such studies will be ot 
great use in organizing the orientation 
courses for junior lecturers which we have 
recommended. 

11.52. Examination Reform. In the pre¬ 
sent system, when the future of the students 
is totally decided by one external examina¬ 
tion at the end of the year, they pay mini¬ 
mum attention to the teachers, do little 
independent study throughout most of the 
academic year and cram desperately for 
the final examination. The crippling effect 
of external examinations on the quality of 
work in higher education is so great that 
examination reform has become crucial to 
all progress and has to go hand in hand 
with the improvements in teaching. The 
UGC rightly emphasized the significance 
of the problem and said: *We are convinced 
that if we are to suggest any single reform 
in university education, it should be that 
of examinations’. One of the earliest efforts 
of the UGC was concerned with the study 
of the problem and the report of its expert 
committee on examination refoim is a use¬ 
ful document. But it has not been imple¬ 
mented to any appreciable extent so far. 
This is one of those areas in education about 
which one can say that the problem is 
known, its significance is realized, the 
broad lines of the solution—at least to begin 
with—are known; but for some reason or 
other, an effort to implement it on anv 
worthwhile scale or in a meaningful 
manner has not yet been made. What is 
needed is vigorous and sustained action. 

11.53. We make below a few recom¬ 
mendations that might make a welcome 


break-through in the situation. One line 
of attack would be to abolish set syllabuses 
and the external examinations based on 
them altogether and to replace them by a 
system of internal and continuous evalua¬ 
tion by the teachers themselves. This is 
already being done in some institutions like 
the IITs or the agricultural universities 
and it could be increasingly extended to 
others as soon as the necessary facilities 
and conditions can be provided. We hope 
that, at no distant date, it will be adopted 
by all teaching universities and that the 
major universities would give a lead in this 
matter. 

11.54. We realize, however, that external 
examinations will remain with us for a 
long time, especially in universities which 
have large numbers of affiliated colleges oi 
very unequal standards. The main strategy 
here would be to attack the problem on two 
fronts: introduction of more frequent, 
periodical assessment so that the undue 
emphasis on the final examination as the 
sole determinant of success is reduced; and 
reform of evaluation techniques. With 
regard to the first, a good deal can be 
gained if the performance of the student is 
assessed throughout the session in a suit¬ 
able manner and if periodical tests are held 
in the middle and at the end of each term. 
A system of internal assessment should be 
introduced as a supplement to the external 
examination, based on such periodical 
evaluations. The results of these internal 
assessments should not be mechanically 
added to the external marks but kept 
separate and both should be shown side by 
side in the final certificate. Passes should 
be required separately in both and the 
divisions gained in them should be declared 
separately. Every year, a careful review 
should be made of the correlation between 
internal and external assessment separate¬ 
ly for each institution. This should be 
taken as a point for classification of colleges 
and also related to grant-in-aid so that 
institutions which tend to overassess their 
students persistently would stand to lose in 
status and finance. The regulations may also 
authorise the university to withdraw affi¬ 
liation for persistent irresponsible assess¬ 
ment 

11.55. Regarding improvement in exami¬ 
nation techniques, we have little to add to 
the learned literature already available on 
the subject^. As we said earlier, what is 


1 Chapter IV. 

2 Aspecial paper on the subjea prepared for us by Dr. H. J. Taylor is given in Supplementaly Volume I, Part V. 
We broadly agree with the recommendations made therein. 
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lacking is not knowledge, but will, courage 
and perseverance to work out its implemen¬ 
tation. We suggest the following measures: 

(1) There is need for a central source to 
guide and activate a movement of examina¬ 
tion reform, without which no early and 
effective progress is possible. For instance, 
the activity that one now sees in this matter 
in the State Boards for Secondary Education 
is due largely to the Central Examination 
Reform Unit in the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training. We 
recommend that the UGC should set up 
immediately a similar examination reform 
unit for higher education at a sufficiently 
high level which would work in collabora¬ 
tion with the universities. This could 
become the starting point of an effective pro¬ 
gramme of reform. 

(2) The next step should be to persuade 
some universities to launch upon the pro 
gramme in a big way. In addition to major 
universities which will have to give a lean 
by abolishing the external examinations al¬ 
together, the other universities should se' 
U]3 special units for examination reform and 
should prepare and implement a pn’granime 
of reform in consultation with the central 
unit. 

(3) Another important point of emphasi> 
would be the reorientation of universit' 
teachers to adopt new and improved teach- 
niques of evaluation. A programme of 
seminars, discussions or workshops should 
be organized to serve as the spearhead of 
the reform. TTiis will have to be continued 
from year to year to evaluate results, to try 
out experiments and to make further plans 
This would be the responsibility of the cen¬ 
tral and local examination reform units. 

We trust that, if a few universities can 
make a determined attack on the problem 
;md achieve a break-through, the whole pro¬ 
gramme of examination reform will be 
fTreatly accelerated. 

11.56. We recommend that the grading 01 
classification of examination results is al¬ 
most invariably done on an absolute rather 
than on a relative basis. In our present 
svstem of examinations, an 80 per cent 
mark, say, in mathematics, does not convey 
the same meaning as. say. 80 per eeu- mark 
in history or English. Again an 80 per cent 
mark in one year does not mean the same 
thing> as 80 per cent mark in another ye^ 
because examiners may be different, and 


there may be many other variations from 
year to year. A system of grading must be 
such as to bring out whether a student 
belongs, say, to the top 20 per cent of his 
class or to the bottom 20 per cent. It i> 
strongly recommended that even if the 
present system of examinations and classify¬ 
ing the results is continued, it should be 
supplemented by giving, in the same certifi¬ 
cate, the relative grading of the student, say 
on a five point scale. Grade ‘A’ would 
mean that the student is in the top 20 per 
cent of those who have been successful at 
the exandnati(m. 

11.57. We recommend that early measures 
should be taken to abolish payment of re¬ 
muneration to examiners. Evaluation is a 
part of teaching and teachers should be 
willing to undertake it as part of their 
duties. This is one of the reasons why we 
have recommended an increase in the 
salary scales of teachers. However, we re¬ 
cognize that the load of this work should 
not be too heavy on any teacher and would, 
therefore, suggest that the maximum num¬ 
ber of scripts to be examined by a teacher 
in a year should not exceed 500. 

11.58. The Medium of Education. The 
problem of teaching and evaluation in 
higher education is inextricably linked with 
the medium of education and examination. 
It was pointed out earlieri that, as a part of 
the development of education in our coun¬ 
try, We have to move energetically in the 
direction of adopting the regional languages 
as media of education at the university 
stage, that careful preparation should be 
made for the purpose, that both the manner 
and the time of transition would have to be 
left for decision to the university system. 
We shall now deal with some other aspects 
of the problem from the point of r"ew of 
practical implementation: 

(1) We would like to emphasize that the 
medium of classroom commumcation and 
examination should generally be the same. 
The present arrangement under which a 
large proportion of students, at the first 
degree stage and even later, use the regional 
language for purposes of examinations al¬ 
though the classroom instruction is given 
through the medium of English, is educa¬ 
tionally unsatisfactory. If the student can 
be expected to express himself in the re¬ 
gional language in his examination, it should 
not normally be difficult for a teacher to do 
the same in the classroom. In fact, the 
students imderstanding of the fundamental 


\ Chapter!. 
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problems and issues would be better and 
his performance in the examination would 
improve if, in all cases where the univer¬ 
sities have taken a decision to adopt the 
regional languages as media of examina¬ 
tions, they also decide to adopt them as 
normal media of classroom communication. 
However, it must be remembered that the 
hold of English as a medium in the univer¬ 
sities is linked with the use of the regional 
languages as the languages of administra¬ 
tion in the States. So long as the prize 
posts in administration go to students who 
have good command over English, it will 
not be purprisings if a substantial propor¬ 
tion of students continue to prefer education 
given through it. 

(2) While the goal is to adopt the regional 
languages as media of education, we should 
like to stress again that this does not involve 
elimination of English. In fact, English, as 
an important ‘library language’ would play 
a vital role in higher education- No student 
should be considered as qualified for a 
degree, in particular, a Master’s degree, 
unless he has acquired a reasonable pro¬ 
ficiency in English (or in some other library 
language). The implications of this are 
two-fold: all teachers in higher education 
should be essentially bilingual in the sense 
that they would be able to teach in the 
regional language and in English, and all 
students (and, particularly postgraduate 
students) should be able to follow lectures 
and use reading materials in the regional 
language, as well as in English. 

(3) Great care has to be taken to ensure 
that the progress of the student entering 
the university is hampered as little as possi¬ 
ble by complexities relating to the media 
of education. In a student’s life, the change 
from school to college is a crucial stage. On 
entering college, he finds that there is a 
greater demand on his powers of under¬ 
standing and concentration than at school. 
When to this is added the difficulty in¬ 
herent in a sudden change in the medium 
of education, it is not to be wondered at 
that many students feel bewildered and lost 
and lose zest in their studies. At the earlier 
stage of the undergraduate course, it will 
be an advantage if the bulk of the class- 
work is done through the regional language. 
As one goes higher up the educational 
ladder and as the student’s command over 
English and his familiarity with its use as a 
medium of education increases, more and 
more of the class-work could be in English. 


At the postgraduate stage, at least for some 
time to come, the bulk of the class-work 
will have to be in English. 

(4) To safeguard the interest of minori¬ 
ties, some special steps would be needed. 
The maintenance of colleges teaching 
through the medium of Hindi in the non- 
Hindi speaking areas or of Urdu (which is 
not a regional language in the sense the 
other modern Indian languages are) in any 
part of the country should not only be per¬ 
mitted but encouraged. In so far as colleges 
teaching through tne med.a of iv.odern 
Indian languages other than the regional 
language of the area are concerned, there 
need be no obligation on the State to pro¬ 
vide such institutions, except in cases 
where an adequate number of students is 
available. But if any linguistic mmority 
group offers to maintain such an institution, 
it should be permitted and admissible grants 
given to it. 

(5) As we have recommended earlier, it 
would be desirable to establish centres of 
advanced study for the development of 
modem Indian languages so as to make 
them fit media for higher education. These 
should include two centres for Urdu—one 
in the North and one in the South- 

11.59. We are definitely of the view that 
at the university stage, no language should 
be made a compulsory subject of study but 
the classical and modern languages of India 
and important foreign languages should be 
provided as elective subjects. As we have 
recommended elsewhere, there should be 
considerable flexibility with regard to the 
choice of the subjects. The compulsory 
study of a language is likely to make some 
useful combination of subjects impracti¬ 
cable by placing too heavy a burden on the 
students. We were concerned to find that 
in one big university, about 50 per cent of 
the total time available for education at the 
under graduate stage was devoted to the 
study of languages only. It is obvious that 
under such conditions, the studies of the 
principal subjects greatly suffer and stan¬ 
dards remain loy. 

11.60 Since an adequate command over 
a library language is indispensable for a 
university student, we recommend that 
adequate facilities should be provided 
in universities and colleges for the 
study of English and where necessary or 
possible, for other library languages also. 


T Chapter XII. 
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For this purpose, we recommend the follow¬ 
ing: 

(1) Special units for teaching English 
should be established in university and col¬ 
leges whose main objective would be to 
give a good working knowledge of English 
to new entrants by the adoption of modern 
teaching techniques and in as short a time 
as possible. A distinction has to be made 
between the teaching of English as a skill 
and the teaching of English literature. The 
teachers in this unit will, therefore, need 
special training on the lines of the nioneer 
work being done at the Central Institute of 
English at Hyderabad. Moreover, it has to 
be noted that the student*; who enter the 
universities will be at different levels of 
attainment in English. Some wiH have 
come from English-medium schools and be 
well advanced. Others who come from 
urban schools with, comparatively speaking, 
good facilities for teaching English would 
be at an average level. But a large number 
who would have com<> from rural areas or 
the weaker schools will be at a much lower 
level of attainment No single course in 
English would meet the needs of all these 
students. It should, therefore, be a resoon- 
sibihtv of the EngVsh units to adjust their 
teaching to the needs of the different cate¬ 
gories of students and to ensure that they 
are all given at least that essential command 
over the language which will enable them 
to use it efficiently as a library language. 
While the facilities should be provided in all 
institutions so far as possible, it should be 
ontional for each student to decide the 
course he would take to meet his needs or 
even take no course at all, if his prepara¬ 
tion at school stage is found to be adequate. 

(2) It would be an advantage to teach some 
English as a part of the elective subject 
course in the first year of the under graduat? 
stage. For examole. students of economics 
may study English for about two periods a 
week as a part of their course in the first 
year. The object of this teaching would be 
to introduce the students to literature in 
economics in English, to the special vocabu¬ 
lary used in the subject and to help them to 
read w’th comrrehension books and journals 
in English in their special field. TVhere such 
courses have been tried, they have proved 
quite helpful and have enabled the student 
to use English as a I’brary language in his 
own field far more efficiently than a general 
English course would do. 


(31 Whi^e English js our most important 
library language, it is necessary, as we have 
repeatedly stressed in this report, to develop 
other important library languages also. Much 
greater attention should, therefore, be given 
to the teaching of library languages other 
than English than is the case at present 
In particular, we stress the immediate need 
to study Russian on a larger scale. 

11.61. In major universities, it will be 
nece-sary, as a rule, to adopt English as the 
medium of education because their students 
and teachers will be drawn on an all-India 
basis. This is the only feasible approach if 
their all-India character is to be maintained. 
But we are not opposed to the possibility of 
some university, which has the necessary 
quality of staff and students, trying this ex¬ 
periment in a regional language. We realise 
that this will involve some difficulties in 
drawing their students and teachers cn an 
all-Inda basis; but we are convinced that 
they can be overcome. The position can be 
reviewed in due course as the linguistic situ¬ 
ation develops. 

Student Services 

11.62. A major weakness of the existing 
system of education is the failure to provide 
adequately for student welfare. This is an 
aspect of higher education which needs to 
be improved on a priority basis. 

11.63. Student services are not merely a 
welfare activity but constitute an integral 
part of education. The following are some 
of ^e important services which can be in¬ 
cluded in this programme: 

— orientation for new students; 

— health services; 

— residential facilities; 

— guidance and counselling including 

vocational placement; 

— student activities; and 

— financial aid. 

Financial aid in the form of scholarships, 
book-banks and textbook loans and the 
provision for students to earn while they 
learn have been discussed elsewhere in the 
Report.^ In this chapter, it is proposed to 
discuss briefly the other forms of student 
services. 

11.64. Orientation for New Students. 
Entry into a college or a university is a very 


1 Chapter VI. 
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important change in the life of a student; 
and in some cases, the change is so great 
and sudden that he is apt to lose his balance. 
Some deliberate steps nave therefore to be 
taken to facilitate adjustment. We recom¬ 
mend that all institutions of higher education 
should organize orientation programmes 
for their new students in the beginning 
of the academic year. Senior students 
should be actively associated with this pro- 
^amme. Group discussions and individual 
conferences can be arranged for the purpose 
and, where necessary, guided campus tours 
will also be helpful. No student ^ould be 
left in doubt about the arrangements for 
housing and food, days and hours when his 
classes meet, the fees to be paid and above 
all the general traditions of the institutions 
and the rules and regulations he is expected 
to observe. Each student should also be 
assigned to an academic adviser, who should 
be a member of the staff and assist him in 
planning and formulating his total college 
programmes and organizing his studies to 
the best advantage. Every member of the 
teaching facult}’ should be expected to serve 
ns an academic adviser to a group of stu¬ 
dents. 


11.65. Health Services. Health services 
for students are generally neglected. The 
replies to the questionnaire sent by the Edu¬ 
cation Commission to the different universi¬ 
ties on the subject have revealed that few of 
them have conducted any health surveys of 
their students and not many have organized 
systematic programmes of health services 
for them. In a number of universities, there 
is no medical examination, even at the first 
entry stage, and where medical examina¬ 
tions have been conducted, they are often of 
a perfunctor>' character without any suitable 
follow-up work- Society has a special stake 
in the health and the physical well-being of 
university students who are (or should be!) 
the elect of the rising generation and in 
whom it has to invest large resources and 
to whom it looks for the advancement of 
national interests. The organization of stu¬ 
dent health services at the university stage, 
therefore, should receive a high priority. 


11.66. We recommend that early steps 
should be taken to organize adequate health 
services in universities and colleges. Health 
centres should be established on every uni¬ 
versity campus and in townships with a 
large student population to provide for medi¬ 
cal examination, follow-up treatment, and 
emergency care. The services of part-time 


doctors should be enlisted for the purpose 
in smaller mofussil towns. We also recom¬ 
mend that adequate provision should be 
made for health education of students and 
for securing their involvement in the orga¬ 
nization of health services—both in policy 
making and in the execution of programmes. 
The UGC may explore the possibility of 
organizing health services for university 
teachers and students on the lines of the 
contributory health service organized for 
the employees of the Government of India. 
A beginning may be made with one or two 
universities with a large resident student 
population and, in the light of the experi¬ 
ence gained, the programme may be extend¬ 
ed to other centres. 

11.B7. Hostels and Day-Study Centres. At 
present, hostel facilities have been provided 
for about 18 per cent of the enrolment at 
the univ'ersity stage. There is need to ex¬ 
pand these considerably and we suggest 
that an effort should be made to provide 
hostel accommodation for about 25 per cent 
of the enrolment at the undergraduate 
stage and 50 per cent of the enrolment at the 
postgraduate stage. In professional courses 
like agriculture, engineering or medicine, 
the extent of hostel facilities provided 
is already fairly high. We do not share the 
view that all students in these courses should 
be necessarily provided with hostel facili¬ 
ties. In our opinion, it is necessary to em¬ 
phasize the provision of hostel facilities for 
the courses in arts and science, at least for 
the immediate future. In order to cut down 
the costs of this programme, it would be 
necessary to keep the design of the hostels 
a.s simple as possible. Moreover, the run¬ 
ning costs should be kept down to the mini¬ 
mum and there should be provision for a 
good deal of seK-help by the students. 

11.68. For the use of non-resident students 
who do not have adequate facilities at 
home—the number of such students is ex¬ 
tremely large in the towns and cities—day- 
study centres and library seats should be 
provided on a liberal scale. The target to 
be aimed at should be to provide day-study 
centres for about 25 per cent of the non¬ 
resident students. These should also have 
subsidized or low-cost cafetarias working on 
the principle of self-service. 

11.69. GiildEBce and Cmia^ling. A gui¬ 
dance and counselling programme whidi 
would assist the students in the choice of 
courses, indicate the lines of remedial action 
and help in dealing with emotional and 
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psychoio^al problms should be an inte¬ 
gral peart (x£ the educational facilities pro¬ 
vided in institutions of higher education. 
For an effective guidance service, it would 
be newssary to have at least one counsellor 
for every one thousand students on the roll. 
Smaller institutions may share a counsellor 
who wili work in each of the Institutions on 
a part-hme basis. The organization of such 
a service will require a large number of pro¬ 
fessionally trained counsellors. We suggest 
that a project for their training should be 
organized in some university competent to 
do so. 


11.70. The employment, information and 
guidance bureaux of the National Employ¬ 
ment Service and the student advisory 
bureaux which have been existing in a 
number of universities have been doing use¬ 
ful work- The former have been collecling, 
compiling and making available to the stu¬ 
dents occupational and employment market 
information, information regarding prepara¬ 
tion for different careers, training facilities, 
apprenticeships, scholarships, etc. They 
have also been placing students in employ¬ 
ment. In the absence of counselling services 
with fully qualified counsellors, they have 
also been offering advice and help to the 
students in planning their careers. The 
student aavisory bureaux were originally 
set up by the Ministrv of Education to pro¬ 
vide informatk>n regarding facilities for 
higher education abroad, but now also pro- 
\nde information regarding facilities in 
India. Since educational and occupational 
information is closely interlinked, it is re¬ 
commended that these bureaux may bo 
combined to form an information and em¬ 
ployment centre which should function 
directlv under the supervision of the dean 
of students. 


1171. l^tadSni Activities. It is necessary 
that ^udetit^ energies are channelled into 
meac^gfU} and challenging pursuits. This 
would b<? partly achieved through intensifi- 
cati^ of curricular programmes to which 
we h^e already referred. But that is not 
enough, ft is also necessary to develop a 
rich and varied programme of co-curricular 
acbviti^, which would include lectures, de¬ 
bates, essay competitions, group discussions, 
cultural progrdihmi^ and contests, studv 
circles,^ social service camps, NCC. tours and 
excur^ons, sports and tournaments, publica¬ 
tion Of studentif fdumals, educational film 
41 ■ 


shows, conduct of student libraries, can¬ 
teens and cooperative stores and welfare 
activities connected with financml and medi¬ 
cal a^istance to students. Many of these 
activities are even now a part of the ^jro- 
gramme in good institutions, 'fhey are 
rich in educational stimuli and help to de¬ 
velop and strengthen certain valuable atti- 
tudes and qualities such as cooperation, 
initiative, self-confidence and leadership. 
These should be organized, not only during 
termtime but also during vacations which 
is more suited for some of the programmes. 


11.,72. Administratioii of Welhire Servi¬ 
ces. The advice, support and initiative of 
the vice-chancellor or principal are indis¬ 
pensable for an imaginative and effective 
programe of student welfare. But such 
work is so complex and many-sided that it 
needs a full-time dean of student welfare 
to look after its implementation. He shouid 
be an educationist with tact and vision 
trained specifically for the job and should 
be given sufficient status and authority to 
command respect and cooperation from the 
students and the staff. He should be ex¬ 
pected to participate in academic work to the 
extent possible and regarded as a member 
of the academic community. 


11.73. Stodent Unions. Student unions 
represent an important way of providing 
student participation in university life out¬ 
side the classroom. Properly "organized, 
they help in self-governent and self-dis¬ 
cipline, provide a healthy outlet for stu¬ 
dents’ energies and give the students useful 
training in the use of democratic methods. 


11.74. It is for each university to decide 
how its students’ union will function and 
we would welcome a good deal of experi¬ 
mentation. But some broad principles can 
be indicated. 


(1) Membership of the student unions 
should be automatic in the sense that every 
student ahould be presumed to be its mem¬ 
ber. But every student should be expected 
to choose at least one activity organized in 
the institution c.p., arts society, football dub, 
drama association, etc., and pay the required 
subscription. There should be no separate 
payment for the membership of the students’ 
union as such. Each of the activities will 
thus have funds of its own and these would 
be handled by appropriate committees- 
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The funds of the central union—^to the ex¬ 
tent they are needed—would be formed by 
contributions from each activity committee. 
The university or college should also give 
aid to the central union as well as to the 
different activities. 

(2) It may be desirable to elect the office¬ 
bearers, not directly by the large body of 
students (many of whom are freshmen), 
but indirectly by the different students’ so¬ 
cieties in the university who would send 
selected representatives to the union execu¬ 
tive. 


(3) There should be some disqualifica¬ 
tions for office-bearers. For instance, per¬ 
sons who have spent two or more yeais m 
the same class should be disqualified. 


(4) The successful wording of student 
unions depends to a large extent upon the 
mutual trust and confidence between the 
teachers and the students. Greater teacher 
involvement in union acivities should, 
therefore, be ensured. We would strongly 
commend the establishment of a university 
or college union in which all teachers and 
students automatically become members. 
All committees of the union and various 
activity groups should have teachers on 
them and it should be their responsibility 
to guide the students tactfully on right lines 
without curbing their freedom to decide for 
themselves. 


11.75. In some of the institutions, the edu¬ 
cational objectives of student unions are 
being well realized and they are functioning 
satisfacorily. But in a majority of intitu- 
tions, and particularly in recent years, they 
have tended to function like trade unions 
presuming to represent students’ interests 
apainst those of the teachers and authorities. 
This idea should be firmly and definitely 
discouraged. A university or college is an 
academic fellowship of equals where things 
can be discussed and decided reav^onably, 
and the joint committees of teachers and 
students which we have recommended have 
this purpose specifically in view. These 
should be fuUy utilized to ascertain and re¬ 
dress the genuine difficulties of students- 
There is a general and, perhaps on the whole 
justified, complaint on the part of students 
that the college or university authorities 
sometimes take no notice of these difficulties 
and deprivations till they are backed by 
tome form of so-called ’direct action’ which 


has really no place in an educational institu** 
tion. I^en, however, they are confronted 
by a strike or demonstration or some kind 
of violence, they sometimes yield abjectly 
and students get the unfortunate impression 
that it pays to break the rules of discipline 
and good conduct. There is no justification 
for such administration. The members of 
the staff, the principals and vice-chancellors 
should all learn to be sympathetic, under¬ 
standing, responsive and reasonable and yet 
decisive and firm, when necessaiy, in their 
dealings with students. What binds toge¬ 
ther students and teachers in a deep and 
creative partnership is the sharing of com¬ 
mon interests, mutual regard and sense of 
values, and working together for their main 
purpose which is the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge and discox-ery. Anyone who is not 
committed to this philosophy or prepared 
to honour it has really no place in an insti¬ 
tution of higher education. 


11.76. It would be useful to convene a con¬ 
ference of representatives of the students’ 
unions in universities and colleges once a 
year, for the purpose of considering various 
problems of common interest such as the 
improvement of discipline and the promotion 
of academic excellence. Such a conference 
could also promote a sense of participation 
in the student community in the develop¬ 
ment of universities and colleges, apart from 
affording them an opportunity to express 
their views on matters that concern their 
studies and well being. We suggest that the 
UGC should take initiative in convening 
and financially supporting such an annual 
meeting. 


11.77. Student Discipline. In the last 
couple of decades, so much has been written 
about problems of student unres*^, its nume¬ 
rous ugly manifestations and the causes 
responsible for it that it is not necessary for 
us to repeat the details. Briefly, there have 
been many ugly strikes and demonstrations 
—often without any justification—leading 
to violence, walk-out from classrooms and 
examination halls, ticketless travel, clashes 
with the police, burning of buses and cinema 
houses and, sometimes, even manhandling 
of teachers and university officers. There 
is a variety of causes wMch has brought 
about these ugly expressions of uncivilized 
behaviour e.g. the uncertain further facing 
educated young men leading to a sense 
of frustration which breeds irresponsil^ity 
the mechanical and uxisatisfacto^ nature 
of many curricular programmes; the totally 
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inad^uate facilities for teaching and learn¬ 
ing in the large bulk of institutions; the 
poor student-teacher contact-many a stu¬ 
dent gees through the entire under¬ 
graduate course without exchanging a word 
with his teachers; the inefficiency and lack 
of scholarship on the part of many teachers 
and their failure to interest themselves in 
the students’ problems; the absence oi; ima¬ 
gination and tact combined with firmness 
on the part of heads of institutions; the pre¬ 
valence of what has come to be known as 
teacher politics in some colleges and uni¬ 
versities, the attempt by political parties to 
interfere in their work, and by no means 
the least, the impact of the conditions of 
public life in the country, the falling stan¬ 
dards of discipline among the adults and a 
weakening of their civic consciousness and 
integrity. 

11.78. While such incidents and their con¬ 
tributory factors have been a feature of 
higher education for some years past, what 
is particularly disturbing at present is the 
noticeable trend towards a progressive de¬ 
terioration and the fact that these acts are 
increasingly committed quite unapologeti- 
cally and on irrelevant and frivolous 
grounds. This is specially regrettable in 
view of the considerable expansion of 
opportunities for youth that independence 
has initiated and of the critical challenges 
that the nation is facing in the fields of 
both defence and economic and cultural 
development. In such a situation, socio¬ 
logical explanations are not enough. In¬ 
deed, unless they indicate a feasible solu¬ 
tion of the problem and lead to effective 
action, mere explanation is likely to be 
mistaken for justification. Urgent steps 
are, therefore, needed to curb these trends 
and to ensure that, whatever else educa¬ 
tion may or may not aim at doing, it should 
at least strive to enable young men and 
w^omen to learn and practise civilized norms 
of behaviour and commit themselves hones¬ 
tly to social values of significance. It is 
also necessary to remember that the res¬ 
ponsibility for the situation is not unila¬ 
teral—^it is not merely that of the students 
or parents or teachers or State Govern¬ 
ments or the political parties—but multila¬ 
teral. All of them share it, together with 
many factors in the objective situation and 
no effective solution is possible unless each 
agency responsible for the malaise does its 
own duty. Some of the remedies for 
students’ unrest, therefore, go beyond the 
education system. But even if we leave 
them out, there are two major things that 


the education system itself can and must 
do: 

—^remove the educational deficiencies 
that contribute to it; and 

—set up an ad^uate consultative and 
administrative machinery to pre¬ 
vent the occurrence of such inci¬ 
dents. 


11.79. The first of these measures, the im¬ 
provement of the educational process, is 
the heart of the problem. The discipline 
which higher education cultivates should 
aim at self-discipline—discipline directed 
from within, which does not depend pri¬ 
marily on external control. Moreover, 
such discipline can grow only if it is deeply 
related to the pursuit of deeper goals in 
life and rises out of interest and devotion to 
scholarship. In other words, the incentives 
to positive discipline have to come from the 
opportunities that the institution presents 
and the intellectual and social demands it 
makes on the students. From this point of 
view, we have emphasized, throughout this 
Report, the need to improve standards in 
institutions at all stages of education, in¬ 
cluding colleges and universities. We have 
also stressed the need, side by side, for pro¬ 
viding a better standard of student services. 
Unless this is done, a radical cure to the 
problem is not possible. 


11.30. With regard to the second of these 
measures, we would like to emphasize that 
the whole of university life is to oe trea'-ed 
as one and that all attempts at polarisation 
between teachers, students and administra¬ 
tion should, therefore, be avoided- Fiom 
this point of view we have made a number 
of important recommendations such as cne 
appointment of joint committees of teachers 
and students, the establishment oi a central 
committee under the chairmanship of the 
vice-chancellor or principal consisting of 
students and teachers, and where advisable, 
the association of students with the Acade¬ 
mic Council and the Court. What we have 
to strive to generate is a spirit of comrade¬ 
ship between teachers and students based 
on mutual affection and esteem and cn a 
common allegiance to the pursuit ot truth, 
of excellence in many directions and of the 
good of the society as a whole. If this spirit 
could be created, many of the problems of 
discipline which laedevil our academic life at 
present will become easier to solve and, 
will, we hope, disappear in course of time. 
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J<OTE 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

There has been since independence, a 
large expansion in the field of higher edu¬ 
cation. The number of universities has in¬ 
creased from 20 in 1947 to 64 in 1966. There 

Year of UaiversIty/IastinidonX)*eined Number of 
Establi$hm:at to bs University Colleges 



A. Ualvtoaitles 


1857 

Calcutta University 

168 


Bombay University 

58 


Madras University . 

*57 

1887 

AU^bad University 

6 

19x6 

Banaras Hindu University 



(Varanasi) 

ig 


Mysore University 

63 

1917 

Patna University . 

10 

1918 

Osmania University (Hyderabad) 

61 

1921 

Aligarh Muslim University 

4 


Lucknow University 

18 

1922 

Delhi University 

4 * 

1923 

Nagpur University 

84 

1926 

Andhra University (Waltair) 

61 

1927 

Agra University . 

*43 

1929 

Aanam 3 dai University (Anna- 


malainagar) 


1937 

Kerala University (Trivandrum) 

140 

1943 

Utkal University (Bhubaneswar) 

72 

1946 

Saugar University 

67 

1947 

Rajasthan University (Jaipur) . 

75 

Panjab University (^andigarh) 

*49 

1948 

Gauhati University 

Jammu and Kashmir University 

75 


(Srinagar) 

31 

1949 

Roorkee University 


Poona University 

46 


M.S. University of Baroda 

6 


Karnatak University (Dharwar) 

53 

1950 

Gujarat University (Ahmedabad) 

125 

195 * 

S.N.D.T. Women’s University 


(Bombay) 

*7 


Vlsvi-Bharati (Santiniketan) . 

8 

1952 

Bihar University (Muzaflarpur) 

44 

1954 

Sri Venkateswara University 


(Tirupati) 

28 

1955 

S.V. Vidyapith (Ballabh Vidya- 


nagar) .... 

*3 


Jadavpur University (Jadavpur) 


1956 

Kurukshetra University (Kuru- 


kshetra) 

4 


Indira Kala Sangit Vishwavid- 

yalaya (Khairagaih) . . 32 

ig<7 Vikiam University (Ui)ain) . 39 

GotaiSkpfat University . 41 

Jaindpur Univeraty . 21 

1958 Vanmaseya Sanskrit Vishva- 

vidyiitaya ... 75 

Marathwada University (Auran¬ 
gabad) ... 28 


^re. now instituUons ‘^eeiped, to be.upiver- 
sities* junder Section 3 of U<ilC The 
numl;^ of a|GyUated/ui)iver^ty college 'was 
4«565 ;^71965*^* a Ust of uidvfarsitic^, /insti- 
tutio]^ to be, uniyeirsitles* aii4 the 

number of university/a^ated colleges of 
. each .university is given below: 


Year of Unlversity/Insdtutiop Deemed Number of 
Establishment to be University Colleges 


A* UniveraitiMi—(Contd.) 

1960 U.P. Agricultural University 

(Nainital) ... 4 

Burdwan University 43 

Kalyani University . . 

Bhagalpur University . 44 

Ranchi University . . 35 

iS>6i K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit Vish- 

vavidyalay'a ... 28 

1962 Punjab /^riculniral University 

(Ludhiana) ... 5 

Punjabi University (Patiala) 9 

Orissa University of Agriculture 
and Technolo^ (Bhubanes¬ 
war) .... 3 

North Bengal University (Siiiguri) 19 

Rabindra Bharati University 
(Calcutta) ... 20 

Magadh University (Gaya) 34 

Jodhpur University 2 

Udaipur University . . 11 

Shivaji University (Kolhapur) 51 

1S>64 Indore University , . 17 

Jiwaji University (Gwalior) . 30 

Ravi Shankar University (Raipur) 44 

University of Agricultural Sciences 
(Hcbbal) ... 3 

Andhra Pradesh Agricultural 

University (Hyderabad) 6 

Biogalore University 31 

Jawahar Lai Nehru Krishi Vish- 

vayidyalaya (Jabalpur) . 8 

1965 Dibrugarh Untversicy . 34 

1966 Madurai University 

Total (Colleges) . 2,565 


B* In^tatima deenaed to be Uaiver- 
sitlca uadcr U.G.C. Aci 

1958 Indian Institute of Science (Ifongalore) 

Indian Agticultoral RestorCfa InAitute (New 
Delhi). 

1961 Indian School of InteitiatioDal Studies 

(New Delhi). 

1962 Gurtdcig Kangri Visbw&vtdyalion, (Har- 

dwar). 

Jamia MUta Islamia (New Ddhi) 

1963 Gujarat Vidyapeeth (Ahmedabad) 

Kashi /^dsniiie^ (Varahtoi). 

1964 Tata Insfitnte of Social Sciences (]Bombay)- 
Bida Institute of Teehrtology M»d Science 

(Pilani). 




CiEiAPTER xii 

ttlOHER EDUCATION: ENROLMENTS AND PROGRAMMES 


I. Expansion of Facilities in Higher Educa¬ 
tion. (2) Expansion of higher education 
in the first three plans; (5) Future 
enrolment policy in higher education. 

H. Selective. Admissions, (lO) The need; (12) 
The main elements; (13) Determination 
of the. number of places available; (15) 
Eligibi'ity; (16) Methods of selection; 

(18) University Boards of Admissions; 

(19) Central Testing Organization. 

in. Part-time and Own-time Education. (21- 
22 ). 

IV. Location of Affiliated Colleges. (25) Small 

colleges. 

V. Expansion of Postgraduate Education and 

Research, (27-31), 

VI. Higher Education for Women. (32) Need 

for expansion: (33) Mixed or separate 


colleges; (34) Courses in higher educa¬ 
tion specially meant to serve the needs 
of women. 

VII. New Universities. (36) The Calcutta Uni¬ 

versity; (37) Metropolitan universities; 
(38) Additional universities for States 
and Union Territories; (39) Precaution 
to be taken while establishing new 
universities; (40) New Central Univer¬ 
sities; (43) Deemed universities. 

VIII. Reorganization of Courses. (45) Courses 

for the first degree; (47) Courses for 
the master’s degree in arts and science; 
(49) Research degrees; (50) Interdisci¬ 
plinary studies; (52) Study of social 
sciences; (57) Area studies; (58) Study 
of humanities. 

IX. Educational Research. (60-65). 


12 01. In this chapter we discuss problems 
relating to expansion of higher education 
and allied questions. These will include the 
regulation of the expansion of the univer¬ 
sity system in terms of manpower needs for 
national development; the selection of 
students; the establishment of new univer¬ 
sities and colleges: and the development of 
new courses in higher education. We also 
propose to discuss some problems relating 
to the development of educational research. 

Expansion of Facilities in Higher 
Education 

12.02. Expanslaii of HiElM&r Education in 
the First Three Plans. One of the important 
features cf educational development in the 
post-independence period has been the 
rapid expansion of professional education 
in engineering, medicine and agriculture and 
of science courses for the first and second 
degrees. This was necessitated by the pro¬ 


grammes for economic development under¬ 
taken in the first three plans. By and large, 
this expansion has outstripped the facilities 
available (in real terms) and has had an 
adverse effect on standards. At the same 
time, Ihere has also been a rapid expansion 
in arts and commerce courses at the first 
degree level; and this has been dictated, 
not so much by the enrolment capacity of 
the institutions concerned or the employ¬ 
ment opportunities available, but by the 
pressures of public demand which have 
increased immensely on account of the 
reasons which have been discussed more 
fully elsewhere^. The effect of this expan¬ 
sion on standards has been even more 
adverse. 

12.03. Table 12.1 gives the enrolments in 
higher education during the first three five 
year plans. 


1 CbapterV. 
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TABLE 12 I. ENROLMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION (1950-51101965-66) 


(OOtt*8) 



1950-51 


1955-56 


1960-61 


1965-66 

(Estimates) 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls Total Boys 

Girls 

Total Boys Girls Total 

ArtSt Commerce and Science 













I. Undergraduate covuses in arts and 
science . 

153 

22 

175 

249 

46 

295 

313 

82 

3961. 

550J. 

147 

697 

2. Undergraduate courses in 

commerce .... 

i6 


16 

27 


27 

38 


38 

61 

I 

62 

Total 

169 

22 

191 

276 

46 

322 

351 

83 

434 

611 

148 

759 

Postgraduate 

3. M.A. & M. Sc. 

14 

2 

17 

21 

4 

25 

38 

9 

47 

62 

x6 

78 

4. Research .... 

1 


I 

2 


3 

4 

I 

4 

6 

1 

8 

Total 

15 

2 

18 

23 

4 

28 

41 

xo 

51 

69 

17 

86 

Professional 

5. Undergraduate 

46 

4 

50 

74 

7 

82 

131 

15 

147 

195 

33 

227 

6. Postgraduate and Research 

4 


4 

6 

I 

7 

12 

1 

13 

20 

2 

22 

Total 

50 

4 

54 

8x 

8 

89 

143 

16 

160 

215 

35 

249 

Grand Total 

234 

28 

263 

380 

58 

439 

535 

109 

645 

895 

200 

1,094 

Percentage of total enrolment to popu¬ 
lation in the ^c-group (i8 —23) . 

1-2 

o-i 

0-7 

17 

03 

10 

2'2 

0-5 

1-4 

3-3 

0-8 

2 - I 


Source. For sources and details oftabulation, please sec Appaidix I. 
.. =N^^blc. 

Note, (i) The totals do not tally on account of rounding. 


(2) For state-wise distribution of enrolments in higher education see chart on p. 301. 


Some interesting points emerge from this 
table: 

(1) Enrolments at the undergraduate 
stage in arts, commerce and science 
courses have increased from 191,000 
in 1950-51 to 759,000 in 1965-66 or 
at an average annual rate of 9.6 
per cent. The enrolment of girls 
at this stage shows considerable 
improvement—the number of girls 
enrolled for every 100 boys 
increased from 13 to 24. 

(2) In postgraduate courses in arts and 
science and in research, the total 


enrolments have increased from 
18,000 in 1950-51 to 86,000 in 1965-66 
or at an average annual rate of 
11 per cent. The enrolment of girls 
shows a considerable improvemeni 
at this stage also—it rose from 13 
for every 100 boys in 1950-51 to 25 
in 1965-66. 

(3) In professional education^, enrol¬ 
ments have risen from 54,000 in 
1950-51 to 249,000 in 1965-66. The 
rate of growth is faster than that in 
arts and science—at 10.7 oer cent 
per year—but a little less than that 
at the postgraduate stage. 


I. This includes courses in agriculture, teacher training, engineering and technology, law, medicine, veterinary science, 
forestry and a few others. In the statistics published by tlK Ministry of Education, all courses in commerce have been 
classified as ^professional’. We have, however, followed the decision of the Planning Commission and regarded the courses 
in commerce for the first degree as forming part of general education and comparable with courses in arts. Courses for 
the second degree (M. Com.) have been classified as ‘professional’. 




NUMBER OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS PER MILLION OF POPULATION 

1964-65 

- STATE-WISE ANALYSIS_ 
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(4) The professional courses like 
engineering or medicine, which are 
generally longer and take five to six 
years, are really comparable to the 
postgraduate courses in arts and 
science. It will be seen from Table 
12.1 that, in 1950-51, the enrolment 
in the post graduate courses of arts 
and science was 18,000 or about 
one-third of the total enrolment in 
professional education in that year. 
By ^ and large, this proportion has 
remained fairly constant through¬ 
out the period under review. It 
highlights the need to increase the 
postgraduate courses, particularly 
in the sciences. 

(5) Taking the enrolments in higher 
educaticm as a whole, we find that 
these have increased, during this 
period, from 263,000 to 1.1 million 
or at an average annual rate of 10 
per cent. The total enrolments in 
professional courses stood at 72.000 
or 27.4 per cent of the total in 1950- 
51. In 1965-66, they had increased 
to 335,000 or 30.6 per cent of the 
total. 

12.04. In using these statistics for internal 
or international comparison, some important 
points deserve emphasis. 

(1) Internal Comparison. In most coim- 
tries, the duration of the first degree course 
is about the same, irrespective of the fact 
whether it is a degree in arts, science, 
engineering or medicine. The degrees of the 
different faculties are, therefore broadly 
comparable. In India, on the other hand, 
the first degree in arts, commerce and 
science is of a much shorter duration, just 
like a ‘half-way degree’^ It cannot, therefore, 
be equated with &e first degree in agricul¬ 
ture or engineering or medicine which has 
a much longer duration. In fact, it is the 
postgraduate degrees in arts, commerce or 
science which are ccanparable with the first 
degrees in agriculture, engineering or medi¬ 
cine. 

(2) International Comparison. In inter¬ 
national comparison it would be wrong to 
compare our first degrees in arte, commerce 
or science with the correspon^ng first 
degrees of educationally advanced countries. 
W^t is really comparable is our ^cond 
degrees in arts, commerce and science and 
first degrees in agriculture, engineering and 
medicine with the first degrees given by uni- 

1 See Qaipter H. 

2 See ChaptaW for ' 


versities in the educationally advanced 
countries. This has been shown in the chan 
on page 303. The following conclusions 
which can be drawn from this comparison 
have an important bearing on the pro¬ 
grammes of future development: 

(a) The overall expansion of higher 
education in India is far too meagre 
in comparison vnth that in the more 
industrialized countries. 

(b) What is even moTe important, en¬ 
rolments in the professional courses, 
particularly in science andsagricul¬ 
ture, are extremely inadequate for 
the needs of our economic develop¬ 
ment. 

(c) Our system of higher education is 
more wasteful (lower ratio of out¬ 
put to input) than in countries like 
the UK or the USSR. 

(d) The provision for part-time educa¬ 
tion or correspondence courses 
which is made on a very large-scale 
even in affluent countries like the 
UK. the USA and the USSR, is 
conspicuous by its absence in our 
system of higher education. 

12.05. Future Enrolment Policy in Higher 
Education. What should be the enrolment 
Dolicy in higher education during the “next 
twenty years? Our recommendation is 
that the expansion of facilities in higher 
education should be planned hrondlv on the 
basis of general trends regarding manpower 
needs and employment opportunities. At 
present, there is an over-production of 
graduates in arts and commerce because of 
the adoption of this open-door policy: and 
consequently, there is a growing incidence 
of unemployment amongst them. On the 
other hand, there is a shortage' of profes¬ 
sional specialists and there is a consequent 
need to increase the facilities in professional 
courses such as agriculture, engineering, 
medicine, etc. and especially at the post¬ 
graduate stage in science and arts. 

12.06. The ISI/LSE Paper^ has made the 
following forecasts of trained manpower at 
this stage for 1985-86: 

fl) Undernraduate Staoe (Arts, Com¬ 
merce and Science). Thesp enrolments are 
expected to increa.se from 759.000 in 1^5-66 
to 2-2 million in 1985-86 or at an average rate 
of 5.3 per cent. 



INPUT — OUTPUT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



NOTE — I. PORTIONS BELOW THE ARROW INDICATES PERCENTAGE TAKING FULL-TIME COURSES. 

2. INPUT « OUTPUT FIGURES FOR INDIA RELATE TO YEARS l«9-*0 « 1962 - 63 RESRECTlYELV- 
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(2) Professional Education {Excluding 
LaW}. The enrolments at the under¬ 
graduate stage in professional education, 
excluding law but including teaching, are 


expected to rise from 195,000 in 1965-66 to 
972,000 by 1985-86 or at an average annual 
rate of 8.4 per cent as shown in Table 12.2. 


TABLE 12-2. OUT-TURN, IN'! ARE AND ENROLMENT OF SPEaALISTS 


Out-waurn 


Intake 


Enrolment 



1960-61 

1975-76 

1985-86 

1960-61 

1975-76 

1985-86 

1960-61 

1975-76 

V 

1985-86 

Enginuring 

First Degree . 

7 

43 

92 

14 

65 

129 

40 

229 

473 

Agrieulture 

First D^ree . 

3 

13 

42 

5 

23 

64 

12 

39 

”5 

Medidne 

First Degree . 

5 

16 

34 

6 

23 

43 

35 

125 

245 

Teachef Training 

Graduates 

18 

73 

115 

20 

81 

128 

22 

88 

139 

Total 

33 

145 

283 

45 

192 

364 

109 

481 

972 


(3) Postgraduate and Research. The 
ISI/LSE paper gives no projections for this 
stage. In 1965-66, the enrolments at this 
stage were 108,000 as against a total enrol¬ 
ment of 986,000 at the undergraduate stage 
(or about 11 per cent). We recommend 
that this proportion should be raised, by 
1986, to about 30 per cent. This will imply 
that these enrolments will rise from 108,000 
in 1965-66 to about 960,000 in 1986 or an 
average annual increase of 11.5 per cent 


(4) Law. The ISI/LSE paper gives also 
no projections for legal education. We 
have assumed that the enrolments at the 
undergraduate stage in legal education 
would increase from 32,000 in 1965-66 to 
76,000 by 1985-86. 

12,7. On the basis of these assumptions, 
the total enrolments in higher education in 


1975-76 and 1985-86 will be as shown in 
Table 12.3. 


TABLE 12 - 3 . PROJECTED ENROLMENT IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN 1975-76 and 1985-86 

Type of education 

Projected enrolment 
(in ooo’s) 


1975-76 

1985-86 

1. Undergraduate (General) 

2. Undergraduate (Professional) 
as estimated by ISI/LSE Paper 

3. Undergraduate enrolment 

in legal education 

L 350 

481 

50 

2,152 

972 

76 

Total (Undergraduate) 

4. Postgraduate 

i>88x 

321 

3,200 

960 

Total (Higher education) 

2,202 

4,160 


It may be pointed out that 


— in the first three plans, the enrol¬ 

ments in arte, commerce and science 
at the undergraduate stage increas' 
ed by 568,000. During the next 
twenty years, they are expected to 
rise by about 1.4 million. The 
average annual rate of expansion 
will, however, be reduced from 9.0 
per cent to 5.3 per cent; 

— in professional education at the 

undergraduate stage (including 
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teaching and law) the enrolments 
increased, during the first three 
plans, by 177,000; in the next 
twenty years they will increase by 
821,00Q, although the average annual 
rate ol growth would be reduced 
from 10.6 per cent to 7.9 per cent: 
at the postgraduate stage, enrol¬ 
ments ihcreased in the first three 
plans by 86,000; in the next twenty 
years these will increase by 852,000 
and the average annual rate of 
growth will also have to be slightly 
accelerated from 11 to 11.5 per cent. 

12.08. As pointed out earlier^ these esti¬ 
mates of manpower needs and enrolments 
are tentative and will have to be continual¬ 
ly revised in the light of experience gained. 
Moreover, these are estimates for the coun¬ 
try as a whole. For practical implementa¬ 
tion, they will have to be broken down ac¬ 
cording to the States; and finally an at¬ 
tempt will have to be made to correlate 
broadly the enrolment and output of the 
universities with these estimates, as revis¬ 
ed from time to time. This is a difficult 
task. But we expect that the UGC under 
the general guidance of the Planning Com¬ 
mission will be able to cope with it. 

12.09. The need for reducing the rate of 
expansion at fhe undergraduate stage in 
courses of arts and comnierce has been dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere^. Similarly, we have high¬ 
lighted the need for expanding science 
education of quality and for Sicreasing pro¬ 
fessional education at the undergraduate 
stage especially in agriculture, engineering 
and teaching®. It is, however, necessary to 
explain why a large expansion is also 
needed at the postgraduate stage and in re¬ 
search. An analysis of oup'ffroposals will 
show that this is fully justified because 

—we expect a jSroporlion of teachers 
even in lower secondary schools to 
hold the master’s degree; 

— we have recommended that a 
master’s decree should be the mini¬ 
mum qualification for all teacher- 
educators both at the primary and 
at the secondary level; 
the lengthening of the duration of 
the higher secondary stage uni¬ 
formly to two years and the expan¬ 
sion visualized at this stage will 


need a very large number of tea¬ 
chers with postgraduate qualifica¬ 
tions; 

— the large expansion visualized at the 

undergraduate and the post¬ 
graduate stages itself will need 
several times more teachers with 
postgraduate and research quali¬ 
fications than at present; and 

— the number of professional persons 

needed in research, agriculture, 
industry and the services has to be 
increased very substantially. 

Selective Admissions 
12.10. The Need. In the first three five 
vear plans a policy of open-door access lia5 
been in operation in courses in arts and 
commerce in most of the affiliated colleges. 
A stage has, however, now been reached in 
the process of expansion when the policy of 
selective admissions will have to be extend¬ 
ed to all sectors and institutions of highei 
education. If the present Tate of expansion 
<at 10 per cent per year) is assumed to 
continue for the next 20 years, the total 
enrolments in higher education would be 
between seven and eight million by 1985-86 
or more than twice the estimated require¬ 
ments of manpower for national develop¬ 
ment. An economy like ours can neither 
have the funds to expand higher education 
on this scale nor the capacity to find suit¬ 
able employment for the millions of gradu¬ 
ates who would come annually out of the 
educational system at this level of enrol¬ 
ment. There is no escape but to link 
broadlv the total enrolments in higher 
education to manpower needs, and to bridge 
the gap between these enrolments and the 
demand for higher education by adopting a 
system of selective admissions. 

12.11 This conclusion, which is based 
mainly on two consideralfoiTs—^p5ucftv of 
resources and relating the output of the 
educational system to manpower needs— 
can also be supported on academic grounds. 
Standards in higher education will tend to 
rise if there is competition for admission 
and the best students are selected on the 
basis of merit. We are happy'fo note that 
the earlier oppositibn lo this TDrinciple is 
gradually lessening and our discussions with 
officials and non-officials whom we met hai¬ 
led Us to conclude that public oninion is 
now largely in favour of making admissions 
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to higher education selective. The reform 
should, therefore, be introduced as early as 
possible. 

12.12. The Main Elements. Three main 
elements are needed for operating a pro- 
gramnxe of selective admissions in higher 
education: 

— the determination of the number of 

places available in an institution In 
relation to teachers and facilities 
available to ensure that standards 
are maintained at an adequat^ 
level; 

— prescription of eligibility by the uni¬ 

versities; and 

— selection by the institution concern¬ 

ed of the best students from 
amongst those who are eligible and 
seek admission. 

12.13. Determination of the Number o* 
Plac» Available. We suggest that each 
university decide in advance the number of 
students to be admitted in each course in 
its tea''hing departments and separately in 
each of its affiliated colleges on the basis of 
the facilities available. This is already being 
done for professional and science courses 
But even here, it is nec^sarv to make the 
conditions more stringent. It is even more 
important to take similar steps in the 
courses in arts and commerce as well. The 
main difficulty is that no objective and speci¬ 
fic criteria have been evolved for the pur¬ 
pose and the determination of the number 
of seats available with reference to the faci¬ 
lities provided is very elastic. We, there¬ 
fore, recommend that the universities should 
evolve specific norms and criteria for deter¬ 
mining the number of seats to he permitted 
in courses in arts and commerce. Tliese 
should take into account, among other 
things, the student-teacher ratio, the facili¬ 
ties available for self-study, the library 
books, the journals subscribed, the number 
of library seats, the provision for tutorials, 
etc. The problem is so important that the 
UGC may consider the appointment of a 
committee to examine it in detail and make 
its findings available to the universities. It 
would then be possible to determine, wfth 
greater accura^'y thhn at present, the num¬ 
ber of students who can be admitted in arts 
and commerce courses with a reasonable 
hope of receiving a good education. 


12.14. We would like to lay special em¬ 
phasis on the determination of places in 
all affiliated colleges and in courses in arts 
and commerce because it is in these courses 
and in these institutions that most of the 
uncontrolled expansion takes place. It is 
imperative that the intake of students be 
fixed separately for each such institution 
and that this sanctioned strength should 
form an integral part of the conditions of 
affiliation. We have found many instances 
where the universities have not scrupulous¬ 
ly discharged this responsibijity and this 
has been one of the principal reasons for 
the deterioration of standards. 

12.15. Eligibility. We have recommended 
elsewhere' that the present examination 
system should be reformed, that no one 
should be declared to have passed or failed 
in the higher secondary examination and 
that every student appearing .should be 
given a certificate showing his performance. 
The universities, therefore, will have to 
prescribe from time to time, conditions for 
‘eligibility’ e.p.. conditions for entitling a 
student to seek admission to their course.;;. 
These would naturally vary from university 
to university and from course to course. 
Care should, however, be taken to ensure 
that they are defined with some measure of 
elasticity so as permit the admission of ail 
really promising students. 

12.16. Methods of Selection. Once the 
number of places available is determined 
and the conditions of eligibility are pres¬ 
cribed. the stage is set for making selections 
for admissions. We visualize that, as 
secondary education expands and its qua¬ 
lity improves, more and more students 
would become eli^ble and seek admission 
and that, in most institutions, the number 
of applicants for admission would exceed 
the places available. The position, how¬ 
ever, would vary considerably from institu¬ 
tion to institution. In good and well 
established institutions, the number of 
applicants would be several times the places 
available while in some others, it mav be 
iust equal to or a little more than the num¬ 
ber of seats. The selection of students for 
admissions would, therefore, pose a prob¬ 
lem of varying magnitude and comnlexitv 
from institution to institution. We recom¬ 
mend that each institution should decide 
its own procedure for selecting the be.st 
students from among the eligible applicants 
on the basis of its traditions ^tnd local con¬ 
ditions. 
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12.17. The search for good and reliable 
methods of selection is one of the important 
problems in higher education and vigorous 
research is ne^ed to evolve them. Even 
in advanced countries, satisfactory tech¬ 
niques of selection have not bNeen developed 
as yet. While the search for good methods 
goes on, we have to begin the programme 
with such ad hoc methods as are available. 
We make the following general suggestions 
which, we hope, would be of use to institu¬ 
tions in devising their methods of selection. 

(1) The common practice at present is to 
use examination marks rigidly as the sole 
criterion of merit and as the basis for selec¬ 
tion. There is, however, little academic 
justification for it. Examination marks are 
notoriously unreliable for measuring attain¬ 
ment Their prognostic value for deter¬ 
mining the ability to profit from higher 
education is even more limited and several 
studies have shown that the correlation bet¬ 
ween school leaving examination marks and 
success in a college is not significant. Not 
many problems arise, however, at the ex¬ 
treme ends of the scale and it is easy to 
select a first or high second class student 
for admission or to reject one who has Just 
.scraped through the examination. But as 
one approaches the border-line of eligibili¬ 
ty. the examination marks cease to serve as 
a reliable guide. For instance, the present 
situation where a debate often takes place 
whether a student with 39.6 per cent marks 
should or should not be admitt^ (the pres¬ 
cribed marks for admission being 40 per 
centl. and where such a student mav be 
admitted in one college or faculty but not 
in another, is Pickwickian, if not absurd- 
We recommend that while the use of ex¬ 
amination marks as a major basis for ad¬ 
missions may continue as an interim mea¬ 
sure until better sel^tion methods are de¬ 
vised, their arbitrariness or lack of reli¬ 
ability should be compensated, to the extent 
possible, by taking oth«* relevant conside¬ 
rations into account and by making due al¬ 
lowance for the socio-economic handicaps 
of students so as to relate selection more 
directly to innate talent. As was stated 
above, this is specially important in border¬ 
line cases. 

(2) It would be desirable that, in select¬ 
ing students for admission, the institution 
should take into consideration the examina¬ 
tion marks, the school record, the profici¬ 
ency of the student in fields not tested in 
the examination, and such oUier relevant 
factors; If necessary, there should be an 
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interview and a written examinaticm, spe¬ 
cially designed for testing aptitudes in rela¬ 
tion to the fields of study which the student 
desires to take up. The final selection 
should be made on the basis of all this evi¬ 
dence and not on examination marks alone. 

(3) In very exceptional cases of students 
with unusual gifts in some limited field 
(e.g., mathematics) it should be possible to 
relax even the minimum requirements 
prescribed for admission. It is by no means 
rare that a gifted student is unable to fulfil 
the minimum requirements for university 
entrance. If the rules on this score are 
rigidly and mechanically enforced, many a 
gifted student would never enter a univer¬ 
sity and this could be a serious national 
loss. In exceptional cases, therefore, the 
universities should have the right and the 
courage to suspend the rules and give 
admissions to students whose talent has 
been identified but who may not have-been 
able to fulfil the entrance requirement for 
some reason. This authority may also be 
delegated to a few select affiliate colleges 
which can be trusted to maintain standards 
and exercise this right with care and dis¬ 
cretion. 

(4) A major objective of policy in 
selecting students for admission should be 
to secure social justice and to spread the net 
wide enough to catch all available talent. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to make 
some allowance for the handicaps created 
by the adverse conditions in which many 
students from rural areas, from urban slums 
and from the unprivileged classes have to 
study. From this point of view, the proce¬ 
dure for selecting students on the basis of 
‘school clusters’ wlpcb we have already re¬ 
commended for the award of scholar^ps' 
may be adopted for making admissions, 
e^cially to much sought-after quality 
institutions. 

12.18. University Boards of Admissions. 

For the successful implementation of this 
scheme, it will be necessary to set up a suit¬ 
able machinery responsible for the selec¬ 
tion and placement of students, for giving 
them special tuition, where necessary, and 
for providing the necessary financial sup¬ 
port. At present, selection is usually not 
dealt with as a serious problem either at the 
university or in the colleges. At the com¬ 
mencement of each academic year, it be¬ 
comes a hectic activity and is then forgot¬ 
ten. It is obviously not possible to build 
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Up a good admissions poUcy on the basis of 
such intermittent experience. We recom¬ 
mend that each university should constitute 
(if it does not already have one) a Board 
of University Admissions, which should in¬ 
clude representatives of the teaching depart¬ 
ments of the university, affiliated colleges 
and the university administration. Its func¬ 
tion should be to advise the university 
about all matters relating to admissions to 
teaching departments and the affiliated col¬ 
leges, to review the implementation of .ad¬ 
mission policies from year to year, and to 
recommend any necessary changes. It should 
also be a responsibility of this Board to 
collect data relating to annual admissions, 
to anal 3 rse them so as to find out to what 
extent the objectives of the admission 
policies have been actually realized. The 
results should be published for general in¬ 
formation. The UGC as a central clearing¬ 
house, should also undertake studies and 
co-ordination of developments in this field. 

12.19. Central Testing Organization. The 
development of appropriate selection proce¬ 
dures for differf»nt courses of higher educa¬ 
tion is a technical process and it is necessary 
to create a suitable agenev which will be 
able to deal with it effectivelv in due 
course. We recommend that the Univer^ty 
Grants Commission mav take the initiative 
in setting up a Central Testing Organization 
with the following objectives: 

— to develop improved procedures for 

selection of students at various 
levels of university education and 
for various courses or branches of 
learning offered by the colleges and 
universities; 

— to provide the necessary services to 

colleg**s and universities such as 
administering selection tests, sup¬ 
plying the test results and suggest¬ 
ing wav«; and means of utilising the 
results for selection; 

— to promote research within the uni- 

versitiec into testing and related 
areas, ^with special reference Jto 
imp’-ovement of celoction procedur¬ 
es at the university level; 

— to advi.se colleges, universities and 

other similar organizations with 
regard to the selection of students, 

— to establi.sh field contacts so as to 

determine the requimnents of 
different universities and colleges 
for the selection of student.*? and to 


coordinate these activities at the 
national level; 

— to establish contacts with similar 

agencies in other countries; and 

— to make a continuing study of new 

developments in the field, in order 
to refine and improve selection pro¬ 
cedures further, 

12.20. The work to be done by such an 
organization will be extremely difficult and 
cover a very wide field. It would, there¬ 
fore, be unrealistic to expect that it would 
be able to make a definite impact on admis¬ 
sion practices and procedures in the imme¬ 
diate future. It is all the more important, 
therefore, that a programme for its deve¬ 
lopment be prepared in the current plan. 
This should be divided into two phases- 
The first phase, which may take about three 
years, should be devoted to the preliminary 
work needed to set up the organization and 
develop a few pilot studies and experimen¬ 
tal programmes. In the second phase, to 
cover the next three years, we may expect 
the organization to be fully onerative with 
the necessary staff, accommodation and 
equipment which would include a security 
printing press. 

Part-time and Own-time Education 

12.21. At prerent, a student at the under¬ 
graduate stage must either be admitted on 
a full-time basis or go without education 
altogether. This creates a great demand 
for full-time seats in colleges and leads to 
a deterioration of standards as the resources 
to provide all the seats needed are not avail¬ 
able. One solution to this is to keep full¬ 
time seats strictly limited on the basis of 
resources available and to institute coixes- 
Dondence courses, part-time courses, even¬ 
ing courses, etc., for those who asnire to a 
university degree but are not able to get 
admission to the regular courses. Thir de¬ 
vice is being increasinlv used in many 
countries such as the USA, the UK. the 
USSR and Japan. The correspondence 
courses recentlv started bv the Delhi Uni¬ 
versity as a ‘pilot project’ have proved to 
be a promising experiment and are produc¬ 
ing satisfactory examination results. 

12.22. We recommend that the opoortuni- 
ties for part-time education through pro¬ 
grammes like evening colleges, and for own¬ 
time education through programmes like 
correspondence courses, should be extend¬ 
ed as widely as possible and should also 
include courses in science and tectoologv 
(either at the degree or diploma level) 
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They will help to reduce the capital costs of 
expanding higher education and cut down 
even the recurring costs to a substantial 
extent, especially as enrolments grow. They 
are the only means to provide higher educa¬ 
tion to those who desire to study further 
but are compelled, on economic grounds, to 
take up employment at the end of the school 
stage. There need be no fear that they will 
lead to a deterioration of standards, espe¬ 
cially if due care is taken to maintain per¬ 
sonal contacts with the students receiving 
correspondence education by organizing 
academic programmes during vacations and 
holidays. In fact, it would be correct to 
say that, by and large, the standards in such 
courses tend to be better because of the 
more intensive motivation of the students. 
We suggest that by 1986 at least a third of 
the total enrolment in higher education 
could with advantage be provided through 
a system of correspondence courses and 
evening colleges- We also suggest that the 
UGC should establish a standing committee 
on part-time education. 

Location of Affiliated Colleges 

12.23. Most of the expansion of under¬ 
graduate education we have visualized 
above will have to be met in two ways—the 


expansion of the existing colleges and the 
establishment of new ones. The size of 
the colleges has an important effect on their 
costs and efficiency and it is, therefore, 
important to evolve a suitable policy in this 
matter. 

12.24. We recommend that, in granting 
affiliation to colleges, the universities should 
emphasize the expansion of existing col¬ 
leges, rather than the establishment of new 
ones. Unless there are strong reasons to 
the contrary, a college should have a mini¬ 
mum enrolment of 500 and it would be pre¬ 
ferable to raise the enrolment in as many 
colleges as possible to 1,000 or more. In 
granting affiliation to a new college, care 
should be taken to see that its location is 
properly planned so as not to interfere with 
the proper growth of an existing institution 
and there should be a reasonable chance 
that it would grow into an institution of an 
adequate size within a period of about five 
years. 

12.25. Small Colleges. One unsatisfactory 
aspect of the present situation is the exist¬ 
ence of a very large number of colleges 
with a very small enrolment. The latest 
data available on the subject is given in 
Table 12.4 


TABLE 12 * 4 . SIZE OF AFFILIATED COLLEGES ( 1964 - 65 ) 


Enrolment 


No. of 
colleges 
widiin the 
noigc 

% of 
the total 

No. of Percentage 

arts, 

science, 

commere 

colleges in 

the range 

No, of 
professional 
colleges in 
the zange 

Percentage 

Less than 100 . • 


J20 

156 

168 

II’O 

152 

28*6 

Between 100—299 


602 

29-2 

391 

25-6 

211 

39-5 

Between 300—499 

. . . 

. 296 

14-4 

243 

160 

53 

9.9 

Bttween 500—999 

. 

457 

22*2 

373 

24*5 

84 

15-8 

Between xooo—1999 . 

. 

328 

I 6*0 

297 

19-5 

31 

5*8 

2000 end above 

. . . 

53 

2*6 

51 

3-4 

2 

0-4 


Total 

2,056 

1000 

i »523 

100*0 

533 

100*0 


SouM, Report of the Uoivorsity Grants Commission, 1964-65, p. i. 
iVd?. See ebo cJiart 00 p. 3^1. 
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It will be s^n that about 15.6 per cent 
oi the colleges are in the unenviable posi¬ 
tion ol having less than 100 students. H an 
enrolment of 500 students is regarded as the 
very minimum below which a college may 
tend to be uneconomic and inefficient, about 
60 per cent of the afiBliated colleges are 
below this level 

12.2& We carried out an examination of 
the small colleges with an enrolment of less 
than 100. Data was available for 168 insti- 
tutiims only, but even from this some inte- 
restii^ facts emerged. 

(1) Age. The classification of the col¬ 
leges according to the year of establishment 
is as follows: 


Year of foundation 

Percentage of colleges 
foonded in the per^ 

Before 1947 

• 5*4 

1948-57 . 

. 6-5 

1958 

. 2-4 

1959 

• 7*7 

I9te 

• 6*0 

iS>6i 

12-5 

1962 

71 

1963 

l6*7 

1*964 

35-7 


It will be seen that 72 per cent of these 
small e<fileges were established during the 
four-year period—1961-64. Whether these 
colleges can increase their strength with 
age cannot be predicted, especially in view 
of the fact that 28 per cent of the colleges 
which were established before 1960 (and 
some of them even as far back as 1947} have 
continued to have a strength of less than 
100 . 

(2) Population of the Locality. Popula¬ 
tion figures of the locality in which the col¬ 
leges are situated were available in respect 
of 114 colleges. The position is as imder: 


P<^piilacioa of the locality 
(in 000*1} 

5 and below 
5—10 
10—20 
20—40 
4‘>-75 
75—100 
100—150 
150—200 
200—400 
400--800 
800 and above 

Total 


No. of oolites 


6 

14 

21 

22 
20 

3 

4 

3 

zo 

4 

7 


II4 


It will be seen that 63, or more than 50 
per o&at -oi ccdleges are situate in 


towns whose popuhition ranges from 10,000 
to 75,000 and there are 31 such colleges in 
areas whose population exceeds 75,000. It is 
also significant that there are 11 smaU col¬ 
leges with enrolment of less than 100 in big 
cities whose population exceeds 400,000. 
Only 20 colleges can be said to be situated 
in sparsely populated areas (10,000 and 
below). 

(3} Enrolment of Men and Women 
Students. Of these colleges, 36 enrolled only 
men students, 32 only women students; in 
97, admission was open to b^ men and 
women students. 

(4) Backward Areas. Some of these col¬ 
leges are in backward areas with large tri- 
b^ population and it is understandable, that 
they may take some years to grow. 

Planning the location of colleges is a pro¬ 
blem of great importance. We recommend 
that the JGC should undertake a study of 
the problem with special reference to Uic 
small colleges and advise the universities 
regarding tne manner in which this handi¬ 
cap may be reduced as much as possible. 


Expansion of Postgraduate Education and 
Research 

12.27. The bulk of postgraduate and re¬ 
search work has to be concentrated in the 
universities and their constituent colleges 
rather than in the affiliated colleges* Indian 
universities have, in the past, been mainly 
concerned with undergraduate education 
and, to a limited extent, with postgraduate 
work and research. As a result of the lead 
given by the UGC in the second and the 
third plans, however, the number and en¬ 
rolments in the postgraduate departments 
in the universities have increasea consiaer- 
ably. But even now, the share of the col¬ 
leges in the enrolments is disproportionate¬ 
ly large: the distribution of MJV. and M,Sc. 
students between the teaching departments 
of the universities and the affiliated colleges 
is roughly in the proportion of 4:3. This is 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs because, 
barring a few outstanding colleges, real re¬ 
search facilities in affiliated c^leges are 
very limited or non-existent. Moreover, 
the facilities in terms of competent teachers, 
libraries, labortitories, etc., in a large majo¬ 
rity of colleges are weak and the standard 
achieved by studenls admitted is low. We 
recommend that the bulk pf postgi^duate 
and research WPTk shduld onsaniaied in 
the univexsiihes or in university ‘centres’ 
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where good programmes can be developed 
co-operatively by 3 or 4 local colleges under 
the guidance of the university. Only very 
good affiliated colleges of long standing 
which have done creditable work at the 
undergraduate (or postgraduate) stage 
may be allowed to carry on postgraduate 
and research work, if the needed facilities 
are provided. In our opinion, the universi¬ 
ties and the university centres will have to 
shoulder the responsibility for about 80 per 
cent of the postgraduate and research work. 
To support it properly, they will also have 
to undertake undergraduate work meant 
primarily for gifted students. This should 
cover about 10 per cent of the enrolment. 
The universities thus have a tremendous 
additional responsibility to imdertake: the 
enrolments in their departments, and cons¬ 
tituent colleges would have to be increased 
from 200,000 in 1965-66 (undergraduate 
155,000) and postgraduate and research 
45,000) to about 1.1 million in 1985-86 
(undergraduate 320,000 and postgraduate 
750,000). 

12.28. It need hardly be stressed that 
though it is necessary to increase the enrol¬ 
ments at the postgraduate stage in response 
to developmental needs, this should always 
be contingent on adequate increase in mate¬ 
rial and staff resources. One has to resist 
the temptation to open or to tolerate depart¬ 
ments of universities or colleges doing infe¬ 
rior postgraduate work without the essen¬ 
tial facilities. 

12.29. It is also necessary to have a strict 
policy for admission of students to post¬ 
graduate and research courses. We should 
not encourage students who go on to M-A.. 
or M.Sc. merely to while time away or on 
the off-chance of being able to find some 
employment later. This is often permitted 
in many institutions at present, either due 
to misplaced charity or to inflate numbers, 
not realising that such measures constitute 
a grave injury to the interests of higher 
education in the first instance and to the 
community itself in the long run. We sug- 

est that a rigorous test of admission should 
e introduced for all postgraduate courses. 
A mechanical dependence on marks in the 
first degree examination will not serve the 
purpose. In a pilot project undertaken by 
the Delhi University to analyse its exami¬ 
nation results over the last 4 or 5 years, it 
was found that the chances of a third divi¬ 
sion student in B.A./B.Sc. securing first. 


second or third division in the M.A./M.SC. 
examination are 0.29, 0.29 and 0.47 respec¬ 
tively. This is undoubtedly a limited study 
but it is certainly an important pointer. It 
is, therefore, necessary to take into account, 
in addition to the marks obtained at the 
qualifying examination, the students’ cumu¬ 
lative record of performance, his interest in 
extracurricular and co-curricular activities, 
and his aptitude, motivation and general 
suitability for higher education. 

12.30. In view of the ^centralization of 
postgraduate and research work indi¬ 
cated above, it will be necessary to 
provide an adequate number of scholar¬ 
ships and ho.stel facilities at this stage. As 
suggested earlier’, scholarships should be 
available to about 50 per cent of the students 
at this stage and these should be supple¬ 
mented by loan scholarships. Once a stu¬ 
dent has been selected for admissi'm to a 
postgraduate course on merit, we should 
strive to ensure that no financial difficulty 
comes in the way of his completing his 
studies: either a scholarsiiip or a loan scho¬ 
larship should be available to him so that 
he can devote himself to his project with¬ 
out anxiety and uncertainty. 

12-31. We would like to emphasize one 
point. The Centre will have to assume far 
greater responsibility than in the past for 
the development of postgraduate education 
and research and for the development of 
universities. This is a sector of very high 
priority and it has a seed value and can 
improve the whole field of education. At 
present, this is not the case. The extent of 
facilities provided at this stage are inade¬ 
quate and its quality leaves much to be de¬ 
sired. Consequently, wo do not get enough 
good teachers for colleges. This dilutes 
undergraduate education and makes it 
difficult to get good teachers for secondary 
schools. In its turn, secondary education is 
thus diluted and it becomes difficult to get 
good teachers for elementary schools. The 
only way to break this vicious circle is to 
expand the facilities in postgraduate edu¬ 
cation and rejjearch and what is even more 
important, to improve their quality. For 
this purpose, we would move in the direc¬ 
tion of making the Government of India 
almost exclusively responsible for post¬ 
graduate education and research. In this 
connection we would like to quote the US 
President’s Science Advisory Committee 
which in its recent report on Scientific 
Progress, the Universities and the Federal 
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Government (1960), prepared under the 
chairmanship of Professor G. T. Seaborg, 
now Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, states as follows; 

Both basic research and graduate education 
must be supported in terms of the welfare of 
society as a whole. It is in this large sense that 
the role of the Federal Government is inevitably 
central. The truth is as simple as it is important: 
whether the quantity and quality of basic re¬ 
search and graduate education in the United 
States will be adequate or inadequate depends 
primarily upon the government of the United 
States. Frc.m this responsibility the Federal 
Governme.ct has no escape. Either it will find the 
policies— and the re.sources—which permit our 
universities to flourish and their duties to be ad¬ 
equately :ii-charged —or no one will. 

These are wise and powerful words, a:id 
they apply to us no less. 


Higher Education for Women 

12.32. Need for Expansion. There is a 
prevailing view that it is no longer nece.s- 
kuy to give special attention to womeii’s 
odiicatiun at tiii.' levul of higher educaiion 
since men are taidng advantage 01 il m 
incroa.'fing numbers adequate to the neccis 
of .society. Shortages of educated women 
CvvailnbU'*^ h:,' taking up p^isitions of dhee- 
ti( nal and i rganizational responsibilities in 
varicAis peofession.s and occupations, how- 
V* r. point to the need for special efforts to 
expand wunieii'.'^ education at the college 
and univer.sity stage. The figures ei w-om- 
parative enndment of men and women stu¬ 
dents at the higher education stage reveal 
that the pr'-pe-rtion of women students to 
the total enrolment in Indian Universities 
wa^ about 13 per cent in 1955-56, about 17 
per cent in 1960-61 and about 21 per cent 
in 1965 - 66 . Thus, in one decade the pro¬ 
portion has incrca.sed from 13 per cent to 
?d per cent and at present tiie proportion of 
women students to men students is T. 4. This 
proportion is not in keeping with th? chang¬ 
ing needs of Indian society nor with the 
needs of economic and social development. 
We feel that in view of these needs the 
proportion of women students to the total 
enrolment at thi.s stage should be hicroasea 
to 33 per cent during the next ten vt-ars to 
meet the requirements for educated we men 
in different fields. To achieve tiris target 
wc have recommended two programmes 
elsewhere viz., 

(1) a programme of scholarships and 
financial assistance to women students in 
colleges and universities on a liberal scale: 
and 


(2) a programme of the provision of suit¬ 
able but economical hostel accommodation 
for women students with all the necessary 
amenities on a large scale. Liberal grants 
should be provided by the Government of 
India for this purpose as also bj^ the State 
Governments. Both these programmes are 
particularly necessary to encourage girls 
from rural areas to take advantage of higher 
education. At present their nunibors are 
very small in colleges and universities as 
compared to those of girls from urban areas. 

12.33. Mixed or Separate Colleges. At the 

college level, the local historical tradition 
and the general social background determine 
whether there should be mixed colleges or 
separate colleges for women. A uniform 
policy of co-education is not necessary for 
this level of education. Conditions * vary 
from State to State. In a State like Maha¬ 
rashtra. mixed colleges are preferred by 
women students and their parents, and the 
number of mixed colleges is much larger 
than that of separate colleges for women. In 
the State of Madras, however, which is 
equally advanced in the matter of women’s 
education, separate colleges for women are 
preferred and their number is much larger. 
It would, therei'ore, be for each State Gov- 
ernn'ent to decide its policy regarding co¬ 
education at this stage. The existing prac¬ 
tice can be allowed to continue in each area, 
except where a separate college for women 
i.s so small that it is not economically viable. 
Care should be taken by the college autho¬ 
rities and the staff in mixed colleges to en¬ 
sure that women studenls receive necessary 
incentives and encouragement for active par¬ 
ticipation in co-curricular and extra¬ 
curricular activities. The authorities and 
the staff of women’s colleges should ensure 
that they and their students do not become 
isolated from the general stream of uni¬ 
versity life. 

At the postgraduate level there is no justi¬ 
fication for separate institutions for women. 
Here men and women students should work 
together under the best guidance that is 
available. 

12.34. Courses in Higher Education Spe¬ 
cially Meant to Serve the Needs of Women. 

As at present, women students slicuid have 
free access to courses in arts, humanities, 
sciences and technology. It would be wrong 
to restrict their choice or to compel them to 
take particular courses- The more academic 
tj'pe of girls with ambitions of pursuing 
careers of research or teaching at the college 
or university level, or in professions such 
as medicine or technology should have all 
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the opportunities and incentives for doing 
so. 


For a large number ul women students, 
there is need for linking up higher educa¬ 
tion with specific avenues of employment 
where the services of trained and educated 
women are urgently required. There iveeds 
to be an emphasis on technical and voca¬ 
tional element in such courses. Some of the 
professional fields where w'omeii’s services 
are required and where there are shortages 
at present, are those of education (teach¬ 
ing), social work, nursing and a series of 
occupational fields such as nutrition, 
dietetics, institutional management, etc. All 
such courses have been stressed during the 
second and the third five year plans and 
facilities for them have been expanded- 
We must make every effort to expand these 
courses according to developmental needs 
and to improve them in the light of their 
objectives. 

Home science has been introduced in 33 
universities and is gradually receiving re¬ 
cognition as an academic discipline. Home 
science, in addition to giving good general 
education, should equip students on a scien¬ 
tific basis to work in the professional fields 
of dietetics, food technology, family wel¬ 
fare work, extension work in communit> 
development and Welfare Extension Project, 
research work in projects and schemes of 
ICMP, ICAR and Council of Child Welfare. 

Nursing has been introduced as a course 
at the B.Sc. level in universities with the 
purpose of preparing nursing staff at higher 
levels. It is introduced in separate colleges 
for women and every attempt is made t(- 
plan a scientific and professional course 
which would have an academic value as well 
as the necessary professional training of a 
higher level. The expansion of this course 
should be according to the requirements of 
the profession. 

Education as an elective at tin B.A. 
B.Sc. level has been introduced in 11 univer¬ 
sities- In each of these universities, there 
are more women than men who offer this 
course. The course has at present only a 
general education value and does not serve 
the purpose of professional preparation even 
partially. Elsewhere we have suggested the 
value of concurrent and integrate courses 
in general and professional teacher educa¬ 
tion. We feel that such courses will prove 
to be popular with women student.?. With 
the fewer employment avenues open to 
women, they make up their mind about join¬ 
ing the teaching profession at an early stage. 


They would welcome such concurrent 
courses if the first year of the three year 
degree course offers a basic general course 
which would lead to pedagogy as well as to 
some other field. We suggest that besides 
these institutions we have already proposed 
for this purpose, a few women’s arts and 
science colleges should be selected for the 
introduction of the concurrent course and 
.given additional special grants for the pur¬ 
pose. 


Courses in social work offered in sev€^- 
lal universities. This is a field where thert 
appears to be a need for designing special 
(•ourses to meet the requirements of those 
tields of social work where women’s services 
are required. As other avenues open up to 
vomen, courses in these fields will have tn 
he designed. 


in me inird nvv wcl^ 

scheme to set up a National Institute for 
Women for giving high level training to 
women candidates in organization, adminis- 
■ ration and management to enable them t<' 
take up responsible positions. Women train- 
•'d on these lines would be needed for imple- 
inenling many national plans and projects, 
particularly in social services to meet the re¬ 
quirements of voluntary organizations and 
provide competent personnel to take up 
positions that arc becoming increasingh 
available to them in the industrial sectors. 
For want of funds it has not yet possible to 
set up such an institution at the national 
level. We are of the opinion that three or 
four universities with good business admi- 
ni^stration and management departments 
should set up wings for giving such high 
evel training as is needed bv women foi 
the above purpose. This will reduce the 
-ost of training and will also make the train- 
mg more effective and efficient. 

We would like to suggest that one or two 
research units to 
women’s education 
These should take up follow-up studies cf 
educated women, consider women’s educa¬ 
tion from the point of view of employment 
opportunities available to women ^ and 
womenl educa 

rat?or 


New Universities 

12-35. In view of the expansion visualized 
for the undergraduate and postgraduate 
stages, the establishment of some niiw uni¬ 
versities is inevitable. It is evert desirable 
ior reducing the size of some existing uni¬ 
versities. This problem has already become 
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acute in big metropolitan cities and is like¬ 
ly to become so in several other universi¬ 
ties within a few years. Moreover, we feel 
that administrative regroupings of existing 
colleges through the establishment of new 
universities would be necessary in certain 
cases. 

12.36. The Calcutta Univa^ity. We may 
illustrate the point by referring to one of the 
oldest universities in India—the University 
of Calcutta, which has rendered pioneering 
and valuable services in the past to the deve¬ 
lopment of higher education in the country, 
.specially in the field of postgraduate stu¬ 
dies and research. At the present time, 
however, one witnesses in the university a 
rapidly increasing and almost unmanage¬ 
able undergraduate population. Half a 
dozen colleges in the city of Calcutta 
account for about 50,000 undergraduate 
students. Many of these do not have even a 
modicum of essential facilities—adequate 
teaching staff, accommodation, libraries, 
laboratories. Sometimes more than one col¬ 
lege functions in the same building and with 
the same equipment, but in different shifts, 
and practically under one management 
though with separate governing bodies. 
Teaching and learning are often carried on in 
a factory-like environment where teachers 
and students have hardly any personal con¬ 
tacts whatsoever. On the academic bodies 
of the universities are some persons who are 
not competent by their academic attain¬ 
ments or administrative experience to play 
a constructive role in the working of the 
university. There is a considerable time- 
lag between the conduct of examinations 
and the declaration of results. The Univer- 
.sity needs a major reorganization. Some of 
the leading colleges could be granted an 
amount of autonomy in the organization of 
their courses of studies and conduct of exa¬ 
minations. It would be an advantage to set 
up a Council of Affiliated Colleges to deal 
specifically with the problems of colleges 
Given the seriousness of the situation, it may 
be advisable for the State Government in 
consultation with the UGC and the Govern¬ 
ment of India to have the affairs of the uni¬ 
versity closely examined bv a small compe¬ 
tent body with a view to finding a way out 
of the present impasse, 

12.37. Metropolitan Universities. There is 
also a concentration of large student popula¬ 
tion in the cities of Bombay, Delhi and 
Madras, though their problems have to be 
seen in a somewhat different setting. We 
welcome the proposal to set up a second imi- 
versity in the city of Delhi and recommend 
that the other metropolitan cities of Bombay. 


Calcutta, and Madras should have, by the 
end of the fourth plan, two universities each 
which would supplement to some extent the 
work of each other. Moreover, some of the 
well-established colleges may be raised to 
autonomous status with power to grant de¬ 
grees, to begin with, at the undergraduate 
stage. The relevant details and pattern of 
the new universities should take into 
account local conditions and circumstances 
and ensure that they are able to play a vital 
and constructive role in the civic hfe of the 
metropolis. We suggest that the problems 
be examined by the UGC in consultation 
with the State Governments concerned. 

12.38. Additional Universities for States 
and Union Territories. Additional universi¬ 
ties would also be needed in other States. 
For instance, there has been a strong and 
justifiable demand from the State of Kerala 
for an additional university. The State ot 
Orissa has also a good case. There has also 
been a demand for the establishment of a 
university for the hill areas of the North- 
Eastern Region. This proposal has been 
supported by a Committee appointed by the 
UGC, and by the Working Group on Educa¬ 
tional Development of Hill Areas set up by 
the Ministry* of Education in April 1965. We 
agree with this recommendation. The 
people in these hill areas share common eco¬ 
nomic disabilities and their remoteness and 
comparative inaccessibility render their pro¬ 
blems peculiarly difficult. A great deal 
needs to be done to explore the economic 
potentialities of the area. Moreover, the 
people rightly feel that unless the promising 
local youth are trained for providing leader¬ 
ship in the various fields of economic and 
social development, their progress will re¬ 
main arrested. They are anxious to be 
more fully integrated with the life of India 
as a whole and with the larger world ot 
scholarship and learning. To this end, they 
have realized that the establishment of a 
university is one of the major measures 
which will spearhead economic and social 
development in the area. The hill areas of 
Uttar Pradesh and the tribal tracts in Orissa 
have also demanded the establishment oi 
universities. 

12.39. Precantioiis to be Taken while 
Establishing New Universities. We wish to 
emphasize that the ban on the establishment 
of new universities which is proposed in 
some quarters is neither desirable nor fea¬ 
sible. Instead, it is necessary to concentrate 
on the adoption of essential measures to en¬ 
sure that their establishment leads to a sub¬ 
stantial improvement in standards and rais¬ 
es the output and level of research. It must 
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further be pointed out that the establish¬ 
ment cf new universities can be justified 
only when competent men and physical faci¬ 
lities required for the purpose are available 
and can be secured and that it would be 
wrong tc create a situation in which there 
could be an undue dispersal of intellectual 
talent, funds and administrative ability, all 
of which are in scarce supply at present. 
From this point of view, we make the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations: 

(1) Me new university should be started 
unless the agreement of the UGC is obtain¬ 
ed and unless adequate provision of funds is 
made. 

(2) In man 3 - cases it may not really be 
necessary to start a new university. The 
object in view can be met by developing, 
under the auspices of a university, one or 
mere postgraduate centres wherever a num¬ 
ber cf local colleges can make a co-opera- 
Tive effort to provide facilities for P*.>st- 
graduatc teaching. This scheme is being 
tried in seme Stales and the results are en¬ 
couraging. The universiiy can help to 
strengthen such centres in many ways. It 
can depute its teachers to work for stipulra- 
ed periods at these centres. It can sanction 
additicnal staff for the purpose, if necessary. 
It can establish a general library for po.si 
graduate students of all the colleges. It can 
expand existing laboratories or build new 
ones. It con assist in the construction of 
additional hostel facilities. In short, an 
arrangement of this type can secure most, 
of the advantages of a university with¬ 
out throwing on the exchequer all the 
administrative and other expenses involved 
in the establishment of a new university. 
Besides some of these centres could very 
well meet all the needs of a developing areu 
for seme time and thereby prepare rhe 
ground for the eventual establishment cf a 
full-fledged university. 

(3) Most of our universities have, and 
will continue to have, a large number of 
affiliated colleges. We feel that some ex¬ 
perimentation with different tyqrcs of uni¬ 
versity organization to deal with this situa¬ 
tion would be useful. For instance, a good 
organization would be one in which a 
universitj^ has a strong core of teaching de¬ 
partments combined with about 30 affiliat¬ 
ed colleges situated in close proximity. In 
such a case, there would be a proper balance 
between the teaching wing and the affiliated 
colleges and each could develop without 
dominating the other. When this balance 
is upset either by the weakness of the teach¬ 
ing departments or by the overwhelming 


large number of affiliated colleges, a tension 
often arises between these two wings and 
hampers progress. Such a situation should 
be avoided. 

(4) An experiment which we recommend 
in this regard is to make some or all the uni¬ 
versities in a State join together in a ‘con¬ 
sortium’, as it were, to operate all the 
affiliated colleges in the Slate, This pos¬ 
sibility should be explored by the UGC. 

(5) There should be least one non¬ 
affiliating university in each State—unitary 
or federal. 

(61 We find that the preparation made 
for the establishment cf new universities is, 
more often than not. perfunctory, and ade¬ 
quate time is not allowed hv tween the pas¬ 
sing of the Act and the commonceinent of 
the work of the university tis such in ihc 
sense of admitting students. It v*>uki be 
desirable to set up a convention in this regard 
that a new university should not estab¬ 
lished in a place where a university ctntre 
has iK't been in t-ptaalion fe-r .some time; 
and that a time of 2-3 years stnuild he allow¬ 
ed to elapse between the appointnn.i.t of tne 
first vice-chancellor and the- dirct com¬ 
mencement of the university's worl:. During 
this time, the vice-chancellor should be 
a.^sisted by a Planning Board which should 
consider all matters i f-.':v’h'.g ‘’ e lovc h p- 
ment of the university. , . a!;;..' pionc- 

ering work clone in the UK since 1047 in the 
establishment of new universities can pro¬ 
vide useful guide-lines in this regard. 

(7) With the large number of uni¬ 
versities that have aiready been established 
and others that will be during the next 20 
years, the problems of university collabo¬ 
ration and cooperation, which have been 
rather neglected in the past, assume great 
significance. At the State level, the colla¬ 
boration of all the universities in the State 
is essential in matters like research in 
problems of socio-economic development in 
the State, the development of the regional 
language, or relating their output to their 
manpower need. But such collaboration is 
even more important at the national level. 
The universities should join together, at the 
regional and national levels, in co-operative 
programmes and supplement mutually 
their available facilities, especially in 
research. In fact it should be a constant 
endeavour of educational policy to treat all 
universities as national institutions and to 
build up collaborative and co-operative 
programmes which cut across State, regional 
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or linguistic frontiers. The promotion of 
these programmes should be the special 
responsibility of the UGC. 

12.40. New Central Universities. One 

proposal placed before us suggested the 
establishment of a central university in 
every State. In discussions with State 
Governments and universities, we found 
that it had a mixed reception: some States 
welcome it either because a Central uni¬ 
versity is a prestige institution or because 
it would thereby be relieved of the finan¬ 
cial responsibility, but many oppose it. 
After careful consideration, we are inclined 
TO agree with the latter view. 

12.41. Two main arguments have been 
put forward in support of the proposal, 
namely, it will save these universities from 
local pulls and pressures which are un¬ 
favourable to tlie proper development of 
liiglier education and that it will help to 
raise standards. We are afraid that we can¬ 
not accept either of these contentions. Not 
only one university in a State, but every 
university has to be protected from un¬ 
favourable local pressures and pulls. This, 
in essence, is the problem of university 
autonomy which is discussed more fully in 
the next chapter. We would, however, 
like to point out that we will have to dis¬ 
cover and adopt ways and means, other 
than ‘centralization’, for protecting it. Nor 
can we agree that more liberal assistance 
from the Centre will necessarily improve 
standards or that a Central University would 
ipso jacto be a better university. 

12.42. The main object of this proposal is 
to ensure a more liberal flow of central 
funds to selected universities in the States. 
We concede that this is necessary. But 
instead of selecting one university in each 
State for this purpose once and for all, it 
would be better to make more liberal Cen¬ 
tral assistance available to all State uni¬ 
versities on the basis of their performance 
and merit. This is already being done to a 
limited extent and the UGC gives develop¬ 
mental grants to these universities. We have 
recommended larger resources to be placed 
at the disposal of the UGC so as to increase 
the amount of Central assistance for 
developmental purposes. In addition, the 
amending Bill for the UGC Act proposes to 
authorise the UGC to give maintenance 
grants also to the State universities. If 
these provisions are fully utilized, the main 


objects of this proposal will be served in a 
better way and its disadvantages Would be 
avoided. Also the proposal for the establish¬ 
ment of major universities which wo made 
in Chapter XI partly meets the objects of 
this proposal. 

12.43. Deemed Universities. In recent 
years some of our high-level institutions 
such as the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute at Delhi, the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore, have been brought 
into the university system by deeming them 
as universities under Section 3 of the UGC 
Act. We consider this a welcome develop¬ 
ment. There is in our educational system 
a need for institutions having the academic 
status and privileges which ordinarily be¬ 
long to a university, but with more specific 
and limited functions and scope. While 
such institutions in their limited field 
should maintain the highest standard of 
teaching and research, their organizational 
set-up need not be the replica of a uni¬ 
versity. Our recommendation regarding 
autonomous colleges will be of some use in 
this context. We would like to stress that, 
in deeming institutions as universities 
under the UGC Act, the most careful atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the question of educa¬ 
tional standard as. This provision under the 
Act gives scope for experimentation and 
innovation, but it should not become a 
cheap side-or back-door to university status. 

Reorg.4nization of Courses 

12.44. We shall now turn to a discussion 
of the general lines on which courses in 
higher education need to be reorganized. 
We shall mainly deal with considerations 
common to courses in arts, commerce and 
science. The courses in agriculture, en¬ 
gineering and technology are dealt with 
elsewhere'. 

12.45. Courses for the First Degree. The 
link between the subjects taken at the school 
stage and those opted for at the first degree 
should be less rigid than at present. It is 
because of this link that specialization starts 
undesirably early. A student wishing to 
take physics for his M.Sc., for instance, is 
now often required to opt for it as early as 
in Class IX. We think that there is no justi¬ 
fication for such rigidity and that it should 
be open to a student to opt for a combina¬ 
tion of subjects at the first degree stage, even 
though some of these may not have been 
taken by him at the school. Similarly the 
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combination of subjects permissible for the 
first degree should be more elastic than is 
generally the case at present, both in the 
arts and in the sciences. The subjects which, 
in the past, seemed to be far apart, are now 
seen to be much closer and at the higher 
stages many of the traditional frontiers are 
breaking down. Therefore, combinations 
like mathematics and economics or philo¬ 
sophy, physics or chemistry with biology, 
education or with any other subject, should 
be permissible. It is true that, by and large, 
the majority of students would continue to 
study the subjects they had studied in 
some depth at the school and that most 
combinations of subjects will be along tra¬ 
ditional lines. But there will be some ex¬ 
ceptions to this general principle and the 
educational system should provide for them 

12.46. The question of general, special and 
honours courses at the undergraduate stage 
is of great significance. We define a 
•general* course as one in which the student 
takes three subjects at about the same 
depth. The ‘special’ course would be diffe¬ 
rent in kind and provide for the teaching of 
Three subjects of which one would be taken 
at a much greater depth than the other two 
The ‘honours’ course would be more chal¬ 
lenging and requii’e study at a higher level. 
The general courses should be provided at 
two levels—^pass and honours. The special 
courses, however, need be provided only at 
the honours level. In order to economise 
resources, however, we recommend that 

(1) the universities, which have much 
better facilities, should only provide 
for special courses or for general 
(Honours) courses. For them to 
provide pass courses is to under¬ 
utilize the resources available. 

(2) the affiliated colleges should, a« a 
rule, have an option to provide 
either for the general courses—^both 
at the pass and honours level—or 
the special courses depending upon 
the availability of teachers and 
facilities. To economize on costs, 
however, it maj^ be desirable te. 
prescribe the minimum enrolment 
needed for the general (honours) 
and special courses. 

12.47. Courses for the Master’s Degrees in 
Arts and Science, There is an urgent need 
to introduce an element of flexibility and 
innovation in the organization of the courses 
for the Master’s degree. Border-line and 
inter-disciplinar\' subjects are fast becom¬ 


ing areas of major study and research. To 
bring these into focus In university life, it 
is necessary to provide, in addition to our 
present one-subject courses, combination 
courses consisting of, say, one major 
subject and one or two subsidiary or relat¬ 
ed subjects. For instance, universities may 
provide for various combination courses 
between education, sociology, philosophy, 
psychology, economics, law and mathema¬ 
tics. Similarly, it should be possible to 
combine two modem Indian lan^ages or 
physics and mathematics, chemistry and 
mathematics or physics; or physics and life 
sciences. What is important is to break the 
present rigidity and uniformity. 

12.4S. There need be no undue emphasis 
on the courses for the Master’s degree lead¬ 
ing to a high level of specialization and 
research. This should be an Important bu’ 
only one of the objectives of the course. It 
is necessary to design courses with two 
other equally valid objectives e.g., preparing 
teachers for schools, and catering for the 
needs of students who are still interested in 
broad connected areas and who may attempt 
.specialization later at the Ph.D. level. The 
postgraduate curricula, therefore, should b<' 
so framed that a student can either be 
introduced to a variety of modern subjects 
or receive intensive training in one or two 
special fields. Specialization should bo 
attempted only in cases where facilities 
exist Where they do not, universitie.s 
should aim at providing a general broad- 
based course so that the student is equipped 
adequately for undertaking undergraduate 
teaching and for entering into such othe! 
professions as require an advanced know¬ 
ledge of the subject. Unless the rigidity 
which characterizes the present-day courses 
in postgraduate education is reduced, it will 
not be possible to provide adequately for 
the needs, aptitudes and abilities of thr 
.students. 

12.49. Research Degrees. As is well 
known, the standards of research degrees in 
some universities and certain subject^ 
are high and comparable to those abroad 
But the same caxmot be said of many sub¬ 
jects and all universities. A collection of 
research topics in various science subjects 
which have been accepted for the award of 
Ph,D degree in most universities is a curi¬ 
ous mixed bag and if one were to pick at 
random, one is most likely to meet with a 
topic which both by its very formulation 
and by its scope would be considered to be 
behind the times by at least ten to twenty 
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yeacs. This is partly due to the fact that 
in mc^t universities the problems are given 
to and not selected by the student on the 
basis of his ability and facilities available 
for work. The guide generally determines 
the nature and scope of the problem to be 
solved by the student. It is true that some 
of the topics undertaken by students, at 
least in some universities, belong to the 
scientific forefront. But, by and large most 
of the topics taken up for investigation do 
not reflect a modern content or approach. 
With a view to improve the existing situa¬ 
tion, we make the following recommenda¬ 
tions: 

(1) A student should be expected to 
work from two to three years for a 
PhD. degree. Its basic objective is 
to train in research methodology, 
comprehension of scientific lite¬ 
rature, ability to make critical ana¬ 
lysis, to draw suitable infe¬ 
rences and to present the 
findings in a clear, logical and 
scientific way and to be able to criti¬ 
cize as well as to accept criticism. 
It ^ould be regarded as the begin¬ 
ning of the real research career of 
the student rather than as its climax 
or end. 

(2) Very often, the preparation of 
students obtaining the Master’s 
degree is not adequate enough to 
enable them to embark on a research 
investigation worthy of the Ph.D. 
degree. It would,' therefore, be 
desirable that candidates entering 
on the Ph.D. courses should spend 
the first year partly in advanced 
training in the subject, requiring 
attendance at some lectures and 
tutorials of an advanced nature. 

(3) The students for the Ph.D. courses 
should be carefully selected. The 
eligibility of the guides as w’ell as 
the facilities needed should be care¬ 
fully specified. There should be a 
limit on the number of students to 
be guided by a teacher at any given 
time; and there should be a time¬ 
limit within which the student 
should be expected to submit his 
thesis and a similar time-limit for 
the university to take a decision on 
it. 

r4) The procedures for evaluation 
should be improved. While the 
guide who has supervised the work 
should be one of the members of 
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the Board of Examiners, no degree 
should be awarded unless reports 
of all examiners are unanimously 
in favour of the proposal. As far 
as possible, evaluation should be 
done by Indian experts in the sub¬ 
ject- A viva voce examination or a 
defence of the thesis should be con¬ 
sidered essential before the degree 
is recommended. 

(5) A study of a second world language 
such as Piu rsian, German, or French 
should ho obligatory for all Ph.D. 
students. It may be desirable to 
make this compulsory even for the 
courses for the Master’s degree, at 
least in certain subjects. 

(6) It would also be desirable to insti¬ 
tute a higher de^ee than the Ph.D. 
in such universities where it does 
not exist already. This degree, 
namely, Doctor of Science, repre¬ 
senting the highest award should 
be given mainly on the basis of 
research work of recognized merit 
published in international scientific 
journals and should be scrutinized 
by a team of scientists both from 
within India and outside. It would 
be desirable to have an interval of 
at least five years between the 
award of Ph.D. and D.Sc. degrees. 

12.50. Inter-disciplinary Studies. Special 
efforts need also to be made to promote 
inter-disciplinary studies in universities 
which have adequately staffed departments 
in related subjects. This will need new 
combinations of subjects, new methods of 
cooperation between different institutions 
and new patterns of staffing. The field is 
vast, but by way of illustration, we may 
refer to one field; education. For a study 
of its problems in all their complexity, an 
inter-disciplinary approach is needed bet¬ 
ween the departments of education, socio¬ 
logy, psychology', comparative religions, 
economics, public administration and law. 
Each subject department of a university 
such as physics, chemistry, or history can 
work on problems of school curricula and 
methods in its own field. Courses in edu¬ 
cation can be combined with courses in 
most other subjects, both at the under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate levels. It is 
for this reason that we have emphasized 
the establishment of schools of education 
in four or five big universities to begin 
with. Some further details of their working 
are discussed elsewhere^ 
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12.51. To further this objective, a broad- 
based staffing pattern is also needed. For 
instance, it would be extremely helpful to 
have educationists on the staff of a school 
of 60 o:olog>^ just as it is desirable to have 
sociologists on the staff of a training college. 
The same conditions, mutatis mutandis, 
apply to other departments^ 

12.52. Study of Social Sciences. Mainly 
for historical reasons, the universities and 
colleges of India have tended to concentrate 
on the study of languages and humanities 
and the study of the social sciences, and 
also behavioural sciences, which are often 
grouped together within the wider field of 
the humanities, has generally remainea 
underdeveloped. The only social science 
which has received adequate attention is 
economics. Political science has more 
recently been introduced as a field of study, 
either as a separate department or in asso¬ 
ciation with history and economics. Socio¬ 
logy and social anthropology are taught in 
a few universities and geography has been 
introduced as a subject of advanced study 
in some others. A number of special and 
separate institutions that have been estab¬ 
lished in recent years in this field are evi¬ 
dence of the growth of interest in the social 
sciences. Much, however, remains to be 
done and the full importance of the social 
sciences is yet to be recognized. The present 
practice of associating the social sciences 
closely with the humanities, or even of in- 
cludincr the social sciences in the wider 
field of humanities, may be justified histo¬ 
rically or on the ground that they all have 
as a common goal—the study and knowledge 
of Man. But, because of the specific aims 
of their research and special methods in¬ 
volved, the social sciences are tending to 
diverge more and more from the humani¬ 
ties. By their recent achievements and 
their future prospects they must be recog¬ 
nized as an autonomous group of disci¬ 
plines. 

12.53. In the course of the last forty years, 
the social sciences have undergone a tre¬ 
mendous change, less spectacular and less 
accessible to the general public than natural 
sciences and technology, but no less deep or 
extensive. The application of social sciences 
has brought about important results in the 
economic and social development of modern 
societies and even in the policies of govern¬ 
ments. They, therefore, find an important 
place in higher education and research, a.s 
well as strong encouragement and financial 


aid from governments, private organiza¬ 
tions and industrial, agricultural or com¬ 
mercial concerns. There is now a tendmey 
to introduce into the curriculum of secon¬ 
dary education, at least at the higher secem- 
dary stage, some rudiments of the social 
sciences and their methods. 

12.54. We must admit that, d^pite re¬ 
markable achievements of individual scho¬ 
lars and institutions, the social sciences have 
not so far obtained in India the place and 
stantog they deserve, due not only to their 
specific value, but alsoNo their direct use in 
Indian society and Indian education: 

We recommend that the social sciences 
should be given a significant position in 
Indian universities and research institutions 
for the following reasons amongst others: 

(1) Along with the natural sciences, if 
not to the same extent, the social 
sciences can be used to create a 
scientific outlook. Teaching and 
research in sociology, social psycho- 

economics and other social 
sciences, using precise methods 
such as statistics and other ins¬ 
truments of measurement, can deve¬ 
lop in students as well as in 
teachers, a spirit of accuracy, criti¬ 
cal analysis, investigation and ex¬ 
perimentation. which any good 
educational process has the duty to 
encourage and promote. 

(2) The social .sciences are essential 
tools for the study of the conditions 
and needs of modem societv' and, 
without a proper use of their 
methods and results, control of eco¬ 
nomic, social, financial and demo¬ 
graphic developments or manpower 
requirements is impossible. A*oper 
planning, which is important for all 
countries but especially so for India, 
needs a larger number of persons 
with extensive knowledge and 
training in the social sciences. 

(3) Modem societies need, as they be¬ 
come more industrialized, not only 
engineers, technicians and skilled 
workers, but also a large number of 
well educated and t^ned people 
for what is usually called ‘the third 
sector of the economy’: education, 
public administration, private 


I The need for inter-disciplinary studies in the natural sciences has been discussed in Chapter XVI, 
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mai^ement, commerce, distri¬ 
bution, communications, information 
services, etc. Specialists in these 
fields need good education in the 
social sciences. 

12.55. The recent emphasis on science 
education has sometimes been blamed for 
the slow development of social sciences. 
This is not quite correct. As we have stres¬ 
sed in this Report, this emphasis is essential 
and will have to be continued. But we 
visualize only about 30 per cent of 
the university enrolment doing pure 
science and an equal proportion doing 
applied science in the form of professional 
courses like engineering or medicine. The 
present trend of over-expanding enrolment 
in science (with a consequent adverse effect 
on standards) is to be discouraged. As we 
visualize it, the proportion of students study¬ 
ing social sciences could be about 30 per 
cent or almost the same as that of the 
students of natural sciences. Moreover, we 
think that there can be no water-tight divi¬ 
sions between these disciplines. The 
trend in higher education will, in 
future, be to provide a balanced education 
for all, i.e., while a sudent may specialize 
in any field of his choice in the thM major 
areas of languages and humanities, sodal 
.sciences, and natural sciences, he will also 
have some grounding in the other two fields. 

12-56. Two main difficulties have to be 
overcome if social sciences are to grow, 
viz,, they must receive adequate financial 
support, and they must draw a proper share 
of the talent available^ From this point of 
view, we recommend that 

— there should be adequate provision 

of scholarships in the social science 
courses; 

— the choice of subjects at the first 

degree stage should be elastic and 
it should be possible for students to 
combine study of a social science 
with any other group of subjects; 

— the financial assistance available to 

universities for the development of 
social sciences should be consider¬ 
ably increased; and 

— high level schools or Centres of 

Advanced Study for allied groups 
of social .sciences should be deve¬ 
loped in a number of universities. 


12.57. Area Studies. There is a growing 
awareness of the value and importance ol 
developing a gradually expandir*g pro¬ 
gramme of area studies at suitable centres 
in the country. India has close social, poli¬ 
tical and economic relations with several 
countries and there is a pressing need for 
a large niunber of Indian scholars with 
specialised knowledge of the life, institu¬ 
tions, culture and languages of specific 
regions of the world, particularly those with 
which India is directly and more intimately 
concerned. The establishment of the Insti¬ 
tute of Russian Studies, New Delhi, which 
is intended to promote studies relating tc- 
the Soviet Union is a welcome step in this 
field. The American Studies Research 
Centre, Hyderabad, provides facilities for the 
study of American life and culture. The 
Indian School of International Studies, New 
Delhi, is a pioneer institution that has em¬ 
barked on a number of courses relating to 
the study of various regions. Chinese 
studies are being developed in the Delhi 
University. However, there are areas like 
East Asia, South and South East Asia, West 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, and coun¬ 
tries which are India’s immediate neigh¬ 
bours which deserve more attention in our 
academic programmes than they have 
hitherto received. 

In view of the limited resources available 
in terms of competent personnel, foreign 
exchange, etc., it should be our endeavour 
to develop a significant and effective pro¬ 
gramme of area studies in a few selected 
universities and institutions. Such a pro¬ 
gramme would require intensive courses 
in the languages of the areas concerned, 
and the introduction of optional groups of 
papers in certain social science subjects 
having reference to the different areas 
selected for intensive study. Close inter¬ 
disciplinary collaboration would also be 
necessary for the programme. Scholars 
having the right aptitudes may have to be 
selected for periodical visits to the specific 
areas or regions. It may also be necessary 
to invite selected teachers or scholars from 
foreign countries for short periods. 

We understand that the University 
Grants Commission has appointed a stand¬ 
ing advisory committee to develop the pro¬ 
gramme of area studies in the universities. 
We hope that steps will be taken to pro¬ 
mote this significant programme expedi¬ 
tiously. Thi.s is a need which in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances brooks no delay. 


I At present, the vast bulk of the talented students opt for engineerii^ and medicine—the most coveted of careers— 
and we were told in several universities that the qtaality of students in the social science courses was going down. 
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12.58. study of Humanities. The need for 
strengthening the humanities cannot be 
overstressed. In the course of history, the 
civilization and culture of India have made 
striking contributions to humanist thought, 
and the values of our society and the finest 
traits of our national character are derived 
from creative studies made in these fields. It 
would be a sad day if the present preoccu¬ 
pation with science and technology result¬ 
ed in the neglect of the humanities, which 
are already starved of talent and resources. 
In the humanistic studies it is not so much 
financial resources, as the quality of scho¬ 
lars and teachers and the spirit by which 
they are inspired that count. Such a spirit 
towards the humanities needs to be nurtur¬ 
ed. The best talent in these fields of learn¬ 
ing should receive the same recognition and 
encouragement as is offered to scientists 
and technologists^ 

12.59. While dealing with the programme 
of science education we have referred to 
the inevitability of our dependence on de¬ 
velopments in advanced countries with 
which w*e will not be able to catch up in 
the foreseeable future. To redress the 
balance, we like to think that our scholars 
will make significant contributions to the 
sum total of human knowledge and experi¬ 
ence in the fields of the social and pedago¬ 
gical sciences and humanistic studies, 
where our old traditions and the present 
challenges posed by social developments 
present unique opportunities for creative 
work. 

Educ.atiox.\l Rese.^rcii 

12.60. We have already recommended 
that education should be treated as a sepa¬ 
rate discipline at the university leveP. We 
shall here discuss some problems relating 
to the development of educational research. 

12.61. Educational research is still in its 
infancy. Its quantity is small and its qua¬ 
lity, mediocre or poor. This is due to seve¬ 
ral reasons. Most of this research is con¬ 
fined to training colleges which ^ave very 
inadequate facilities for research and few 
competent people to guide it. In the 
absence of specialized institutions doing re¬ 
search on their own, the bulk of research 
comes to be done by students for the uni¬ 
versity degrees—M.Ed- and Ph.D. The 


M.Ed. dissertations hardly deserve to be 
called research, although they have a use* 
ful place as an exercise in training the stu¬ 
dents in research techniques. At the Ph.Dv 
level, the programme has been weak in 
methodology and has suffered further be¬ 
cause only those students who have done 
the B.T. or the M.Ed. can be admitted to 
it. There are very few scholarships avail¬ 
able for research students in education. 
Again, a good deal of the research done so 
far has been in the field of mental testing 
and other fields havb received but little 
attention. Ancillary services like docu¬ 
mentation, computation, consultation, etc. 
have not been developed. The country 
does not have a single journal devoted to 
educational research. No central clearing 
house has been created and there has been 
considerable duplication of w'ork. Even the 
little research that has been done has lar¬ 
gely remained in the archives, and adminis¬ 
tration has not used its findings for formu¬ 
lation of policies. The total expenditure 
on educational research—estimated as less 
than half a million rupees a year—has been 
negligible. 

12.62. If this picture is to be changed, 
urgent steps have to be taken to develop 
educational research and relate it effec¬ 
tively to the formulation of educational 
policies and improvement of education. 
From this point of view, we make the 
following recommendations: 

(1) A documentation centre and a na¬ 
tional clearing house in educational 
research should be developed at 
the NCERT. We welcome the de¬ 
cision of the Council to start a 
journal devoted to educational re¬ 
search. In collaboration with this 
Centre, steps should be taken to 
organize periodical conferences of 
research workers so that their iso¬ 
lation is broken and educational re¬ 
search acquires a professional 
status. 

(2) Educational research has to be de¬ 
veloped in teams and in inter¬ 
disciplinary fields. While all train¬ 
ing colleges should do some re¬ 
search. the restriction of educa¬ 
tional research to training colleges 


1 Advanced Centres in those disciplines should be developed at suitable universiticH. SpeenU care is to be given to 
the tostering of studies in the classical languages and literatures, and the high standards achieviw in the past in the study 
of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian should be maintained and surpassed. The great importance of historical studies nwds 
to be underlined; a free and democratic society striving for national integration and new human values caimot allord to 
overlook the relevance of history in our times. 

2 Oiapter IV. 
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has hampered its growth. We have 
recommended earlier that Schools 
of Education should be established 
in four or five universities^ It will 
be the special responsibility of 
these schools to develop educa¬ 
tional research in a big way in 
collaboration with other depart¬ 
ments. The other universities also 
can take up different projects in 
their own way. We find that, as a 
rule, the universities have shown 
little interest in the study of edu¬ 
cational problems, even those relat¬ 
ing to higher education. For ins¬ 
tance, socio-economic studies of 
their student body can be done by 
the department of sociology; stu¬ 
dies in wastage and stagnation in 
their courses can be done by the 
department of mathematics and 
statistics. But by and larg this 
IS not done. We recommend that 
universities should make it a point 
to conduct research in educational 
problems relating to their own 
w’ork and, wherever possible, to 
that of the secondary and primary 
schools m the neighbourhood. Out¬ 
side of them, special organizations 
like the NCERT and the State Ins- 
titute.s of Education will have to 
develop large programmes of re¬ 
search. 

(3) It is desirable to set up a National 
Academy of Education consisting 
of eminent educationists, broadly 
on the lines of the National Insti¬ 
tute of Science, to promote educa¬ 
tional thought and research. This 
should essentially be a non-offici:»l. 
professional body. But it should 
receive adequate financial support 
from the Government of India. 

(4) While the NCERT should do re¬ 
search on its own and in collabora¬ 
tion with the State Institutes of 
Education and run a central clear¬ 
ing house, we do not think it advis¬ 
able to make it responsible for dis¬ 
tribution of grants for educational 
research to other institutions, espe¬ 
cially because we expect the 
universities and other organiza¬ 
tions to enter the field in a big 
way. This is essentially a .respon¬ 
sibility of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion which it should assume. We 


recommend that a strong Educa¬ 
tion Research Council should be set 
up in the Ministry of Education for 
this purpose. It should be presid¬ 
ed over by a professional educa¬ 
tionist of distinction and consist of 
representatives of the universities, 
training colleges, NCERT, State 
Institutes of Education, and insti¬ 
tutes interested in educational re¬ 
search and some educationists and 
educational administrators and 
planners. Its main function w'ould 
be to distribute funds placed at its 
disposal for educational research 
and to bring out periodical review^s 
of its development for the informa¬ 
tion of all concerned. It should 
have a secretariat of its own in the 
Ministry of Education. 

(5) As time passes, we expect that edu¬ 
cational research will become more 
and more sophisticated. There is, 
therefore, urgent need to provide 
good specialized training for re¬ 
search work and services for data- 
processing, statistical analysis and 
consultation. 

(6) It would be the responsibility of 
the NCERT at the national level 
and the State Institutes of Educa¬ 
tion at the State level to bridge the 
serious gap between educational re¬ 
search and current school practices. 
A similar role will have to be play¬ 
ed by the UGC in the field of high¬ 
er education. It is for them to 
bring to the notice to the universi¬ 
ties, State Education Departments, 
schools and teachers, the new de¬ 
velopments in education and the 
findings of educational research 
and their implications for the 
teaching and learning and orga¬ 
nization of education. 

12.63. The problem of priorities in edu¬ 
cational research is complex. Several 
problems on which research is needed on 
a priority basis have been indicated in the 
different parts of this report. It has to be 
noted, however, that the priorities in edu¬ 
cational research at the national level, 
from the point of view of the educational 
planner or administrator, may be very 
different from similar priorities at lower 
levels, or from the point of view of tea¬ 
chers. We do not, therefore, think that 


I Chapter IV. 
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any rigid framework of priorities need be 
evolved. It should be left to the different 
agencies which give research grants or 
conduct research to decide for themselves 
the important problems which demand 
immediate attention. These decisions will 
be taken by the Education Research Coun¬ 
cil in the Ministry of Education at the na¬ 
tional level, by the State Departments of 
Education (in consultation with the State 
Institutes of Education) at the State level 
and by the universities, training colleges 
and teachers interested in research work. 
The decentralization of initiativ'e in this 
matter has to be emphasized. 

12.64. The total expenditure on educa¬ 
tional research has to be increased c-onsi- 
derably, the goal being to devote about 
one per cent of the State expenditure on 
education to it. This is merely an indica¬ 
tion and an expenditure of this magnitude 
will take some years to be usefully 
incurred. What is important to note in the 
immediate future is that no worthwhile 
project of educational research should be 
allowed to be shelved for want of finan¬ 
cial support. 


12.65. It is necessary to bring together 
officers of the Education Departments work¬ 
ing in the field with the research workers 
in training colleges and the universities. 
For instance, the schools of education which 
we have recommended, should make it a 
point to hold annual conferences of .select¬ 
ed district education officers, headmasters of 
schools at all levels and teacher educators. 
As far as possible, these should be of inter¬ 
state chaiacter^^ In these conferences, a 
two-way process'will take place. The field 
officers of the Education Department can 
place before the staff of the school of educa¬ 
tion. the practical diiiiculties which they 
come across and to which they can find no 
solution. On their part, the teachers in the 
school of education can acquaint the field 
officers of the Department with the latest 
findings of research and can take up their 
problems for future study and investiga¬ 
tions. This fruitful combination of field¬ 
work with research will have to be greatly 
emphasized in future, if the iimumerable 
problems that face us in educational deve¬ 
lopment have to be solved jUickly end 
satisfactorily. 
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13.01- Universities in the modem world 
have a multiplicity of functions, the most 
important of which are teaching^ research, 
and extensioti involving direct contact with 
the community. Their enrolments, staff and 
budgets are becoming increasingly large and 
they an inquire d to assume new functions 
and proirrammes. The problems of the in¬ 
ternal government of universities and other 
institution.s of higher education and of their 
relationship with the State are, therefore, 
becoming increasingly important and com¬ 
plex. \Ve devote this chapter to the consi¬ 
deration of important issues relating 

to the con.stitution and organization of uni¬ 
versities, the 3’ianngement of university 
affairs. aijt‘>nomy and academic freedom 
and related inatters. 


13.02. One preliminary observation may be 
rnade There are some principles of govern¬ 
ance (such os the maintenance of a clear 
chain of responsibility, delegation of func¬ 
tions and authority, insistence on economy 
and efffciepcy 3 which are common to all good 
nrgani/.atiu!-»s. But there are others which 
depend upott the nature of work and speci¬ 
fic purpose of the organization- The charac¬ 
ter of a Uiiiver.^^ity as a society of teachers 
and students engaged in the pursuit of learn- 
ing and discover.v, distinguishes fundamen¬ 
tally the regulation of its affairs fro^ say, 
the profit-motivated management of 
mercial or industrial concerns or the admi¬ 
nistration of a government department, a 


municipal corporation, or a unit of the armed 
forces- Unfortunately, the problems special 
to university governance have not received 
adequate attention and universities in our 
country often tend to rely heavily on gov¬ 
ernmental rules and practices. What is 
worse, rules, procedures and techniques once 
adopted tend to be continued indefinitely in 
their original form even when changed con¬ 
ditions and circumstances have made them 
obsolete or incompatible with the real needs 
and interests of the institutions. Such ri¬ 
gidity seriously retards progress and deve¬ 
lopment. A resolute effort needs to be made 
to evolve policies, techniques and practices, 
and a machinery for decision-making need¬ 
ed for a forward-looking and dynamic aca¬ 
demic organization. Rules, regulations and 
techniques that hamper achievement of the 
real purposes of the university should be 
modifcd or scrapped—they should not be 
allowed to become straight-jackets into 
which all university activities must be fitted. 
It would be of real value if in some selected 
universities, groups of interested and know¬ 
ledgeable persons, academic and adminis¬ 
trative. could join hands to study seriously 
problems of academic government and ad¬ 
ministration, and suggest ways and means to 
bring about a radical improvement in the 
present somewhat chaotic situation. We re¬ 
commend that the U(5C should encourage 
the formation of such groups. It may also 
be desirable if, in a few selected universi¬ 
ties, certain concerned departments like 
those of education, science, public adminis- 
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tration and law can join hands to study the 
problems of educational administration and 
management of university affairs. 

University Autonomy 

13.03. The Concept of University Autono¬ 
my. To begin with, a distinction needs to 
be made between university autonomy and 
academic freedom of uni\*ersity and college 
teachers. This freedom implies" that a teadi- 
er cannot be ordered or required to teach 
something which goes against his consci¬ 
ence or conflicts with his conception ot 
truth. In this context, we would also like to 
emphasize the freedom of teachers to hold 
and express their views, however radical, 
within the ciassrooni (and outside) provided 
they are careful tu present the different 
aspects of a problem without confusing 
teaching with ‘propaganda’ in favour of 
their own particular views. A teacher should 
be free to pursue and publish his studies and 
research; and speak .and write about and 
participate in debates on significant nation¬ 
al and international issues. He should re¬ 
ceive all facilities and encouragement in 
his work, teaching and research, even when 
his views and approach be in opposition to 
those of his seniors and tlie head of his de¬ 
partment or faculty. 

13.04. In theory there is no serious res¬ 
triction or curtailment of ac-^ lemic freedom, 
but vre would like to see teachers practising 
more of it and vigorously. In fact, it is an 
inherent obligation of the academic com¬ 
munity to plav an active and positive role 
in critical examination, evaluation and evo¬ 
lution of concepts and policies over the en¬ 
tire spectrum of the society’s conec.R and 
involvement. The universities have a major 
responsibility towards the promotion and 
development of an intellectual climate in 
the country which is conducive to the pur¬ 
suit of scholarship and excellence, and which 
encourages criticism, ruthless and unspar¬ 
ing but informal and constructive. All this 
demands that teacher.s exercise their acade¬ 
mic freedom in good mea.sure. enthusiasti¬ 
cally and wisely. 

13.05. The proper sphere of university 
autonomy lies principally in three fields: 

— the selection of students; 

— the appointment and promotion of 

teachers: 

— the determination of courses of 

study, methods of teaching, and the 


selection of areas and problems of 
research. 

13.06. In the use of its autonomy, the 
universities should be governed by one 
over-riding consideration—their commit¬ 
ment to truth in all fields of activity. This 
passion for truth must be inculcated in 
some measure in all their members and 
there should be some who are wholly domi¬ 
nated by it and find in it their real fulfil 
ment. There'is then a likelihood that the 
universities will gradually win not only 
self-respecl but the respect of society and 
government and play their proper role in 
national life. 

13 07. It is important to recognize that the 
case for autonomy of universities rests on 
the fundamental consideration that, with¬ 
out it, universities cannot discharge effec¬ 
tively their principal functions of teaching, 
research and ser\'ice to the community; and 
that only an autonomous institution, free 
from regimentation of ideas and pressure 
of party or power politics, can pursue truth 
fearlessly and build up, in its teachers and 
students^ habits of independent thinking 
and a spirit of enquiry unfettered by the 
limitations and prejudices of the near and 
the immediate which Is so essential for the 
development of a free society. As Bertrand 
Russell has observed: ‘Where independent 
thinking dies out, whether from lack of 
courage or absence of discipline, there the 
evil weeds of propaganda and authoritarian¬ 
ism proliferate unchecked. The stifling of 
critici.sm i.s thus a much more serious thing 
than many people realise. Far from creat¬ 
ing a living unity of purpose in a society, it 
imposes a kind of insipid, brittle uniformity 
iiDon the body politic. It is a pity that men 
in places of power and reeponsibilitv are 
not more often aware of this." 

13.08. In considering the question of uni¬ 
versity autonomy, we must recognize three 
(somewhat overlapping) levels at which it 
functions: 

(1) autonomy within a university, e.g., 
autonomy of the departments, col¬ 
leges. teachers and students in re^ 
lation to the university as a whole; 

(2) autonomy of a university in rela¬ 
tion to the university system as a 
whole, c.g., the autonomy of one 
university in relation to another, or 
in relation to the tJGC and the 
Inter-University Board (TUB); and 


I Bsrtraod Russsll, WisJo n of thi Daubleday Oanien City, York, i959. 
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(3) autonomy of the university system 
as a whole, including the UGC and 
the lUB, in relation to agencies and 
influences emanating outside that 
system, the most important of which 
are the Central and the State Gov¬ 
ernments. 

13.09. Autonomy within a University. 

Before considering the relations between 
individual universities and of the university 
system as a whole with external authorities, 
it would be desirable to discuss briefly the 
meaning of autonomy within the university 
itself- 

(l) It is recognized that the representa¬ 
tion of lay elements on the various gov¬ 
erning bodies of the university is necessary 
and justified in view of the nature of re- 
Intiomship between the university and the 
society. It would, however, be contrary to 
the principle of university autonomy if the 
lay or non-academic members in these 
bodies assume a dominating and conttoiling 
jwsition. Conventions should be develop¬ 
ed which weuld largely shift the centre of 
gravity of authority to the academic wing 
of the universitv’.s government. In parti¬ 
cular, care should be taken to see that the 
Academic Council is vested with the final 
authority in all academic matters. The 
function of the non-academic element 
should he mainly to present to the acade¬ 
mics the wider interests of the society as a 
whole, but not to imno.se them; it should 
also serve to represent the views and in- 
terest.s of the academics to the wider society 
and thus make the smooth fonetioning of 
the university more easilv possible. 

(2) It is nere.ssarv to ensure that univer¬ 

sities do not become administration or ad- 
mPustrator dominated and to vieilant 

in this regard. The dominance, if one is to 
use that word at all, must be of the acade¬ 
mic clement, and the p^'inciral function of 
the administration is to serve the academ e 
interests of the universitv, 

(3) In the governance of a r?dversitv. the 
Principle that good ideas often o:iginato at 
tho lower levels of the hierarchv must be 
recognized and respected. The tendenev to 
attach importance to ideas and proposals 
merely because thev emanate from persons 
who happen to hold important positions is 
unhealthy and particularly out of place in 


a university where they must be judged ob* 
jectively and on their intrinsic merit. As 
Sir Eric Ashby has observed: ‘This princi¬ 
ple of upward flow is vital to the efficient 
administration of a university and for the 
survival of autonomy and self-govern¬ 
ment.Not all professors consult their 

lecturers before decisions aie taken as 
scrupulously as they themselves expect to 
be consulted by the lay governors in simi- 
iwi circumstances. As faculty boards be¬ 
come jarger, there is a temptation for an 
oligarchy of senior professors to take ever 
the responsibilities of government on be¬ 
half 01 their more junior colleagues. That 
way danger lies, for any weakening of the 
principle of self-government within the 
academic body makes it harder to preserve 
self-government within the university as a 
whole and correspondingly harder to main¬ 
tain the autonomy of the university in the 
modern democratic state. 


(4) The departments of a university are 
its main operational units on the academic 
side. We are of the view that wider admi¬ 
nistrative and financial powers should be 
delegated to them. Each department should 
have a Committee of Management under the 
chairmanship of the head of the department 
consisting of all professors and some read¬ 
ers and lecturers elected by the staff. It 
should meet at least once a term to discuss 
the academic programme of the depart¬ 
ment. the requirements of laboratories and 
library, the delegation of duties and related 
matters, and its proceedings should be cir¬ 
culated to the Faculty and the Academic 
Council. It will be necessary to provide 
adequate secretarial assistance to each de¬ 
partment for the purpose. In the case of 
large science departments, it may be advi¬ 
sable to appoint a deputy to the head of 
the department from amongst the profes¬ 
sors or readers. He should be assigned spe¬ 
cific functions by the head of the depart¬ 
ment with the approval of the University 
Executive Council. 


(5) It is essential to recognize the free¬ 
dom and autonomv of colleges. Our pro¬ 
posals for this will provide, subject to cer¬ 
tain conditions and safeguards, greater free¬ 
dom to colleges and result ultimately in the 
creation of autonomous institutions. They 
have been discussed more fully elsewhere.® 


1 Sir Eric Ashby, Tedw Mv anJ the AcaJanict, St. Marbins, New York, 1958 , P- 106 . 

2 Chapter XI. 

41 Edu.-~42. 
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(6) The university should be visualized 
as an integrated community in which the 
teachers are, as it were, ‘senior scholars*, 
the students are ‘junior scholars’ and the 
administration is a service agency to both. 
All attempts at polarization between tea¬ 
chers, students or administration should be 
avoided. We recommend the establishment 
of joint committees of teachers and students 
in each department and in every college to 
serve as a forum for the discussion and, 
where possible, for the solution of common 
problems and difficulties. The head of the 
institution—the \’ice-chancellor or orinci 
pal—should be kept fully in touch with the 
work of the committees. In addition, there 
should be a central committee for the pur¬ 
pose under the chairmanship of the head of 
the institution consisting of some represen¬ 
tatives of staff and students. A machinery 
of this type, if properly worked, would at 
least be able to find an adequate solution to 
the large number of small, easily remediable 
problems which, for want of due attention at 
the proper moment, often simmer into bit¬ 
terness and later engender serious breaches 
of discipline. It wifi also, we hope, create 
better relations and develop a new sense of 
confidence between the teachers and the 
students. 

(7) As one positive step to encourage 
students to take part in university govern¬ 
ment and to make them realize their res¬ 
ponsibilities in the day-to-day functioning of 
the university, we recommend that repre.sen- 
tatives of the student commimitv (including 
undergraduate students) .should bo associat¬ 
ed with the Academic Councils and tho 
Courts of the unive^’sities. In srmo 

sites in Europe and elsc'.rhr --^. student.: 
members of the Executive Council also. 


13.10. Autonomy within the University 
System. It is implicit in the concept of 
autonomy, and desirable even otherwise, 
that every university should be entitled 
automatically to the membership of the TUB. 
The degrees conferred by a universitv should 
also be automatically ‘recognized’ bv every 
other university in the country^ Further, 
a certain measure of di\ision of labour 
among universities is necessar\% and this 
applies more to some fields of studv than 
others. In specialized areas like Chinese 
studies or nuclear physics or oceanographv 
or astrophysics, where equipment is vein,' 
expensive or qualified manpower scarce, the 


I Seepan®raphs 1^.64 and 15.65 mpra for detaih. 


autonomy of each university to teach and to 
do research is naturally not absolute and 
must be modified in favour of some reason¬ 
able cooperative arrangement amongst 
them. The universities can initiate such 
division of labour, which is the only 
sensible way of dealing with the phenome¬ 
nal increase in knowledge and specializa¬ 
tion, either on their own or in consultation 
with the UGC, where necessary, 

13.11. Autonomy in Relation to Outside 
Agencies. While universities must have 
tills autonomy, it should be interpreted in 
the larger context of their obligation and 
re.sponsibility to the nation and to mankind 
as a whole. F’or instance, the national needs 
for trained manpower have implications for 
^lie teaching functions of the universities; 
and similaiiv decisions about research 
which, in a way. must be taken primarily 
bv the universities, cannot be taken in iso¬ 
lation from the economic and social needs 
nf the country which must influence them 
in a largo measure. Such decisions are 
national decisions in which the competing 
claims of different sectors of the society 
must be weighed against one another and in 
which long-range programmes must be 
balanced against immediate needs. It is ap- 
nai'cnt that the cor.drrt of iiniv'-'rsdy affai’s 
cannot he left snJohj to ‘he crad^'mics; theiT* 
rclatior.ship to s<icia1 needs requires the 
admission of non-acndcmic persons within 
*hc machinery of their government. The 
nnivoT-sities have thus to share ‘heir deci¬ 
sions with lav agencies or niithoritie^s out- 
:;Vle *he sv-.dem ins* ns thev have to share 
*hf'm with one another or with organizations 
'=.-i‘hin the universitv svstom itself such ns 
'he Unh*e’'sitv Grants Conrnand the 
Tnter-University Board. It is particularlv 
in such problems that issue-s of university 
eitonomv havo to he handled with great 
,^kill and imagination and it becomes neces- 
•^arv to develop attitudes and conventions 
which will do jiustice to univor.sitv autonomy 
as well as to the valid claims of society. 

13.12. We give below some illustrations of 
the manner in w'hich problem^ of this type 
e.an be handled. 

(1) The admission af students is ob¬ 
viously an imnortant aspect of 
university autonomy. But in the 
larger interests of society, regula¬ 
tions have to be framc'd for reser^'- 
ing .some seats for under-developed 
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social groups such as the scheduled 
tribes or the scheduled castes. Even 
in such cases, however, the discre¬ 
tion of the universities to judge trie 
merits of the individual students 
should not be fettered; they should 
be able to select the best students 
from among the applicants within 
the under-privileged groups and, 
if necessary, to refuse admission. In 
some cases, a cooperative machinery 
for admissions has 10 be .set up loi 
a number of educational institu¬ 
tions, including those conducted oy 
universities, e.y., in technical 
colleges where adniis.siun> are nor- 
mally made on a selective basis. 
The participation of universities in 
seen an ai-rangemeiit ior edu 
calional and adriinistiat^vo leasons 
IS ju.'>liiied and cannot be regard as 
an infringement of autonomy. 


(2) Important problem.s of coordina¬ 
tion ai'i.se with ;egar.i to national 
needs for trained manpower. \\\- 
have recommended earlier’ that 
estimates oi manpsr.'. cr lu eu.- 
w.lh regard to trained graduates 
in ciilleront lield.s .such as agr.cul¬ 
ture, engiiieeiing, iuedicine, 0 / 
teaching, shimld te prepaied anil 
the total output of toe univer.silie.- 
1*1 the vanuu.s lacaiiios planned 
accordingly. This will necessarily 
inipjv tnat tiie u<. \ e.up.iu nt poli¬ 
cies of the unwc.o.nes should be 
aclequaleiy co-ordinated to meet 
ad the national 1 JtiUii t nients for 
liamod inanj)ov.or and stop.s should 
be taken to .soi.' tout, lar as it is 
predictable, there is no over-pro¬ 
auction or short fa li in any sector. 
The decisions in such matters wiil, 
however, have to be joint dec.’sions 
taken after adequate consultation. 
Since, in the last analysis, the im¬ 
plementation of these plans will be 
in the hands of thr universities. 
Government must be persuasive 
and not lay down the law. 


(3) Similar problems arise also with 
regard to research. When it is de¬ 
cided that the economic needs of 
the society require applied research 


on particular problems—decisions 
which must be made, in large part, 
outside the university—the univer¬ 
sities must share the responsibility 
for it to some extent at least. They 
have, however, the right to insist 
mat adequate resources for the pur¬ 
poses be provided so that standards 
of research are not compromised by 
foUowmg any short-sighted policies. 


13.13. In matters relating to the national 
needs for trained manpower and research, 
an individual university should have the 
ireedom to decide whether it will or will 
not participate and also to determine the 
exteuL of its participation, consistent with 
Its other basic objectives. But the univer¬ 
sity system as a whole must meet the chal¬ 
lenge of the situation. For this p^urpose, 
a suitable machinery for consultations 
sfiouid be developed between the universi¬ 
ties, tile representatives of university inte- 
lesis such as tne LGC and the iUB and the 
: jUt si n.aiivos of Government Departments, 
.M/.ii ai me Centre and in the States. In the 
working of this consultative machinery, 
procedures and conventions should be deve¬ 
loped lor leaching <iecisions regarding 
numbers to be tiained, courses of study, and 
prubierns of applied research. The most im- 
purian: element in these conventions should 
•je a cjimiion appieciation that every task 
lo be undertaken by a university must be 
carnea out at the standard necessary and 
mat the capacity of the universities to teach 
and to do research is not diminished as a 
result ol the decisions taken. If, for ins¬ 
tance, in preparing high level technical and 
medical personnel, the universities are ask¬ 
ed to increase their enrolments suddenly 
Without providing adequate facilities, it is 
not merely the universities that suffer but 
also the quality of the training which is 
essential for such personnel. 


13.14. While instances of the type men¬ 
tioned above indicate legitimate claims on 
the universities, there could be other claims 
or situations which involve an undesirable 
infringement of university autonomy. For 
instance, it would be wrong if universities 
were expected to owe allegiance to any par¬ 
ticular political party, or individual, or 
attempted to further the interests of such 
parties or individuals. It is equally wrong. 


I Chapter V. 
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as people in power in public life and even 
those within the academic community itself 
sometimes do, to influence appointments for 
teaching or research posts and to interfere 
with the admission of students in general or 
of particular students to particular courses. 
Similarly, it is not proper that State Govern¬ 
ments should try to give ^directives’ to uni¬ 
versities in academic matters such as afiUia- 
tion of colleges. We also feel unhappy at 
restrictions placed on some of the universi¬ 
ties in the country and at some recent 
attempts to curtail their autonomy. For 
instance, the universities in Bihar do not 
bave the authority to recruit their teachers 
—this is done by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission of the State. There may possibly be 
good reasons for this decision. All the same, 
we are strongly of the view that the machi¬ 
nery for the eradication of any deficiencies 
in a imiversity should be built into the imi- 
versity system itself. There have also been 
some other instances of the infringement on 
autonomy, although good sense has ulti¬ 
mately prevailed and led to their modifica¬ 
tion. For instance, an ordinance vesting the 
authority to recruit university teachers in 
the Public Service Commission of the State 
was issued some time ago by the Government 
of Madhya Pradesh. Mention may also be 
made of the order issued by the Government 
of Uttar Pradesh defining the qualifications 
of teachers to be appointed in the Universi¬ 
ties of Allahabad and Lucknow, or the re¬ 
cent amendments carried out to its univer¬ 
sity Acts by the Government of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. We are, however, happy to note that 
the need for effective university autonomy 
as fundamental to a proper functioning of 
the universities is, on the whole, widely re¬ 
cognized in the country. In recent years, 
adverse legislation or orders have been 
either suitably modified or abandoned in 
view of the expression of public opinion and 
the advice given by the Inter-University 
Board and the UGC. The general trend is 
m the direction of acknowledging the pro¬ 
per sphere of university freedom and auto¬ 
nomy. We would like to stress that one of 
the most important fimctions of the UGC is 
to support and strengthen the autonomy of 
the universities and this role will become 
all the more important, difficult and de¬ 
licate, as public funds spent on universities 
increase rapidly and inevitably in the years 
to come. The present serious difficulties of 
the UGC in the UK provide a pertinent and 
useful lesson for all countries which have 
a UGC-type of organization to pass on to the 
universities government funds but filter 


out government control. 

13.15. In this connection we would like to 
draw attention to two important points; 

(1) As in the case of liberty, the price of 
autonomy is eternal vigilance by all parties 
concerned. The universities are established 
by law and they can have only as much 
autonomy as the law permits. In the last 
analysis, therefore, the real custodian of 
university autonomy is public opinion based 
on a conviction that autonomous universi¬ 
ties, which maintain intellectual integrity 
in their fearless pursuit of truth, are an in¬ 
dispensable bulwark of democracy and 
freedom. In creating a strong public opi¬ 
nion in this behalf, the UGC, the lUB ana 
the intelligentsia, who are themselves 
mostly the alumni of the universities, have 
an important role to play. 

(2) The universities should also realize 
that it would be unwise to expect that effec¬ 
tive autonomy could descend as a ‘gift’ 
from above: it has to be continually earned 
and deserved. The universities derive their 
right to autonomy from their dedication to 
the pursuit and service of iruih. Their ca¬ 
pacity to resist any illegitimate claims on 
their autonomy, therefore, will be propor¬ 
tional to their effective performance of this 
duty and their willing acknowledgement of 
the legitimate claims on them of the non- 
academic authorities. Moreover, as they 
discharge their intellectual and public obli¬ 
gations effectively and with integrity and 
contribute to the economic and social pro¬ 
gress of the country, they will earn the es¬ 
teem of society and government and the 
chances of their being confronted with ille¬ 
gitimate claim.s and pressuies from outside 
will be diminished. This is not an easy task, 
quick of achievement, but this is emphati¬ 
cally the line along which we should move.* 

University Fi.vances 

13.16. University autonomy cannot become 
real and effective unless adequate provision 
is made to meet the financial requirements 
of universities and colleges. While the UGC 
has been established as an autonomous body 
to provide the necessary financial resources 
to the universities without governmental 
control or interference, State universities 
have to depend, for their maintenance 
grants and matching share, on the funds pro¬ 
vided directly by the State Governments. 
This is an important source through which 
they can and sometimes do seek to curb the 
freedom of the universities, "rhis is obvi¬ 
ously undesirable. We recommend that the 
existing system of university finances 

We 


I At the end of the chapter, wc give the statement on uaivorsity autonomy issued recently by the lUB 

fully agree with the views expressed therein. 
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should be reorganized on the basis of the 
following important principles; 

— State Governments should deal with 
the universities with understanding 
and imagination and place adequate 
financial resources at their disposal 
to enable them to carry out their 
obligations in an efficient way. It 
would also be desirable if they seek 
the advice of the UGC in the mat¬ 
ter. 

— While some safeguards are inevitable 
in financial matters and reasonable 
economy in expenditure has to be 
ensured, it is e.ssential to simplify 
rules and regulations and to operate 
them with speed and efficiency. 

13.17. The Central universities obtain 
their grants—for maintenance as well as 
development—from the UGC. In their case, 
therefore, difficulties are reduced to the 
minimum and arise mainly from the inade¬ 
quacy of available funds rather than through 
procedural deficiencies. Sr.veral difficult pro¬ 
blems have, however, ari.sen with regard to 
the State universities, and it is these that 
wo propose to di.scuss in some detail. 

13.18. Grants to State Universities from 
the UGC. The State universities obtain their 
development grants mainly through the 
UGC. Under the Bill now before Parlia¬ 
ment, the UGC will also be authorized to 
give maintenance grants to State universi¬ 
ties in its discretion. We welcome this im¬ 
portant reform. 

13.19. At present, the UGC appoints visit¬ 
ing committees to assess the needs and re¬ 
quirements of the universities for develop¬ 
mental projects during a plan period and 
sanctions grants-in-aid on the basis of the 
recommendations made by the committees. 
This is a good procedure and should conti¬ 
nue w'ith certain necessary modifications 
which we shall discuss a little later. There 
is room, in our opinion, for expediting the 
sanction of grants—there are sometimes con¬ 
siderable delays as, for instance, when the 
All India Council for Technical Education 
(AICTE) has to be consulted—and for 
modifying the procedures for the release of 
funds. But these are. on the whole, of a 
minor character and we trust that they will 
be looked into. 

13.20. For some schemes, the UGC gives 
grants-in-aid to State universities on a 100 
per cent basis. But a majority of the 
schemes of development require matching 




grants from the State Governments. These 
are not often received in time. There is also 
a tendency on the part of some States to 
earmark funds for the setting up of new 
colleges and even new universities rather 
than to strengthen the standards of existing 
institutions. In view of these difficulties, it 
is sometimes suggested that the UGC 
should give grants on a 100 per cent basis 
only and that, if necessary, it may even re¬ 
duce the number of schemes to be assisted. 
We do not favour this proposal which would 
have the disadvantage of reducing the total 
resources available for the development of 
university education. It may also possibly 
result in some State Governments taking 
less interest in higher education which is 
one of their important concerns. We are, 
therefore, of the view that there should be 
some sharing of developmental expenditure 
on universities between the UGC and the 
State Governments. But, in view of the 
financial difficulties which are being experi¬ 
enced by the State Governments, we are of 
the opinion that the share expected of them 
should be reduced to the extent possible. 

13.21. Difficulties have arisen in some uni¬ 
versities because the State Governments are 
not prepared to provide for the committed 
expenditui e arising out of the development¬ 
al programmes undertaken by them with 
assistance from the UGC. In some cases, 
the State Governments have argued that 
they were not consulted when the develop¬ 
mental programmes were originally under¬ 
taken and that they are, therefore, under no 
obligation to provide for the committed ex¬ 
penditure involved. These problems have 
to be solved at an early date in the interest 
of higher education. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that the UGC should take early steps 
to mediate in the matter and save these uni¬ 
versities from the embarassment caused by 
the non-payment of grants on committed 
expenditure by the State Governments. 

13.22. Grants-in-Aid to the State Uni¬ 
versities from State Governments. The State 
universities have to obtain grants from 
their State Governments for tluee purposes: 
(1) matching share on developmental 
grants given by the UGC; (2) non-plan 
grants for university development; and (3) 
grants for committed expenditure. The 
first of these is a small amount and we have 
recommended above that it may be reduced 
further. We trust tnat, in future, there will 
be no difficulty for the State Governments 
in making available promptly their match¬ 
ing share for development purnoses. 
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13.23. The non-plan grant for university 
development as well as grants for commit¬ 
ted expenditure, taken together, form a 
large amount and constitute the bulk of the 
total financial resources available to the 
universities. The existing procedures witli 
regard to these grants are not satisfactory 
and because of them, most State universi¬ 
ties ai*e facing severe financial difficulties at 
present. With a view to making a closer 
study of the problem, the Commission 
addressed a questionnaire to all universities 
for information regarding the present sys¬ 
tems of grant-in-aid and the difficulties en¬ 
countered. The following are some of the 
main conclusions which have emerged from 
this study: 

(1) There are two main systems of grant- 
in-aid from the State Governments to the 
universities: the deficit grant; and the block 
grant which may be statutory, ad hoc or 
based on the past expenditure (with or with¬ 
out an allowance for normal expansion). 

(2) Under the system of deficit grants, 
the annual maintenance grant is given on 
the basis of the estimated approved expen¬ 
diture minus the estimated approved in¬ 
come, subject to adjustment in subsequent 
years on the basis of actual income and 
actual expenditure as revealed by audited 
accounts. While this sounds unobjection¬ 
able on paper, it creates several problems in 
practice. For instance, the State Govern¬ 
ment may not convey the approval of its 
budget to the university in time. In fact, 
it is sometimes conveyed after six or seven 
months of the year have elapsed. Some¬ 
times, sudden cuts are made in the budget 
which create serious difficulties for the uni 
versity. Under such an arrangement, the 
university cannot create even a minor post 
or incur any recurring liability, however 
small, without the prior approval of the 
Government. The final adjustment of grants 
usually takes years to be completed. 

(3) The system of block grant, on the 
whole, works better, although several pro¬ 
blems arise in this method also. The two 
main ingredients of a block grant are: (a) 
the basis on which its amount is fi:ved; and 

the frequency of revision. With regard 
to the first, three methods are in vogue. In 
the first, the amount of the grant is fixed 
on the basis of past expenditure. The 
main difficulty in this method is that it does 
not allow even for the normal growth of ex¬ 
penditure in a university. The practice pre¬ 
vailing in some States of allowing a cushion 
or an automatic increase at a specified per¬ 


centage in the block grant is more helpful. 
But even here difficulties arise when tmfor- 
seen decisions have to be taken (such as 
the revision of salaries or dearness allow¬ 
ance) during the period of the grant. With 
regard to the second, it is found that there 
are considerable variations in practice. 
When the amount of block grants is specified 
in the university Act itself and is made sta¬ 
tutory, the system becomes inelastic, the 
grants remain fixed for years and the deve- 
lopmeijt of universities is retarded. The non- 
statutory block grants are revised sometimes 
triennially and sometimes quinquennially. 
But in a majority of cases, they remain un¬ 
changed for much longer periods. 

13.24. For the smooth development of 
higher education, it is essential to review 
these practices and to institute a better sys¬ 
tem of grant-in-aid. This must satisfy three 
essential conditions: first, it is necessary 
to ensure that the grant-giving authority 
does not exercise too much control and rigi¬ 
dity of approach, as a system of checks and 
balances-^cvised in other days for other 
purposes--is out of tune with the needs of 
a rapidly developing university administra¬ 
tion and finance; secondly, the grant 
receiving bodies have to exeicise the utmost 
vigilance and economy in utilising public 
funds; thirdly, the system should be suffi¬ 
ciently elastic and should leave some 
scope to the universities to experiment with 
new ideas and projects. Thus a system of 
grant-in-aid has to be devised which would 
promote a free fiow of funds from one 
authority to another and at the same time, 
ensure economy, efficiency and allow for the 
necessary degree of flexibility. 

13.25. In the light of these general prin¬ 
ciples, we recommend that the system of 
grant-in-aid from the State Governments 
to the universities should be reorganized on 
the basis of a system of block grants pro¬ 
viding for: 

— fixation of a block grant for a short 

period, say 3 to 5 years, on a roiling 
basis; 

— provision for inevitable increases of 

expenditure during the period of 
grant; 

— payrnent of special grants during this 

period for unforeseen developments; 
and 

— a ‘cushion’ to be left to the discretion 

of the universities so that they can 
have a fund on which they can 
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freely operate. One way of provid¬ 
ing a part of this cushion would be 
to take into consideration only the 
‘standard’ fees, the cushion consist¬ 
ing partly of the difference betwteen 
the standard and the actual fees. 
For the same purpose, we recom¬ 
mend that the interest on endow¬ 
ments should not be taken into con¬ 
sideration whil3 fixing the grant. 


The details of the scheme may be worked 
out by the State Gov'*rnmcnts in consulta¬ 
tion with the universi-ies concerned and the 
UGC. We understand that the principle oi 
block grants has alrc-- dy been accepted in 
the case of Central universities and is work¬ 
ing satisfactorily. Tlrs system could be the 
basis on which the Sta e Governments work 
out their own formula. 


13.26. University finances have to be con¬ 
sidered as a whole and the distinction bet¬ 
ween the matching share on developmental 
expenditure, non-plan grants or grants for 
committed e.xpendituro is purely notional 
and arbitrary. As it is urgent to place the 
linaices of universities on a sound footing, 
the UGC should periodically review the fin¬ 
ances of each university and give necessary 
advice in this matter to the State Gc ,'c. n- 
ments as well as to the universities. 


13.27. Financial Accountability of Uni¬ 
versities. A question of considerable impor¬ 
tance is the accountability of universities to 
the legislature as regards proper utili.sation 
of public funds made available to them The 
present position is that, leaving aside one or 
two universities, the universities’ Acts re¬ 
quire that accounts be audited by govern¬ 
ment auditors: but according to the present 
practice, they are not placed before Parlia¬ 
ment in the case of Central universities or 
State legislatures in the case of State uni¬ 
versities. The Public Accounts Committee 
of Parliarvent has from time to time ex¬ 
pressed the view that this arrangement is 
not satisfactory. In its 42nd (1961-62) Re¬ 
port, it has observed that while the Commit¬ 
tee is anxious to preserve the financial auto¬ 
nomy of the Central universities, it is unable 
to share the apprehension that presentation 
of the^ audited reports to Parliament 
would infringe on their financial autonomy 
or result in making their financial affairs a 
matter of public controversy. The Commit¬ 
tee has urged that early steps should be 
taken by the Government to present these 


reports to Parliament and that provision to 
this effect be made in the statutes. 


13.28. We have given careful thought to 
this matter. It is our view that universities 
should not only be immune from direct gov¬ 
ernmental intervention but also from direct 
public accountability. In the interest of the 
autonomy of the universities, their financial 
affairs should not be made either a subject 
of public controversy or an issue in party 
politics which is likely to be the case if they 
are placed before Parliament. Secondly, 
control over universities should be indirect 
and in keeping with their position in the 
national life. In the UK, a closer control 
of capital expenditure in the universities by 
Parliament has been the subject of long dis¬ 
cussion, but the government has maintained 
that such control would be detrimental to 
the independence of the universities. 


13.29. There exists a provision in the Acts 
of Central universities that their audited 
accounts should be published in the Gazette 
of India and presented to the Visitor along 
with the audit report. This procedure gives 
the Government the necessary opportunity 
for exercising such corrective and supervi¬ 
sory control over these universities on behalf 
of the Visitor as is needed, without unduly 
interfering with their fiscal and administra¬ 
tive freedom. A similar procedure could be 
adopted for the State universities where it 
does not already exist- 


13.30. The accounts of the universities are 
generally audhed by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General who can bring significant 
points to the notice of the legislature. How¬ 
ever. as a safeguard, a specific direction 
could be given to him that, wherever neces¬ 
sary, serious irregularities in the accounts 
of the universities should be brought to the 
notice of the legiplature. 

13.31. The matter is a complex one and has 
some far-reaching implications. It is still 
under the consideration of the Government 
and the Public Accounts Committee. It will 
be relevant to reproduce at some lenrrth the 
observations made bv the Committee on 
Higher Education in the United Kingdom in 
this matter: 


We now come to a point of some technicality 
that has a considerable bearing on academic free¬ 
dom. 
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The terms of the Vote under which moneys are 
provided for the universities and colleges state 
that grants to institutions will be made on the 
recommendation of the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee; and convention has established that the 
Treasury does not inquire into cr question the 
Committee’s recommendations as to the alloca¬ 
tion between universities of the total amounts on 
which the Government has decided. Again, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General has not had 
access to the books of the universities and the 
University Grants Committee. No doubt having 
in mind the large proportion of current expendi¬ 
ture represented by academic salaries, which 
follow prescribed scales, the Public Accounts 
Committee has hitherto been satisfied that the 
methods of control of recurrent grants are a 
reasonable compromise between the need to main¬ 
tain university independence and the exercise 
of financial control by the Government and Parlia¬ 
ment. But the closer control of canital expendi¬ 
ture was for long the subiect of discussion bet¬ 
ween the Public Accounts Committee and the 
Treasury, the former claiming the right of scru¬ 
tiny. the latter arguing that it would be inimical 
to the independence of the universities. In re¬ 
cent years, however, procedures have been intro¬ 
duced whereby, without the Treasury or scrutiny 
from the officers of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. it has been possible to satisfy the Public 
Accounts Committee that there exist due safe¬ 
guards against ircnrotser or wasteful expenditure, 
a noteble victory for the good sense and modera¬ 
tion of all the parties concerned. 


We attach great importance to this immunity 
and we are glad the Treasury has successfuPy 
upheld it. We yield to no one in our condemna¬ 
tion of extravagance in the use of public money 
and the absence of proper accounting, and we 
think it perfectly proper that the Grants Com¬ 
mittee should have the right to adopt such safe¬ 
guards as are necessary to oreveat abuses of this 
kind. But unless fv^l confidence is placed in the 
Committee, rather than in a ministerial depart¬ 
ment. to exercis-' these functions, an important 
part at least of its value ps a buffer disappears, 
and the way is ooen to intervention by the Gov¬ 
ernment and' Parliament in the work of th*» 
universities. Our travel? abroad have convinced 
us more than ever of the immense value of the 
British system whereby detailed public justifica¬ 
tion of particular university expenditure is not 
required. It was the Factor of one of the most 
famous universities in Wpstem Europe who raid, 
when describing to us the system under which 
he worked, so long as we are subject to the e 
controls as regard*; finanre. all talk of academic 
freedom is a swindle’ We recommend, therefore, 
that, irrespective of anv changes in ministerial 
responsibility, present policy on accountabilitv 
should cOTtinue. 


There will remain matters of broad policv 
hii^r education that must be the concern of the 
Government and of Farliamppt. and it is the great 
advantage of the Grant,*; Committee principle 
that in all such matters the views and advice of 
the Government and universitie*! can be mutually 
brought to bear wi+hout detailed scrutiny of the 
expenditure of partictjiar in.stitutions. Tbs^ as 
experience elsewhere shows, is incompatible with 
that tree initiative and full responsibility that 
it is in the national interest to pre.servet. 


Role and Appointment of the 
V ice-Chancellor 

13.32. The person who is expected, above 
all, to embody the spirit of academic free¬ 
dom and the principles of good management 
in a university is the vice-chancellor. He 
stands for the commitment of the university 
to scholarship and pursuit of truth and can 
ensure that the executive wing of the uni¬ 
versity is used to as.sist the academic com¬ 
munity in .'ll! its activities. His selection 
should, therefore, be governed by this over¬ 
all consideration. 

13.33. The University Education Commis¬ 
sion (1948-49) gave considerable thought to 
the question of the selection of vice- 
chancellors. It rejected the proposal that the 
selection be taken out of the university’s 
hands on the ground that if the university is 
responsible for the appointment of the vice- 
chancellor. he will find it easier to gain the 
esteem and confidence of the academic com¬ 
munity. The Commission observed that it is 
really a part of a university's duty to learn 
how to choose its own vice-chancellor wise¬ 
ly and that, therefore, to deprive it of this 
duty would be a coun.sel of dosnaivV The 
Commi«^sion recommended that th*' Chancel¬ 
lor should appoint the vice-chancellor 
upon the recommendati'^m of the Executive 
Council wh'ch should submit one name only 
to him. He may, of course, refer the name 
back if he considers it unsuitahb’. but 
should not initiate the appointment him.self 

13 34. Taking a lone-term view of the mat¬ 
ter. we a^rce with this recommendation and 
suggest that as the necessary conditions are 
created, the choice of the vice-chancellor 
should eventuallv be left to the university 
concerned. Rut in view of the pre.sent situa¬ 
tion in manv of our universities, wc recom¬ 
mend. for the time being, the adoption of 
what is called the ‘Delhi oat tern’—or some 
suitable variation of it. According to this 
nattern, appointment is made by the 
Visitor from a oanel of three names orepar- 
ed by a committee consisting of three per¬ 
sons, two of whom are nominated bv tb^ 
Executive Council from amongst persons 
not connected wdth the imH'ersity or anv of 
its colleger, and the third is nominated by 
the Visitor who also appoints cm*' of them 
as chairman of the committee. There is no 
need, however, to orescribe a single nattern 
for the constitution of this committee. In 
the University of Rafasthan, for instance, 
the committee consists of a nominee of the 
university, a nominee of the Chancellor and 
a nominee of the Chairman, UGC. There 


I JReptrrt the Committee on Higher Education^ V,K., l^ordon, I9^3» paragigphii 752 — 
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are, however, two important principles 
which must be observed The first is that 
at least one of the members of the com< 
mittee should be a representative of the 
Executive Council of the university. In this 
regard, we do not favour the existing res¬ 
triction that the representative of the uni¬ 
versity should not be connected with it in 
any way and recommend that it may be 
annulled, except for paid employees of the 
university. The second is that all members 
of the committee should be known for their 
eminence and integrity to ensure that the 
selection would not be open to pressures, 
‘backdoor influences’ or other forms of can¬ 
vassing which are likely to vitiate it and 
which can lead to many evils and the 
growth of cliques in the university. We also 
suggest that the selection committee should 
informally consult the university to ascer¬ 
tain its special needs and pay due regard to 
them. Incidentally, it should obtain the in¬ 
formal consent of the persons to be consi¬ 
dered for inclusion in the panel of names 
for the vice-chancellorship before submit¬ 
ting them to the Chancellor. 


13.35 The suggestion has sometimes been 
put foivv'ard that vice-chancellors in the 
universities should be appointed by rotation 
from among the deans for a period of two 
years or so. We do not endorse this sugges¬ 
tion as, apart from other things, it will pre¬ 
clude selection on an all-India basis and lead 
to a certain undesirable inbreeding. But it 
may be followed in the appointments of pro- 
vice-chancellors or rectors where the posts 
exist. The vice-chancellor should, however, 
have the authority not to recommend the 
name of a person unsuitable for this pur¬ 
pose- 


13,36. The Committee on ‘Model Act for 
Universities’ has recommended that the first 
vice-chancellor of a new university should 
be appointed by the Vigitor/Chancellor or 
Government. A lacuna in this rule is that 
if the first vice-chancellor resigns or dies 
shortly after the appointment, the Visitor/ 
Chancellor cannot make the second appoint¬ 
ment even thoi^h it is needed in the in- 
ter^ts of the university. We, therefore, 
suggest that the authority to appoint the 
vice-chancellor during the first five years of 
a university’s life should vest in the Vi.sitor/ 
Chancellor. 


• Whatever be the mode of appoint¬ 

ment of the vice-chancellor, its main ob¬ 
ject is to choose the best person available 
and to grant him suitable conditions of ser¬ 
vice so that he may function without fear 
or favour of persons in authority. General¬ 
ly, the vice-chancellor should be a distin¬ 
guished educationist or eminent scholar in 
any of the disciplines or professions, with 
a high standing in his field and adequate 
administrative experience. We are not 
generally in favour of appointment of per¬ 
sons who have retired from other fields. 
An exception to this general recommenda¬ 
tion should be made only in the case of very 
outstanding persons whose association with 
the universities would be desirable from 
every point of view and should not be made 
an excuse for ‘accommodating’ or ‘reward¬ 
ing* individuals who do not fulfil the condi¬ 
tions laid down. 


13.38. The term of office of the vice- 
chancellor should be five yeai s and he should 
not normally be appointed for more than 
two terms in the same university. The vice- 
chancellor’s appointment is a full-time one: 
he is the chief executive and academic head 
of the university and his duties and respon¬ 
sibilities are onerous and demanding. They 
call for continuous initiative, personal con¬ 
tacts and leadership. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that the old system of appointing 
honorary vice-chancellors should be dis¬ 
continued and that all posts of vice-chan¬ 
cellors should be full-time salaried appoint¬ 
ments. Also, the conditions of service, and 
availability of pre-requisites, should not be 
qualitatively different from what apply to 
professors and other staff of the university 
For instance, we are not in favour of pro¬ 
viding free house, free electricity and water, 
and so on. A furnished house—furnished 
not extravagantly but according to stand¬ 
ards appropriate to the academic communi¬ 
ty—should be provided by the university, 
but a rent should be charged at the usual 
rates.iC' We also recommend that the retire¬ 
ment age for vice-chancellors should be fix¬ 
ed at 65 years/ In the case of exceptional¬ 
ly qualified persons of all-India eminence, 
an exception may be made from the opera¬ 
tion of this rule. But such exceptions should 
be very few indeed and patently justifiable 
and not be made, we repeat, to ‘accommo¬ 
date’ retired officials or politicians or other 
‘digniteries’. When the appointment of 


I It is of in^rert to note thst the Franks Commission on r he Uiuversky of Oxford has recommended that the term 
of a Tke-dtancellor shooid be ftmr years and that he should be below 6i years of age at the time of appointment. 

41 Edu.—43. 
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vice-chancellors beonnes a matter of pres¬ 
tige and power politics, the battle may weU 
be taken as lost 

The universities in our country are 
passing through a stage of rapid develop¬ 
ment. In view of this, and also because of 
the very special position which the vice- 
chancellor occupies in the life and work of 
the university, it would be an advantage if 
his successor can be designated in advance 
by a year or so. It will mean that the pro¬ 
cedure for selecting the vice-chancellor will 
have to be put into operation sufficiently 
ahead of the term of exp^ of the vice- 
chancellor in position. This will provide 
the vice-chancellor-designate an opportuni¬ 
ty to get broadly acjquainted with the CH>n- 
ditions in and the development plans and 
policies of the university. 

13.40. One of the major weaknesses in the 
existing university Acts is that the vice- 
chancellor does not have sufficient powers 
vested in him. In some Acts, powers are 
delegated to him by the Executive Council; 
but in others there is no such provmon. We 
agree with the Model Act Committee that 
adequate powers (e.g., for disciplinary action 
involving students) should be vested in him 
for the efficient working of the university. 
The university Acts should also contain a 
definite provision for the delegation of 
powers to the vice-chancellor by the Exe¬ 
cutive Council. 

Legislation for Universities 

13.41. The nature of university legisla¬ 
tion reacts on the efficiency and elasticity 
of university administration. The Kep^ 
of the Model Act Committee deals with 
some of the problems arising out of it and 
it is neitiaer possible nor necessary for us 
to go in detail over its proposals. We shall 
only draw attention to ffie important autho¬ 
rities of the uniijpisity, «?«., the Court, the 
Executive Cooncfl, and the Academic Coun¬ 
cil. We have already referred to the Joint 
D^artmental Committees to which we 
attadi great importance. We shall also dis¬ 
cuss tiie ^tablishment of a new authority 
which is needed, viz., the Academic Plan¬ 
ning Bcamd. 

13.42. The Court The Court should be 
the poBey making body of the university 
with a lay element and should not be con¬ 
cerned with the details ctf academic matters 
or the day to day administration of the uni¬ 
versity. It shoiild consist of not more than 


lOfi memhms, of whom about half idieiidd be 
external They will ex-officio mem¬ 

bers, representatives of almmii, learned pro¬ 
fessions and industry and norninees of the 
Executive C(»m<dl, tfie Visitor and the 
Court. As we have recommended earlier, 
representatives of the students may 
also be included. It may also be itse- 
ful to have representatives of the Corpora¬ 
tion or Municipality in whose jurisdiction 
the university is situated. There is no need 
to give representation to other local bodies; 
but when the district school boards propos¬ 
ed by us have been constituted, their repre¬ 
sentatives should be included. Representa¬ 
tion should be given to the Parliament in 
the case of Central universities and to the 
State legislature in the case of State univer¬ 
sities. We would, however, suggest that the 
acts of universities should only provide for 
the total membership of the Court or the 
Senate while its detailed composition may 
be provided in the Statutes. This will enable 
the universities to change the composition of 
the Court in the light of experience and re¬ 
quirements without going through elaborate 
legislative procedures. 


13.43. The Executive Council. The Execu¬ 
tive Council, as recommended by the Model 
Act CommiUec, should consist of 15-20 
members, about half being internal and 
half external. The vice-chancellor should 
be its chairman and the pro-vice-chancellor 
or rector of the university, an ex-officio 
member. For instance, it may have four 
deans of faculties who should be full-time 
teachers, four principals of colleges, three 
persons elected by the Court from amongst 
its members, three teachers of the university 
elected bv themselves and four persons no¬ 
minated bv the Visitor and/or Chancellor 
who may include representatives of the 
Govemnient. 


13.44. The Academie Ckmneil The Aca¬ 
demic Council should be the sole authority 
for determining the courses of study and 
standards. Their decisions should not need 
approval by any otiier authority in the imi- 
veraity. According to the acts of the md- 
versitk^s, the Senate or the Court has very 
little authoritv for interfering in acade¬ 
mic matlew. Bat, the power of the Acade¬ 
mic Council to make the necessarv regula¬ 
tions is affected in two ways: first, re¬ 
solutions concerning academic matters are 
sometimes passed in the Executive Council 
in the first instance so that they become 
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bincUEig on the Academic Council; «econd- 
as tl^ Acedemic Council meets mgent 
tmm a y«ar in mcsst universities, urgent 
matters are otot taken up by the Executive 
Council. To obviate such difficulties, it will 
be necessary either to have more fxequent 
meetings or constitute a Standing Commit* 
tee of the Academic Council to deal with 
such matters. As we have recommended 
earlier, student representatives may also be 
associated with the Acadmnic Council. 

13:45. Academic Phmaing Boahts. Ihere 
is need in the universities for a permanent 
planning and evaluation machinery detach¬ 
ed from the day-to-day administration. We 
recomffierid the appointment of Academic 
Planning Boards for tins purpose, consisting 
of the representatives of ^e university, 
along with some persons from other univer¬ 
sities and a few distinguished and experi¬ 
enced persons in public life. These should 
be appointed by the Chancellor in consul¬ 
tation w’ith the vice-chancellor. They 
should be responsible for advising the uni¬ 
versity on its long-term plans and for gene¬ 
rating new ideas and new programmes and 
for periodic evaluations of the work of the 
university. 

13.46. Cenvocations, We w'ould like to 
make a comment on the convocation func¬ 
tions in our universities and colleges, as at 
present organized. The degrees are con¬ 
ferred on students en masse and provide 
Utile sense of real participation to them and 
do not, therefore, serve much useful pur¬ 
pose. A reform in its ritual and procedure 
appears to be necessary. The IXJB would 
do well to appoint a committee to go into 
the various aspects of this matter including 
the qu^tion of academic dress. The hood 
and gown are inconvenient and even incon¬ 
gruous in the Indian setting and climate. 
We note that many countries c.p., the USSR 
and do not require any particular 

academic dress to be worn by new graduates 
receiving degrees at a convocation. 


13.47. We regret to note that, on two oc¬ 
casions in recent years, university constitu¬ 
tions were su^nded by Government. It 
is our consideiw view that the suspen- 
tion of the constitution of a university is 
an extreme step and should not be token w- 
less every other instrument of reform nas 
been tried and failed. We do reaUse that 
universities are sometimes unable to mea¬ 
sure up to expected standards of achieve¬ 
ment. llie solution to such situations 


should, however, be found by providing a 
builb-in device in the university system it¬ 
self to deal with serious msJ^^ctices or 
maladies. In so far as Ceuti:^ universities 
are concerned, the President of India, who 
is the Visitor of the Central universities, 
has the powers to direct inspection of or in¬ 
quiry into the afiairs of a Central universi¬ 
ty. With regard to State universities, this 
authority is vested directly in the State 
Government. This is not a happy situation 
and We agree with the Model Act Commit¬ 
tee that the Governors of States should be 
the Visitors of all universities in the State 
and should have similar powers. We also 
recommend that a convention should be 
built up to the effect that before exercising 
their powers in this regard, the Visitors 
should consult the UGC. 

13.48. General Becommendations. Most 
of the existing university legislation in India 
needs to be amended in accordance with the 
broad principles enunciated above. We 
make the following proposals in this connec¬ 
tion; 

(1) The existing legislation for all uni¬ 
versities should be reviewed and 
amended in the light of our recom¬ 
mendations. The Education Minis¬ 
try and the UGC should take the 
initiative in this matter. The same 
principles should also be adopted 
for all new legislation on the sub¬ 
ject. 

(2) A certain amount of variety in the 
pattern and organization of univer¬ 
sities is desirable in the interests of 
the development and progress of 
higher education in the country. 
The recommendations of the Model 
Act Committee deal with only the 
most important aspects of the or¬ 
ganization of a university and even 
here alternatives are sometimes 
suggested, so as to make it posable 
to preserve the practices and tradi¬ 
tions which have been found satis¬ 
factory in any existing university. 
As the committee stresses, it is ne- 
cessary that the constitution of a 
university should be formulated in 
sufficiently general terms so as to 
leave room for and promote innova¬ 
tion and experimentation. 

(3) It is necessary to evolve a suitable 
machinery for tripartite consulta¬ 
tions between the UGC, the Minis¬ 
try of Education and the State 
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Governments before legislation re¬ 
lating to universities in enacted. 
This should take place before bills 
relating to university education 
are finalized. Similarly, the Cen¬ 
tral Government while passing le¬ 
gislation should give an opportuni¬ 
ty to the State C^vemments to ex¬ 
press their views. This procedure 
would avoid many difficulties of the 
type which have recently arisen and 
would help the smooth develop¬ 
ment of higher education in the 
coimtry. 

In this connection, we would like to en¬ 
dorse the following observations of the 
Model Act Committee: 'Constitutions by 
themselves cannot ensure a good organiza¬ 
tion, and written constitutions need the 
support of good conventions. While the 
Committee is offering certain suggestions as 
guides for improving and modifying the or¬ 
ganizational pattern, it is convinced that the 
proper functioning of a university depends 
on the all-round acceptance of two basic 
principles. These are autonomy for univer¬ 
sities from external control together with a 
democratic administrative system, and effec> 
tive participation of the academic commu¬ 
nity in the formation and implementation 
of university policy and programmes*.^ 

13.49. Universities and the Law Coarts. 
Our attention was drawn to the increasing 
number of law suits filed against the uni¬ 
versities and we examined this problem in 
collaboration with the Indian Law Institute, 
New Delhi. The study of the information 
supplied by the universities and the report¬ 
ed decisions of the High Courts and the Sup¬ 
reme Court reveal the following trends: 

(1) The considerable increase in the num¬ 
ber of law suits filed against the universi¬ 
ties in recent years is mainly due to a 
change in social attitudes. In the past, one 
avoided going to a court of law as far as 
possible, but now the pendulum seems to 
have swung to the other extreme, A 
student who is punished for violating the 
university rules and discipline or is found 
copying in the examination takes recourse 
to a law court almost as his first choice; so 
does a teacher who is sought to be removed 
from service for working against the inter¬ 
ests of the university or for a serious neg¬ 
lect of his duties. 


<3) In a large majority of cases, the deci¬ 
sion of the courts has gone in favour of the 
universities. In the case of one university, 
we found that out of 64 writs issued, omy 
4 were decided against it In spite of this 
ultimate judgment in their favour, the stay 
orders and other preliminary proceedings 
which courts have inevitably to take in 
such cs^ have generally involved expendi¬ 
ture of time and money and proved IrKsome 
to the university authorities. 

(3) Except in a lew cases, the tendency 
of the courts has been to leave 'matters 
connected with education* to be regulated 
by the educational institutions themselves, 
unless there is a prima facie mis^Burriage of 
justice or mota fide is proved. Admissions, 
examinations, discipline of students, and the 
regulation and mamtenance of teaching ana 
non-teaching staff have been regarded as 
instances of ‘matters connected with educa¬ 
tion’-. The Supreme Court has also held 
that the administration of educational insti¬ 
tutions cannot be equated with that of an 
industry' and that the principles governing 
settlement of industrial dilutes should not 
be extended to educational institutions 
(University of Delhi vs. Ram Nath A.I.R. 
1963). 

13.50. This is a very difficult problem to 
which there is no easy solution. "We would, 
however, make two main recommendations 
which may facilitate matters: 

(1) The educational system should strive 
to give a proper value-orientation to educa¬ 
tion and to create the essential atmosphere 
necessary to transform all educational insti¬ 
tutions into communities of teachers and 
students. Moreover, steps should be taken 
to make the administration of educational 
institutions as democratic as possible by 
associating the teachers and the students 
with it so that the grievances of Individuals 
could be satisfactorily settled in most cases 
within the system Itself and the temjptation 
to go to courts of law' would be minimised. 

(2) We further suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment of India may approach the Supreme 
Court with a request to review the trends 
seen in the recent decisions of the courts in 
cases relating to universities and education¬ 
al institutions and to consider the desirabi¬ 
lity of framing a suitable policy in this 
behalf which would help the maintenance of 


1 . Report ef theCmnduee Mode^ Act for Unhersidm, Mliibtry ofEdocstioii, India, New 

1964 p. 3. 

2 See Suppl^SSSUiiy Voleme I, P«t IV, for a digest of iqiofisd caKt in tb High Ooiirtt and the St«»eiiie Court 
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university autonomy and the development 
ot higher education. 

13.51. It may be mentioned in this connect 
tion mat the question whether the decision 
of a university passing or failing a candi¬ 
date in an examination is justiciable in a 
law court was recently considerea by the 
Frivy Council in the UJL The Council has 
ruled that the courts have no powers to 
adjudicate in euch matters. In another case 
(Tnomson vs. University of London) it was 
decided that regulations and disputes as to 
the holding of the examinations and the 
granting ot degrees were matters exclusive¬ 
ly within the jurisdiction of the Visitor of 
the University. It would be in the interest 
of the proper functioning of 6ur universities 
if similar healthy conventions are clearly 
established in the country. 

Affiuated Colleges 

13.52. Affiliation. It is part of the func¬ 
tion of the universities to affiliate colleges 
and confer degrees on their students. Under 
the practices now in force, each university 
lays down the conditions for affiliation, sends 
out teams of inspection and grants affilia¬ 
tion on the basis of their reports. 

13.53. In granting affiliation to a college, 
both the university and the State Govern¬ 
ment ai e concemed~the university from the 
academic point of view and the State Gov¬ 
ernment, which is required to give grant-in¬ 
aid, fzom the financial point of view. At 
present, the mutual relationship between the 
universities and the State Gcvemmentsin 
this matter is not clearly defined. In some 
States, affiliation is granted by the universi¬ 
ties without reference to the State Govern¬ 
ment. In some others, affiliation is a joint 
affair and is finally granted by the SUte 
Government on the recommendation of the 
university concerned. Moreover, the State 
Governments which give grant-in-aid to 
affiliated colleges do not consult the univer¬ 
sities in preparing the rules of grant-in-aid 
or in sanctioning it. It is obvious that these 
two functions—affiliation and grant-in-md 
are inter-dependent and that the effective 
control of colleges is weak«ned by their 
separation. We make the following recom¬ 
mendations to improve the pr^ent situation: 

(1) AffUiation of colleges in an academic 
matter and should be granted by the um- 
versitles. But since each affiliation creates 
eligibility for aid, they diould consult the 
State Government, in respect of all pnvate 
colleges^ before a final decision is taken. 


(2) In granting affiliation for the first 
time, mention snouid be made not only 
of the time for which it is granted but also 
of the courses and the maximum number of 
students to be admitted to the college. In 
the admission of science students, etc., the 
total number to be admitted to each course 
should be specified. When affiliation is 
granted subject to certain conditions, there 
should be a vigilant watch lo see that they 
have been actually and properly fulfillecL 
Laxity in this behalf has often led to sub¬ 
standard colleges being affiliated, thus 
depressing standards. 

(3) The State Governments should involve 
the universities more intimately with the 
operation of the grant-in-aid system to col¬ 
leges. It would be desirable to have an in¬ 
formal committee consisting of all the vice- 
chancellors in the State to advise thje Educa¬ 
tion Department regarding grant-in-aid to 
affiliated colleges. The committee should be 
consulted on formulation of grant-in-aid 
rules or modifications therein and the an¬ 
nual allocations of grant-in-aid. The work 
of this committee would be of great help 
both to the Department and to the universi¬ 
ties. 

13.54. Council of Affiliated Colleges. We 
recommend that there should be a Council 
of Affiliated Colleges in every affiliating 
university, consisting of the representatives 
of the university and the colleges. It may 
also be advisable to associate with il as 
members, a few representatives of other 
universities in the State and from outside. 
The functions of the Council, to ^ Imd 
down by the Statutes of ttie University, 
would be to advise the university on all 
matters relating to affiliation of colleges, to 
help in the implementation of the policy of 
the university in this matter, to keep a close 
contact with the colleges with a view to 
help in their proper development, and to 
evaluate periodicity whether the standards 
of colleges are being steadily raised. This 
is by no means an easy assignment and it 
can be discharged satisfactorily only if 
members with a high sense of duty and keen 
understanding of educational problems are 
selected. 

13.55. It is also necessary to strengthen 
the existing machinery for the grant of 
affiliation to colleges and for their periodi¬ 
cal inspection. A number of measures can 
be taken for this purpose. 

(1) The conditions for affiliation prescrib¬ 
ed by the universities should be reviewed 
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and Unproved broadly csa the line saaom* 
akendeo by the Qontereiu^ Kd Principala oi 
Collets convened by the UGC in May 1964. 
We would tike to emphaske that the pri¬ 
mary responsibility tor maintaliiiiig stand¬ 
ards in higl:^ education ^ on the universi¬ 
ties, and unless they show a serknis ecmcern 
for the <}ttality of education, very little can 
be done to Inaprove the situati^ 

(2) Af^Ilation should be regarded as a 
privilege which is to be continuously earn¬ 
ed and deserved. It is, therefore, necessary 
to arrange for periodical inspection of all 
colleges, preferably once every three years, 
with a vmw to ensuring that proper stand¬ 
ards are maintained. It has been brought 
to our notice that this periodical inspection 
of colleges is not always carried out. One 
of the main difiSculties, especially felt' by 
the universities which have large numbers 
of affiliated colleges, is that there is no 
pennaneiit staff for such inspection, that it 
is very difficult to get together a group of 
suitable teachers on an honora^ basis to 
constitute the inspection committees and 
tiiat this difficulty becomes greater when 
persons from outside the university are to 
be associated with them, as is obviously 
desirable. We do not think it would be ad¬ 
visable to entirust the periodical inspection 
entirely to a whole-time f^d s^. It is 
always necessary to associate eminent uni¬ 
versity and college teadiers with them in 
an honorary capacity. We are of the opi¬ 
nion, however, that the existence of a small 
nucleus staff for the purpcse will ^eaUy 
assist in the pcoper organisation of this pro¬ 
gramme. We recommend that this matter 
may be examined by the UGC. 

13.56. While every effort shoidd be made 
to stren^en the existing machinery for 
affiliaticn of colleges and for their periodi¬ 
cal inspection, it would be a mistake to over¬ 
simplify the problem and to imagine that 
thiji reform by its^ would be able to im¬ 
prove their standards. We would like to 
point out that the reasons which lead to a 
multiplication of weak colleges are varied 
and complex and go deep into the socjo- 
eccmomic structure of our society. For ins¬ 
tance, such institutions mainly arise from 

_tile ra^id expansion of higher educa¬ 
tion due to various socio-economic 
lac^xa already discussed in Chap¬ 
ter V; 

— the inability of Government to pro¬ 
vide titet resources needed to make 
adequate provition for this expan¬ 
sion; 


the social and political pressures that 
operate witnm tiie ^imversity ays- 
Xenf itself; and 

— the political pressures arising outside 
tne university sysiem and which the 
universities are often unable to 
resist. 

It has to be realired that the basic reform 
which atone will make it possible to im¬ 
prove staauards In affiiiaiea colleges is to 
relate enrolments to the iaciiftles available. 
XMeitn^r the colleges, nor the universities, 
not even the U(5c determine solely the 
poliaes regarding expansion. These have 
10 be maimy determined by the Central and 
State Governments in view of the total re¬ 
quirement of trained manpower for national 
needs and in relation to the plans for the 
development oi agr^ulture, industry or 
other sectors of national life. Once these 
decisions have been taken, it becomes their 
responsibility to provide tlie needed re¬ 
sources. What is happening at present is 
that while expansion is allowed to continue 
at about 10 per cent per year, the resources 
provided for this purpose, in real terms, are 
not even half as much. This cannot but 
lead to a progressive deterioration in stand¬ 
ards and no administrative reform in the 
machinery of affiliation can cure this basic 
weakness of educational policy. 

13.57. Goventment Colleges. One of Jbe 
important responsibilities of the State 
Education Departments is to manage Gov¬ 
ernment colleges. The Universitj' Educa¬ 
tion Commission recommended that Gov¬ 
ernment should not conduct any colleges and 
that all government colleges should be 
transferred to the universities. This recom¬ 
mendation has not found general accept¬ 
ance and even where it was accepted, the 
results have not always been satisfactory'. 
The mcst succ^sful instances are probably 
thoae ot government colleges situated at 
the headquarters of universities which have 
been transferred to their management and 
converted into constituent colleges or de¬ 
partments. A wholesale transfer of all gov- 
eretment colleges to the control of tiie uni¬ 
versity was smxie only in one State, Mysore, 
but the experience was so discouraging that 
they had to be retransferred to Gov¬ 
ernment. By and large, there is a definite 
feeling that State Governments should 
not normally amduet any colleges. "At tiie 
ssme ttine, the transfer of government col¬ 
leges ^ tmivertities is opposed by 8<Hne pej*- 
ikms on the ground tiiat it dore not wp 
the oofl^es mwf ^b^mdens tim universities 
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with administrative responsibilities that in¬ 
terfere with their development. It is, there¬ 
fore, desirable that some suitable agency be 
devised for the management of such col¬ 
leges. 

13.58. We have examined the point care¬ 
fully and find that it is not advisable to 
recommend a single solution which would 
apply to all cases. There is need to try 
different approaches to suit local conditions 
and traditions. We would like to make the 
following recommendations in this regard. 

(1) In States like Madhya Pradesh or 
Rajasthan, there is a large number of gov¬ 
ernment colleges run by a separate Director¬ 
ate of Collegiate Education. While this prac¬ 
tice may continue, it should be ensured that 
the Director of Collegiate Education is an 
educationist of standing. Attempts should 
be made to eliminate such defects as fre¬ 
quent transfers of staff. 

(2) The possibility of setting up an auto¬ 
nomous organization to manage all the gov¬ 
ernment colleges in a State may also be 
explored. This organization as we envisage 
it. will have a Governing Board with a 
whole-time secretary. All the vice- 
chancellors of the universities in the State 
should be members of the Governing 
Board, along with some representatives of 
Government and some non official edu¬ 
cationists and university teachers. Such 
an organization is likely to make the adminis¬ 
tration of colleges less amenable to political 
influences and considerations, and give it a 
more academic orientation. It vdll also in¬ 
cidentally get over the difficulty under which 
the staff of government colleges (who belong 
to the State service) cannot be given the 
scales of pay sanctioned by the UGC. 

(3) An alternative pos,sibility is the prac¬ 
tice adopted in Delhi where each CJovern- 
ment college has been placed under an 
autonomous Board of CJovemors. This has 
the advantage of localising the staff and 
enabling it to develop loyalty to their insti¬ 
tutions. 

13.5a Filvate Colleges. Private colleges 
form the vast bulk of affiliated colleges and 
unless they are properly directed and given 
adequate ai^istance, the general standards 
in Wgher. education would not imnrove. 
We think that a major change is need^ in 
the present policy which treats all private 
institutions ^idike for purposes of control as 
well as for grant-in-aid This should 
placed by a discriminating pattern under 


which the really good institutions are given 
greater freedom and more liberal assistance 
while a firm policy of direction s adopted 
towards weaker institutions which do not 
deserve larger grants because they fail to 
make any attempt at self-improvement. 

13.60. The procedure for calculation and 
payment of grants-in-aid should be simpli¬ 
fied. 

(1) The grant-in-aid for non-recurring ex¬ 
penditure generally presents no problems. 
It would, however, be desirable to treat the 
certified reasonable rent on buildings cons¬ 
tructed out of voluntary contributions and 
without State assistance as approved recur¬ 
ring expenditure for purposes of grant-in- 
aid. This would encourage raising of funds 
for capital expenditure. 

(2) With regard to the recurring expendi¬ 
ture, it would be desirable to divide the 
total expenditure incurred into two parts: 
teacher costs and non-teacher costs. The 
former, which would include salaries, allow¬ 
ances, and old-age benefits payable to the 
teaching staff, can be easily determined on 
the basis of parity with government col¬ 
leges or in accordance with the rules made 
by the university. Difficulties arise most 
frequently with regard to the non-teacher 
costs. These can be avoided by prescribing 
a minimum expenditure to be incurred as 
well as the maximum permissible to a col¬ 
lege, preferably as a proportion of the total 
expenditure on teacher costs. Within th^e 
two limits, the college should be left with 
full freedom to utilise the resources avail¬ 
able in the best manner possible. 

(3) The fees to be levied in all colleges 
should be prescribed by the universities in 
consultation with the State Government. 
What should be prescribed are ^standard’ 
fee-rates (and also the proportion of free 
studentshiDs) and it is only on this basis 
that the fee-income of the college should 
be calculated for purposes of grant-in-aid. 
But the institution should have the freedom 
to levy higher fees, with the approval of 
the university, subject to a prescribed upper 
limit—sav, twice the rate of standard fees. 
The additional income thhs received should 
be at the disposal of the institution to be 
spent on providing additional facilities for 
the students and the staff but not used for 
meeting the contribution which the manage¬ 
ment is reouired to make. The college 
should submit an audited statement of ac¬ 
counts for these funds to satisfy the authori¬ 
ties concerned that there has been no mis- 
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application of funds. This would provide 
the essential cushion to ensure freedom and 
elasticity needed for development. 

(4) The total grant-in-aid payable should 
be equal to: 

— all teacher costs; 

—^ItLS non-teacher costs actually incur¬ 
red or the ceiling prescribed for 
the purpose, whichever is less; 

—minus the contribution by the man¬ 
agement which will have to be met 
from its own sources and not from 
fees; and 

—minits the income collected at the 
standard fee rates, after allowing 
for the prescribed free- 
studentships. 

The contribution by the college manage¬ 
ment would vary from State to State and 
area to area. The rate of contribution 
should also be revised every five years, the 
amount to be fixed by the State Govern¬ 
ments in consultation with the universities 
concerned. The standard fee rates as also 
the ceiling for non-teacher costs should be 
determined in the same way. We are of 
the view that, by and large, the manage¬ 
ment of a college should be expected to pr(^ 
vide an endowment of Rs. 500,000 and, until 
that becomes possible, to make a contribu¬ 
tion equivalent to the interest thereon. 

Coordination and Promotional Machinery 

13.61. We come now to the agencies charg¬ 
ed with overall promotion and coordination 
in higher education. The two main agen¬ 
cies for the purpose are the Inter-University 
Board and the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion and we shall examine in turn their 
functioning and what reforms may usefully 
be propos^ 

13.62. Tile Inter-Univcisity Board. The 
lUB was set up by a resolution adopted at 
the First Conference of the Vice-Chancellors 
of Universities held in Simla in May 1924. 
At the time of its inception, India, Ceylon 
and Burma were its members. According 
to the available information, 47 Indian uni¬ 
versities, 2 universities in C^lon and 5 
Indian institutes of technology are mem¬ 
bers of the Board at present. Besides these, 
three institutions ‘deemed to be universities, 
are its associate members. 

13.63. The TUB provides a useful forum for 
exchange of views among vice-chancellors 


and discussion of common problems. The 
Board hasjalso helped to enforce some 
standards kad code of conduct among the 
universities. It is a useful channel through 
which the Government and the UGC can 
ascertain the opinion of universities on im¬ 
portant problems. It plays the important 
role of representing university opinion to 
Government and the public. The United 
Kingdom Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
(which corresponds to this Board to some 
extent) defines this latter function as fol¬ 
lows, which is also applicable to the Indian 
situation: ‘Apart from the initiative it takes 
in making recommendations regarding a 
common policy on matters of internal con¬ 
cern to the universities, it is the channel 
through which the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee and the Ministries which have con¬ 
tacts with the universities can ascertain the 
reaction of university opinion to proposals 
they have in mind or to problems they would 
like to discuss. Equally, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors’ Committee may itself approach the 
UGC or other bodies on matters of concern 
to the universities generally.* 


13.64. In our opinion, the work of the lUB 
on the above lines would be strengthened 
and made more effective if its membership 
is made automatic to include all statutory 
universities and all institutions deemed to 
be universities under the UGC Act. At 
present, it is open to the Board to admit or 
not to admit any university to its member¬ 
ship and it is also open to a university to 
apply or not to apply for membership. 
Con^uently. a number of universities in 
India are not members of the Board at 
oresent. which, in our view, only weakens 
its position. We, therefore, recommend that 
all statutory or deemed universities -should 
become members of the Board automatically 


13.65. At present, each university has to 
give equivalence separately for each degree 
or diploma given by every other university 
and one of the functions of the TUB is ‘to 
assist Indian universities in obtaining recog¬ 
nition for their degrees, diplomas and exami¬ 
nations in other univer^ties*. We see no 
real justiiU»tton for the Board undertaking 
this function. It involves considerable 
delays and hardships, especially when even 
brilliant students fail to get admission to 
rei^in universities for the simple reas<^ 
that their degree has not been recognized. 
We recommend that the degrees or d iplom as 
granted by a statutory or dwmed university 
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in IncUa sl:K>uld. receive automaUc recogni¬ 
tion xx'om au outer siavutory or aeemea uni- 
verbiaes. We may atso pomt out mat aucn 
recogmuon only comers ‘eiigimaty' and 
does not m any way interfere wim me right 
of admission. The good othces of the Board 
should in future be utilised only to secure 
recognition by foreign universities of the 
degrees, diplomas and examinations of Indian 
umversiues. 

13.66. We visualize considerable increase 
in the functions of the iUB. Even now it 
acts as a clearing house of information on 
university affairs and is the central agency 
for organizing inter-university sports. These 
responsibilities will continue and should be 
expanded. It should also be possible for 
the Board to develop certain advisory, re¬ 
search and service functions for and on 
behalf of the universities. In order to cany 
them out, the Board should be strengthen 
ed financially and enabled to maintain an 
adequate secretariat. 

13.67. The University Grants Commission. 
On the recommendation of the University 
Education Commission, the UGC was estab¬ 
lished under an Act of Parliament in 1956. 
Its working has been recently reviewed by 
the Committee of Members of Parliament 
on Higher Education. In our opinion, it has 
had a creditable record of work during the 
first ten years of its existence. 


13.68. As at present organized, higher 
education is divided into a number of sec¬ 
tors and compartments with little com¬ 
munication and interaction between them. 
The UGC deals with about sixty universities 
and pays them development grants out of 
funds placed at its disposal by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Asides these, there are 
agricultural universities drawing iheir 
inspiration from the concept of the U.S. 
land-grant colleges, which, in the last cen¬ 
tury, made an im^rtant contribution to 
American professional education and farm 
productivity. The special feature of the 
agricultural universities is the stress that is 
laid on combining agricultural education, 
extension and research. These universities 
have also established departments in natu¬ 
ral and social sciences to support agricultu¬ 
ral education and research, ^ere are also 
the institutes of technology at Kharagpur, 
Kanpur, Delhi, Bombay and Madras which, 
under ah Act of Parhament, have the status 
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of ^institutions of national importance* and 
enjoy me power to comer degrees. Assist¬ 
ance from me Central funds to agricultural 
umversiues, as axso to me lixs, is not 
cnanneaea througn ttie UGC but provided 
by me ivimisiry oi Agriculture and tne Mm- 
istry of Education respectively. Central 
assistance lor medical education is given by 
tne Ministry of Beaitn. It may also be men¬ 
tioned mat teacher education is the respon- 
sibuity of the universities only in a limited 
measure. This fragmentation unaccompani¬ 
ed by any effort at efiective coordination is 
a serious weakness in our present pattern 
of higher education. 


13.69. In our opinion, the UGC should 
represent the enure spectrum of higner 
euucatioo. It snouid be protessionally con¬ 
cerned and adequately equipped to deal with 
au Its proDiems. Tins is necessary for vari¬ 
ous reasons but prmcipaiiy because, in me 
contemporary world, no oisciplme can deve¬ 
lop luiiy in isolation from the mam stream 
ot academic life. Agriculture, technology, 
medical sciences and teachmg will all be 
the richer for bemg part ot this broad 
stream and by being concerned with the 
problems and needs of one another. This 
applies most directly t.^ teachmg, but will 
apply more and more to research also. The 
real break-throughs in the future will most 
likely be made at the frontiers where difier- 
ent disciplines meet. It may also be inci¬ 
dentally pointed out that this position is in 
consonance with the existing Act of the UGK^ 
which is designed to embrace all branches 
ol higher education. We, therefore, fully 
support the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Members of the Parliament 
on Higher Education that all higher educa¬ 
tion should be regarded as an integrated 
whole, that professional education cannot 
be completely divorced from general educa¬ 
tion, and that it is essential to bring all 
higher education, including agriculture, 
engineering and medicine, within the pur¬ 
view of the UGC. This is the ultimate 
direction in which we should move.^ 


13.70. We have examined fhis problem in 
all its aspects and have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that, although it is a desirable long¬ 
term goal, it will not be possible to take 
this step immediately and that, for the time 
being, it would be more feasible to set up 
separate UGC-tjrpe organizations for agri- 


I This ww •!» the view of the University Education Commission 
41 Edu.—44, 
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cuiturai, engmeerlng and meoUcai education 
and to create a macninery that would ac¬ 
tively coordinate them. Our propoBsds lor 
immediate action, therelore, are as ioUowa: 

(1) It is not desirable that Government 

Should deal direct with me universities. Ir 
IS always a great advantage to interpose, 
Detweeh the Uovernment and the universi¬ 
ties, a committee oi persons selected lor 
tneir itnowiedge and standing rather than 
lor iheir pohuciu adUiauon or official sta¬ 
tus. Such a device ensures the necessary 
coordination between Government and the 
universities, allocates Government grants 
to institutions ol higher education on the 
basis of their carefully assessed needs and 
yet insulates them from inappropriate poli¬ 
tical influences. As the Keport of the 
Committee on Higher Education in the UK. 
nas pointed out, ‘The Government is thus 
advised by a body which though appointed 
by Government, is independent of mini^ 
terial and departmental control and is 
composed chiefly of persons with intimate 
knowledge of university life and its con¬ 
ventions. This immunity from direct minis¬ 
terial intervention is further strengthened 
by immunity from the normal application 
of public accountability.Thus indivi¬ 

dual universities are very largely insulat¬ 
ed from direct intervention by the Govern¬ 
ment or Parliament in the detailed order¬ 
ing of their affairs.'^ 

(2) UGC-type organizations, based on the 
above principle, should be set up for deal¬ 
ing with technical, agricultural and medi¬ 
cal education. They need not necessarily 
be set up by law and our purpose will be 
served if they are established as autono¬ 
mous organizations. They should be com¬ 
post of teachers and scientists of emi¬ 
nence in their fleldg and should be small 
and compact bodies so that they can meet 
frequ^tly and work expeditiously. The 
head ol such an organization should himself 
be a scholar or scientist of repute in the 
field. They should function more or less 
like the UGC, i.e., lump-sum grants should 
be placed at their dismal by the Minist¬ 
ries concerned and they should have the 
freedom to distribute them to the univer¬ 
sities in relation to their needs and pro¬ 
grammes of development. 

(3) For purposes of co-ordination, there 
shoifld be a certain overkilling member¬ 
ship between the UGC and the UGC-type 
organizations recommended above. In addi- 


tiohi tiba cfeodrmen of bB these four bodies 
siUntid aielt periodically to review and co- 
orctmate their ptoffcammes, 

13.71. The Committee of Members M Par- 
iiaffient on Higher itkiucation had eiepressed 
ine view thai it would be undesiraoie to 
appoint a person, who is holding a luu-Ume 
appoaiunent as vice-chancellor as a mem¬ 
ber Ol me UGC. This proposal has neen 
accepted oy Uovemmeni ana the necessary 
cnanges are being maae m the UGC Act. 
we are unable to agree with this view ana 
are of the opinion that tne UGC should not 
be deprived of the services ot an eminent 
person merely on the ground that he happens 
ku oe a vice^ahcellor. in our view, tne 
UGC should consist oi —15 memoers. Of 
these, not more than one-third should be 
officials of Government. At least one-third 
should be from the universities and we 
would not rate out a vice-cnanceiior beirig 
included. The remaining should be emi¬ 
nent educationists. In order to provide a 
greater degree ot rotation, we recommena 
mat the term of office of members may oe 
reduced from the present six to three years 
with not more than one extension. 

13.72. It will be advisable for the UGC to 
adopt a practice of working through a 
number of standing committees set up to 
deal with important responsibilities en¬ 
trusted to it. For example, there may be 
standing committees on affiliated colleges, 
teacher education, including the training 
and orientation of university teachers, pre¬ 
paration of university textbooks and de¬ 
velopment of literature in modern Indian 
languages, and student welfare, including 
scholarshipB. Each standing committee 
should consist of some members of the UGC 
and a number of experts in the field co¬ 
opted for the purpose. 

13.73. It is sometimes stated that the UGC 
has so far not carried out any formal Im- 
pection of a department of any university 
under section 13(1) of the UGC Act, nor 
has it exercised the power under section 
14 for withholding the grants. We do not 
think this to be entirely a fair criticism. 
The UGC arranges a visitation of ffie uni¬ 
versities every five years throu^ visiting 
committees acid grants-in-aid are sanctioned 
on the basis of their recommendations. We 
fuHy support Uiis procedure and recom¬ 
mend that it may even be dedrahle to 
arrange these visitations more frequently, 
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say. every three years. Moreover, these 
should be done in greater detail and depth 
than is generally the case at present. The 
visiting committees should meet, not only 
the officers oi the aaiversities concerned 
and heads of department, but also the 
other members of sU^ and the stud^ts. it 
would idso be a good thing if written memo- 
rwida are invit^ from perscms concerned 
at the time of each visitation. Similarly, 
we db not think that the vigilance of the 
UGC in financial matters is to be judged by 
the extent to which it has withheld grants 
—this is an extreme power which is not to 
be liehtly exercised and the effects of which 
are likely to be adverse to the larger interests 
of education. In our opinion, a better basis 
for judgment is provided by the projects 
for which grants-in-aid have been sanction¬ 
ed and which have been implemented so 
far. On this ground, we have hardly heard 
any criticism and have had considerable 
evidence to the contrary. 

13.74. It has to be borne in mind that the 
relationship between the universities and the 
UCJC is a very delicate one, and that the 
UGC can become an effective instrument 
for upgrading of standards only if it follows 
the method of persuasion rather than co¬ 
ercion. In a situation of this type, there 
will always be some people who think that 
the UGC is over-exercising its authority 
while others will be inclined to believe that 
it is using it inadequately. Incidentally, we 
may ooint out that similar criticism has 
also been levelled against the University 
Grants Committee in the UK and the fol- 
lowin*? Quotation from its Beport for 1P57 - 
62 will be found interesting; 

The major question must be whether the mea¬ 
sure of control which the State has enfru.sted to 


the Committee is exercised too heavily or too 
lightly. Some people, not all, in the universi¬ 
ties—feel that the Committee’s influence has 
been too great or is becoming too great; others— 
not all outside the universities—feel it is too 
i%ght. This balance of opinion is perhaps a mea¬ 
sure of their success.! 

13.75. In view of the magnitude and im¬ 
portance of the problems facing the Com¬ 
mission, considerably larger funds will have 
to be made available to enable it to deal 
effectively with them. An appraisal of de¬ 
velopment schemes undertaken by the Com¬ 
mission and those suggested by us indicates 
that the available allocation under the 
fourth plan would not be commensurate 
with the basic developmental needs of uni¬ 
versities and colleges. We discuss this issue 
more fully elsewhere.^ 

13.76. The Model Act Committee raised 
the question of University Grants Commis- 
.sions or Committees being set up by the 
State Governments for universities within 
a State, but made no specific recommenda¬ 
tion. The Standing Committee of the lUB 
was strongly against the establishment of 
such Committees in the State, holding that 
if the State Government required any ad¬ 
vice, it should consult the UGC. We agree 
with this view. In giving grants to uni¬ 
versities. the questions of finance and stand¬ 
ards. and collaboration between universities 
outside a given State, are all intimately 
linked. It mav lead to confusion if the res¬ 
ponsibility for coordinating standards was 
distributed amongst a number of bodies 
such as the Central UGC and the State 
UGCs. It would also hinder the existing 
direct relationship between the UGC and 
the universities. 


1 < 1957 —H.M.S.O. Londtwi, p. I9** 


SUPFLESSENTARY N01S 

THE lNTER>UNlVratSlTY BOARD ON DNlYnUHTY ADTGNOMY 

The Inter-University Board considered the The members of the Committee which c<m- 

question of university autonomy and some sisted of Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dr. 

of the recent university legislation which A. L. Mudaliar, Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, Dr. 

went contrary to it and passed the following K. D. Shrimali and Dr. Bl Mullick exas^ed 

resolution at its 41st annual meeting held the whole problem and issued the following 

at Mysore in February 1966: statement: 


The Inter-University Board notes with grave 
concern and anxiety some of the recent amend¬ 
ments to university Acts in different States 
and the consequent deorivation of the academic 
freedom and responsibility of the universities. 


In oarticular the Board is pravelv concerned 
over those recent amendments wLerebv the vice- 
chancellor of the universitv is subiected to awn- 
ditions of service whidi the academic world re¬ 
gards as humiliating and the universitv itself 
is sought to be controlled by directions likely to 
be issued on political and academically invalid 
considerations. In the opinion of the Inter-univer¬ 
sity Board, this is whoVy inconsistent with the 
snirit of the universities and is likely to lead to 
the univeraties becoming incapable of discharg¬ 
ing thmr functions efficiently. 


The Inter-University Board is firmly of opi¬ 
nion that the mere fact that certain cemtributions 
are made by a State Government or even by the 
Centre cannot be a justification to bring about 
changes whidi wiP radically alter the compo¬ 
sition, the working and eflficiencv of the Univer¬ 
sities and humiliate the universities concerned 
in the ey^ of the academic world. The Board 
is of Uie opiniem that a statutorily established 
universitv is practically in the same position as 
3 statutorily established political government 
and the mere fact that the legislatu’-es of such 
governments have certain powers of legislation 
should not be utilised to ’ower the reputation of 
In^an universities and to make ♦heir efficient 
workin?; impossible. 


The Board, therefore, resolves, before taking 
any further step® in the matter, to appoint a 
committee to review the provisions in the differ¬ 
ent university Acts and the innovations that 
have been made which are detrimental to aca¬ 
demic efficiency and the honour and dignity of 
universities and to suggest ways and means by 
which things can be improved so as to establish 
cordial relations with the Government of tite 
day consistent with the petition of tiie universi¬ 
ties. The Board is of opinion that unless the 
vice-chan<»llor of a universitv is ab‘e to com¬ 
mand the confidence of his colleagues and the 
respect of the students and unless there is aym- 
palhy and good relationship with the Govern¬ 
ment, no univCTSity can function well 


By virtue the gei^rally accepted view re¬ 
garding their intellectual leadenfiilp of the com¬ 
munity. the universities are the kev to social 
and economic progress. Therefore it is impor¬ 
tant that the universities should be helped to 
grow and develop thei- personalities unhindered 
by extraneoiis pressures. The fullest pcmsible 
measure of autonomy is indispensable for their 
proper functioning and growth in the interests 
of the country’s advancement and it i.s ^ential 
to draw attentimi to and oppot^ effectively any 
tendencies contrary to this objective. Keeping 
these considerations in mind the Committee re¬ 
commends as follows: 


(1) The Pnesideit of India, as in the case 
of the Bajasfiban University, should be 
the Visitor of every university in the 
country. 


(2) The practice of having State Governors 
as chanceUcHs of universiUes in their 
States has much in its favour, but only 
if the Chancellors function in their 
individual capacity, consulting the State 
Gov^nmaot cmly when thev consider it 

necassaty* 


(3) Legislatures may and indeed should 
diactus matte'Y of educational policy, 
but in ordcar not to hamper the univer.si- 
ties in their day to dav funeikming, they 
should refrain from discussing matters 
which fall essentially and peculiar’y 
within the donmstic jurisdiction of the 
universities. 


(4) No Minister ahcnild hold any office in 
a university ernjfilcio. 


(5) Provisimia in cmrtain recent unive’aity 
Acts for issuing directives or giving 
instructions to universities 8*'e paiticu- 
larly obn<Mrious and must be dieted. 
Such provistoas would inevitabbr laad to 
violations of the autonomy of universi¬ 
ties. There Is no reason to believe that 
the authority which Issues instntctioiis to 
universities Is more consimtmit to decide 
em^aily academic isstms thim the uiii- 
vani^ itself wl^ Is toetio^y best 
cottstituted to deal wltii theaa pttnAum* 
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(6) Conditicms of senrice tor vice-chancel- 
knrs i^ould not be made humiliating or 
imattractive in any manner so that suit¬ 
able people may not feel deterred from 
accepting the post of vice-<dianc^or- 
iMp. 

(7) As in various countries, notably in 
England, a convention should be evolved 
whereby the judiciary suo moto treats 
universities as a s«rtor of public life 
whidi should be allowed to regulate its 
ovm affairs. 


(8) * In order to ensure autonomy for uni¬ 

versities it is important that the 
Finance Commission while allocating 
resources to States every five years 
itiiotild state as precisely as possible 
those <K>nsiderations which have led it 
to allocate resources in a certain man¬ 
ner, At present while the Finance Com¬ 
mission allows increased resources to 
States at the time of its recommenda¬ 
tions, the amount required for universi¬ 
ties is not always allotted to them with 
\ho result that universities, in the 
absence of adequate resoirces, do not 
function effectivdy. 

(9) Over the last few years university Acts 
have been amended frequently and not 
always on the basis of academic consi¬ 
derations or other adequate reasons. How¬ 


ever. some of them need to be amended 
now in the light of recommendations 
made by the Model Act Committee Re¬ 
port as finally approved by the Inter- 
University Board and the University 
Grants Commission. 

To sum up, the Inter-University Board seeks 

S rt in two directions from everyone in a 
m to help: 

(A) To secure deletion of some of the pro¬ 
visions mentioned above, which seem 
to them to detract from university au- 
t(momy, e.g., 

(i) provision for the removal of vice- 
chancellor after an inquiry bs’ an out¬ 
side authority; 

(ii) the issue of directives by an outside 
authority to the university; 

(iii) nomination of Minister.? as pro¬ 
chancellors— ex-officio; 

(iv) appointment of pro-vice-chancellors 
without consulting the vice-chancellor. 

(B) To have the existing university Acts 
amended in terms of the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Model Act Committee 
as finally ai^oved by the Inter-Univ'er- 
sity Board and the University Grants 
Commission. 
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The Tasks Ahead 

14.01. Recent events have dramatized 
the backward state of agricultural 
development in India. It is well known 
that food production has not kept pace with 
population growth, nor increas^ at a rate 
which can ensure at least a minimum 
balanced diet for all Indians. We are at the 
moment dependent on the surplus produc¬ 
tion of other coimtries to avoid famine. This 
as critical enough in itself but it is further 
compounded by the feet that an under¬ 
developed agriculture retards industrializa¬ 
tion by its demands on foreign exchange, 
by its lack of surpluses for industrial ex¬ 
ploitation and by the maintenance of a low 
purchasing power among the masses of the 
people. Difficult as this situation now is, 
it is likely to become even more critical in 
about ten years* time when the total popula¬ 
tion will exceed 600 million and when, on 
present world trends, it seems unlikely that 
surplus food will be available from other 
countries to offset our own shortages. 

14.02. The ta^ before agricultural 
development are, therefore, clear. We must 
attempt at least to double the production 
of food in the next fifteen years and main¬ 
tain an adequate rate of growth thereafter. 
We must change food habits, lessen our 
dependency on the vagaries of the monsoon 
and the winter rains, diversify and improve 
the quality of products of our fanns. 
forests and fisheries and push through a 
rural improvement progrwnme to trans¬ 


form the life in the villages from one of 
feudal backwardness into that of modern¬ 
ized communities. 

14.03. These goals can only be achieved 
through the application of science and 
technolog>' to the problems of agricultural 
production and rural betterment. This in¬ 
volves large-scale capita] investment for 
the provision of irrigation, fertilizers, 
pesticides, improved seeds, cr^it facilities 
for farmers, satisfactory arrangements for 
storage and distribution of farm products, 
improved communications and tran.sport. 
electrification, etc. But this is not enough. 
We must in addition provide for high 
quality education and research for agricul¬ 
ture. Without them, the neces.sarv rapid 
increase in agricultural production will not 
be possible and there may even be a danger 
of the capital inputs being wasted. An 
instance is the present wasteful use of irri¬ 
gation waters which, applied more inten¬ 
sively to the smaller areas and with 
greater attention to drainage, could signi¬ 
ficantly incxease agricultural production. 
Indeed in some areas, knowledge can be 
partially substituted for capital invest¬ 
ment. 

14.04. This programme of education for 
agriculture will be based on three mam 
elements —research or the development of 
the appropriate tecbnologv, extension or the 
communioition of the technology to practis¬ 
ing farmers, and training of the needed per¬ 
sonnel. 
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(1) Research. The most significant oi 
these is the deveiopmeiit of a new agricul¬ 
tural technology based on science. During 
the |iast hundred years, agriculture in many 
parts oi the world has been revolutionized, 
m part by the development of chemical 
engmeering and mechanization, and in part 
by a more iundamental revolution in man’s 
biological understanding. This new scientific 
understanding of the natures of living crea¬ 
tures, both phmts and animals, has led to a 
spectacular in^rovement in agricultural 
technology in the advanced countries. Much 
of the existing technology of chemical fer¬ 
tilizers and of soil and water de/elopment 
can be directly applied to Indian conditions. 
But these and the new biological techuclugy 
must be modified to suit the local conditions; 
and for this purpose, applied research is 
necessary in a number oi fields including 
plants and animal nutrition, genetics, phy¬ 
siology, pathology, the various fields of 
microbiology and many others. 

(2) Extension. The development of this 
new technology will, however, only be justi¬ 
fied if the knowledge is conveyed to the 
farmers and they are motivated and trained 
to adopt it and increase their yields and 
family incomes. Apart from progiammes of 
improving the educational level of the 
average farmer, ihi.s implies the organization 
of a large-scale programme of extension 
services. 

(3) Training oj Personnel. The develop¬ 
ment of the new technology, the organiza¬ 
tion of extension services to the fanner and 
the development of the large complex of 
agro-industries which the country needs 
will not be possible unless we train thou¬ 
sands of highly educated agricultural 
scientists and engineers and an even larger 
number of technicians and extension 
workers. 

This organic link between the three ele¬ 
ments of teaching, research and extension is 
necessary to ensure that there is a two-way 
flow from the farmer to the researcli worker 
and the classroom and from the research 
laboratories and teaching departments back 
to the farmer. 

14.<fe. But if agricultural development is 
to receive the impetus it needs, education 
for agriculture must become a major con¬ 
cern of the entire national system of educa¬ 
tion whose responsibilities go beyond the 
training of specialised personnel. An orien¬ 
tation towaxds agriculture must be given 
in aB educational institutions. Further¬ 
more, the educaUon system must give the 


trainmg needed to those who wiH man the 
supportmg services required for agricultural 
development. It must also develop an under¬ 
standing of agricultural problems and rural 
hie among the large group who deal in¬ 
directly with these, such as planners, ad¬ 
ministrators, lawyers, bankers, community 
leaders and entrepreneurs. It is on these 
groups that the better development of 
essential supporting serxaces such as credit, 
crop Insurance, marketing, pricing, distribu¬ 
tion and the provision ot better conditions 
and incentives for farmers will depend. 

14.06. In order to develop programmes 
which meet the above needs quickly and 
effectively, it will be essential, among other 
things 

— to set up a number of agricultural 
universities with integrated pro¬ 
grammes of research, training and 
extension; 

— to attract taiemted students, re¬ 
searchers and teachers to agricul¬ 
ture; 

— to develop programmes of agricul¬ 
tural researcli, training and exten¬ 
sion in other universities and insti¬ 
tutions of higher education; 

— to improve agricultural colleges; 

— to establish agricultural poly¬ 
technics to train agricultural tech¬ 
nicians; 

— to give a certain orientation to agri¬ 
culture and rural problems in the 
educational system as a whole; 

— to develop agricultural extension 
programmes, and particularly to 
establish primary extension centres; 
and 

— to associate mccessful and progres¬ 
sive farmers closely with the agri¬ 
cultural universities, colleges, poly¬ 
technics and primary extension 
centres and to give them adequate 
status and facilities. 

These are the programmes which we pre¬ 
pose to discuss in some detail in this chapter. 

Agricultural Universities 

14,07. Main Features. The central point in 
the programme we are recommending is the 
establishment of at least one agricultural 
university in each State, The programme is 
not new. In fact, beginning from the Uni¬ 
versity Education Commission, there have 
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been a series of leccunmendations pointing 
to tbe need tor rural or agricultural uni¬ 
versities winch will nave sirong polariza¬ 
tion around the agricultural sciences and 
which will combine the work of teaching, 
research and extension. As a result ot tnese 
recommendations, a number ot agricultural 
universities have already been set up. But 
tneir growth has not been very even; and 
no adequate attempt has been made to 
estabhsn a liaison between them and tne 
other universities. There has also been 
some misunderstanding ot the objectives ot 
these institutions. We shall theretore des¬ 
cribe what, in our view, should be then- 
basic characteristics and the manner in 
which they should function. 

14.08. The training of agricultural gradu¬ 
ates nas been iradiuonally me reAponsiouiiy 
oi universities, while research and extension 
aciiviues have been tne province of CeniraJ 
and State departments of Agriculture and the 
Commumty Development Adminisiraiiou 
programmes. Tnese have developed for me 
most part independently and witn little liai¬ 
son between tnem, m spite of the fact that 
some of the agricuiluraf colleges have been 
under the administrative control of the State 
Governments. Suen isolation has senuusiy 
attected the quality of training given ana 
tne research earned oui, both of which have 
been insufficiently related to farm practice. 
The most cUstihccive features of uie agri¬ 
cultural universities is their integrated pro¬ 
gramme of research, training and extension. 
It is this that will make the break-through 
in education for agricufturc. 

14.09. In addition, these universities should 
have the following features; 

(1) Their concern with all aspects of 
increasing, disseminating, and ap¬ 
plying knowledge related to agri¬ 
culture, includiag basic and applied 
research; 

(2) Their primary emphasis on teaching 
and research directly and immedi¬ 
ately related to the solution of the 
social and economic problems of the 
countryside; 

<3) Their readiness to develop and 
teach the wide range of applied 
sciences and technologies needed to 
build up the rural economy; 

(4) Their readiness, not only to teach 
undergraduates, postgraduates and 
research student^ but also to give 
specialized technical training to 


young people who are not candi- 
aaies xor aegrees; and 

(5) xneir empnasis on adult and con- 
tinumg education side by side with 
teaching regularly enrolled students- 

14.10. Scope. Keeping in mind these 
characteristics, it is clear that the agncul- 
lurai umversiues will oe able to carry out 
meir lasKs omy u tbeir leaching and re-^ 
searen range over many academic and pro- 
lessionai neids. They should begin with and 
lur some time concentrate on the traditional 
agricultural specialities suen as agronomy, 
plant genetics, animal breeding, animal hus¬ 
bandry, vetermary science, plant pathology 
science, microbiology, honiculture, 
entomology and parasitology. But in time 
iney snouid develop tne full range of courses 
inaicated below: 

(1) Engineering jor Agriculture. Irriga¬ 
tion engineering; ground-water hydrology; 
civil engmeering lor design, construction, 
operation, and maintenance of surface water 
supply systems; crop processing; mechani¬ 
cal engineering concerned with farm 
maemnery and equipment, including well 
pumps, motors and siramers. One of the 
most striking failures ot our engiaeenng 
education has been the lack of apprcciatiou 
by the engmeers in charge of water resource 
development, of plant and soil requirements 
lor irrigation, water supplies and drainage. 
A new kind of engineer is needed and in 
his training the agricultural universities, 
Ill's and other universities all have a role 
to play. 

(2) Specialists in Human Nutrition and 
Food Tectxnology, Even with present inade¬ 
quate food supplies, the diet of the poor 
could be considerably improved, if ine^qpen- 
sive high quality protein supplements could 
be prepared, distributed, and made accept¬ 
able to the j^ople; if food wastage could be 
lowered by better methods of preservation, 
and if knowledge of nutritional needs and 
methods of meeting them could be widely 
disseminated among the rural people. 

(3) Agricultural Economics. Market re- 
seariffi, agricultural data collection and ana¬ 
lysis, pr^uction economics farm manage¬ 
ment, rural credit, crop Insurance, b«i^t 
cost analysis, and otiuo* techniques of pro¬ 
ject evaluation and price structures lor &rm 
products. 

(4) Public Administration, Organization 
of government agricultural services, manage¬ 
ment of cooperatives, local self-government 
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and relations between different govern¬ 
mental levels. 

(5) Mass Commwiicatiovs- Adult educa¬ 
tion, audio-visual teaching and preparafTon 
of instructional materials. 

(6) Sociology, Anthropology and Law. 
Analysis of vi^ge traditions, social struc¬ 
tures and values and their constructive 
modification; land tenure and tenancy 
systems; and development of principles of 
land-reform and consolidation. 

(7) Resources Consermtion. Soil and 
water conservation, erosion control, range 
management, reclamation, and soil classifi¬ 
cation and surveys. A significant propor¬ 
tion of India’s 323 million acres of crop land 
and 177 million acres of forest land has 
deteriorated through misuse, and urgently 
needs remedial Ircatment. An overall land 
management strategy will depend on a 
national land survey and inventory, using 
criteria which can be expressed in terms of 
crop Yield enhancement, costs and lime 
)>eriods. 

(8) Forestry. Fo?e.st management and 
technology of forest products such as fuel, 
timber, paper and cellulose. 

(9) Fisheries. Agricultural pond fisheries; 
river and lake fisheries; marine fisheries: 
design, construction, maintenance, and 
operation of fishing vessels and fishing 
equipment; fish processiu;^ and preservation; 
and fisheries economics. 

(10) Earth Sciences It is of the utmost 
importance for Indian agriculture to be able 
to forecast the time of the onset of the mon¬ 
soon, its intensitv and continuity, particu¬ 
larly in the first six weeks of the rainy 
season. These forecasts should not be on a 
day-to-dav basis but should be made for 
periods of several weeks or preferably seve¬ 
ral months. Iri order lo make such fore¬ 
casts. both better meteorological data from 
the Indian Ocean and better understanding 
of the atmospherics that cause the monsoon 
are needed. The number of Indian mete¬ 
orologists educated in modem meteorologi¬ 
cal theory, observational techniques, and 
forecasting methods is inadequate. There 
is an equ^ scarcity of oceanographers cap¬ 
able making or interpreting oceanogra¬ 
phic measurements. To remedy this situa¬ 
tion, Departments of Earth Sciences should 
he built up as rapidly as possible in several 
41 Edu,—45. 


agricultural universities- Besides emphasiz¬ 
ing meteorology and oceanography, these 
departments should also concentrate on 
ground water geology (the technology of 
finding and appraising ground water resour¬ 
ces) and on engineering geology (appraisal 
of dam sites and the location of materials 
for heavy construction). 

(11) Basic Sciences. For all the applied 
.sciences and engineering specialities listed 
above, the students will need a firm founda¬ 
tion of basic science. The agricultural uni¬ 
versities should develop departments in 
statistics, applied mathematics, operational 
analysis, physical chemistry, biochemistry 
molecular biology and physiology. 

(12) Humanities. Similarly, the students 
in the social sciences will need a background 
of Indian history and literature to gain an 
understanding of the traditions and values 
of rural society. The faculties of the agri¬ 
cultural universities should, therefore, con¬ 
tain some scholars in humanities, even 
though the faculty balance should remain 
strongly tilted towards practical and pro¬ 
fessional subjects. 

14.11. Functions. The functions of the 
agricultural universities will be; 

— research and teaching at postgradu¬ 
ate level, including research aimed 
at improving agricultural produc¬ 
tion, processing and marketing; 

— teaching at the undergraduate level; 

and 

— extension. 

In research and extension, a clear delinea¬ 
tion of responsibility between agricultural 
universities and Ihe State Departments of 
.Agriculture will need to be drawn. The 
universities should manage all State re¬ 
search stations and as far as possible, de¬ 
monstration farms, but they should co¬ 
operate fully with the Denartments in their 
extension work and coordinate this with the 
programme activities of the Departments. 

14.12. Postgraduate Educatimi and Re¬ 
search. The importance of the postgraduate 
work in providing the leadership needed^ in 
agriculture, and in bringing about quantita¬ 
tive and qualitative improvement in the 
teaching of agriculture is now widely recog¬ 
nized. Postgraduate education in agricul¬ 
ture and animal sciences has, however, not 
been developed on a scale commensurate 
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with needs, either from the quantitative or 
from the qualitative points of view, and 
several important aieas have been almost 
completely neglected. 

14.13. Postgraduate work should become 
a distinctive feature of the agricultural 
universities. Their postgraduate depart¬ 
ments will have to provide the agricultural 
sector with research workers, subject 
matter specialists and teachers for the 
secondary schools and agricultural poly¬ 
technics. Many of the administrative 
officers and certainly all the subject matter 
specialists in the extension service should 
hold M.Sc. or Ph.D. degrees. Likewise, 
senior scientists in all research institutes 
and teachers in agricultural universities and 
agricultural colleges should have post¬ 
graduate training. 

14.14. Estimates of the requirements cf 
specialist personnel at this level during the 
next twenty years have not been worked out 
with the precision that is necessary and 
Dossible. The ISI/LSE Paper w’hich has 
been reproduced in a later section gives some 
basis for these; but these need further in¬ 
vestigation, closer analysis and revision. 
Depending as they do on the progress in 
reorganization of research and extension 
services, the development of educational in¬ 
stitutions and of agro-industries, the fore¬ 
casts will not be useful unless they arc con¬ 
tinually revised. Broadlv. how'ever. \vc 
estimate that one hundred thousand people 
(agricultural research—10,000; educat’on - 
35,000; agricultural and agro-industries deve- 
looment—55.000) with postgraduate training 
will be needed in the next two decades in 
addition to those already in position. This 
would mean adding 5,000 postgraduates per 
year during the next twenty years- 

14.15. The present yearly intake into post¬ 
graduate courses is about 13,000 in various 
fields of agriculture, about 200 in animal 
sciences and negligible numbers in fither 
fields like agricultural engineering, agricul¬ 
tural economics, animal breeding, and other 
specialised fields. To meet the anticipated 
output of 5,000 postgraduates per year, the 
present intake would have to be increased 
in proportion, a higher acceleration being 
desirable in the hitherto neglected areac. 


14.16. Even more important, however, is 
the need to raise the quality of the oroduct. 
Manv of the existing institutions lack the 
physical facilities, adequately trained staff 


in particular the atmosphere so essen¬ 
tial for quality education. It is very 
important that a possible Imvering of 
standards consequent on the numerical in 
crease projected above should be scrupu¬ 
lously avoided by adequate advance prepa¬ 
ration. For this purpose, urgent steps 
should be taken to strengthen the provision 
of staff and other facilities in existing insti¬ 
tutions and to carry out the adjustments 
and changes that expansion necessitates. 
Indeed, from this point of view, it may be 
preferable to suffer a shortage during the 
immediate years than to produce poorly- 
trained personnel just to meet current 
demands on an nd hoc basis. We would, 
therefore, recommend that expansion of 
personnel and facilities should he under¬ 
taken only in a few selected, quality insti- 
tution.s and not be based on any other con¬ 
siderations. 


14.17. How can quality training be en¬ 
sured? Postgraduate education should not 
be looked upon as a mere extension of 
undergraduate education as appears to be 
the common situation in the country today. 
At the postgraduate level, there must be an 
effective integration of various disciplines 
and a symbiotic mingling of active research 
and teaching. We therefore recommend 
that no institution should be allowed to 
undortake postgraduate instruction unless it 
has .a strong and bro.ad-based programme of 
basic and applied research of its own and 
the member*: of the faculty are participating 
actively in the re.search programme- Such an 
active research programme is essential it 
teachers are to keep in touch wuth recent 
advances in general and in their own speci¬ 
alized fields In particular. It is also neces¬ 
sary if the students are to be given sufficient 
training in research methodologs\ which 
should be an integral part of all postgradu¬ 
ate training. Good libraries, well-equipped 
laboratories and adequate experimentation 
facilities are also of great importance, and 
no postgraduate institution" can function 
without them. 


14.18. We also urge that before any insti¬ 
tution is allowed to develop postgraduate 
instruction, a competent bodv of professional 
Persons should examine the stature of the 
institution and the physical facilities avail¬ 
able. Onlv such institutions as have «!e- 
puait* facilities for educaton and research 
should be authorized to go ahead with pro¬ 
grammes of postgraduate instruction, 
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14.19. Some of the central research insti¬ 
tutes, like the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute (lARI), the Indian Veterinary Re¬ 
search Institute (IVRI), and the National 
Dairy Research Institute (NDRI), and the 
agricultural universities would constitute 
suitable centres for strong postgraduate 
schools in agriculture. The lARl has already 
gained a position of pre-eminence in this 
Held and the IVRI and NDRI are also re¬ 
search and teaching institutions of national 
importance which are being developed still 
further. In addition, each agricultural uni¬ 
versity should develop postgraduate work, 
pernaps concentrating on certain specialities 
suited to their history, location and mterests. 
Close cooperation and inter-dependence 
should be forged between the diiferent agri¬ 
cultural universities themselves and also 
between them and the central research insti¬ 
tutes which are seats of active postgraduate 
instruction. Free movement of staff and 
students from one institution to another 
would be highly desirable- 

14.20. We understand that the premier 
body concerned with agricultural research, 
the ICAR, is itself being reorganized in such 
a way as to bring about close integration 
of education, research and extension- A 
process of rationalization of the research 
set-up m the country is envisaged with the 
strengthening of selected central and 
regional research stations and the abolition 
of many of the existing, poorly equipped 
and poorly-staffed small stations. Ail the 
central agricultural research institutes are 
being brought together under the ICAR 
which will coordinate and support problem- 
oriented and production-oriented research 
programmes at these institutions as well as 
in the country as a whole. Close coopera¬ 
tion between such central research organiza¬ 
tions and the agricultural universities w'ould 
obviously be desirable. The ICAR which is 
to be closely connected with agricultural 
education, especially in the agricultural uni¬ 
versities, can play a very important and 
leading role in bringing about such integra¬ 
tion. The ICAR has in recent years deveicp- 
^ some very worthwhile and fruitful pro¬ 
jects of coordinated research on an all-India 
basis with active Centre-State cooperation 
which are proving to be highly effective not 
only in making research activity more effi¬ 
cient, expeditious and productive, but also 
in the development of valuable research 
potential in the country and, what is even 
more important, in the creation of a cadre 


of able research leaders. This, we feel cer¬ 
tain, is a welcome development for both 
research and higher education in agriculture 
and one which should be encouraged on a 
wider scale. 

14.21. There appears to be a tendency in 
some agricultural colleges and agricultural 
universitites to restrict admission to post¬ 
graduate courses in agriculture to agricul¬ 
tural graduates. This, in our opinion, is a 
very snort-sighted policy. Agricultural re¬ 
search cannot thrive without drawing upon 
the best talent from basic disciplines cog¬ 
nate to agricultural science. Graduates in 
other disciplines such as chemistry, physics, 
statistics, botany, zoology, etc., have ob¬ 
viously a great and direct contribution to 
make to the development of agriculture. 
Graduates from other faculties such as eco¬ 
nomics, business administration, engineering, 
etc., would also be needed and would contri¬ 
bute to research investigations on the assess¬ 
ment and utilization of resources, economic 
development, marketing and related fields* 
We are, therefore, unable to support the 
existing restrictive practices and urge that 
talents from as many fields as possible 
should be harnessed to the betterment of 
agricultural research and education. 

14.22. Extension. The agricultural uni¬ 
versities should be entrusted with responsi¬ 
bility for the research facilities and pro¬ 
grammes of agricultural departments and 
for extension work which provides the 
necessary link between new elements of 
technology developed through research and 
application to farm practice. This may be 
begun by entrusting responsibility for re¬ 
search immediately and that for extension 
progressively through a phased programme. 
These programmes can be expanded as staff 
and other resources permit. In their exten¬ 
sion work the universities should cooperate 
fully with the supply services and other 
programmes and activities of agricultural 
departments. We shall return to tliis sub¬ 
ject a little later. 

14.23. Undergraduate Teaching. For the 
next few years, the principal task of the 
agricultural universities would be to provide 
high level undergraduate education in agri¬ 
culture. We shall, therefore, say something 
about its organization." Agriculture, like all 
other scientific subjects, is rapidly changing. 
Hence the main educational tasks of the 
agricultural universities will be the same as 


t Ihb i$ ai$o applicable, mutatis mutandis, to the outer uiuiergraduatea teaching in all unhreraitiet. 
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for the other institutions of higher educa- 
tk)n: to give their students a deep knowl¬ 
edge of tundamental principles; an ability 
to solve new problems as they arise; and the 
will and ability to continue learning without 
a teacher throughout their careers. In tlie 
agncultitral universities, as in otner uni¬ 
versities, the students should spend a major 
part of their time in independent study and 
should be introduced to research as early as 
possible. The aim of formal teaching should 
be to give the students a knowledge of the 
specialized language of the subject being 
taught, an understanding of its basic princi¬ 
ples, an ability to use the relevant literature, 
and a recognition of the frontiers of know¬ 
ledge in the held. 

14.24. During the first years of their imder- 
graduate courses the students should, in 
additicm to lectures and laboratory work 
take part in ‘tutorials’ or ‘precepiorials’, 
review and explanation of lecture materials. 
Miudi of their time should be spent in inde¬ 
pendent study in the library, tne laboratory' 
and on the umversity farm, and m solving 
technical problems assigned by the instruc¬ 
tors. Durmg their last years, the students 
should ^lend less time in lectures, review 
and forinai laboratory work and more time 
on independent studies. 

14.25. The requirements for independent 
study cannot be fultilled unless the uni¬ 
versity library has a large collection of 
modem books and periodicals, which are 
well arranged and easily accessible to the 
students. The university library will need 
both an adequate budget for purchasing 
books and periodicals, and an adequate stafi 
to order, catalogue, sort and file acquisitions, 
to help students and faculty members find 
what they need, to maintain proper pro¬ 
cedures for taking books on loan, and to 
weed out obsolescent and useless books. 

14.2§. The teaching at all stages should 
de-emphasize cramming and memorization 
and should be designed to stimulate 
curiosity, to develop problem-solving ability, 
and to foster originality. Extra-curricular 
activities should be stressed, including 
student competitions, journalism and crea¬ 
tive writing, debates, individual and team 
sports and formal and informal student 
discussion groups. Each of these activities 
should have a voluntary faculty adviser who 
enjoys this aspect of his work. 

14.27. In keeping with the findings of 
other committees, we recommend that the 
duration of the first degree course ^lould 


require five years' study after ten years’ 
schooling. It is hnpossible to be rigid h 
this prescription because the duration of the 
course will depend, not so much on years 
of schooling, as on the attainments of the 
average student at the time of his entry 
into a degree course. 

14.28. Teachers. The agricultural uni- 
vei-sity must be a community of scientists 
and scholars in which the faculty membei's 
have collective responsibility and authority 
tor academic afiairs. In each university 
there should be groups of able scientists in 
each field who will work together in pre- 
paj^g curricula, taking special responsi- 
Dility for the progress of the students, set¬ 
ting standai'ds of student performance, test¬ 
ing and evaluating the students, organizing, 
developing and using laboratory, library, 
computer and field tacilities, and stimulat¬ 
ing each other in research and teaching 
through seminars, collaborative research 
and informal relationships. One of the 
earliest and also the most difficult—I asks in 
the establishment ol these universities is, 
theretore, to get together this band of 
scientists and scholars. From this point of 
view, we make the following recommenda¬ 
tions: 

(1) The success of these universities 
wiU depend on their ability to 
provide life-time careers and a total 
environment for their stall mem¬ 
bers which will attract many able 
persons in competition with other 
professions. Tliis will probably 
mean that, tor many oi their staff 
members, there should Oe a rota¬ 
tion of assignments between class¬ 
room teachmg ana laboratory re¬ 
search, experimental station re¬ 
search, and work in the field with 
rural people. 

(2) The UGC scales ol pay, which have 
now been revised and brought on 
par with those in IITs and CSIR, 
should be extended to these uni¬ 
versities also. These should be sub¬ 
ject to periodical revision to ensure 
that they do continue to attract able 
men. 

(3) In structuring faculties, the aim 
should be, as soon as good men can 
be found, to appoint a number of 
professors in each field. In the long 
run, the number of professors, 
readers and lecturers should be de¬ 
termined by needs and quality ot 
staff and not by a rigid heirarchy 
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(4) Part of the undergraduate teaching 
should be done by the senior pro¬ 
fessors and part by teacliing assis¬ 
tants drawn from the ranks of post¬ 
graduate and research students. 
The paths to faculty promotion 
should be based on outstanding 
accomplishment, independent of the 
accidents of seniority. The criteria 
for promotion should primarily be 
accomplishment in research, but 
first-rate teaching should also be 

, rewarded. Faculty and research 
staff members should receive sab¬ 
batical leave every tew years to 
refresli and renew their understand¬ 
ing of their own fields. Good faculty 
housing at low rentals should be 
available on or near the campus. 
Good schools for the children of the 
staff .should be made available. 

(5) The faculties should have a major 
voice in choosing their own mem¬ 
bers, but the selection of new 
faculty members should be on the 
basis of w’ide participation within 
the university faculties and not 
simpiy by the department concern¬ 
ed. Within broad limits establish¬ 
ed by his fellow’ faculty memoers. 
each teacher in an agricultural uni¬ 
versity should be free to teach as 
and what he thinks bc.7t. Suen 
freedom in teaching will require 
that the teaciier has major responsi¬ 
bility for assessing his own stu¬ 
dents. External examinations sliould 
be reduced in importance and abol¬ 
ished as early as possible. Staff 
members should devote only a part 
of their time to lectures, tutorials 
or preceptorials, seminars or labora¬ 
tory leaching. The remainder of 
the lime should be available for re¬ 
search, working with individual 
students, and working with fellow 
staff members to improve the 
quality of instruction, the library 
collections, the physical facilities, 
and other problems of common 
interest. 

14.29. it is obvious that, to staff the net 
work of agricultural universities, as well as 
the existing agricultural college.s and the 
proposed a^coltural polytechnics, a large- 
scale programme of teacher training will 
have to be undertaken immediately. For tnis 
puTpw, we i*ecommend that five or six 
existii^ centres with high standards and 
facilities be ch*>sen and scholarships offered 


on a national competitive basis to graduates 
in science and agriculture for training at 
these centres with the assurance of appoint¬ 
ment to universities, colleges, polytechnics 
or extension work on the completion of theii 
training. It may also be necessary, for 
some time, to send selected students abroad 
for training. In some cases, even the ser¬ 
vices of some teachers may have to be 
obtained from abroad- 

14.30. Stud^ts. It is essential to attract 
talented students to the agricultural uni¬ 
versities. We realize that many other factors 
such as salary, prestige and avenues of 
advancement will affect this. But we recom¬ 
mend the following two measures which 
will greatly help in improving the situation: 

— Not less than 25 per cent of the 
students in agricultural universities 
should be awarded scholarships on 
the basis of an all-India test speci¬ 
ally organized for the purpose. 

— An upward revision should be made 
of the present scales of pay offered 
to the agricultural graduates. 

14.31. Farm. It would be essential that the 
teaching given be linked to actual practices 
in farming conditions and in order to do 
this, well-managed farms, of sufficiently 
large size (around 1,000 acres and not less 
than 500 acres of cultivated area) should be 
attached to every agricultural university. 

14.32. Internship. In order to provide a 
sound practical base to the graduates of 
agricultural colleges, for which there has 
been a persistent demand, the possibility of 
making suitable arrangements for a one 
year s internship on a well-managed State 
or university demonstration farm before a 
degiee is finally awarded, should be serious¬ 
ly explored. Under present conditions, it is 
not possible to attach them to progressive 
farmers for practical training as is done in 
some countries. 

14.33. Number, Size and Organization. As 

we have stated already, there should be at 
least one agricultural university in a State. 
In establishing them, the possibility of 
converting existing universities into an 
agricultural university may be explored. 
There has been some exj^rimentation in the 
organization of the existing universities and 
not all of them are of the same type. While 
we are in favour of experimentation, it is 
essential that all agricultural universities 
—at least those to be established in future 
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—should conform to smne important prmci> 
pies. The most important of these is that 
they should, as far as possible, be single 
campus universities which do not have any 
affiliated colleges. If for special and excep¬ 
tional reasons the university should take 
over the responsibility for colleges not on 
its campus, they should be made constituent 
colleges of the university under a unified 
administration. 

14.34. As stated earlier, it was not po^i- 
ble for us to obtain any precise estimates of 
manpower needs in agriculture, except those 
in the ISI/LSE Paper which have been re¬ 
produced in a later section. These indicate 
that the agricultural universities will have 
to train about 250,000 to 300,000 specialists 
at the graduate and postgraduate levels in 
a large number of categories some of which 
are listed below: 

1. Agriculture (including animal husban¬ 
dry and veterinary science): 

University teachers and research wor¬ 
kers 

Polytechnic teachers 
State and Central Government profes¬ 
sional stafft 

District officers and advisers 
Development Block Extension Officers 
Development Block Frontier Workers 
Industry (Graduates) 

2. Engineering 

University and polytechnic teachers and 
research workers 
Chemical engineers 
Irrigation engineers and hydrologists 
Mechanical engineers 

3. Nutrition and Food Technx>logy 
University and government teachers 

and research workers 
Industry 

Distribution workers 

4. Agricultural Economics 

University and polytechnic teachers and 
research workers 
Farm Credit l^cialists 
Marketing Analysts 
Price Analysts 
Operational Analysts 
Crop Insurance Specialists 

5. Public Administration 
University teachers 
Government officers 


fi. Mass Communications 
University teachers 
Government officers 

7. Sociology, Anthropology and Law 
University and polytechnic teachers 

and research workers 
Land tenancy reform officers 
Village sociologists and anthropologists 

8. Resource Conservation 
University and polytechnic teachers 
Soil survey officers 

Erosion control officers 

Land and water management officers 

9. Forestry 

University and polytechnic teachers 
Forest management officers 
Forest product specialists 

10. Fisheries 

University and polytechnic teachers 
Fresh water pond fisheries specialists 
River and lake fisheries specialists 
Marine fisheries specialists 
Fishing boat and equipment specialists 
Fish processing and distribution special¬ 
ists 

11. Earth Science 

University and polytechnic teachers 
Ground water and engineering geolo¬ 
gists 

Meteorologists 
Physical Oceanographers 

12. Basic Science 

University and polytechnic teachers 
and research workers 
Statisticians for government and indus¬ 
try 

Biochemists for government industry 
Physiologists for government and 
industry 

Chemists for government and industry 

13. Humanities 
University teachers 

Aghicultural Hicher Education outsids 
THE Agricultural U N i v i Rsmi a 
14.35. Contributloii of Universities to Edn- 
cation lor Agrtenltiire. Agricultural uni¬ 
versities can and will undoubtedly plajr a 
leading role in the development of ^ucation 
for agriculture. But that is not enou^< We 
would like to urge that the develo{»nent of 
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agricultural education should be a national 
concern and should be regarded as a res> 
ponsibility of the university system as a 
whole. It is, therefore, necessary to encour¬ 
age universities in general to develop suit¬ 
able courses at the undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate levels. In this connection, we 
make the following recommendations: 

(1) The disciplines which impinge and 
contribute to agricultural develop¬ 
ment are many, i.e., biology, che¬ 
mistry, physics, engineering, econo¬ 
mics, administration, sociology, law, 
commerce, etc. Universities should 
be encouraged to develop courses at 
the graduate and postgraduate 
levels in these areas, with special 
reference to their application to 
agriculture. 

(2) Universities should be encouraged 
to strengthen their faculties of 
agriculture. Care should be taken 
to see that adequate standards are 
maintained and that the available 
resources in men and materials 
are not scattered thinly over a wide 
area. Where such facilities exist or 
arc stated by universities, arrange¬ 
ments should be made available to 
them to work with agricultural 
experimental stations situated in 
their neighbourhood and to involve 
their faculty members and students 
in extension education and demons¬ 
tration programmes. 

<3) We also suggest that steps should 
be taken to establish a close rela¬ 
tionship between some of the agri¬ 
cultural universities and the IlTs. 
The possibility of developing a 
faculty of agriculture in an IIT 
should also be explored. There 
could be an organized exchange on 
a selective basis, of students and 
staff, and also some common pro¬ 
grammes of study and research 
could be undertaken. There are a 
number of areas of research, as for 
example, those concerned with land 
reclamation, irrigation and water 
management, crop processing and 
storage, farm mechanization and 
tillage, and others where joint work 
by engineering and agricultural 
Institutions could be of great value. 

(4) Hie close collaboration in educa¬ 
tion for agriculture between the 
a^cultural universities, the IITs 


and the other universities would be 
greatly facilitated if the same orga- 
zation, namely the ICAR, is charged 
with the responsibility of oversee¬ 
ing the development of agricultural 
education, not only in the agricul¬ 
tural universities but outside them 
also. The financial support from 
the ICAR should also be available, 
not only to the agricultural univer¬ 
sities but also for other universities 
and IITs for the development of 
education for agriculture. Similar¬ 
ly, the support of the UGC or the 
UGC-type of organization we have 
recommended for technological edu¬ 
cation should also be available for 
the development of faculties of na¬ 
tural or social sciences or engineer¬ 
ing in the agriculture universities. 
We emphasize this close collabora¬ 
tion between the UGC and the 
ICAR which is of great signifi¬ 
cance for the development cf agri¬ 
cultural education. 

14.36. Agricultural Colleges. Some agri¬ 
cultural colleges, not forming part of agri¬ 
cultural universities, will continue to be 
affiliated to the other universities. The 
general policy in their regard should be on 
the following lines: 

(1) New agricultural colleges should not 
be established and the training of 
undergraduates or postgraduates in 
agriculture should be done, as far 
as practicable, in the agricultural 
universities. 

(2) Where agricultural colleges are 
constituent colleges of a university, 
the university concerned may be as¬ 
sisted to develop strong faculties in 
agriculture. 

(3) Every a^icultural college should 
have available a well-managed farm 
of at least 200 acres on which 
modern agricultural practices can 
be demonstrated. 

14.37. Some of the affiliated colleges of 
agriculture are great institutions, e.g., the 
college at Coimbatore. But several of the 
affiliated agricultural colleges are w^eak ins¬ 
titutions, especially in Uttar Pradesh. It is, 
tiierefore, necessary to adopt a vigorous 
policy of improvement in their regard. We 
recommend that 

— the universities concerned should be 
zealous with regard to the mainte¬ 
nance of standards in these colleges. 
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— a system of quinquential inspection 
of all agricultural colleges should be 
instituted as a regular feature and 
should be done jointly by the ICAR 
and the UGrC. The first such ins¬ 
pection should be undertaken im¬ 
mediately and completed within a 
year. The universities should be re¬ 
quested to disaffiliate colleges which 
do not come up to minimum require¬ 
ments. We think that the reports 
of these periodical inspections will 
be very salutary. 

- the possibility of coni'erting some 
of the colleges into institutions offer¬ 
ing courses at a higher technician 
level, instead of a degree, ^.hould 
be explored. 

Agricultural Polytechnics 

14.38. As in technical education for indus¬ 
try, we believe that there is great scope in 
India for the training of skilled workers and 
middle level technicians in agriculture for 
the supporting services needed by the 
farmer, for assisting in extension work, for 
many trades and industries based on agri¬ 
cultural products, and in the service trades. 
We recommend that a vigorous effort be 
made to establish specialised institutions 
which will provide vocational education in 
agriculture at the post-matriculation level 
and attract large numbers of boys and girls. 
These institutions may be designated as 
agricultural polytechnics. 

The programme should be developed on a 
priority basis. The work may begin by 
courses being added to existing polytecimics 
located in predominantly rural surround¬ 
ings. However, for the best development of 
these and to make the maximum use of 
scarce resources, we recommend that they 
should be attached to agricultural universi¬ 
ties and that the aim ^ould be to set up 
some large scale institutions of this land 
in the different States. These may begin 
modestly but should grow" into institutions 
with enrolments around 1,000 or even more. 
We would like to emphasize that, in voca¬ 
tional education, small institutions are parti¬ 
cularly uneconomic and tend also to be 
ineffici«it. 

14-39. These institutions will be respon¬ 
sible for training the non-professhmal 
specialists required as farm mechanics, farm 
managers, laboratory assistants, craftsmen 
and technicians in agro-industries, assistants 
in agricultural credit and insurance organic 


nations, assistants in extension services, tsdli* 
employed craftsmen and tedmicians to work 
in the rural areas, and field representatives 
of fertiliser and pesticide manufacturers. 
They should also organize short intensive 
courses for fanners in such subjects as bee¬ 
keeping, seed production, etc. 

14.40. The polytechnics should be multi¬ 
purpose institutions providing a wide range 
of training in specialized courses related to 
the above range of skills as they are needed 
in animal husbandry, horticulture, process¬ 
ing. forestry, crop production, f-tc. The 
courses should be predominantly of a dip¬ 
loma character demanding up to three years’ 
study, depending on the level of specializa¬ 
tion required. Some craftsmen courses 
should also be organized for those who have 
less than matriculation qualifications and for 
these, certificates may be given. A list of 
some diploma certificate courses is annexed 
to this chapter. It will not of course be 
possible for any one polytechnic to offer all 
of them. The curriculum of each institution 
will be dictated by the conditions in the re¬ 
gion it seeks to serve. The coiirsss should, 
as recommended by us for industrial poly¬ 
technics, be directly practical in nature and 
require a significant period of practical ex¬ 
perience. 

Each polytechnic should have a large scale 
well-managed farm attached to it with faci¬ 
lities to demonstrate a full-range of mixed 
farming. It should have well-equipped 
laboratories for science teaching, and small 
processing plants for practical courses in 
food and other product-processing. 

14.41. When well established, these poly¬ 
technics should offer short condensed cour¬ 
ses for the young farmers. We also emphasize 
the need for designing courses of special 
interest to girls and women in rural areas. 
The importance of this, particularly In re¬ 
lation to applied nutrition in changing pre¬ 
sent dietary habits and in programmes of 
dairy or poultry development which arc? 
mostly managed by women in rural house¬ 
holds should be obvious. 

14.42. It will be necessary to ensure from 
the beginning that the h^jhest standard.^ 
possible are maintained and pursued. This 
will be principally the responsibility of the 
agricultural universities to whom these poly¬ 
technics will be attached in a broad way, 
and they should take hnmediate steps with¬ 
in the Stonework of the teadier training 
progranmies, proposed later, for the recruit¬ 
ment and training of high level instructors 
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reqU^ed Idr maiimsg the polytechnics. This 
would be facilitated if attractive scales of 
pay and adequate qu^fioatlons are prescrib¬ 
ed for the staff of these institutions. 

14;43. As with other types of vocational 
education, possibility should exist for the 
exceptional student, through further study, 
to take up courses in higher education. But 
again it is necessary to emphasize that the 
courses offered should be predominantly 
terminal in character leading to a specific 
cmiployment. In order to make this effec¬ 
tive, attention will have to be given to the 
status and scales of pay of diploma and cer¬ 
tificate holders who graduate from these 
polytechnics and efforts will be needed by 
both private and public employers to ensure 
that such careers are made at^active. 

Agricultural Education in Schools 
(Classes I—X) 

14.44. The agricultural polytechnics will 
function at the higher secondary stage. But 
one of the important questions raised before 
U.S was whether or not agricultural educa¬ 
tion should be develped at the higher pri¬ 
mary or the lower secondary stage also. We 
have examined this pioblem very carefully 
and have come to the conclusion that 
attempts to train for vocational competence 
in farming through formal schooling in 
agriculture at the primary and lower secon¬ 
dary levels have failed and further efforts 
shoidd held in abeyance. In view, how¬ 
ever, of the widespread belief that this 
should be done on a larcre scale, the problem 
needs closer examination. 

14.45. Present Position. It may be desir¬ 
able to recapitulate briefly the various kinds 
of institutions and types of training offered 
at present at this level and aimed at impart¬ 
ing vocaticmal competence in farming. 

(1) Primary level. With the develop¬ 
ment in many States of the concept of basic 
education with its emphasis on concurrent 
training in a craft, agriculture has been in- 
troducSl as one of the primary crafts in 
junior and senior basic schools, especially 
those located in rural areas. In Uttar Pi*a- 
desh, for example, in 52,654 junior basic 
schools (up to Class V) agriculture is the 
principal craft whil e at the senior basic 
stage (up to Class VnX) 2,538 institutions 
offer agriculture as a basic craft. It is to 
be noted, however, that at the junior bade 
stage jao separate teacher for agriculture is 
ychfle at the senior basic stage, oire 
teacher (agricultural graduate) is provided. 
41 »du.--4a. 


In Gujarat also, agriculture is the primary 
craft in basic schools located in rural areas. 
In Maharashtra, in spite of Ihe efforts of the 
Government less than a quarter of the basic 
schools and less than 5 per cent of primary 
sdxools in the State offered agriculture as a 
craft. Agricultural education at this level 
seems to be less developed in other States of 
India. 

(2) Lower Secondary level. At this level 
a variety of courses in agriculture are offer¬ 
ed, with different objectives in view. 

(a) First are the vocational schools or 
agricultural schools, which take pupils who 
have completed their primary education and 
give them a vocational training with the 
objective of preparing them as practical 
agriculturists. Tliese vocational schools are 
modelled on the Manjiri type offering a two 
year diploma course. Maharashtra has es¬ 
pecially gone in for this type of schools. It 
has one such school in each district of Wes¬ 
tern Maharashtra and more schools have 
been proposed in the fourth plan. These 
schools appear to be fairly well equipped 
and well staffed (with six agriculture-trained 
teachers) and there is a steady demand for 
admission in them, the stipend and prospects 
of ready employment in the Department 
being the main attractions. The stated ob¬ 
jective of these schools—training sons of 
farmers who would go back to the land— 
how’ever, is completely unrealised. 

(b) In several high schools, courses in 
agriculture are offered either to fulfil the 
requirements of introducing a craft or as one 
of the subjects which can be elected to .ful¬ 
fil the requirements for matriculation. It 
has been stated that, in some areas, the 
choice of agriculture is an alternative to 
subjects like history and Sanskrit and not 
mathematics or science. In there are 
160 high schools offering agriculture as an 
optional subject. In Maharashtra, 88 (or 
about 3 per cent) high schools and in 
Madhya Pradesh, a number of higher secon¬ 
dary schools offer agriculture as a subject. 
In Gujarat, a few privately run post-basic 
schools offer courses in agriculture. 

(c) Agriculture is also offered one oi 
the streams in multipurpose high schools. In 
1960-61, there vare more than 2,000 suen 
schools though their number does not ap¬ 
pear to have substantially increased later. 
Hfie total curricular programme is based on 
a common core progi^me including a craft 
for all streams. The agriculture stwam en- 
^risaises two types of options, one (college 
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preparatory) academic in content and re¬ 
quiring chemistry, biology or physics and 
mathematics and another (employment pre¬ 
paratory) vocationally biased course which 
calls for practical agriculture, applied 
mathematics and applied science. Both 
groups are expected to take a common basic 
course in agriculture composed of (i) agri¬ 
cultural economics and rural sociology; (ii) 
plant science and production; (iii) animal 
science and production; and (iv) agricultural 
engineering and technology, approximately 
half the total time being devoted to this 
common course. 

14.46. Beeommendatioiis. None of these 
courses or programmes have succeeded in 
imparting the needed vocational compe¬ 
tence or in training young persons who will 
go back to the land as practising farmers. 
We therefore recommend as follows: 

(1) The introduction of agricultural edu¬ 
cation at the primary school level is not, in 
our opinion, likely by itself to achieve the 
objectives of inculcating a liking for agri¬ 
culture as a way of life or of halting migra¬ 
tion of rural people from the land, as is 
often claimed. Rural-urban migration de¬ 
pend on the interaction of many socio¬ 
economic factors of which education is one 
and probably a minor one at that. The 
type of education as at present given in 
such schools often results in meaningless 
drudgery and can well serve to instil a dis¬ 
taste for agriculture in the minds of the 
yoimg students. Adapting the rural boy to 
his environment is, however, a different 
matter and, as we have recommended 
earlier, can be best achieved by giving an 
orientation towards agriculture to the 
whole educational system. 

(2) The same broad conclusion will be 
valid at the lower secondary stage also. It 
has been the opinion of most people con¬ 
tacted by us that the training given in in¬ 
stitutions pf formal education does not lead 
to vocational competence. It appears rather 
unlikely feat in a field like agriculture, 
vocational competency can be given in a 
period of two or three school years. Farm¬ 
ing implies hard work and mature judg¬ 
ment and the age-group concerned (13+ to 
16+) is neither physically nor mentally pre¬ 
pared for this. We also think that over- 
specialization at an early age is not at all 
desirable. Nor are we convinced that the 
narrowly vocational training is the best 
use that could be made of school time. As 
has been made clear at several places in the 
chapter, massive application of scientific 


knowledge and skills is basic to the moder¬ 
nization of our agrculture. We recom¬ 
mend, therefore, that the period which can 
be spent in school should be utilised in im¬ 
parting a sound general education, with 
particular emphasis on mathematics and 
fee sciences. This, we feel, would be fee 
best preparation for coping with the rapid 
changes that are bound to characterize our 
agriculture in the future. It is because of 
these and other considerations that we have 
been unable to endorse the organization of 
formal courses in the schools for educat¬ 
ing the primary producer. 

14.47. It might be pertinent in this con¬ 
nection to refer to the interim proposal for* 
mulated by a Working Grojp cf the Minis¬ 
try of Education to set up 2,000 junior agri¬ 
cultural schools, with an enioiment of 400,000 
students in the course of the fourth plan, 
at a cost of Rs. 750 million. These schools, 
apparently based on an analogy with the 
junior technical schools, aim, as their basic 
objective, at training a cadre of intelligent 
and enthusiastic farmers who can adopt im¬ 
proved farming practices. In fact they are 
expected to produce ‘not wage earners but 
self-employed agriculturists.’ We have 
carefully examined the proposal outlined 
by the Group but we do not think that the 
scheme can be successfully implemented or 
that its stated objectives will be attained. 
Apart from the difficulties of finding ade¬ 
quate and suitable land and .staff, we are not 
convinced that the scheme as proposed 
will in fact, endow the trainees with voca¬ 
tional competence. As stated above, the 
age-group involved would be physically and 
psychologically unprepared for training in 
a demanding profession like farming. FHir- 
thermore, there does not appear to be any 
appreciable difference, except in the in¬ 
crease in agricultural practicals (and most 
of that in class IX when the students may 
be only 14+) from the Agricultural stream 
in multipurpose high schools which are 
justly considered to have been failures by 
the Working Group itself. 

14.48. In our opinion, it is unrealistic to 
expect that persons with an education so 
much better than fee majority will in fee 
present socio-economic set up, remain on 
the land. Till the desire to remain on the 
land can be strengthened appreciably, 
through improved economic op^rtunities 
and attractive amenities, the attcanpts to 
create motivation to take fo formal ^ri- 
cultural education by stipends, admWon 
pieference, etc., will not go far in achieving 
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the objective, of producing self-employed 
agriculturists. Indeed, the iniplementation 
of this costly scheme may well mean that 
scarce resources are spent on training those 
who are likely to be diverted into other 
avenues while those who will remain on 
the land would be denied such training. 

14.49. We feel, therefore, that the pro¬ 
posal for setting up a large number of 
junior agricultural schools presents several 
difficulties and may fail to achieve its stat¬ 
ed objectives. We recommend that it 
should be abandoned. There will, of course, 
be a pressing need to train middle level 
functionaries in extension, industry, etc., 
but these can be better produced by the 
agricultural polytechnics which we have 
lecommendect 

Agricultural Education as part of General 
Education 

14.50. This does not mean, however, that 
the school system till the end of the lower 
secondary stage (which is mainly one of 
ihe general education) has no contribution 
to make to the development of agriculture. 
On the contrary, we believe that some ori¬ 
entation to agriculture snould form an in¬ 
tegral part of all general education, not 
only at the school stage, but also at the 
university stage and in all teacher edu¬ 
cation. Given the economic importance of 
agriculture in our country, every citizen, 
irrespective of his residence, occupation or 
status should be made aware of the prob¬ 
lem of agricultural and rural life ana, in 
short, receive an agricultural orientation 
as part of his education. This will mean 
an awareness of the problems of the far¬ 
mer, some appreciation of the skills need¬ 
ed in farming and of the new horizons and 
possibilities opened up by science and tech¬ 
nology. Suen general agricultural orienta¬ 
tion should lead, not only to the awaken¬ 
ing of interest and consequent diversion 
of many young people to agricultural 
careers, but also to better realization by 
future policy-makers of the importance of 
the well-being of the primary producer for 
the improvement of agriculture and the 
general economic betterment of the nation. 

14.51. We, therefore, recommend the fol¬ 
lowing: 

(1) All primary schools including also 
those situated m urban areas should 
give an agricultural orientation to 
their programmes. We do not in¬ 
tend by this recommendation to add 
to the academic burden. Indeed, 




we are convmced that this does not 
require a special agricultural 
course but only orienting existing 
courses in general science, biology, 
social studies, mathematics, etc., to¬ 
wards the rural environment and 
the problems facing the Indian 
c ommuni ty, 

(2) Agriculture can be made an Im¬ 
portant part of work-experience 
which we regard as one of ihe 
essential components of a national 
system of education. This can be 
made exciting and stimulating to 
the young mind and should not be 
meaningless drudgery in the name 
of agricultural training, especially 
in the earlier years, leading to a 
life-long aversion to agriculture as 
a way of life. 

(3) A similar orientation tov/ards agri¬ 
culture should be continued in the 
lower and higher secondary stages 
and should form a pan of work-ex¬ 
perience at these levels as well. 
Science and social studies sylla¬ 
buses should contain elements of 
agricultural and rural problems. 

(4) Appropriate colleges and univer¬ 
sity faculties should include some 
staff members and research scholars 
wiio are interested in the role their 
speciality can play in modernizing 
agriculture. Undergraduate and 
postgraduate courses in colleges and 
universities should also give promi¬ 
nence to an orientation to rural and 
agricultural problems. One way to 
do this would be to set some papers 
in agricultural subjects which would 
be open to students to take as part 
of their course. The experience of 
the rural institutes in this field can 
be useful and should be fully utiliz¬ 
ed. The UGC and other university 
authorities should take suitadle 
steps towards bringing about such 
orientation. 

(5) Similar orientation to agriculture 
and rural problems should also be 
introduced in all teacher training 
programmes. 

Extension Programmes 

14.52. The Problem. Clearly the most im¬ 
mediate task for agricultural education is to 
transmit to farmers the technical informa¬ 
tion now available which will enable them 
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to increase their yields and their family in¬ 
comes. At first Sight, this task seems over¬ 
whelming. There are some 60 million farm 
families m India and at least 8& per cent of 
tnem are functionally illiteiate. One way 
to make progress, tnerefore, is to concen¬ 
trate on the forward looking and progres¬ 
sive farmers who probably are to be iouiid 
amongst the third of the cultivators wno 
now own more than half of the agricultural 
land. Given the large scale illiteracy even 
among this group, the work will have to be 
based mainly on demonstralion at conve¬ 
nient centres. Further demonstration by 
the farmer himself within the village ana 
the use of radio broadcasts, simple pasters, 
etc., can carry the message iurtner. 

14.53. If agricultural extension is io suc¬ 
ceed in the present conditions, three mam 
cnanges are needed; 

— The first is to upgrade the skills oi 
extension workers. For this purpose, 
the training programmes oi exten¬ 
sion workers will have to be im¬ 
proved so mat the new recruits to 
the caore have adequate compe¬ 
tence. in addition, re-training pro¬ 
grammes Will nave to be devised 
tor the persons who are already in 
service. 

-- The second is to separate exiension 
work proper trom tne supply sei- 
vices Oi the AgriCuiuuai Depart¬ 
ments. Experience has show n that 
the odicers concerned have hardly 
any time for extension work when 
both these functions are combined. 

— The third is that extension worker* 
should be attached, not to offices, 
out to research centres or demons¬ 
tration farms. This would enable 
them to carry on extension work by 
example rather than by percept an^ 
the farmer will, in his turn, feel 
greater confidence and trust in their 
competence to advise him. 


14;54. Upgrading skulls of Extension Wor¬ 
kers. The need to upgrade the skills of ex¬ 
tension w<H'kei?s is now generally recognized 
and the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
has several plans for this purpose- The 
Village Level Worker (VLW) or Gram- 
sevak is a very important part of the machi¬ 
nery of agricultural devel^ment since it is 
he who comes into dose contact with the 
farmer and ^ el^tivenefis of a^dcultural 
extension >worlk it laigge ojctaiit on 


his-efficiency. It is widely affinitted now 
that the VLW has not been able to have the 
expected impact on agricultural production 
in the country. This was partly because of 
the tendency in earlier years to consider him 
a general development man and load him 
with all sorts of non-agrieuitural work. The 
lack of professional competence of the VLW 
aggravated this situation since he often 
preferred to devote most of his time 
to general development work where he 
felt less inadequate. The Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture proposes to take 
remedial action Uiong two fronts—^by 
relieving the VLW of a major part 
of the general development work and 
by improving his professional and techiucal 
competence. Various proposals are under 
consideration to recruit betier qualified par¬ 
sons, even agricultural graduates, for these 
positions in the future, particularly for the 
districts selected for intensive agricultural 
development. It may not, however, be easy' 
to recruit and retain the required number 
of well qualified people under the present 
pay scales and other conditions of service. 
The efficiency of the VLWs who are in posi¬ 
tion already will also have to be upgraded, 
if the large needs are to be met, especially 
in the short run. 

i-t.55. The problem of impio Tng the tech¬ 
nical competence of the existing VLWs is a 
complex one partly because of the large 
numbers involved and partly because of the 
heterogeneous nature of the training they 
have had. in view of this, the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture proposes to adopt a 
multi-pronged approach towards improving 
their professional competence, 

(1) Such of the VLWs as satisfy the 
requirements for university en¬ 
trance are to be deputed in a piiased 
programme to prepare for the B.Sc, 
(Ag.) degree. It is expected that 
some 2,500 VLWs will be sent for 
B.Sc. (Agri.) courses durii^ the 
fourth plan. The Ministry is con¬ 
scious of the need to hold those wno 
have been given higher training in 
their jobs and proposes to give such 
trainees a higher salary and bettei 
prospects. 

(2) The Mlnistiy also proposes to up¬ 

grade the Gramsevak Training 
Centres (GTC*s) by endowing these 
with better staff, equipment and 
facilities' sO' Unit > training can 

be provided* to- selttted gramsevaks 
tn hnppsve thete professional com- 
petenee and sftsetlvsnsss. This is 
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ta be done^by^ providiiig a<one»year 
advaneed course to selected VLW’s 
in ver»»us aspects of agriculture 
and animal Husbandry. I'wenty 
centres have already been upgraa- 
ed and 'the Ministry proposes to up 
grade ail the 100 GTCs during the 
lourth plan at a cost of Ks. 55 
million. 

(3) The Ministry also proposes to in¬ 
tensify the reiresher training pro¬ 
gramme oi VIjW s. This in-service 
iraiiung programme which is at 
pieseni coniinea lo 20 GTC’s will 
be extended to aii the 100 GTC's; 
two nioixviis refresher courseo will 
be organiiiea and all tne 60,000 
VLWs in position will receive this 
training at least once in the course 
ui me iourin plan period. There 
are also proposals under considera¬ 
tion for imparting in-service train¬ 
ing to VLWs through study tours. 

(4) In order to t-jinp selected VLWs 
with specialized knowledge in cer¬ 
tain important fields, the Ministry 
has formulated a scheme for the 
organization of specialized training 
courses in such fields as soil con¬ 
servation, agricultural implements, 
poultry keeping, plant protection, 
horticulture, etc. There will be 25 
such centres giving six-week courses 
and it is expected that 15,000 VLWs 
wdll receive such specialized train¬ 
ing in the course of the fourth plan. 

(5> The Ministry’ has also plans for giv¬ 
ing in-service refresher training to 
exl^sion oflRLcers at the State, 
region and district levels, as also to 
the instructors at the GTC etc., as 
W'ell as improving the professional 
competence of the officers working 
in the Departments of Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry. 

All the above programmes tvill neces¬ 
sarily mean drawing away people 
from their position in the villages. 
To make tMs possible, a trainmg 
reserve of It) per cent of the exist¬ 
ing strength of VLWs is proposed 
to be created. 

1456 . Tliere can hardly be any doubt of 
the importance the e^ort to raise the jiro- 
fewdenal and technical competence of the 
VLWs and of the specialists who support 
them. We hope that the various proposals 


of Miniaf^y listed above will , go a long 
way to meet the desired objective. The 
agricultural universities will obviously have 
to play an important role in this by making 
avfiulable the specialist staff needed and by 
structuring, if necessary, special courses 
which will round off the technical compe¬ 
tence of the VLWs, taking into account the 
training and the experience they have al¬ 
ready had. The agricultural polytechnics 
visualized by us would, when they are set 
up, also be able to play an important role 
in offering specialized training with a 
practical bias in suitable areas. 

14.57. Separation of Supply Services from 
Extension: Work. We were also given to 
understand that the separation of supply 
services from extension work proper is to 
be carried out. We welcome this move and 
recommend that as and when this separation 
takes place, the extension part of it should 
be transferred to the agiicultural university. 
For the success of extension work, however, 
there should be the closest liaison betw’^een 
the extension work and the supply and 
other programme services of the Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture. It will serve little 
purpose to demonstrate the use of fertilizers, 
improved seeds, better irrigation, drainage, 
etc., if the farmer does not have ready 
access to the needed credit, insurance, seeds, 
water, fertilizers and pesticides on which 
such practices depend. The extension 
workers should not themselves be involved 
in this wor]:, which will take them away 
from their farming demonstration and back 
to adminis native work in an office. But 
they should maintain a close and constant 
contact with their colleagues responsible for 
this work. 

14.58. Establishment of Primary Extension 
Centres. The most important change, how¬ 
ever, is to locate the extension workers on 
farms run on modem lines. In our opinion, 
a good way of developing extension services 
in a community development block is to 
establish a good farm of adequate size which 
would adopt improved methods of agricul¬ 
ture and be run on a commercial basis. The 
very existence of such a farm within easy 
distance from the home of every farmer 
where he can see better agriculture being 
practised and made to pay woul^ in itself, 
be extension work of very great significance. 
If in addition there are persons attached 
to tiiese farms who have been trained in 
modem methods of agriculture and the new 
techniques of mass communication, the value 
of such a farm for extension purposes would 
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be considerably enhanced. We propose to 
designate this 1‘arm as a Primary Extension 
Centre. It may be a research station, a 
demonstration farm or a seed farm or may 
even be established for the sole purpose of 
extension. 

14.59. We, therefore, recommend that at 
least one primary extension centre should 
be set up in every community development 
block for purposes of extension work. We 
realize that this cannot be done all at once. 
We, however, suggest that a beginning may 
be made wherever the necessary land and 
facilities are available. Some o£ the existing 
small research stations, demonstration or 
seed farms, may be utilised for this purpose; 
and the objective of policy should be to 
cover all the community development blocks, 
iSLa. phased programme spread over a period 
of ten years. To these primary extension 
centres, leading and progressive farmers 
from each village in the block should be 
brought for demonstration, inforniation and 
advice. These centres should be within 
cycling distance of the area they are serving. 
Farmers should be expected to attend them 
at convenient times and a simple mid-day 
meal should be offered, slightly better than 
at home, which itself may be used as an 
occasion for advice regarding nutrition and 
oietary changes. 

14.60. These centres can also be utilised 
for giving part-time agricultural education 
to young persons who have left school and 
have adopted agriculture as a vocation, li 
will be recalled that we have emphasizeo 
this programme*. 

14.61. In most places wiiere the piimary 
extension centres would be located, there 
would be a secondary school also and at 
any rate, a higher primary school. It will 
be very desirable to associate such local 
schools with the primary extension centre 
with the object of provicQng guidance to the 
teacher and giving orientation in agriculture 
and work-experience to the students. Wher¬ 
ever possible, these high schools should be 
polarized roimd agriculture just as technical 
high schools (which are discussed in the 
next chapter) are polarized round techno- 
logy. 

14.62. These centres should be manned by 
two or three agricultural graduates assisted 
by some of the diploma and certificate 
holders coining from the polytechnics. They 
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should be administratively linked to the 
agrcultural universities and polytechnics 
and should be able to call on their staff 
and research facilities for the information 
and advice they give. Research workers at 
agricultural umversities should be available 
to visit the farms of the participating 
farmers to give any specialized advice that 
may be required regarding the use of 
new crops, tne control of diseases, etc. 

14.63. In order to carry out this work 
effectively, it would be necessary for the 
agricultural universities to have strong ex¬ 
tension departments. Those departments 
snould be able to call on the appropriate 
faculties and specialists of the entire uni¬ 
versity staff, all of w'hom should have some 
responsibility for extension work. The ex¬ 
tension department should be skilled in 
translating the researen results into instruc¬ 
tional material and farming practice that 
can be made available to the staff of the 
primary extension centre for transmission 
to the farmers. It will be of the highest 
importance for the success of these centres 
that the staff manning them nave a practi¬ 
cal knowledge superior to the farmers they 
are educating and that each centre receives 
the strongest support and guidance from 
the extension service of the agricultuiai 
university. 

14.64. In addition to the demonstration and 
teaching given within the extension centres, 
the staff may organize conducted demonstra¬ 
tion tours of the work of successful farmers. 

14.65. Liaison with Successful Farmers. 
The Commission recommends that a greater 
use be made of successful farmers in the 
carrying out of extension work and in 
education about agriculture generally. We 
believe that it would contribute greatly to 
raising the status of successful farmers if 
educational and extension authorities were 
to give reco^ition to their services to the 
country. This can be done in a variety of 
ways and we hope that questions regarding 
standards of education would be set aside 
and the value of the practical farmer, who 
may have no certificate or degree, would 
be recognized in imaginative ways. We 
suggest that the staff of the extension cen¬ 
tres encourage successful farmers them¬ 
selves to give talks and demonstrations of 
their methods. The agricultural universities 
iuid polytechnics might also invite these 
farmers to come and discuss their problems 
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and their successes with the staff and stu¬ 
dents of these institutions. The primary ex¬ 
tension centres may organize some simple 
prizes and awards for success in new farm¬ 
ing practices, and suitable village celebra¬ 
tion can be undertaken to promote public 
esteem for the good farmer. 

14.66. The individual village farmers at¬ 
tending courses at the primary extension 
centres should, as proposed by the Ministry 
of Pood and Agriculture, also be encouraged 
to start Farmers’ Study Circles in their vil¬ 
lages. The spread of this extension work 
will mainly come from the success of the 
individual farmer and the imitation of his 
methods by other farmers in the village. 
The farmer being educated can, however, 
help in this process, once interest has been 
aroused, by organizing groups to study the 
methods that he has adopted. He should be 
able to call on the help of the staff of the 
extension centre to give occasional talks to 
the group. He should receive support and 
guidance from the extension services of 
agricultural universities. On occasions he 
should ako be visited by the teaching and 
research staff of the agricultural poly¬ 
technics and universities. As more and more 
farmers agree to adopt the new practices, 
a link with the supply and other programme 
services of the Agricultural Departments to 
these farmers should b3 ensured, 

14.67. In addition to the above, and as we 
have already suggested, fullest use should 
be made of the possibilities of radio and 
films in educating farmers and niral com¬ 
munities as these media do not depend on 
literacy for their success. The extension 
departments of the agricultural universities 
and Agricultural Departments should work 
in harmony with the authorities of All-India 
Radio to ensure that radio broadcasts are 
closely linked with the extension work being 
promoted by the primary extension centres 
and their agencies. 


Manpower Needs 

14.B8. Proposals of the ISI/LSE Paper. 
It has not been possible for us to form any 
exact estimate of the manpower needs of 
agricultural development. This is a neglected 
area which needs detailed attention. At 
present, the ^vemment itself is the largest 
employer of trained agricultural workers; 
and while some estimates can be formed of 


the needs in this sector, it is not passible to 
forecast with any accuracy the needs of 
agro-industries proposed to be developed, 
nor of young persons who would take to 
agriculture as a vocation. The only estimate 
we have is that given by the ISI/LSE 
Paper^ which deals with trained agricultural 
graduates only and does not provide esti¬ 
mates of diploma holders from poly¬ 
technics. We reproduce it below for ready 
reference: 

At present agricultural graduates are employed 
mainly in technical services; even here they are 
relatively few. In 1960-61 these were about 14,000 
agricultural graduates—just over 1 per cent of the 
total number of graduates in the country. Their 
exact disposition was not kno’wn but Table 1 shows 
the estimated number of posts for which an agri¬ 
cultural degree was required. 

The largest single number of graduates is now 
employed as Agricultural Extension Officers 
(AEOs) at the block level; and requirements at 
the block level and below will continue to be 
a major determinant of the number of graduates 
needed. At present there are five AEOs per 
block in districts participating in the Intensive 
Agriculture District Programme (lADP) and 
not more than one or two in the ottier districts. 
The 4th Plan Working Group on Agricultural 
Administration and Personnel and Education and 
Training have recommended that by 1976 there 
should be five agricultural graduates in every 
block and by 1986, ten. The proposals of tiie 4th 
Plan Working Group on Employment and Train¬ 
ing are broadly consistent with these proposals. 

Further ahead it is not easy to forecast the 
pattern of services accurately. At present there 
are some 50,000 Village Level Workers (VLWs) or 
roughly one per ten villages. These are mostly 
matriculates with one or two years’ further train¬ 
ing in agriculture and other subjects. The Agri¬ 
cultural Personnel Committee (1958) recommend¬ 
ed one VLW per five villages only and that the 
VLW should be an agricultural graduate. This 
would require some 100.000 agricultural graduates. 
Various other ideas have been put forward for 
disseminating modern methods in the villages. It 
has been suggested for example that a limited 
number of agricultural graduates (say one per ten 
villages) should be set up with land on which 
they could demonstrate these methods, and should 
also be made responsible for the sales of modem 
inputs in their areas (perhaps receiving some 
bonus related to the volume of sales). 


It is not necessary here to make any particular 
assumption about the pattern of services, but only 
about the density of agricultural graduates. We 
can assume that by 1986 the present 50,000 
VLWs will have be«i upgraded in some way. 
Some will have obtained agricultural degree. 
Others will have taken a variety of courses. We 
shall not include these people (however upgrad¬ 
ed) in the figures whidi follow. In addition, tak¬ 
ing our cue from the Agricultural Personn^ 
Committee, we assume there should be another 
50.000 qualified workers at village level who 
should be agricultural graduates. There should 
also be another 50.000 graduates at block, dis- 


X SeeCfaipterV. 



ANNEXUftE 

tJOITSSES IN AGRICULTURAL POLYTECHNICS 


A. IHidfona Coarses wMch may be Offored at 
Asrieidtiffal Plalsrtecliiiiiis. (i) Diploma in Inte¬ 
grated Aipciculture; (2) Diploma in Farm 
Management; (3) iMploma in Crop Husbandry; 
(4) Diploma in Crop Improvement; (5) Diploma 
in Plant Protection; (6) Diplc»na in Seed Produc¬ 
tion and Processing; (7) Diploma in Soil Healtb 
Sind Fertility; (8) Diploma in Laboratory Techni¬ 
ques; (9) Diploma in Storage of Agricultural Pro¬ 
ducts; (W) Diploma in Fruit Production; (11) 
Diploma in Vegetable Production: (22) Diplfiacna in 
Gardening; (13) Diploma in Irrigation and Drain¬ 
age; (14) Diploma in Agricultural Civil Englneei- 
ing; (15) Diploma in Processing of Farm Products; 
(16) Dipl<»na in Processing of Horticultural Pro¬ 
ducts; (17) Diploma in Farm Machinery—^Use and 
Maintenance; (18) Diploma in Poultry Husbandry; 

(19) Diploma in Processing of Poultry Products: 

(20) JDiploma in Animal Husbandry: (21) Diplbma 
In livestock Health; (22) Diplcana in Processing 
oi Livestock Products: (23) Diploma in Dairying: 
(24) Diploma in Processing and Distribution of 
Milk and Milk Products; (25) Diploma in Refrige¬ 
ration and Cold Storage; (26) Diploma in Foresta- 
tion Practices; (27) Diploma in Forest Conserva¬ 
tion; (28) Dipl<xna in Forest Civil Engineering 
(29) Diploma in Wood Technology; (30) Diploma 
in Carp^try and Join^y; (31) Diploma in Forest 
Tree finprovement; (82) Diploma in Fisheries— 
Gaoeral; (33) Diploma in Navigation; (34) 1>U;>- 
loma in FishW Machinery Oporaticm and Blain- 
tehance; (35) iHploma in Processing of Firiieries 
Products; (36) Diploma in Meteorology; <37) 
Diploma in Communication; (38) Diploma in 
cultural Extension; (39) Diploma in Educaticm; 
(40) Diploma in Agricultural Economics; (41) 
Diploma in Rural Sociology; (42) Diploma in 
Sericulture; (43) Diploma in Apiculture; (44) 
Diploma in Kg Husbandry; (45) Diploid in 
Sheep Husbandry; (46) Diploma in Wool Techno¬ 
logy; (47) Diploma in Chemistry of Farm Ptck 
ducts; (48) Diploma in Applied Microbiolop^; 
(49) D^loma in Marine Engineering; (50) Diplo¬ 
ma in Food Technology; (-51) Diploma in food 
Inspection, Analysis and Hygi«ie; (52) Difdixna 
in Health Visiting; (53) Diploma in Nutrition; 
and (54) Diploma in Home &icnce. 


B. Snbjecis wUcb miglit be Tam^t 

m Agrirattaral Piri^fteduies. Appropriate com. 
bination of these might be required to satisfy the 
r^uirrinents of the various courses menticmed 
above. (I) Goieral Agriculture; (2) Integrated 
Agriciilture; (3) Soil Health and Soil Fertility; 
(4) Koduction of Field Crops; (5) Seed Produc¬ 
tion and Processing; (6) Crop Improvement; (7) 
Farm Management; (8) Farm Business; (9) Plant 
Protection—diseases; (10), Kant, Protecticm—^pests; 
(11) Use and Prcqi^es qf Fungicides; (12) Use 
and prc^Tmrties of Pesticides; (13) Agricultural 
Surveying and Levelling; (14) Water Use in Agri¬ 
culture (15) Agriculture Cionstructioa; (16) Land 


Reclamation: (17) Processing of Farm Product; 
(18) Livestock Health; (19) Livestock Mainten¬ 
ance; (20) Livestock Nutrition; (21) ‘ Livestow 
Bree<^g; (22) Poultry Maintenance; (23) Poul- 
Uy Health; (24) Poultry Nutrition; (25) Poultry 
Improvement; (26) Pig Husbandry; (27) Proces¬ 
sing of Livestock Products; (28) Proc^Ksing of 
Egg and Poultiy Products; (29) Proeesring of 
Milk and Milk Products; (30) Procesring of Pig¬ 
gery Products; (31) Chemistry of Farm Produce 
(32) Sericulture—Silkworm Egg Production; (33) 
Sericulture—Mulberry Culture; (34) Sericulture- 
Silkworm Diseases; (35) Sericulture—SUk reeling 
and Weaving; (36) Mulberry—Pests arid Diseases; 
(37) Silkworm Imprcrvemerit; (39) Applied Micro¬ 
biology; (40) General Horticulture; (41) Olericul¬ 
ture; (42) Pomology; (43) Horticulture; (44) 
Gardening; (45) Landscape Gardening; • <46) 
Forestation Practices; (47) Forest Conscrv;:tion; 
<48) Forestry Civil &irineering; (49) Foresliy 
Economy; (50) Fcnrest Tree Improvement; t51; 
General Forestry; (52) General Fisheries; (53> 
Marine Biology; (54) Oceanology; (55) Climato¬ 
logy and Meteorology; (56) Fishing Craft—Cons¬ 
truction and Maintenance; (57) Navigation; (58) 
Maritime Law; (M) Fishery Practice; (60) 
Fishery Law; (61) Fisheries Manufacture; (62) 
Fisheries Microbiology; (63) Fishing Machinery; 
(64) Cold Storage and Refrigeration; (65) Pro¬ 
cessing of Fishery Products; (66>• Wireless Com¬ 
munication; (67) Embarkation Practice; (68) 
Electric Theory; (69) Wood Technology; ^ (70) 
J.x>gging and Wood Transport; (71) Farm Mac^hi- 
nery—Principles and Design; (72) Farm Machi¬ 
nery—Use and Maintenance; (73) Metallurgy; (74) 
Extension Education; (75) Educational Psycholo¬ 
gy; (76) Rural Organization; (77) Rural Sociolo¬ 
gy; (78) Cookery; (79) Bakery and Flour Con¬ 
fectionary; (80) Dietetics; (81) Home Manage¬ 
ment; <^) Millinery; (83) Needle-work and Em¬ 
broidery; (84) Tailori^: (85) Upholstery; -■(86> 
Weaving; (87) Applied Biology; (88) Applied 
Chemistry; (89) Applied Physics; • (90) Applied 
Mathematics; (91 > 'Ecology; (9^) Statistics; 
Catering; (94) Huinan Health; (95) Geology; 
and '(96) <^il Science: . 

J .; . I . .... 


C. A Samide of Certificate Courses whidh might 
be .Ofierod fa| AgrUml^nU Fdiytecliiilcs, (1) Agt*- 
pultural Kariigm of Various Types; (2) Nursery 
Assistants; (3) Malls; (4) Groding^ Packing etc. of 
Farm Produce; (5) Food and Fruit Produce Pro¬ 
cessing; (6) Dairying Processing; ,(7) Fisheries 
Operatives; (7) Tractor Operatives; (9) Tube- 
well or other Appliance Opmtlvet; (10) Poultry 
Keepers; (11) Egg Graders and Prickers; (12) 
processing. Assistants; (15) Kg Husbandry .Assis¬ 
tants; (16) Dressers tor. Liyestoek; (17) Wbol- 
handlers and Shearers; (18) Carcase Utilization 
Assistants; (19) Laboratory .Attendents; (20) 
Storage Assistants; and (21) Forditry Assistants, 
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VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL 

I. .Introductory. (3) Development in the post- 
independence period. 

II. Vocational and Technical Education at the 
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discussed earlier; (12) Training of semi-skired 
and skilled workers; (19) Technicial training; 
(33) Other vocational education; (34) Education 
lor self-employment and small-scale industry, 
(35).Part-time education. 
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observations; (39) Duration; (42) Content. 
(49) Teachers; (53) Equipment; (56) Post¬ 
graduate courses; (^) Wastage; (59) Costs; 


AND ENGINEERING EDUCATION 

(62) Manpower requirements and planning; 
(64) Admissions. 

IV. Medium of Education. (65) 

V. Practical Training Scheme. (66—69)' 

VI. Co-operation with Industry. (70) 

VII. Professional Associations in Engineering. 
(72-73). 

VIII. Correspondence Courses. (74-75) 

IX. Administration of Vocational, Technical 
and Engineerinff Education. (76—88). 


Introductory 

15.01. Success in industrialization depend.^ 
to a large extent on an adequate supply of 
skilled manpower. The Grovernment of India 
has already emphasized this. 

The wealth and prosperity of a nation depends 
on the effective utilization of its human and mate¬ 
rial resources through industrialization. The use 
of human material for industrialization demands 
its education in science and training in technical 
skills. Industry opens up possibilities of greater 
fulfilment for the individual. India's enormous 
resources df manpower can only become an asset, 
in the modern world, when trained and educated.^ 

It is the task of the planner and the educa¬ 
tor to foresee the nei^ of industry and to 
provide the appropriate training pro¬ 
grammes on an adequate scale and at the 
required levels of quality. 

15.02. In the course of the chapter we 
shall examine some important problems of 
education for industry, viz., the educational 
and training facilities at the school level for 
the supply of skilled workers and techni¬ 
cians; higher education for the supply of 
engineers; manpower needs; medium of edu¬ 
cation; co-operation with indust^; corres¬ 
pondence education; and the administration 
of technical and engineering education. 

15.03. Dev^opments in the Post- 
Independenee Period. The development of 
technical education has been one of the 
major achievements of the post- 
independence period. The creation of the 
All-India Council for Technical Education 


in 1945 and the Report of the Scientific 
Manpower Committee in 1947 had a far- 
reaching influence on this development. ‘ A 
further impetus was given by the Engineer¬ 
ing Personnel Committee (1956) and the 
Committee for Postgraduate Engineering 
Education and Research (1961). The de¬ 
velopment of technical education as it 
relates to industry was promoted through 
the Apprenticeship Act (1961), the Indus¬ 
trial Training Institutes (ITIs) and junior 
technical schools at the skilled w'orker level 
and the spread of polytechnics at the techni¬ 
cian level. Another significant factor that 
helped this development was the assistance 
received from friendly countries and inter¬ 
national organizations in the form of scien¬ 
tific and technical equipment, services of 
expert professors, in various branches of 
technology and facilities given abroad for 
the training of teachers. The first foreign 
aid for this was received from UNESCO in 
1951 followed by the USA, the USSR, West 
Germany, Colombo Plan, etc. All higher 
institutes of technology are receiving the 
benefit of such assistance. This system now 
provides a good basis on which to build and 
the tasks ahead are to determine the direc¬ 
tions in which expansion is needed, to make 
full use of existing facilities, and to im¬ 
prove the quality of training. 

15.04. Despite repeated exhortation, it is 
unfortunately still widely felt that voca¬ 
tional education at the school level is an 
inferior form of education, fit only for those 
who fail in general education and the last 
choice of parents and students. A concerted 


i.ScieiM^ Policy Resolution^ Government of India, 4 th March, 1 95.8- 
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effort is needed by both Government and 
industry, through enlightened wage policies, 
vocational ^dance and the education of 
public opinion, to promote the status and 
value of the skUled craftsman and techni¬ 
cian- 

15.05. Too sharp a distinction, however, 
must not be drawn between general and 
technical education. General ^ool educa¬ 
tion should introduce children to the world 
of work and to an understanding of science 
and tedmology. Technology itself is evolv¬ 
ing so rapidly that a student who receives 
only a narrow and specialized training, to 
the exclusion of general education in die 
sciences and humanities, will quickly find 
his skills obsc^escent and lacking an ade¬ 
quate base for rapid re-training and ill-fitted 
for the complexity of the demands of the 
modem world. 'Hierefore, while all general 
education diould contain some te^nical 
education ol a pore<^vocadonal nature, all 
tedinical educatfon should also contain an 
appropriate el^nent of general education. 

15.06. In our Tdew, the education system is 
not organized to provide to industry a pro¬ 
duct immediately ready to assume full oc¬ 
cupational reSj^nsiWU^. Formal training, 
even at the highest level, must always be 
completed by a period of nractical training 
and iutemship within industry itself. A 
sound system of t^nical education result*; 
from a partnership between industry and 
the educational authoritie*;. Hie training 
given within educational institutions must 
be linked directlv with production, should 
be oriented to problem solving and directed 
towards constantly improving instructional 
methods through professional contacts. In¬ 
dustry must accept to plav its full share in 
the preparation of those who will later man 
its services, bv providing courses, cooperat¬ 
ing in sandwich training schemes, making 
available facilities and staff for part-time 
teaching, assisting in the drawing up of 
courses of study, and making technical 
care^ attractive. Technical education can 
be either institution-based with training 
completed within industry, or industry- 
based ”^with fMTt-time education or 
restraining being provided by institutions. 

15;07. One furUier preliminary remark 
needs to be made. Education and training 
for an industrial <»reer ctoes not terminate 
with the attaipmmit cd a certificate, dip¬ 
loma extends throughout that 


career. Periodic re-education and re¬ 
training to meet an ever-changing techno¬ 
logy are-becoming increasingly important. 

Vocational and Technical Education at the 
School Level 

15.06. It is generally agreed that techni¬ 
cal training for industry is concerned wdth 
the following levels of skills: 

—SMTii-skilled and skilled workers (in¬ 
cluding first-line supervisors); 

—^technicians (diploma holders)—both 
supervisory and higher-technician 
or technologist; 

—engineers (graduates); 

—research and design engineers (post¬ 
graduates). 

Facilities at the lower secondary and 
higher secondary levels are concerned with 
the education and training of the first two 
"^oiiDs. We ^lall discuss these in some de¬ 
tail in this section before passing on to the 
discussion of the education of engineers at 
the undergraduate and postgraduate levels 

15.09. Main Pronotals on the Snhiect Dis- 
cm a ed Eaiilm'. To begin with, we may 
briefly recall our broad proposals on this 
suhiect which have been discussed in the 
earP'^r chapters. Our main recommendation 
is that bv 1986, some ^0 per cent of all en¬ 
rolments at the lower secondary level and 
some 50 per cent bevond Class X should 
be in part-time or full-time vocational and 
orofessional courses'. A strong effort, prl- 
marilv by the Central (jrovemmeni is need¬ 
ed to encourage boys and girls particularly 
in the age-group 14—18 to follow vocational 
and technical courses. A concerted and 
sustained orogramme hv all Ministries and 
Departments is needed to interest parents 
and children in technical work, in vocation¬ 
al courses, in making technical careers 
attractive and in informing public opinion 
of needs and possibilities. A Centrallv- 
sponsored scheme of assistance to vocational 
courses, along the line.s of the Smith-Hughes 
Art of the USA. under which direct sub¬ 
sidies are made from federal funds, could 
give an effective impetus to this pro¬ 
gramme. Schools themselves should be out¬ 
ward-looking to the world of work and 
organize effective guidance proi^ammes* 
which can be as^ed by vocational guidance 
committees at the district and Stale levels. 


r V{f, 
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These ^cmld be made up ci repiesentativer. 
of inteTested Depar^i^e, employers— 
particularly indmift^—and teachers. They 
should develop guidance and career infor¬ 
mation material for headmasters, teachers 
and parents, organize courses on vocational 
^Midance and provide career counsellors to 
act as a link between the schools and em¬ 
ployers. 

15.10. At this point we would like to make 
clear what we intend by diversion into 
vocational education at the school stage. 
Tt is fundamental, in our view, that such 
coumes at this stage be predominantlv ter¬ 
minal in character. There should always 
be opportunities for the exceptionally gifted 
^htld. througii further studv, to reioin the 
main stream and move higher. But voca¬ 
tional courses should not be designed with 
the exceptional child in mind. Bridges can 
be built for him, but for the great majority 
these courses should be terminal, qualify¬ 
ing for direct entry into employment, and it 
should be clear to the parent, child, edu¬ 
cator and employer what tvoe of employ¬ 
ment the trainee will qualify for. We 
believe that failure to observe this princi- 
ole has. in some instances, led to a confused 
situation in training facilities offered at 
this stage. 

15.11. Children following tb<» stream of 
genera] education will increasingly be in¬ 
troduced to the world of work through the 
proposed programme of work-exoerience 
and applied science given in Chapter VIIT. 
Technical education proper can contribute 
to the success of this bv training the instruc¬ 
tors needed and bv manufacturin*? in its 
workshops some of the tools and equipment 
required. 

15 12. TVaininir of 5U»mi-skitled and Skil¬ 
led Werkefs. Semi-skilled and skilled 
workers are now trained principally in the 
ITI*s of which some ?156 exist with a total 
caoacitv of 1.13.000. In addition, facilities 
exist in technical high schools principally in 
the area of the oM Bombay State, in junior 
technical schools (there are 103 Junior tech¬ 
nical schools with a total potential capacity 
of 18.000). in artisan training centres (under 
♦he Ministry of CJommunity Development), 
*n the prof^mmes of the Khadi and Vil¬ 
lage Industries Commission, in a mimber 
of private and government trade schools, 
and in the technical, commercial and agri¬ 
cultural streams of the multipurpose 


schools des^]!»d to give a vocational bias 
to the students in preparation for their 
training as skilled workers. Outside this 
institutionalized training, a pxpportion of 
the present labour force is aBw trained 
either on-the-job or through the traditional 
type of father-to-son training. This, in its 
organized form, is controlled under the Ap¬ 
prenticeship Act in some 1,834 establish¬ 
ments with more than 22,000 places. 

15.13. The fourth plan proposals include a 
programme for the doubling of the annual 
output capacity of the ITFs. The Ministry 
of Labour and Employment, through its 
various committees, has recently revised the 
syllabuses of the different courses of the 
ni’s and the nature of the training to be 
offered. This has been done to meet, among 
other things, criticisms that there was over¬ 
production of trainees in certain skills; that 
the t 3 ^ of training offered was not suffi¬ 
ciently practical in chaiacter and a closer 
cooperation between training programmes 
and industry was needed. Tt has. in addi- 
ti(Hi, been suggested that the courses of 
study should be re-designed not only in the 
light of more detailed job specifications but 
also to include a greater amount of general 
education and to give the trainees a broader 
base of skills. Matriculation is a pre¬ 
requisite for training in twelve of the trades 
offered and middle-school pass for the re¬ 
maining thirtynine*. The minimum age of 
entry has been lowered to 15 with effect 
from 1966. 

15.14. It is worth noting that even for 
courses where only a middle-pass is required, 
a large percentage of applicants are in fact 
matriculates and, in the competition for 
places, naturally stand a better chance. This 
militates against a larger diversion of pupils 
into vocational education after full primary 
pducation. We recommend that the possi- 
bilitv of a still further expansion of facili¬ 
ties in ITI’s should be explored and if possi¬ 
ble, the available places should be more 
than doubled in the fourth plan. Particular 
efforts should be made to attract bovs after 
the prtmarv school. In time we would hope 
that the minimum age of entry could he 
lowered to 14, with suitable adjustments in 
courses, so that there is not the present gap 
between completion of primary education 
and entry into ITI’s. 

15.15. The other main form of full-time 
technical education for skilled workers is 


'These totals Include both enRlneering and non-ensineering courses. 
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the junior technical school and the longer 
established technical high schxxd. Both 
actept children after the primary stage and 
normally offer a three or four-year course 
of training which combines general educa¬ 
tion and technic^ training including work- 
rfiop practice. Ihe success of these institu¬ 
tions has varied considerably. Technical 
high schools are repoi'ted to be popular in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat and the junior 
technical schools in some parts of Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras and West Bengal. How¬ 
ever, a study^ recently conducted by the 
Planning Commi^on, shows a high wastage 
rate in a number of junior technical schools, 
and the fact that a significant percentage of 
those passing out do hot enter emplovment 
but rejoin the educational stream, either in 
polytechnics or PUC courses. We ha'^e our¬ 
selves observed instances of a confusion of 
aims in certain institutions and an attempt 
in some to offer a dUuted form of diploma 
training. The trainees of these institutions 
are also at a disadvantage in comparison 
with those coming out of the ITI’s since, on 
the ground of insufficient workshop practice, 
they are not given equivalent exemption for 
enti 7 into further training under ffie Ap- 
prenticediip Act. 

15.16. We recommend that the junior tech¬ 
nical schools be renamed technical high 
schools (the word Munior* serving no pun- 
pose) and along with the existing technical 
hich schools be unmistakably designed as 
schools for the training of skilled workers 
and as such made attractive to students and 
employers and not be regarded as a poor 
alternative to general secondary education 
or as a more costly preparation for entry to 
polytechnics. The courses offered should be 
clearly terminal and adjusted through the 
greater use of available time to meet the 
requirements of the Apprenticeship Act (the 
reflations of which .should be amended to 
accept those qualifying from the5;e schools) 
and lead to trade certificates. The length 
of courses need not be a standardized three 
years but may vary from course to course, 
with a strong emphasis on experimental 
work and applied sciences in all these 
schools. A number of these institutions 
should be selected for development as 
Quality institutions, within the framework 
of the proposals made in Chapter X*. Re¬ 
designed along the lines we have recom¬ 
mended and with a reduction in present 


wastage rates, technical high schools, with 
their greater emphasis on gei^ral education 
could be a valpa^le altemaUye to ITI*s in 
preparing skilled workers, and to general 
secondary schools: 

15.17. Both ITTs and techmcal high schools 
must offer production-oriented training and 
should be encouraged to accept some pro¬ 
duction work from industry and to manu¬ 
facture material for use in other educational 
institutions. Their workshc^ excrctsCs 
should be revised, revitalized and moder¬ 
nized. 

15.18. In addition to these two forms of 
institutional training, we recommend chat 
skilled workers’ training courses, with entry 
requirements below Class X, be also 
attached to polytechnics. This would per¬ 
mit the use of existing facilities and staff 
and provide in some areas a further alter¬ 
native form of training. 

15.19. Technician iWining. The second 
level of skills which the education system 
at the secondary level is called upon to 
provide is the middle-level supervisory and 
technician group. The technician or middle- 
level specialist is the jne who.se role is least 
understood in India and, a.s will be shown 
later, is the one whose numbers we believe 
should be immediately increased. We re¬ 
produce (as an example) a definition of his 
function by the Engineering Societies of 
Western Europe and the United States: 

An engineering technician is one who can ap¬ 
ply in a responsible manner proven techniques 
which are commonly understood by those who are 
experts in a branch of engineering or those tech¬ 
niques specially prescribe by professional en¬ 
gineers. 

Under general orofessiona' engineering dire< tion, 
or following established engineering te^nique, he 
is eaoable of carryhig out duties which mav be 
found among the list of examples set below. 

In carrying out many of his duties, competent 
supervision ^ the work of skilled craftsmen will 
be necessary. The techniques employed demand 
acquired experience and knowledge of a nartf> 
-ular branch orf engineering combined with the 
ability to work out the details of a task in the 
light of well-established practice. 

An engineering technician requires an education 
^nd training sufficient to enable him to understand 
the reasons for and purposes of the operation for 
which he is responsthle. 


1 Btt Paetml Stffvey ofJtmwr Tuihmeed Schools^ Planning Comrnbsion, New I>e1hi, 1964. 

2 Te^nioal sdiot^ in Mtharashtn and Giqaiat may cominue tQ experiment with a genial technical coo* as 
vrcD. as an altenu^ prepinitian f »r higher studies, an.l these experhuents shoidd be car^ly eridused in time. 
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Th* ioUowing duties are typical of those car- 
fiad Dy. ensineerin£ tectuudaits: 


Working on design and development of en¬ 
gineering plant and structure; ere..ting, 
drawing; estimating; inspecung and test¬ 
ing engineering construction and equip¬ 
ment; use ox surveying mstrumeuis, 
dpetatina, maintaining, repairing engine- 
einig acx vices and locating oeiecis 
therein; activiues connected witn researcu 
development, testing oi materials anu 
components, son engmeerpig; servients 
equipment and advising consumers. 

Within this broad category, there are 
several levels ot sKiiis required ranging from 
tne iiisi-ane supervisor or foreman of a 
group of workers, who may be promoted 
irom among skilled workers and given train¬ 
ing (as IS done by tne Directorste-tienerai 
01 £jnpioynient and 1 raining) througn tne 
lecnnician wno may replace the engineer 
lor weli-proven assignment, to a iugher 
technician, or a sort of technologist, quali- 
lied to replace the engineer for some design, 
inspection, testing and erection jobs. Tecii- 
nicians are, m tne main, trained m three- 
year diploma courses in polytechnics, of 
vv’iiich mere are some 274 (plus 17 girls 
i>oiyiechnics) as against 43 in 1947. 


15.20. In India, many graduate engineers 
are in fact doing what should be regarded 
as technician type work'. This is a waste- 
lui use Of tneir skills and an uhnecess^y 
charge on training costs. Highly industrial¬ 
ized countries are placing more and more 
emphasis on the training of middle-level 
technicians, whose role and status are, un¬ 
fortunately, httle appreciated in India. Evi¬ 
dence presented to us of overseas practices 
as well as the figures of educational attain¬ 
ment of those now in employment in India, 
tend to show that our pyramid of framed 
manpower is top heavy. While proportions 
vary from’ industry to industry, the ratio 
adopted in advanced industrialized countries 
appears to be of the order of 1*3 or 4 or 
even 1:5 or 6 (a ratio recoihmended by 
the 1956 iJiC 'White Paper on Technical 
Education). In India, the aggregate ratio 
is today 1 eiigineer to about 1.4 technicians. 
This ratio varies from industry to industry 
and includes 'certificate as well as diploma 
holders. fourth plan proposals, .as 

tentatively drawn up, would see an increase 
in this ratio to. about 1 :1.5. While 
all ratios in this respect may ^ 
in their application to each of the courses 
available ^t polytechnics, there seems to us 


m 

to be a strong case for a much meue rapid 
increase in facilities at the technimam ieveP. 
We merefore strongly recommend, that pub¬ 
lic and private industry take immediate 
steps to make the careers of techniCimis at¬ 
tractive in their status and salary conm- 
tions and cooperate with educationaT autho¬ 
rities in expanding and improving training 
facilities at this leveL Our immediate goal 
should be to improve the overall ratio of 
engineers to technicians to 1:2.5 by 1975 
and 1:3 or 4 by 1986. 


15.21. For its part, the education system 
must make vigorous efforts to correct 
defects in the present training. Three criti¬ 
cisms are frequently heard from both indufi- 
triaiists and educators. One is that the 
courses offered by polytechnics tend to be 
diluted forms of engineering courses. A 
second is that the training is insufficiently 
piacucal or industry-oriented. A third 
criticism relates to the amoimt of wasmge 
m students enrolling for courses. Various 
studies on this last point have, for different 
periods, shown overall range of wastage 
rates in diploma courses varying between 
35.6 per cent and 50 per cent. 

15.22. Immediate steps are needed to cor¬ 
rect these weaknesses. In the first place, 
periodic investigations should be carri^ 
out in cooperation with industry, aimed at 
job analysis and specifications in terms of 
levels and clusters of skills and responsibi¬ 
lities for technicians. Courses should be 
revised in the light of these determinations, 
aiming not at producing a lower class engi¬ 
neer, but a technician in the terms we have 
defined. Since industry must be expected 
to complete, through .experience and spe^- 
cialization, the training of technicians, as of 
other-^cialised workers, there is no need, 
to design highly refined coui^es based on 
detailed job-by-job analysis. Groups, of 
related skills only need be identified, to; 
begin with in certain areas of. industry— 
civil, electrical, chemical, textiles, mechani¬ 
cal and mining. 

15.23. A second immediate reform should 
aim at making diplpma.traiping more prac-t 
deal, by including’ industrial experience, 
particularly in the Isist year of training. 
Such practical expedience should be of a 
project, problem-oriented type and will of 
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n^ssity hay^ to 1:^ within a speciality 
oehtg pjract^^ by inichmbEy ^ the iocaUty 
oi toe poly techhie^ Toe aim would not be so 
much to tvirn <mX a diploma holder who oas 
specitdized in bridge buildii^ or road cons¬ 
truction, lor exanyple, but to give practical 
exper^nce in the sypplicaUon oi the princi¬ 
ple and processes studied during the course. 

15^4. Tlwre are at least two important 
cozise^imoces of this. The first is that poiy- 
techmcs should be located only in industrial 
areas, industrial estates or areas spedhcally 
aesignated for development as mdustriai 
locations. The location of polytechnics 
should not be determined on an arbitrary 
rule of one per district, but should be guid¬ 
ed by the location of industries and employ¬ 
ment potentials. A number of polytechnics 
are in rural areas where no industry exists 
for the moment or is likely to exist. In our 
view these poiytedinics should develop 
courses allied to agriculture for the crafts¬ 
men and technicians needed by agro-indus¬ 
tries and extension work*. 

15.25. The second important consequence 
of this recommendation is that the teachers 
in polytechnics should not be fresh degree 
holders from engineering colleges, but 
should combine good practicai cxp^ience 
with academic qualihcations. A greater 
effort should be made to recruit teachers, 
including diploma holders, from industry. 
Academic requirements should be relaxed 
to ensure this and salaries should not be 
linked to academic qualifications only. Ex¬ 
tensive programme of summer institutes 
should be organized for the staff of poly¬ 
technics including those recently appointed. 
In addition to the training colleges tor poly¬ 
technic teachers, courses for them should 
also be organiz^ at the regional coUeges 
of «i^neenng and institutes of technology 
where the tiamees c^iould be given oxienta- 
tion in teaching practice as well as supervis¬ 
ed production experience and courses in 
the basic eciences. 

15.26. It goes without saying that every 
polytechnic should have well-equipped 
workshops and laboratories and use them 
ftdiy. But to give training in as near real¬ 
istic coni^tions as possible, we recommend 
that vacations be i^d by students and staff 
to do pr(;HlhCtlou work on hand tools, 
simple machine tools, small lathes, drll^g 
machines, etc., either for equipping second¬ 
ary schools or for sale. In larger towns 


lols production work should^ as far as 
possible, be carried out in jcoopecation with 
industry. 

15.27. Due to the pr^^nt relatively poor 
standards m science and matnemaucs 
teaching m lower secondary schools, the 
teaciung ox these subjects in poiyievhmcs 
needs lo be strengibeued, particularly in 
me nrst two years, xhe iohg*4,erm solution, 
ui course, nes in oecier science teaching m 
me scnoois. tiut until tms happens me 
poiyiecnnlcs win have to take corrective 
measures- blnce techmaans wpl be caned 
upon 10 assume semi-managerial roies, incir 
training snouid aiso mcluae some inuodue- 
iion 10 industrial psycnology, manage¬ 
ment, costing and estimation. 

15.26. As pomied out earlier, a substantial 
number oi tecnnicians will continue to 
come up, ana snouid be encouraged to do 
so, througn industry. lr*oJytecnnics can 
assist in inis by oitermg part-tin^ courses, 
though greater success would probably 
follow the wider institution of sandwich 
type courses, designed in cooperation with 
industry. These could, for example, be 
based on six xmmths in the institution ano 
six months industrial training. These would 
provide a good balance of theory and prac¬ 
tice, permit the training of two batches per 
year^ the uninterrupted utilization ol 
students in industries for a significant 
period, and allow students, during their 
period in the ii»titutxons, to take full ad¬ 
vantage of student life and coUege iaeiiitiea. 
The periods within industry and m the 
institution could, however, vary wiui 
circumstances. 


15.29. This new type of training suggest¬ 
ed will require a nuudi closer cooperation 
with industry than has been the case so far, 
partly in order to ensure a{:|>r(^»riate 
practical ei^riences for students, partly fo 
strengthen the teaching of staff within the 
polytechnics, and finally in order to design 
courses of stiHly more closely c^ted to 
industidal needs. We find that there is not 
a great xnelnlity of diploma holders within 
Incha and that even when opportunities lor 
emfdoyment are lacking on tiie local mar- 
k^ technicians are reluctant to migrate 
elsewhere. In our view, therefore, the 
courses offered in pdytedbnio^ at leasiduiv 
log the fourth and fifth plans, can be design¬ 
ed largely with local requirements In mind, 


1 See Chapter XIV. 
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though a watchful eye on total national 
needs should be kept. It follows from this 
that in designing the courses of study oifer- 
ed, a large degree of latitude should be 
allowed to the principal of each polytechnic. 
In arriving at decisions on this, he should 
look closely at local manpower needs and 
evolve some forecasts for his region in co¬ 
operation with industry and the State man¬ 
power officer. 

15.30. particular attention should be 
given to developing courses of special 
interest to girls in all polytechnics. While 
a majority of courses will appeal to both 
boys and girls, there are careers in com¬ 
merce, the service trades and industry of 
special interest to girls. Examples are: 
courses in secretarial practice, pharmacy, 
interior decoration, electronics and radio 
technology, instrument technology, dress 
design, commercial art, medical laboratory 
technology, library science and architec¬ 
ture. Courses in these areas are already 
being offered in the seventeen polytechnics 
for girls, but all polytechnics should be 
assisted to offer such courses, at both the 
certificate and diploma levels, and to attract 
into them girls who have completed the 
lower secondary course. For some time it 
mav also be necessary to open more poly¬ 
technics for girls in order to attract them 
into these courses. The principals of polv- 
technics should work with the guidance ser¬ 
vices and the heads of high schools 
in attracting girls to these careers. 

15.31. In implementing the above pro¬ 
grammes for expanded and re-oriented 
technician training, the greatest attention 
should be paid to ensuring the fullest use 
of facilities. Present wastage rates are 
around 40 per cent. Every effort must be 
made to reduce this to a minimum and to 
expand existing polvtechnics to their opti¬ 
mum size. One of the main contributing 
factors to high wastage and low utilization 
is inadequate staffing. In 1965, about 31 per 
cent of sanctioned posts were ‘unfilled . In 
addition, Uiere is a frequent turnover of 
staff. Poor remuneration is most frequently 
quoted as the reason. This undoubtedly 
contributes and we recommend that imn^- 
diate steps should be taken to ensure the 
imnlementation of the revised scales of pav 
and service conditions. This scale should 
overlap with that of the staff in engineering 
colleges but, as stated earlier, should notbe 
tied solely to academic qualifications . This 


would be in keeping with our plea for en¬ 
hanced status for the technician in indus¬ 
try and society. We believe that lack of job 
satisfaction also contributes to the loss of 
teachers and the poor response to recruit¬ 
ment. The production programmes for 
polytechnics suggested earlier, which will 
give the staff an opportunity to desi^, 
supervise and participate in production 
would, we feel, help in changing this atti¬ 
tude as well as in providing an additional 
remuneration and incentive. 


15,32. As pointed out earlier, the level of 
responsibilities of technicians is a graded 
one, and at the top, in certain specific and 
established jobs of testing, design, instal¬ 
lation, assistance in research and develop¬ 
ment, and supervision of manufacture, the 
technician may replace the engineer at a 
responsible level. In some countries, the 
category of higher technician, technician- 
engineer or technologist has been establish¬ 
ed to fill these roles and specific training 
programmes and certification provided. This 
is an important concept, and the numbers 
of these will grow in India with the further 
soohistication and expansion of industry. 
We recommend that selected oolytechnics 
provide post-diploma courses for technicians 
with some years of experience in industry 
for the training of such higher level techni¬ 
cians. where the periodic surveys of job 
.snecifications recommended above, show 
this to be desirable, or where principals of 
polvtechnics and industry identify the need. 


15.33. Other Vocational Bduc».tion. We 

lave recommended a far greater diversifi¬ 
cation of courses at the higher secxindarv 
r Classes XI and XII) level. It is at this 
level, alongside the polytechnics, that the 
greatest effort can be made to vocationalize 
ind specialize our educational system. A 
^reat range of courses in commercial, scienti- 
ic and industrial trades can be offered. 
Ferminal courses leading to certificates ana 
liplomas in these areas, and in areas of 
special interest to girls such as domestic 
icience, nutrition, nursing, social work, etc 
'an be of one, two, three or four years 
Juration and be offered in schools or special 
nstitutes (e.o.. for seamen, extension work¬ 
ers nurses, distributive trades, commercial 
Iri and design, etc.). Provided proper 
jtandards of curriculum, teaching staff, 
equipment, location and certification are 


1 For details, »ec Table I'=;• 2 
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maintained, the greatest latitude for local 
initiative and experimentation can be en¬ 
couraged. Arrangements with employers 
for sandwich courses or for the part-time 
release of employees (say 2 or 3 days per 
week) for training purposes should be work¬ 
ed out and evening, correspondence and 
vacation courses should be offered for those 
who enter employment after Class VII or 
Xh 

15.34. Education for Self-Employment and 
Small Scale Industry. The dimensions of 
the problems arising from the growth of 
the organized employment market, particu¬ 
larly in relation to the growth of stocks of 
educated people, have been discussed else¬ 
where* We wish to stress here only one 
point: the responsibility of technical and 
vocational education for training not only 
those who will seek employment, but also 
those who will create employment. This 
we feel, has particular relevance at the skil¬ 
led worker and technician level. With elec¬ 
trification, irrigation, communications and 
other facilities reaching villages, new oppor¬ 
tunities for skilled craftsmen will arise, 
either for repair work or for small scale 
production. Products of technical high 
schools, polytechnics and the agricultural 
polytechnics proposed in the preceding 
chapter, should be encouraged to think of 
setting up small enterprises of their own or 
joining together with others in creating 
small-scale workshops, industries or servi¬ 
ces needed in the community, on a self- 
emnloved, co-operative or community- 
sponsored basis. Such enterprise is encour- 
a!?ed under the Small Scale Industries 
Scheme and educational authorities have a 
resnonsibiliH- to interest their students in 
these possibilities. 

15.35. Part-time Education. Facilities for 
part-time, on-the-job and vocational and 
technical training for those who have enter¬ 
ed employment or are seeking employment 
after leaving school below Class X, need al.so 
to be greatly expanded. These may be 
offered on a part-time, apprenticeship, day- 
release, correspondence course, sandwich 
course, or short-intensive course basis and 
will varv in duration from six months to 
four years. The same principle should be 
applied with greater force at the post-Class 
X level. It may be pointed out that 
courses of this kind offered in Further Edu¬ 


cation in the UK total more than 200^. The 
numbers now enrolled in apprenticeship 
courses in India need also to greatly ex¬ 
panded^ 

15.36. The agencies to be involved in the 
creation of such programmes would be Gov¬ 
ernment (including the Armed Forces), in¬ 
dustry, educational institutions, and profes¬ 
sional organizations. The courses should be 
designed to prepare semi-skilled and skilled 
workers as well as supervisory personnel 
who are unable to join polytechnics on a 
full-time basis. One important considera¬ 
tion should be to avoid a rigidity of ap¬ 
proach and allow local authority to design 
courses which, in content and duration, suit 
the needs of local industry and employment 
possibilities. Experimentation should be 
encouraged and the cooperation of industry 
will be essential. Of importance in this re¬ 
gard, in our view, would be the appointment 
of training officers in large industrial 
undertakings to ensure that courses of 
.study are well designed and efficiently 
carried out in cooperation with educational 
institutions and authorities. The amount of 
general education to be included in these 
courses would vary according to the disci¬ 
pline and the level of educational attain¬ 
ment of the students enrolled. 

The Educ.-\tion of Engineers 

15.37. General Observations. Though wr 
confine our attention to the institutional 
preparation of future engineers, we recog¬ 
nize that there is a considerable number of 
practising engineers in India who, for many 
good reasons, have not taken degrees but 
have risen by merit and experience through 
industry’s ranks. Many of these are hold¬ 
ing responsible positions and discharuinc 
their duties with high rompctence. Since 
progress in industrialization will depend 
more and more on a deep under.stand!ng of 
the basic sciences, the training of engineers 
necessarilv becomes more and more Institu¬ 
tion-based This is as it should be. But it 
should also be recognized that ‘practicals' 
have always contributed greatly to indus¬ 
trialization, particularly in its carlv stages 
Since outstanding potential engineers and 
technicians should alwavs have an opn^- 
tunitv to improve their nualfficatmns, wide¬ 
spread and nrofessionallv suoenn^ed facih- 
ties for part-time, correspondence, nnc 


1 For suggestions on courses, see Annexure to this chapter. 
zChixerV. 

^ For a list of suggested courses, see Annexure to this chapter. 
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vacation courses should be organized lor 
those who wish to further their training. 

1^3S. Institutional facilities for the educa< 
tion of engineers have greatly increased 
since 1947. As against 45 colleges in 1947, 
there were 133 in 19B4. Expansion has 
created difficult problems with regard to 
maintenance of quality and rapid techno¬ 
logical advances make an examination of 
the education of engineers more urgent each 
year. We shall discuss this problem under 
some important aspects such as the dura¬ 
tion of courses, content, teachers, wastage, 
costs, equipment, postgraduate courses and 
manpower needs. 


15.39. Duration. Considerable variation 
exists in the duration of courses and admis¬ 
sion requirements as shown in Table ‘’.5 1. 


TABLE 15-1. DURATION OF ENGINEERING 
COURSES FOR THE FIRST 
DEGREE (1965-66^ 

Duration 

Minimum admission 

No. of instirutions of 

courses 

qualifications 

90 5 years 

Higher Secondarj 

or equivalent) 

4 years 

I.Sc. 

7 3 years 

B.Sc. 

4 3 years 

I.Sc. ’ 

1 A few iflscirutions in Maharashtra and Gujarat offer 
th^c cou.'scs. 


15.40, We believe that ordinarily for an 
engineering degree a minimum of five years 
of engineering education after completion 
of the present higher secondary stage 
(eleven years’ schooling) or its equivalent, 
is essential. This includes the time spent 
to acquire ‘production experience’ in indus¬ 
try. This may be reduced to four years after 
the intermediate or its equivalent. But we 
do not at all favour courses of three years 
duration after I.Sc. because it hardly seems 
possible, except with enormous strain on 
the students, to attain the required stand¬ 
ards therein. We understand that the 
AICTE has proposed replacement of these 
by other types of courses. As a general 
recommendfation, we urge that all institu¬ 
tions not conforming to the prescribed 
standards should be improved, or converted 
to institutions training technicians, or 
closed. 

15.41. The recruitment of well-qualified 
B.Sc. students in engineering courses, spe¬ 
cially in subjects such as electronics, instru- 
tnentation, should be strongly supported and 


encouraged, with courses suitably adjusted 
to make up for their inexperience in work¬ 
shop practice. Such courses should oe 
normally of three years’ duratioEL The 
possibility of some of the colleges providmg 
only post-B.Sc., engineering courses should 
be explored. 

15.42. Content. There are two general 
observations to be made. The first is the 
need to strengthen the teaching of the basic 
sciences specially for those of our engineers 
who are to be concerned with researen and 
development and participate in and even 
anticipate technological advances). Ways 
should be found for encouraging students 
whose gifts are for researen. We find that, 
in many engineering institutions, science 
departments are treated as Cinderellas and 
the scales of pay of science teachers are con¬ 
siderably below those of their colleagues in 
the engineering departments. We recom¬ 
mend tnat steps be taken to remove these 
anomalies. The scales should be the same 
in science and technology faculties. 
Furthermore, we recommend mat an appro¬ 
priate number of posts tsay, one-fourm or 
even one-third of the total strength of the 
department; be reserved in engineering de¬ 
partments, for persons with suitable qualifi¬ 
cations in basic science subjects and an 
equivalent number of posts for engineers 
be reserved m science departments. The 
engineering universities should take the ini¬ 
tiative in these matters and help should be 
given by the UGC. Extensive use of poieiice 
(mathematics, physics, etc.) should also 
be made m teaching of engineering sub¬ 
jects. The recruitment of B.Sc. students 
into engineering courses at appropriate 
points will also help in this direction. 

15.43. Here again, it is the general view— 
particularly of employers—tnat our gra¬ 
duates lack practical experience and know¬ 
ledge of industry. The existmg practice 
of requiring practical experience in vacation 
periods is open to a number of abuses. Stu¬ 
dents do not take such training seriously, 
are too immature in their first years to 
profit from it, are insufficiently supervised, 
and are rarely guided into a problem¬ 
solving, project-oriented w^ay of thinking. A 
number of steps can be suggested to correct 
these defects. Practical experience for full¬ 
time students can be delayed until the third 
year of the course, properly prepared in 
cooperation with industry and properly 
supervised and completed before the end of 
the course. Whfle we believe that a strong 
science base is needed by engineers, we 
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believe, if anything, even more strongly (and 
this IS particularly important in the context 
or our present needs; that production ex¬ 
perience should be an integral part of the 
curriculum. We recommend the wide ex¬ 
tension at this level, as with techmeians, 
oi sandwich type courses. A begmmng in 
this direction should be made as early as 
possible, and institutions which, because of 
their location or other reasons, are :n a 
favourable position to organize these courses 
Should be given every encouragement to do 
so. Besides ensuring a stronger link with 
industry and giving a more practicable bias 
to training, such a practice will have other 
advantages. It will shorten the period be¬ 
fore which an engineer is productive; it 
will permit students to earn while they 
learn; it will draw industry and institu¬ 
tions closer together; and it would permit 
some students in non-industrial areas to 
follow technical courses. 

15.44. Several steps can also be taken with¬ 
in the institutions. Workshop practices can 
be made more production oriented, both in 
the prescribed courses and in vacation 
periods, with staff and students undertaking 
research and design of equipment needed in 
other educational institutions. Groups of 
students can be set production problems, 
taken from indus^, as project work. 
Teachers and university departments should 
be encouraged to undertake consultancy 
for industry and should themselves work in 
industry in vacation periods. Frequent pro¬ 
fessional contacts in summer institutes 
between teachers and industry should be 
organized. Graduates should be required 
to have at least one year’s practical experi¬ 
ence in industry before proceeding to post¬ 
graduate work. 

15.45. The requirements of industrial de¬ 
velopment in the successive five year plans 
make it clear that Rowing numbers of 
technical personnel will be specially requir¬ 
ed in metallurgy, chemical engineering, fuel 
technology, production engineering, etc., for 
heavy machinery manufacture, machine 
tools, electrical equipment, metallurgical 
worli, fertilisers, chemical and other 
manufactured goods. An examination of 
the courses offered in the existing engineer¬ 
ing colleges shows, however, that a majority 
of them provide only for the three basic 
fields—civil, mechanical and electrical en¬ 
gineering. In order to relate the courses— 
degree and diploma—to the varying types 
of engineers and technicians required by in¬ 
dustry it is necessary to change the tradi¬ 


tional pattern and diversify courses in the 
existing and new institutions to produce the 
needed technical personnel. The precise 
subject fields in which courses are to be 
conducted should be subject to constant re¬ 
view to suit the changing needs of industry 
for specialist technical personnel. 

15.46. In addition we should like colleges 
and institutes of technology to become 
much more concerned with the future 
needs of industry, both in the manpower 
sense discussed below, and in collaborating 
in the form of training given. In order to 
make this purposeful, research design pro¬ 
jects should be made a part of the curri¬ 
culum from the third year. The aim should 
be to introduce students to the methodo¬ 
logy of research. Projects could be sponsor¬ 
ed by industry or Government and students 
could work in groups with assistance from 
postgraduate students. Public exhibitions 
and prizes for such research project work 
could be organized. 

15.47. Apart from these measures to im¬ 
prove the present content of courses, ade¬ 
quate machinery for continuing revision of 
syllabuses is needed. General guidance can 
be given at the national level by expert 
committees drawn from industry, teachers 
and research workers. Rigid conformity 
should not be the aim of these exercise.s. 
Universities and principals of colleges 
should have their own machinery, in which 
industry and research workers collaborate, 
for the determination and revision of 
courses, with freedom for professors and 
departments to develop new approaches. 

15.48. One of the difficulties faced in cur¬ 
riculum making is that w^e are telescoping 
as it were, two industrial revolutions. A 
large part of our industry is traditional, 
using processes developed many years ago. 
Our view is that a much more significant 
use could be made of technicians in thi.s 
area. At the same time we are entering new 
fields and introducing more sophisticated 
processes based on newer technology end 
applied sciences. For these new needs— 
many of which must be anticipated some 
years in advance—courses must also be de¬ 
veloped and manpower estimates made. 
Some of these fields are: (1) electronics; (2) 
instrument technology, including automa¬ 
tion; (3) chemical technology; (4) in metal¬ 
lurgy, the processing of rare materials and 
special allo 3 rs; (5) aeronautics and astro¬ 
nautics; (6) nuclear power generation. Co¬ 
ordination at the national level is required 
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in location of teaching and research spread summer institutes for the upgrading 

facilities in Uiese new fields. Institutions and constant revision of the knowledge of 

shouM encourage the development of extra- teachers should be organizai^It should also 

curricular clubs and societies among stu- be made possible for practising engineers to 

dents for cultivating interest in these and take postgraduate qu^ifications in sessions 

the traditional fields and for carrying out spread over a number of years, 

additional project work. 

15.49. Teaeheni. In addition to the modi- 15.50. The key step, however, is to make 

fication in curriculum and courses of study, the profession attractive to good engineers, 

the quality of engineering graduates can This will be partly accomplished by the 

best be influenced by the quality of their conditions of work and the possibilities for 

teachers. We have already suggested that research, production and collaboration with 

teachers should themselves obtain practical industry. While it may not be possible to 

experience within industry through vacation compete with the best that industry can 

work, consultancy contracts, working with offer, many high quality engineers may pre- 

indust^ in the development and revision fer to work in teaching and research for 

of their courses of study and casing out significant periods in their careers. To en- 

research for industry. In addition, wide- sure this, salary scales must be adequate. 

TABLE 15 * 2 . SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 

Teachers Vacant 


Name of State 








No. of 
Institu¬ 
tions 

Sanc¬ 

tioned 

strength 

appointed 
as on 
31 - 12-63 

positions 
as on 
31 - 12-63 

Percentage 
of vacant 
positions 

Andhra Pradesh 






Engineering Colleget 

8 351 

266 

85 

24*2 

Assam 








2 

“5 

54 

61 

53-0 

Bihar 








6 

602 

378 

224 

37-2 

Gujarat 








5 
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88 
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6 
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9 
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86 
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7 
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8 
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2 
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90 
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5 

68 

68 

NU 
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2 
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59 
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12 

10 

2 
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98 
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48 
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78 
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40 
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25 
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Stmra. Survey of technical education carried out by Mimstry of Educatioa in December 1963 . 
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15.51. The existing shortage of teachers in 
engineering colleges is disturbingly large. 
The above survey conducted by the Minis¬ 
try of Education shows an overall Portage 
of 28*9 per cent in engineering colleges and 
of 31-2 per cent in polytechnics. To help 
overcome the shortage of competent 
teachers at the college level, a technical 
teachers training programme has been 
introdu^d. During the training period, 
yoxmg graduates receive guidance from ex¬ 
perience teachers, get some teaching ex¬ 
perience, and have a reasonable possibility 
of obtaining the Master’s degree, including 
practical experience. So far twelve institu¬ 
tions have been set up under this pro¬ 
gramme. The duration of the course is 
three years for graduates and one year for 
holders of a Master’s degree, including 
practical experience. The intake in 1965- 
66 was only 122—too small for our needs. It 
is necessary to prepare a concrete pro¬ 
gramme for improving the supply of tea¬ 
chers. We recommend that the institutes 
of technolo^ should undertake large scale 
teacher training programmes for graduate 
and postgraduate students and that appro¬ 
priate funds be made available for this. All 
such courses should include a study of a 
second modem Vorld language’, such as 
Russian or German, relevant to engineering 
and technology. In addition to these pro¬ 
grammes, we recommend that the scheme 
for centres of advanced study be extended 
to cover the technological field and that 
centres in selected subjects be built up op 
an all-India basis and given^the special res¬ 
ponsibility of training teaching and re¬ 
search staff for engineering colleges. 


15.52. All that has been said in the 
chapters on Higher Education on building 
up faculties and providing opportunities for 
the intellectual growth and professional de¬ 
velopment of teachers, applies with equal 
force here. The reputation of institutions 
will depend to a great extent on the quality 
of its departments and faculties. The pre¬ 
sent practice of frequent transfers of 
teai^ers and principals in government col¬ 
leges for other than professional reasons 
must be stopped if the building up of facul¬ 
ties in them is to be effective. 


15.53. Egnlpmenl. No effective training in 
basic sciences and engineering can be given 
without adequate laboratoir and workshop 
facilities. Procedural delays are at the 
moment handicapping the development of 
these. Special amusidaratlon should be 


given to the timely release of foreign ex¬ 
change and the stock-piling of es^ntial 
equipment and spare parts, Aether unport¬ 
ed or indigenously manufactured. Pur¬ 
chasing should be coordinated through one 
agency. A more rational location of equip¬ 
ment and warehousing of parts and mate¬ 
rials in terms of work flow, should be en¬ 
sured in colleges. This study of location 
and work flow ^ould form, in fact, part of 
the training of students. 

15.54. Industry, and also defence, should 
be approached to loan or gift new or old 
equipment, or the samples of their products 
to institutions, both colleges and polytech¬ 
nics- We add here that, in our view, poly¬ 
technics should be discouraged from 
acquiring sophisticated equipment which is 
used for only a tew days in the year. 

15.55. While we have heard widespread 
complaints at both polytechnic and college 
levels of lack of equipment and spare parts, 
we have seen little evidence of attempts to 
design and manufacture these locally. At 
various points, we have suggested that 
workshop practice at both levels could, at 
least in part, be directed towards manu¬ 
facture of equipment needed by educational 
institutions. Specimen pieces of imported 
items of equipment should be dismantled 
and proto-t 3 rpe substitutes manufactured 
under the supervision of competent staff 
members. The design, working drawings 
and specifications may then be turned over 
to workshops for manufacture by staff and 
students as a part of practical training. 
Extra grants and rewards should be offert^ 
to encourage such initiative. 

15.56. Postgraduate Courses. The 
growth of facilities at this level has been 
considerable since 1947. The total enrol¬ 
ment in 1965-66 was about 2,000 with facili¬ 
ties offered in about 41 institutions- Of 
these 41 centres, only 7 offer facilities for 
postgraduate diploma and Ph.D., with an 
intake capacity of 125. The total stock of 
postgraduate in engineering technologj^ 
was estimated to be around 4,000 in 1964. 
The Ministry of Education has plans for ex¬ 
panding these centres and the HTs for 
Master’s Degree and postgraduate diploma 
courses in a wide range of subjects. 

15.57. We have already recommended that 
admission requirements to post-graduate 
courses should include at least one year’s 
experience within industry. Apart from 
this we do not see any necessity for uni¬ 
formity in the duration of these courses 
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which may vary between one or two years 
as required by the special held. Selected 
institutions slwuld be encouraged to orga> 
nize» in cooperation with national labora¬ 
tories, research institutions and industry 
one or two-year postgraduate courses lead¬ 
ing to de^ees/diplomas in subjects, such 
as industrial engineering and management, 
automobile engineering, fluid motion tech¬ 
nology, rocket technology, rhaterials science, 
operational research, automation, radar en¬ 
gineering, welding technology, highway and 
traffic engineering, hydrology, marine en¬ 
gineering, and instrument te'chnology. The 
indiscriminate proliferation of post¬ 
graduate courses should be avoided, and the 
location of highly specialised courses, parti¬ 
cularly those such as aeronautics requiring 
expensive facilities, should be determined 
through consultation at the national level. 

Engineering research should be directed 
more and more towards the problems of 
industry, and larger numbers of those tak¬ 
ing postgraduate courses should be spon¬ 
sored by industry, qualifying, where neces¬ 
sary, through sessions spread over a number 
of years. Apart from research, it should 
be permissible to obtain a doctorate degree 
on the basis of professional development 
and design work within industry. Other 
questions regarding research policy are dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter XVI. 

15. 58. Wastage. We have already referred 
to the alarming wastage rates within the 
polytechnics. The wastage rates at the de¬ 
gree level are equally disturbing. A number 
of studies have been carried out into this 
oroblem since 1959 by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, the Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research and others. The lat^t study 
shows an overall average rate of wastage 
at the degree level of about 20 per cent, 
rising in certain branches and years of stuu> 
to as high as 44 per cent The cau^s 
of this situation lie partly in financial dim 
culties, the absence of hostel 
shortage of qualified staff and their rapid 
turnover, lack of adequate ‘"stincW 
facilities and difficulties with ffic 
of education. We have elsewhere recom¬ 
mended steps which, 
should materialiv assist in 
wastage in an area of heavy mwstm^t 
Further steps can be taken t hrou gh t 
better selection of studente. 

D’^sent nractice of relaxing mini 
Sc r^uirements for admission, and the 


provision of remedial courses in English 
for students with an inadequate command 
over this language. 


15.59. Costs. There are great variations 
in the total cost per student at the first 
degree level between different types of ins¬ 
titutions. In IITs and even in the regional 
engineering colleges, the cost per student is 
far higher than in university colleges of 
engineering. The present arrangements 
imder which the university colleges receive 
funds (per student) which are far lower in 
order of magnitude than the IITs is neither 
justifiable nor desirable. The standard of 
training in the university colleges needs to 
be raised and this will entail a heavier cost 
per student. Much larger grants to 
university colleges are required for their 
improvement. The heavjy investment in 
IITs can be best justified only by the train¬ 
ing of quality research engineers in crucial 
areas urgently required for industrial deve¬ 
lopment, and the training of teachers for 
other colleges. 

15.61. We find that engineering colleges 
in some of the States demand a capitation 
fee for the award of seats and that no ac¬ 
tion has been taken to curb such practices. 
We strongly recommend that such require¬ 
ments for admission to eni^neering colleges 
should be stopped immediately by proper 
regulation of admission to all such institu¬ 
tions. 

15.62. Manpower Requirements and Plan¬ 
ning. The overall considerations regarding 
the manpower needs within the next two 
decades have been discussed in Chapter VI. 
The Commission had before it thi^ 
mates for engineers and diploma holders. 
One has been produced by the Ministry of 
Education as the basis for calculation in r^ 
lation to the fourth five year P^an. A 
second has been developed by the Institute 
of Applied Manpower Research and the 
third by the planning unit of the Indi^ 
Statistical Institute and the Umt for E^ 
nomic and Statistical Studies on Higher 
Education of the London School of Ec^o- 
mics in collaboration with the Perspe^e 
Planning Division of the Planning Com¬ 
mission.’ The Commission’s feeling, attCT 

reviewing these studies, is that a good 
ginning has been made in fo^asti ng n pya 
in the technical field, but that, givai the 


. Sec special paper on I, 

specially for^e years i959-»966, Supplementary v 


^JdTas detailed statistics on the intake into degree institutions, 
,P«rtI. 
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vanaticms in the estimates, the range of as¬ 
sumptions and the inadequacy of data, there 
is need for rigorous and more refined stu¬ 
dies of the educational background of the 
existog labour force and for more detailed 
studies in each branch of industry, in terms 
of national, regional and state needs. This 
general recommendation applies for the 
skilled worker and technician levels as 
for the engineering level. Whraa these 
studies, are made, the opening of new train¬ 
ing facilities and admission to courses 
should be linked with projected manpower 
requirements. 


15.63* In the immediate future, we recom¬ 
mend that attention be given to the elimi¬ 
nation of present wastage rates and to im¬ 
provement in quality of the education offer¬ 
ed through the different programmes we 
have suggested. These measures should 
be combined with the expansion of exist¬ 
ing facilities to their optimum size and the 
development of part-time courses for those 
already in employment. All this should 
be done with the greatest care and with the 
fullest assurance that minimum standards 
will be maintained. 

15.64. Admissioiis. A study carried out 
by the Edudation Commission into the 
socio-economic background of students ad¬ 
mitted into vocational, technical and pro¬ 
fessional institutions an 1965 brought out 
certain differences between the possibili¬ 
ties open to different socio-economic groups. 
Full details of this study are given in a 
supplementary volume' and our recommen¬ 
dations on the subject are given in Chan¬ 
ter VI. Though in many ways remarkable 
progress has been made in equalizing th*» 
opportunities open to studente from rural 
areas or of children of parents with low in¬ 
comes, there are marked variations in the 
composition of students in the different 
institutions. Thus. 87,2 oer cent of stu¬ 
dents in IITs are from UT'han areas and onlv 
12:8 from rural areas. The position is bet¬ 
ter in the regional engineering colleges and 
the Onvemment and private engineering 
cnlleiire*?. In engineering colleges, for exam¬ 
ple. 88.7 per cent students have parents 
earning less than Rs. 150 per month and 
onlv 12.6 per cent with parents earning 
over Rs. 500 per month. What is needed, how¬ 
ever. is an earnest effort at a greater equa¬ 
lization of access to professional education. 

In this context; we would like to emphasize, 
to begin with, an experimental approach. 


^ really sound method for 
laenti^yii^ or selecting students for profes¬ 
sional courses- It would, therefore, be an 
advance to provide, if possible, more than 
one channel or procedure of selection and 
to compare their validity in the light of the 
actual performance of the selected students 
m the laofessional colleges. The possible 
selection channels could be the following: 


(1) Science Talent Research Pro^ 
jert. The students selected under 
this project should, if they desire, 
be entitled for admission to the 
IITs; 


(2) Special Admission Tests such as 
those now held by the IITs; 

(3) Board of University Examinations* 
Admitting a small percentage, say 
1 cent (or even less) to begin 
with, of the top students in each, 
State on the basis of the examina¬ 
tions conducted by Boards of Secon¬ 
dary Education or universities: 


(4) School Clusters. A decentralized 
process of selecting students on the 
basis of school clusters as describ¬ 
ed in Chapter VL 


We recommend that the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation should set up a committee to go into 
this matter and devise better selection pro¬ 
cedures to institutions of professional and 
vocational education. 


Medium or Education 

15.65, At the secondary stage and at the 
polytechnic stage, the’ regional language 
should be the medium of education. We 
agree with the decision of the All India 
Council for Technical Education that, for the 
present, English should continue to be the 
medium in engineering education. The 
switch over to Indian languages in engineer¬ 
ing education should be linked with a similar 
change in science courses at th#» postgradu¬ 
ate level in the universities. English will 
always remain an important library langu¬ 
age, and a «»>od knowledge of English, as of 
other world languages will continue to be 
required of students going in for study and 
research in engineering. Vigorous action, 
however, is required for the preparation of 
good textbooks on technical subiects in 
regional languages and for the translation 
of foreign books and other teaching 


I See special paper on Ae subject in Supplementary ^Wome If Part I. 
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materials. This could be undertaken in part 
under the scheme for the re-publication of 
standard works on engineering which the 
Ministry of Education has launched in 
collaboration with a number of foreign 
countries. University teachers and indus¬ 
trialists should be associated with this work. 
This can be begun at the national level in 
the production of model textbooks for trans¬ 
lation into regional languages. The central 
organization should work with State and 
regional organizations for the selection of 
authors, preparation of material and publi¬ 
cation. ITie books may be tried experi¬ 
mentally in a few select^ institutions before 
their widespread adoption. In all regional 
languages, care should be taken to retain a 
common international terminology. 

Practical Training Scheme 

15.66, Before 1949, very few places were 
available for practical training or apprentice¬ 
ship to the degree and diploma holders who 
had not offered sandwich coursesu On the 
recommendations of the Scientific Manpower 
Committee, the Central Government formu¬ 
lated a scheme of Practical Training 
Stipends in 1949 for the graduates and 
diploma holders. Under this scheme, practi¬ 
cal training places are secured in industrial 
concerns, technical departments of the 
Government and other organizations where 
trainees can learn in practice the application 
of the general principles and techniques of 
technologv' in their selected fields. 

15.67. During the training period a graduate 
is paid a stipend of Rs. 250 p.m. and a diploma 
holder Rs. 150 p.m. towards their expendi¬ 
ture on board and lodgmg. About 3,000 
places are at present available for fresh 
entrants in various establishments and a 
large number of industrial concerns contri¬ 
bute towards a part of the expenditure of the 
trainees. We are aware of the usefulness of 
this scheme but we feel that some re¬ 
organization of the scheme is necessary. 
The Government should select only such 
industrial concerns or Departments where 
good practical experience of value to pros¬ 
pective employers can be acquired by the 
trainees. There is also need for each of 
such training centres to have a superin¬ 
tendent in charge of the training pro¬ 
grammes. Oply candidates with h^h 
academic attainments should be selected for 
this training. This is all the more important 
as many of the teaching personnel to our 
technical insUtutions come from these 
trainees. 

41 Edu.— 49 . 


15.68. We also feel that these training 
facilities should be available to at least 5,000 
trainees every year. We are aware that even 
these 5,000 places may be found to be inade¬ 
quate to meet the present needs as the 
annual output is very much larger. Many 
fresh graduates and diploma holders, how¬ 
ever, are absorbed by industry immediately 
after passing and given on-the-job training 
to meet urgent needs. A number of enter¬ 
prises, particularly in the public sector, have 
also started their own practical training pro¬ 
gramme to give training to the personnel 
required. Nevertheless, we feel that the 
Government’s training scheme serves a use¬ 
ful purpose as it emphasizes the need to 
enrich technical competence by strengthen¬ 
ing the training with organized apprentice¬ 
ship. 

15.69. During the course of our delibera¬ 
tions it has been brought to our notice that 
some of the public sector undertakings 
which have started their own apprenticeship 
schools are considering closing them down 
as they have already trained their required 
number of engineers and technicians. We 
suggest that the Central Government should 
take over such schools in the event of pro¬ 
posals to close them. These schools are often 
of high quality and have not only the physi¬ 
cal plant and equipment for training 
purposes but have also developed a metho¬ 
dology of training with experienced staff. 
We should not lose such assets at this stage 
of our development. 

Co-operation with Industry 

15.70. This has been a central theme cf 
our recommendations. In come countriee 
such as the UK. under its recent Industrial 
Development Act, a levy of 2| per cent of 
the wage bill is imposed on industry for 
providing training facilities. Wlule re¬ 
emphasizing the need for cooperation bet¬ 
ween industry and educational authorities 
in the development of training facilities, wc 
feel it may not be necessary in the early 
stage to enact such legislation in India. In 
its place industry should be encouraged to 
start training schemes and a Central scheme 
of subsidy to industrial concerns providing 
training facilities may be usefully started. 
In public sector undertakings, a separate 
budget provision for this work could be 
made. Suitably qualified training officers 
should be posted to industry or groups of 
industries taking trainees. The training of 
these officers should be organked by the 
Ministry of Education. Representatives of 
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industry and educational institutions should 
meet regularly to review training pro¬ 
grammes. 

Professional Associations in Engineering 

15.71. Prof^sional societies like the Institu¬ 
tion of Engineers, the Aeronautical Society, 
the Institution of Telecommunication 
Engineers, etc., are holding examinations to 
admit candidates to the fraternity of 
engineers. The Institution of Engineers 
started this activity as early as in 1928 to 
admit to its Associate Membership candidates 
who had not had the benefit of formal edu¬ 
cation and training but who were neverthe¬ 
less fit to enter the profession by virtue of 
their experience and knowledge acquired 
through apprenticeship or sennee or in any 
other "way. Such examinations are also re¬ 
cognized by the Government for purposes of 
employment in the relevant posts. About 
1,000 candidates qualify at these examina¬ 
tions every year as full-fledged engineers 
and their numbers are growing year by year. 

15.72. In our country where the sy.?tem of 
apprenticeship or part-time training has not 
developed to any very significant extent (as 
against 100,000 students on !ull--ime basis, 
there were only 1,000 for part-time courses 
in 1964), a heavy responsibility devolves on 
these societies to evaluate correctly the 
practical experience of a candidate, the 
extent of his theoretical knowledge and to 
decide whether he is fit or not to enter the 
profession as a qualified engineer. Ade¬ 
quate safeguards have to be made to ensure 
that standards are strictly maintained. 

15.73. We have also recommended else¬ 
where the need to increase the number of 
special institutions organizing technical 
courses on a part-time basis. It would be 
useful if the professional societies are 
associated with such programmes and they 
give their associate membership to these 
part-timers also. These societies should even 
hold examinations jointly or recognize 
examinations held for them after asses-sing 
standards, etc. 

Correspondence Courses 

15 74. We have earlier laid stress on the 
need to develop part-time courses in ail 
educational institutions on an evening, day- 
release or sandwich basis for those already 
in employment. In addition to th^, a 
greater use could be mSde in technical edu- 
catton of correspondence courses for home 


study. It is sometimes felt that courses by 
correspondence are not suitable for use in 
technical and vocational fields requiring 
laboratory and workshop practice. Many 
countries, however, such as Australia, the 
United States and the USSR use corres¬ 
pondence study on a wide scale for voca¬ 
tional and tecrmical training. Tt is obvious 
that quite a number of vocational courses, 
for example, book-keeping or accountancy 
require no practical workshop training 
though periods with a teacher in vacation 
times should be arranged even in these 
fields. For area.s requiring workshop and 
laboratory training, institutions can be 
opened during the week-ends and the vaca¬ 
tion periods for providing this to corres¬ 
pondence students. 


15 . 75 . The greatest attention .should be 
paid to the preparation and testing of 
correspondence courses before their wide- 
.spread use. In addition, the necessary 
adminustrative steps need to be taken to 
ensure that those following correspondence 
courses have access to a technical institution 
for guidance in their studies and for the 
practical experience required by the course. 
To launch such a scheme in India, it w^ld 
probably be desirable to entrust the first 
experiments to selected quality institutions 
so that the manv problems involved can be 
Identified and their solutions worked out 
The possibilities, however, in this type of 
training through correspondence are so many 
and the capital costs involved, if proper 
planning is undertaken, so .small that we 
recommend that an immediate beginning be 
made to develop a wide range of vocational 
and technical courses through this medium. 


Ar>NnNiSTB.\TlON OF VOCATTON.^L. TeCHNICAI- 

.fiND Engineering Education 

15 76. At the degree level, it has long been 
recognized that to ensure professional 
growth, it is essential that those responsible 
for individual institutions should have the 
least external control and work in an atmos¬ 
phere of academic freedom. In the niem^ 
random relative to the setting up of the 
regional engineering colleges, it ^as clearl> 
recognized that ^the colleges shall have the 
maximum amount of autonomy, ^h 
financial and administrative, so that their 
establishment and 

ceed with speed and efficiency. Similar 
autonomy for the institutes of 
"ccinized in the Aet of 
for such autonomy and academic is 

re-inforced by our recommendations for the 
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Strengthening of co-operation between edu¬ 
cational institutions and industry, for the 
development of new approaches in the 
courses offered and for the building up of 
high quality faculties. Heads of institutions 
should have adequate powers over both 
academic matters and the recruitment, 
retention and promotion of their staff. 
Government procedures should not be per¬ 
mitted to interfere with the development of 
academic excellence. 

15.77. Below the degree level, a greater 
measure of freedom is also required for the 
principals of polytechnics in the execution 
of the programmes w'e have suggested and 
in the improvement of their relationships 
with industry and the development of suit¬ 
able training facilities. At the craftsman 
level, a greater coordination is required bet¬ 
ween the different responsible departmenis, 
particularly at the Stale level. 

15.78. At all levels, greater sensitivity xo 
manpower needs and adequate planning 
machinery for the adjustment in time of both 
the strategic location of facilities and the 
intakes into different courses is required. 
This should go hand-in-hand with the pro¬ 
grammes of \*ocatii)nal and educational 
guidance that we have suggosled earlier. 

15.79. In its Post-War Plan for Educa¬ 
tional De\’elopinent in India (1944), the 
Central Advisory Board of Education 
emphasized the need for planning technical 
education at the higher stages on an all-India 
basis for industrial growth and remarked 
that To stimulate, co-ordinate and control 
the provision of the educational facilities 
which such a development as well as exist¬ 
ing industry will need, there must be an 
all-India body in supreme charge’. As a 
result, the All India Council for Technical 
Education or AICTE was set up in 1945 
charged with surveying the needs of the 
country as a w^hole for higher technical edu¬ 
cation, and advising in w'hat areas technical 
institutions should be established, for what 
branches of technology each should provide 
and up to what standards they .should 
operate. 

15.^. Over the last 20 years the Central 
Government has been able to play an 
effective role in the development of techni¬ 
cal education. It prepares integrated plans 
of development of technical education in the 
country for the successive five year plans, 
establishe?; higher technological institutions, 
institution.^ for specialized courses and other 
institutions of all-India importance; aids 


financially and otherwise State Governments, 
universities and other non-govemment 
agencies in setting up technical insti¬ 
tutions and watches progress of technical 
education. 

15.81. The AICTE which has the Union 
Minister for Education as chairman and the 
representatives of State Governments at 
Ministers’ level among jts members, with the 
T'echnical Division of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion as its secretariat, constitutes at present 
the administrative machinery at the Centre 
to deal vvilii technical education. 

10 . 82 . ihe AICTE discharges its functions 
v\ iih ine help of a Coordinating Committee, 
loui Kegionai Committees and eight Boards 
oi Siuciie;,. ihe Coordinating Committee 
acts as the executive committee of the 
council and coordinates the work of the 
xtegionai Committees and Boards of Studies, 
ine iunciioriij of me Regional Committees 
include surveying lacilities for technical 
education at ail stages including establish¬ 
ment of new institutions wherever neces¬ 
sary, tendering advice and guidance to 
institutions in the region, promoting Ijaison 
between the institutions and industry and 
as isiing the Stales and institutions in 
securing practical training facilities. The 
Boards of Studies advise the Council on 
academic aspects. They lay down minimum 
•standards of instructional facilities neces¬ 
sary for conducting various courses. 

15.83- The Technical Division in the Minis¬ 
try of Education with regional offices at 
Calcutta, Bombay. Kanpur and Madras, be¬ 
sides acting as the secretariat of the Coun¬ 
cil. implements the Government's policies 
and programmes at the same time. This 
duality of functions by the secretariat has 
no doubt helped the expansion of technical 
education considerably and the Council has 
taken a leading part in increasing the out¬ 
put of engineers and technicians at degree 
and diploma levels. 

15.84. While the IITs with university 
status, regional engineering colleges, 
engineering colleges, polytechnics, techni¬ 
cal schools and other institutions have all 
been established, the main task to be accom¬ 
plished now is the maintenance and upgrad¬ 
ing of standards, constant efforts to design 
or redesign courses to suit the changing 
needs of industry^, and relating enrolments 
to the manpower needs of the country. 

15.8.5. The AICTE, which is an unwieldy 
body with the Union Minister as chairman, 
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Hieets hardly once a year. Even ite Coordina- 
Ung Committee meets very infrequently and 
oDviousiy tiae decisions tnus taken tend to be 
more admimstrative than technical. The 
work that should normally be done by uni¬ 
versities through their Boards of Studies is 
done by the Boards of Studies of the Coun¬ 
cil While the Council performs a useful 
function as a high level policy formulating 
agency, we feel that the time has come iii 
higher technological education to place tne 
responsibiii^ for stimulation and organiza¬ 
tion on the unversities and institutions them¬ 
selves Who should have scope for experi¬ 
mentation and innovation. We have there¬ 
fore recommended that the responsibility 
ior the development of technical education 
at the university level and maintenance ol 
standards therein should be vested in a 
UGC-type body to be specially set up for 
engineering education. This should work 
in cooperation with the UGC and have some 
overlapping membership. Coordination 
would still be necessary at the Centre; and 
a central coordinating committee consisting 
mainly of professionals and industrialists 
from public and private sectors, could con¬ 
tinue to operate within the Ministry of 
Education. But the admimstrative work as 
well as the coordination of standards at the 
university level could be assigned to the 
UGC-type body. 

15.86. In order to give effect to these gene¬ 
ral principles regaining the administration 
of technical education, we recommend the 
following steps: 

(1) To ensure the pursuit of the highest 
standards at the first degree and 
postgraduate levels, and to provide 
an adequate machinery for the 
national and professional concern 
with the future development at 
these levels, we have recommended 
in Chapter XIII the setting up of a 
UGC-type organization on which 
adequate representation should be 
provided for the UGC, professional 
organizations, industry and con¬ 
cerned Ministries. This body shotild 
have a fiill-time chairman and funds 
should be allotted to it on a block 
basis. 

{2) This organhiation recommended 
above should work in the fullest 
collaboration with compet^t 
organizations such as the Planning 
Commission and the Institute of 
Applied Manpower Research, for the 
detailed elaboration and refinement 


of,manpower projections of both a 
short-term and long-term nature 
regarding the requirements of 
engineers and research workers. 

(3) The institutes of technology have 
alreaay made a signihcani contri¬ 
bution to technical education, 
largely due to the academic freedom 
which they enjoy. To provide tor 
their furtner aeveiopment to their 
luu potential, we recommend that 
these and comparable institutions be 
given full university status, while 
retaining their inaividual names 
and characteristics, and brought 
within the purview of the organiza¬ 
tion proposed above. 

(4) At the Stale level, various depart¬ 
ments are involved in programme^ 
of technical training at the school, 
polytechnic and college levels, anu 
practices vary from State to State. 
In most States, technical education 
has been made the responsibility oi 
a Directorate of Technical Educa¬ 
tion; and this has given a new 
impetus and purpose to this work. 
We recommend that, in all States, 
Directorates of Technical Educa¬ 
tion should be set up to co-ordinate 
programmes and ensure continuing 
contact with manpower and plan¬ 
ning mechanisms and with the dis¬ 
trict level machinery. They should 
be empowered to recruit staff need¬ 
ed for educational institutions, thu.s 
removing a number of procedural 
delays which now occur through the 
use of State Public Service Com¬ 
mission channels. 

(5) Chairmen of Boards of Governor-'^ 
of regional engineering colleges, 
where constituted, should be drawn 
from a panel of distinguished educa¬ 
tionists. 

(6) The principals of colleges should 
have full discretion to decide 
matters relating to the building up 
of educational facdlities in their 
institutions, within the financial 
ceilings and policy guide-lines laid 
down. The principal or his nominee 
should be the chairman of all sub¬ 
committees set up for the develop¬ 
ment of courses and facilities and 
should have full disciplinary pow^s 
vested in him in respect of the 
app<Hnhnent of staff. 



ANN£XUaE 

CX>UftSES OF FOETHER EDUCATION 

An Illustrative List 


The need for further education for school 
leavers has been discussed in several chapters. 
We list below a few such courses which can be 
considered for adoption. These can be on full¬ 
time, part-time or sandwich basis, with adequate 
built-in flexibility regarding duration and con¬ 
tents to suit particular branches of study and 
local iKeds. 

The list is to be taken as purely illustrative. 
The courses given are, to a considerable extent, 
drawn from the UK publication Statistics of 
Education 1963 (Part II, HMSO 1964) and adapt¬ 
ed to Indian conditions on the basis of the publi¬ 
cations of the Small Scale Industries and All 
India Khadi and Village Industries organizations. 
They include particular skills, groups of skills, 
and small scale industries. 

I. Agriculture eud Allied Courses. (Ij Farm 
organization and management; (2) Forestry; (3) 
Fibre industry: (4) Gur and Khandsari ii;dustry; 

(5) Horticulture; (6> Poultry practice; (7) Palm 
gur industry: (8) Spinning and weaving: and (!♦) 
Village oil industry. 

II. Art and Design. (1) Architecture; <2) 
Fashion design; (3) Furniture design; (4» Indus¬ 
trial design; (5) Interior decoration; (6) Land¬ 
scape architecture; (7) Sculpture; and (8) Tc.x- 
tiie design. 

III. Business AdminisUratioa. tl) Aco)’intanty. 
(2) Advertising; (3) Book-keeping; (4t Company 
and Secretarial practice; (3) Estate management; 

(6) Hospital administration; (7) Insurance; (8) 
Industrial Foremanship; (9) Librarian ship; UO) 
Local Government and Public Adnunistration; 
(11) MarkeUng; (12) Managerial training; (13) 
Office management; (14) Personnel management; 
(15) Salesmanship; (16) Shop as.sistants: (I'l) 
Windowdressing and display; and (13) Works 
management. 

IV. Food Trades. (1) Bakery and confection¬ 
ary; (2) Chocolate making; (3) Foc^ inspection 
and analysis; ( 4 ) Food technology; (5) Milk p^- 
teurisation. process and distribution; and (<>) 
Warehousing. 

V. Health and Welfare: (l) Child care; (2) 
Dental nurses/assistants; (3) Dispensing assist¬ 
ants; (4) D^pensing opticians; (5) Health visi- 
tors^ (6) Mffwife^; (7) Medical laboratory 
technicians; (8) Pharmacy; (9) Psychotherapy: 
(10) Public health inspection; and (ID Speech- 
iherapy. 

VI. Hone Economics. (D Cookery; (2) Dome.s- 
lic subjects; (3) Dress making; (4) Home mana¬ 
gement; (5) Millinery; (6) Needlework and em¬ 
broidery; (7) Tailoring; and (8) upholstery. 

VII. Music and Drama. 


vm. Natural Sci«ace8/Bi<d<«ica1 Sciences <Ele- 
Applied Biology, (a) Bacteriology; 
(b) Blochemistiy; (c) Botan;y; (di Physiolc^; 
^d (e) Zoology; (2) Mathemattoi. (a) Cemput- 
mg; and (b> Statistics; (3) Applied Physics; (4) 
Other Sciences, (a) Timber Technology; and (b) 
Veterinary science. 


IX. Printing and Book Preductioii. (l) Book 
production; (2) Book-binding; (3) Electro and 
Stereotyping; (4) Line composition; (5) Litho¬ 
graphic printing; (6) Monotype composition; (7) 
Photo engraving; (3) Photo-lithography; (9) 
Printing (general); and (10) Printing w'arehouse 
practical. 


X. Wholesale and Retail Trades. (1) Flower 
Display; (2) Grocery; (3) Meat trade and meat 
distribution; (4) Other food distribution; (5) 
Paper Mechanidising; and (6) Retail manage¬ 
ment and storekeeping. 


XL Leather-based Industries. (1) Tannery; (2) 
Leather goods' manufacturing; (3) Footwear; 
(4) Leather for sports goods; and (5) Uphol¬ 
stery leather. 


XII. Sports Goods Industries 


XIII. Wood-based Industries. (1) Boat Build¬ 
ing; (2) Carpent.y; (3) Doors and windows on 
commercial basis; (4) Furniture; (5) Handloom 
and its accessories; (6) Pencil making; (7) Pack¬ 
ing cases; (8) Photo frames; (9) Radio cabinets; 
and (10) Toys. 


XIV Chemical Industries. (1) Boot polish 
manufacture; (2) Bakelite manufacture; (3) 
Cai’bon papers and typewriter ribbons; (4) 
Cattle feed; (5) Ceramics; (6) Cosmetics; (7) 
Cutlery: (8) Drawing and filter papers; (9) Dye¬ 
ing; (10) Electroplating; (11) Fire bricks; (12) 
Fruit and vegetable preservation; (13) Food 
colours; (14) Fish curing; (15) Glass toys; (16) 
Hot dip galvanising; (17) Low tension porcelain 
insulators; (18) Matches; (19) Mirrors; (20) 
Metal polishing; (21) Nylon fishing nets; (22) 
Plastics; (23) Plaster of Paris; (24) Pigments; 
(25) Retreading motor tyres; (26) Rubber Canvas 
transmission belts; (27) Rubber toys; (28) Seal¬ 
ing wax; (29) Stoneware jars; (30) Slates; (31) 
Salt glazed sewer pipes; (32) Scientific glass ap¬ 
paratus; (33) Soap making; (34) Synthetic tex¬ 
tiles; (35) Tin plating: (36) Vacuum flasks; (37) 
Writing inks manufacture; and (38) Water-proof 
packing paper. 


XV. Civil Engineering, fl) Building; (2) Brick 
work; (3) Carpentry and joinery; (4) Ckmcrete 
technology: (5) Costing and estimating; (6) Fur- 
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nace brick work; (7) Glazing; (8) Heating and 
ventilating; (9) Plastering; (10) Plumbing and 
sanitary engineering; XU) slating and til¬ 

ing; (12) Structural engineering; (13) Surveying; 
(14) Town planning; and (15) Wall and floor 
tiling including mosaic work. 

XVI. Electrical Engineering, (i) Domestic vic¬ 
ing; (2) Domestic electric appliances; (3) Elec¬ 
trical accessories; (4) Electric fans; (5) Electric 
horns; (6) Floiur^cent tubes; (7) Loud speak¬ 
ers; (8) Motor winding; (9) Refrigerators ser¬ 
vicing; (10) Radio chassis; (11) Radio & tele¬ 
vision servicing; 02) Storage batteries manu¬ 
facture; and (HI) Small transformers. 

XVII. fitgine^ring-Getteral. (1) Agricultural 
implements; (2) Blacksmithy: (3) Bicycle parts; 
Implements; (2) Blacksnaithy; (3) Bicycle parts; 
neering; (6) Drawing boards and accessories; 


(7) Fittings; (8) Foundry; (9) Hand tools 
OO) Heat treatment; (11) Instrument engineer¬ 
ing; (12) Metalware; (12) Motor vehicle servic¬ 
ing; (14) Motor vehicles painting; (15) Mecha¬ 
nical toys; (16) Pattern making; (17) Pumps & 
pipe fittings; (18) Quarrying; (19) Steel furni¬ 
ture; (20) sewing machine attachments; (21) 
Scal^ manufacture; (22) Sheet metal work; 
(23) Water metres; and (24) Welding. 

XVIXL MiseeUaneons. (1) Bee-keying: (2; 
Cinema and film studio work; ( 3 ) Ebony 
handicraft; (4) <^bar gas; (5) Gold^ithy and 
silveismithy; (6) Hair-dressing and allied servi¬ 
ces; (7) Jew'eliery manufacture; (8) Laundry and 
dry-cleaning work; (9) Lime manufacture; 
(10) Musica. instruments; (II) Newar weaving; 
(12) Pottery; (13) Tobacco processing; (14) 
Woollen goods; (15) Other personal serv-iccs; and 
(16) Manufacture of miscellaneous articles of 
daily use. 
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Introductory 

16.01. Significaiice. The basic approach and 
philosophy underlying the reconstiuction of 
education adopted by us in this Report tests 
on our deep conviction that the progress, 
welfare and security of the nation depend 
critically on a rapid, planned and sustained 
Srowth in the quality and extent c-f educa¬ 
tion and research in science and technology. 
Science* has radically transformed man’s 
material environment. In the technologi¬ 
cally advanced countries the average span of 
human life has increased by more than a 
third over the last hundred years. Science 
1 .'? universal and so can be its benefits. Its 
material benefits are immense and far- 
reaching—industrialization of agriculture 
and release of nuclear energy, to mention 
two examples—but even more profound is 
its contribution to culture- Science is libe¬ 
rating and enriching of the mind and en¬ 
larging of the human spirit Its fundamen¬ 
tal characteristic has turned out to be the 
possibility of unlimited growth, Every ad' 


vance in science deepens our understanding 
of Nature but it also heightens the sense of 
ignorance. Nature is inexhaustibly fcnou)- 
ahle. Nothing comparable to the scientific 
revolution in its impact on man’s develop¬ 
ment and outlook has happened since the 
neolithic times 

16.02. Rapid Rate of Growth. Science re¬ 
presents a cumulative and co-operative 
activity of mankind and its rate of growth 
is extremely rapid. A number of indices, 
such as the output of research papers or the 
number of scientists and engineers or the 
consumption of energy, indicate that the 

doubling p&iQd of .science,, jand.activities 

directly related to science, is some ten to 
fifteen ^ears It is not at all clear whylETs 
should li' so; and why the doubling time 
should have nearly remained constant over 
the last three hundred years since the be¬ 
ginning of the scientific revolution in 
Western Europe. A doubling time of ten 
years means that a decade from now the 
volume of new knowledge gained will equal 
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nearly that accumulated over the past seve¬ 
ral centuries. The total number of 
science journals was about a thousand a 
hundred years ago. The number now stands 
at a hundred thousand.^ By the end of the 
present century it is expected to readhf a 
million. The number of scientists has been 
doubling every ten years. Such a growth 
rate implies ^t at any given time the 
number of scientists alive is nearly ninety 
per cent all who ever lived since the 
beginning of science. So rapid is the growth 
of science that, as some people have put it, 
a scientific paper is often out of date by the 
time it is in print; a book is out of date 
before a student has completed the couise; 
a graduate is obsolescent on the day of his 
graduation; and a research equipment is 
often out of fashion by the time it is pro¬ 
cured. Again, it is characteristic of expan¬ 
ding science and technology that the time 
gap between basic discovery and its appli¬ 
cation is continually diminishing. It was a 
few decades a hundred years ago, it is a few 
years, now. Of course, the exponential rate 
of growth of science cannot continue in¬ 
definitely. For example, if the present rate 
of increase in the number of scientists were 
to continue for another hundred years, the 
number of scientists would almost equal 
the total world population, an obvious im¬ 
possibility. Sooner or later, therefore, the 
growth rate must slow dowm. and perhaps 
level off eventually with the growth rate 
of population. The first signs of an approach 
to this stage are, perhaf». becoming evident 
in some of the scientifically advanced coun¬ 
tries. For instance, the grow'th rate of re¬ 
search and development expenditure which 
was about 15 per cent per year for more 
than a decade in the USA and UK is now 
slowing down considerably. 

16.03. Quality in Science Education. 
Science has added a new dimension to 
education and to its role in the life of a 
nation, but central to all this is the quality 
of education. If science is poorly taught, 
and badly learnt it is little more than 
burdening the mind wdth dead information, j 
and it could degenerate even into a newrf 
superstitfon. What we desperately need * 
is improvement in the .standard and Quality 
of science education at all levels in the 
country. Strengffiening imiversity science 
and research must be treated as a funda- 
m^taV national goal. Strong and progres¬ 
sive univeraties constitute the foundation 
of all research and development effort of 
the nation. To i^leve quality in science 


education and research demands serious 
and sustained effort, full and vigorous gov¬ 
ernment and public support, a relentless 
pursuit of excellence, and above all it needs 
determination, hard work and dedication. 

16,04. Mai«Mr St^ and Programmes for 
Sifengtiieiihig Scioiieo Edncatloii and Re- 
seardL We shall describe a number cf 
steps and action-programme which we 
believe essential for strengthening of 
science and research. Some of these are 
listed below; 

“ recognition that teaching and re¬ 
search are mutually supporting acti- 
vides. High quality teaching in 
science is possible only in a research 
environment—^research is essential 
for its sustenance. 

— basic research should be conducted 

largely within universities; and to 
train research workers should be 
tteir major responsibility. Labo¬ 
ratories for basic research, unless 
there be compelling reasons, should 
not be set up divorced from teach¬ 
ing. 

promotion of effective co-operation 
(joint research projects, training of 
postgraduate and research stu¬ 
dents, exchange of staff, etc.) bet¬ 
ween institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion and national laboratories and 
industrial and government scienti¬ 
fic establishments/organizations; 

— Centres of Advanced Study: Deve¬ 
lopment of existing centres and 
setting up of new centres, and 
‘clusters of eentnes*: the centres 
should serve as a major source of 
supply of teachers an4 researchers 
to other institutions; 

— modernization of curricula; stress on 

experimental and field work; 

— science education at all levels should 

be strongly reinforced through study 
of applications to local environment 
and industry; 

— improvement of laborattades and 
libraries; 

special attention to gifted students; 

— development of laboratory work¬ 
shops and facilities for sendcing. 

and fal»ication of scientific 


I The number of ‘surviving founttls’ is about 35 , 000 ; and the number of knmttls with a tun tonger than about 
15 years is only a few* huadrvd. ^ ^ 
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apparatus; tnining of laboratory 
techpicians; 

— ar^apization r t courses in inter- 
, ^rsciplinary elds, and in subjects 

of-.^oial .entific and industrial 
ipjpprtance; 

— special attention to development of 
mathematical studies and research; 

— production (on a national bausi of 

‘-quality f books’ for undergraduate 
and postgraduate education; 

— constitution of an effective body to 

advise Government on science 
. policy, including priorities in allo¬ 
cation of funds for different sectors 
of, research; 

— national organization (academy) of 
scientists: its major role in raising 
quality of research and of national 
publications and journals in science 
and technology: promotion of in¬ 
ternational relafcons in science; and 

— vigorous and continuing effort to 
forge strong links between science, 
technology and production. A high 
level of science education and re¬ 
search and a strong industrial and 
agricultural base go together; the 
three elements in the S.T.P. triad 
reinforce and accelerate the deve¬ 
lopment of one another. 

16.05, Selective Approach. The Report 
can do no: more than create an awareness 
of the challenge we face—its urgency and 
ma^itude—and indicate broadly the lines 
on. which we should proceed- What is 
needed most to bring about a radical im- 
proveiojent in the present situation is a 
rigorously selective approach, a concentra¬ 
tion of effort to build cent’’'*s or peaks of 
excellence - to serve as n.^ee-setters and 
‘breeders* of more centres « f excellence. It 
iipplies ^that the spale of sunnort to institu¬ 
tions js detenriined on the of national 
their level of performance, cap- 
abSities and potentiality for growth and 
.develonmcnt,. No country, affluent or poor, 
can afford to squander its resources on 
institutions which are of indifferent quality 
and determined to remain stagnant. When 


resources are scarce and pj^oblems iormid- 
able, the principle of concentration and 
selectivity becomes all the more imperative. 
Of course, it has to be applied not mecha¬ 
nically but imaginatively and wisely. 


16X)6. Some Definitions. In this chapter 
and in the Report generally we use the 
terms science, and scientist, in two senses, 
general and limited. (The word scientist 
was first used in 1840 by William Whewell, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge). In 
its general sense ‘science’ covers the entire 
spectrum of scientific knowledge, pure and 
applied, extending from mathematics and 
basic science subjects to metallurgy, ^en¬ 
gineering and agriculture.^ In its limited 
sense, science stands for pure or basic 
science subjects such as physics, chemistry, 
biology, biochemistry and geology. In the 
case of basic science subjects the main con¬ 
cern is with the discovery of fundamental 
laws and ooerations and of gaining insight 
into the working of nature- Applied science 
deals with apolication of basic sciences to 
meet man’s diverse material and cultural 
needs, and it includes all engineering and 
technological subjects. The term research 
includes ‘oure research’ and ‘applied 
search’. We use pure research and basic 
research as equivalent terms- Applied re¬ 
search does not include ‘development’ which 
is a stage linking applied research to p^ 
duction. We use the term R and D to in¬ 
clude the whole spectrum of research and 
development activities, including desi^ 
and testing of prototynes.^ Develonment is 
usually the most costly activity of all- 


16.07. It should be recognized that, the 
distinction between pure science and ap¬ 
plied science, and between basic uud a^ 
nlied research, as also between research and 
development, which was well-defined a few 
decades ago is now getting less and less 
sharp. In some fields hardly any distinct 
tion can be drawn. In fact, the 
.strength of contemporary science lies .in the 
close interaction and mingling of basic and 
applied sciences.* 


1608 New Development. It is almost 
:ertain that in the next decade or two we 
nay see unravelling of the details of the 


1 In the USSR and the Cominent of Europe the term science has a much wider connotation. It also indudes 
economics, sodnl sciences and allied subjects. 

2 The Report ( 1961 ) of the Committee on the Management Cmtr^ of Research and pST 

Sir fioHy ZillSmitit) has differentiated under the term R and five ^ . pure b c 

reseatch, ^ecrivc basic research, i«»pUed (project) research, applied (operational) research and deveiopmeni. 

3 H.J. Bhabha, J.D. Cockcroft and P.A.M. Dirac, three top-ranking physicists had their first degrees in «»gin«ting. 
41 Edu.—80. 
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genetic code, and with it a rapid progress 
in the cure of hereditary diseases and even¬ 
tually a partial control of the progress of 
man’s evolution itself. Advances in mole¬ 
cular neurology and understanding of the 
process in the brain may provide new means 
of influencing and modifying man’s mental 
state. Manned flights will be achieved not 
only to the moon, but possibly also to other 
planets. The discovery, when it comes, of 
life (intelligent life, who knows?) outside 
the earth will have the most profound con¬ 
sequences for man’s development and his 
future destiny. It is almost certain that 
within the next ten years communication 
satellites will be able to picture broadcasts 
to domestic TV-receivers anywhere in the 
world, thus opening up revolutionary possi¬ 
bilities for education. Progre^ in computer 
technology is likely to revohitionjbiEe, through 
cybernetics and automation, many aspects 
of man’s life. The study of quasers may 
bring to light some entirely unsuspec^ 
process of energy generation, and provide 
new clues to the origin of the universe- 
New discoveries in high-energy physics may 
provide an altogether new insight into the 
nature of sul>atomic particles. Godel's 
epochal work on the axiomatic foundations 
of mathematics has revealed an inherent 
limitation’ of mathematical reasoning and 
logic which has far-reaching philosophical 
implications. 

16.09. There is no doubt that to several of 
these and other exciting fields India will 
make contribution.*? of some significance, 
but it is certain that the shape, quality and 
volume of future science in the coming de¬ 
cades will be determined essentially by the 
work of the countries which are in the fore¬ 
front of science today This simple fact has 
far-reaching consequences for us. It im¬ 
plies that our university courses, speciallv 
at the postgraduate stage, and research 
activities will be largely fashioned and deter¬ 
mined by developments which will occur 
outside the country. It underscores the 
importance in our system of education of 
the study of English and other world lan¬ 
guages. and of giving a high priority to an 
energetic expansion on a big scale of 
library facilities so that we could derive 


full benefit from the rapidly growing world- 
stock of science and technology. A^ve all 
it means that no effort should be spared to 
identify the truly gifted individuals and to 
give them eveiy possible opportunity and 
encouragement for the unfolding of their 
innate abilities and creative potential. 

Investment in Education and Research and 
National Productivity 

16.10 Let us for a moment compare the 
expenditure on higher education in India 
and the industrially advanced countries. 
It is an interesting statistical fact that the 
average expenditure on higher education 
per student per year, in almost every coun¬ 
try is of the same order as the GNP per 
capita.' For example, the expenditure per 
student per year in our country is about 
one-thirtieth of that in the UK. The cost 
of scientific instruments and apparatus is 
about the same in the two countries. Fur¬ 
ther. India has largely to import special 
apparatus required for advanc^ study and 
research. This needs foreign exchange 
which is in very short supply. It is in a 
sense inevitable that the level of laboratory 
equioment and other basic facilities (includ¬ 
ing books and journals) available to an 
Indian student will be, on an average, far 
below that available to students in highly 
industrialized countries. It may also be 
noted that in the scientifically advanced 
countries the cost per student in nure 
.science, in undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses, is roughly the same as that in en¬ 
gineering and agriculture. The expen¬ 
diture oer student in the universities 
in the UK for 1963-64 w^as: Art £501; Social 
Sciences £465; Pure Science £757; Applied 
Science £671; Agriculture £916 and Medi¬ 
cine £1.0782 The USA figures faculty-wise 
are Humanities $3,200, Education $3,800; 
Social Sciences $ 3,250: Biological Sciences 
$3,374; Physical Sciences and Mathematics 
$3,380; Engineering $4,020.* In India the 
average cost per indent in pure science is 
much less than that for engineertog. This 
is because our science laboratories in genaral 
are verv noorlv equipped and very little 
attention is paid to practical work and de¬ 
monstration experiments.* 


1 The relatioiMihip doe* not hold for some of the African countriw which ?!nerd*ott 

Aova. as mttdi as the hig^xly industrialized countries, but their'enrobnents in higher education are proporotaia y 
extremely small. 

2 Source. Fifth Report of the Estimate Committee— Grams to Univetsities and Calces (UK, July, 1965 )* 

3 The Presadenf 8 Sdcncc Advisory Committee Report on Manpower Needs m Seunee and Ted uwh^ . 

4 It is wofdi tecaBiog that according to the the Indian 

stud^ in government colleges at that time was about Rs. 350 pct y«r uiif^ 

roomily tetf^nes hi^w than what we spimd today. As against this fisfl in the cost per stiKlent, the enrolmaat m gn 
5 ducation has increased neauiy a thousand-fold. 
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io.li. i’He industrialized countries laave 
a mucn higher UiNJb' per capita and thus 
can, and do, invest m education and ii-seaicn 
on a scale Higher by orders ot magnituae 
tnan tne undexHindustriaiized parts of me 
world. ^ A hig^y industrialized country 
needs ior the huiit ol its scientists and en¬ 
gineers a mucn Higher level of education 
and trainmg iHan aoes an under-industriali¬ 
zed country. At tHe present level of our 
national economy the eaucation of a vast 
majority ol scientists and engmeers cannot 
be at the level reached by the highly indus¬ 
trialized countries. However, when it comes 
to postgrauuaie studies and researcn, and 
the training of those who will become leauers 
in their prolessions, tne standard ol attain¬ 
ment must bear international comparisons, 
r'or our best we must aim to provide tne 
best education according to miernationai 
standards. The only way this can be none 
IS tnrougn a most careful selection of sub¬ 
jects for advanced study and research, selec¬ 
tion ol the most able students for such cour¬ 
ses, and by building a small number of 
centres of excellence and assigning to each 
of these resources exceeding a certain criti¬ 
cal size. These centres will determine the 
general tone of scientific work in the coun¬ 
try and would serve as ‘growing points’ for 
excellence. 


16.12. It may be of interest to pursue a 
little further the connection between nation¬ 
al productivity and investment on education 
and research. That there is a close inter¬ 
connection, a coupling, between them is 
apparent from a glance at Table 16.7 
appearing later in the chapter. It is also 
vividly brought out by charts on pages 394 
and 395. The relationship is essentially an 
expression of the fact that the modern world 
is science and technology based. However, 
It is not to be interpreted as a simple cause- 
and-eifect relationship. A country would 
not automatically become prosperous by 
merely ploughing in more money into edu¬ 
cation and research. In fact it could also 
have the opposite effect. What the rela- 
tioiiship implies is that science education 
and research of the right type and geared 
to national needs will lead to a rise in pro¬ 


ductivity. The incresesed productivity in 
its turn would provide more resources for 
science and research, and thus will be 
generated the rising (S-T-P) spiral of 
science, technology and productivity. 


16.13. It is unfortunate that India today is 
almost ax tne bottom end of the ladder of 
GJMP per capita, as also of the ladder of per 
capita expenditure on education and re¬ 
search. Tne Indian expenditure on educa¬ 
tion from primary to higher, and research 
and development, is about Rs. 15 per capita 
per year: it is about 3 per cent of the GNP. 
The corresponding figure for the USA is 
Rs. 2,000 (at 10 per cent of the GNP). By 
the end of the century the per capita 
Indian expenditure on education and re¬ 
search, on most optimistic projections, may 
go up to Rs. 200 per year (at constant 
prices)—this would be as high as nearly 
ten per cent of the per capita GNP at that 
time. The corresponding figure for the USA 
is likely to exceed Rs. 10,000 per year. The 
big gap of today would become far bigger in 
the coming decades. Even if we cannot 
foresee all the far-reaching consequences 
inherent in such a situation, the moral for 
us is plain. In the utilization of our scienti¬ 
fic manpower, we must strive our utmost to 
achieve high efficiency—^higher even than 
liiai of the industrially developed countries, 
if we can. As the number of competent 
scientists and technologists available at 
any time is severely Ihnited, hard and 
sometimes unpleasant choices have to be 
made between alternative programmes 
and courses of action. This cannot be 
evaded—it is inherent in the very nature 
of things. There is no place for com¬ 
placency, but equally none for los¬ 
ing heart or being swept off the feet. The 
one thing that is supremely necessary in an 
age of rapid change and radical innovation 
is that we determine our priorities and pro¬ 
grammes in education and research on the 
basis of hard ‘indigenous’ thinking and 
needs, and not follow the fashion set by 
other countries whether highly 'advanced* 
or not so advanced. For instance, if we set 
as a goal to produce as many doctorates in 
physics as the USA is doing currently, it 
wdll be senseless not only because it is 


I Thus, for example, the US expenditure on higher education was 0-26 per cent of the GNP in 1900 . It rose to 1*23 
per cent in i 960 . The expenditure, per vear per student, in higher education rose from $ 574 in 1930 to $ 1,747 in 19^ 
(at current prices). The increased cost accounts for rise in salaries of teachers, better staff-student ratio and improvement 
in general facilities. (F. Machlup, Production and Dtstribution of Knowledge in the U.S.t Princeton University, 1 ^ 2 , p. 78 ) 
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impossible of attainment in the foreseeable 
future, but because of its irrelevance to our 
needs and aspirations.^ 

16.14 If science is to be pursued with full 
vigour and zest ana is to become a mighty 
force in the Indian renaissance, it must 
derive its ‘nourishment’ from our cultural 
and spiritual heritage and not bypass it. 
Science must become an integral part of our 
cultural fabric. It is possible that when 
science takes root in the native soil, and is 
no longer an exotic plant, its growth pat¬ 
tern may be visibly influenced by those fea¬ 
tures which have been characteristic of 
Indian philosophic thought and civilization. 
Part of the science "fashion’ may be set oy 
us reflecting Indian ethos and value judge¬ 
ments. Let us also remember tlmt thinkin g 
eind creativity have a considerable element 
of the ^econscious. AU is not well with the 
way science has developed in the western 
world (or rather the ‘northern world*). 
There are people who are seriously perturb¬ 
ed by the imbalance between the growth of 
science and awareness of the true interests 
and welfare of mankind as a whole. Know¬ 
ledge and wisdom, power and compassion, 
are out of balance. Max Born, one of the 
greatest physicists of our time has given 
expression to these fears and doubts thus; 
Though I love science I have the feeling 
that it is so much against history and tradi¬ 
tion that it cannot be absorbed by our civili¬ 
zation. The political and military horrors 
and the complete breakdown of ethics which 
I have witnessed during my life may be not 
a symptom of an ephemeral social weakness, 
but a necessary consequence of the rise of 
science—which in itself is one of the high¬ 
est intellectual achievements of man. If 
this is so, there will be an end to man as a 
free, re^)onsible being. Should the race not 
be extinguished by a nuclear war it will 
degenerate into a flock of stupid, dumb crea¬ 
tures under the tyranny of dictators who 
r^e them with the help of machines and 
electronic computers*^. 

Science Education 

16.15. While science is expanding at a tem- 
fic pace, till very recently even in the (du- 
cationally advanced coimtries, little atten¬ 
tion was paid to any serious improvement 


and innovation in the teaching of science and 
mathematics. In particular, school and col¬ 
lege mathematics has been grossly out of 
date, in content as well as in method and 
approach, and takes no account of the pro¬ 
found di^veries made duriz^ the last 100 
years or more. In the last decade the US 
National Science Foundation, as also the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences and the Acade¬ 
my of Pedagogical Sciences, have made a 
pioneering contribution towards initiating a 
‘revolution’ in the teaching of science and 
mathematics. A significant contribution has 
also been made by the Nuffield Science Foun¬ 
dation which has developed new curriculum 
materials at the school level The movement 
is now spreading to many countries. Fortun¬ 
ately for the entire process of improving 
school and college science and mathematics, 
top university teachers and researchers have 
become directly involved in this process. The 
contribution of Professor Jerrald R. Zacha- 
rias of the M.I.T., Boston, will, for instance, 
ever remain memorable in this field. 


16.16. In this context it is important to 
recognise that science is becoming increas¬ 
ingly complex and abstract. The new deve¬ 
lopments in physics and mathematics make 
altogether novel demands on abstraction and 
conceptualization of nature. Referring to 
the progress in theoretical physics during 
recent years, P.A.M. Dirac oteerves: ‘Her 
(Nature’s) fundamental laws do not govern 
the w^orld as it appears in our mental picture 
in any very direct way, but instead they 
control a substratum of which we cannot 
form a mental picture without introducing 
irrelevancies.... This state of affairs is very 
satisfactory from a philosophical point of 
view, as implying an increasing recognition 
of the part played by the observer in him¬ 
self introducing the regularities that appear 
in his observations, and a lack of arbitrari¬ 
ness in the ways of nature, but it makes 
things less easy for the learner of physics. 
Like the fundamental concepts {e.g., proxi¬ 
mity, identity) which every one must learn 
on his arrival into the world, the newer con¬ 
cepts of physics can be mastered only by 
long familiarity with their properties and 
uses.’ 


The ■» the USA exceeds the output of M.Sc.s in our count 

ine ntunoer of new Ph. Ds. in physics in the LSA was about 700 in 106 ^' and the total of Ph n rkftvc<r.;*,a a- 

» ««<> tj-ooo by .970.^taX 


1 1920 

every 12 years. 

2 Bulletin of the Atomie Scientists^ Feb. ij>6S. 
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16.17. All this emj^asizes the need from 
the earliest stage of science education for a 
proper understanding of the basic principles 
and the process of scientific abstraction and 
creative thinking. It must communicate to 
the pupils a feeling for discovery and crea¬ 
tivity, and a realization that science is open- 
ended and man’s greatest intellectual enter¬ 
prise today. And what is more important, 
this enterprise is rooted in man’s highest 
aspirations and deepest motivations, and it 
stresses co-operation above competition. 
Science teaching at all levels has to be 
creative teaching. It also means that a 
deliberate effort should be made to develop 
in the pupils the habits of concentration and 
contemplation. If the quality of education 
has to be improved, something will have to 
be done to each of the millions of individual 
pupils: and this emphasizes the importance 
of activising and renovating every individual 
teacher. The magnitude of the problems we 
face is truly immense. 


16.18. Expansion of Enrolments: Supply of 
Teachers. In recent years, and more so 
since independence (1^7), the number of 
young people graduating in science and 
technology in India has been increasing 
rapidly.* This is a welcome trend. It re¬ 
presents a growing awareness and desire for 
education in science and science-based 
courses. It is also stimulated by the larger 
possibilities of profitable employment open 
to graduates in science and technology. The 
number of people who received B.Sc. degrees 
in science subiects in 1963 was 31,638 as 
against only 9,628 in 1950. The correspond¬ 


ing figures for engineering and technology 
are 9,227 and 1,660 and for agriculture (in¬ 
cluding veterinary science) 4,872 and 1,100 
respectively. The number of doctorate de¬ 
grees in science and technology has increas¬ 
ed during this period from about 100 to 
540. 

16.19. Let us see how these outputs com¬ 
pare with the total population in the rele¬ 
vant age groups. It is sometimes helpful in 
discussing manpower problems, and malting 
international comparisons, to view the out¬ 
put (and also the input) as a percentage of 
the corresponding age group. The average 
age at which the B.Sc. degree in science 
subjects is taken is about 20 years. This 
may be regarded as the median age and 
the age distribution is likely to have a vari¬ 
ance of about a year. The M.Sc. degree in 
science subjects is taken at about 22 years, 
and the first degree in engineering and tech¬ 
nology at about the same age. It may be 
noted that as regards the total duration of 
the course after completion of secondary 
education, it is our M.Sc. degree in science 
which should he eqtuite>i to the first degree 
(Bflchelor^s degree) in engineering^ techno¬ 
logy and agriculture. The average age at 
which a doctorate deeree is received may 
be taken to be about 26 years, but the vari¬ 
ance in the age distribution will be much 
more than for the bachelor’s degree. 


16.20. The actual number of degrees 
awarded in 1950 and 1963, expressed as per¬ 
centage of the corresponding age group, are 
given in Table 16.1. 


I Science teaching in India firet h^n, >t seems, in the Calcutta Hindu CoDege rwhich later became the Presidency 
College) founded in 1817 due to the inititativc of Raja Rammohan Rov. It took a hundred vears before serious postgraduate 
woric and research started in the country. An outstanding event was the establishment of the Calcutta University College 
of Science under the leadership of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 


The scientific revolution started in Western Eurooe some three hundred years ago, but it is less than a hundred years 
that teimee found a im>t>er home in the universities of the Western world. In 1858 Midhael Faradav urged : *As a brandi 
of leacntnR, men arc beginning to recognize the right of science to its own particular place; (but) now the fitness 
of unit^ity degrees in science is under consideration, and many are taking a high view of it, as distinguished from literature, 
and think that it tmy well be studied for its own sake, i.e., a= a proper exercise of die human intelligence, able to bring into 
action uid develooinent all poWCTs of the mind’. (Proc^ings of the Royal Institute, London, 1858 ). 


The Indian Edueatum Commission Report of 1882 records that in that year ,in all subjects, 266 Badielor’s degrees and 40 
Master’s degross were awarded. Incidentally, the ftnJure rate at the Bachelor’s examinations at that time was about 
the same as genetdly {nrevailii^' in India today : it was about 60 per cent. 


As a sharp renunder of the relative backwardness of Indian education it may be noted that in the year 1880 in the USA 
> 2,896 Badidor^ vul first tnofesskmal degrees, 879 Master’s or second professional degrees, and 54 Doctorate or equivalent 
denees were awarded. The U.S, population in 1880 was about 50 million (F. Machlup : Production and Distributum 
^Knowledge m the Umttd Stata, Princeton University, 1962 , p. 91 .), 
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TABLE i 6 - 1 . DEGREES AWARDED IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN 1950 AND 1963 


D^rees Number of degrees P^enta^ of the Avei^e 

awarded coorespicHidmg age- (i±m- 




1950 

1963 

group 

1950 

1963 

pound) rate 
ofsivwth 
per year 

B,Sc. . 


9,628 

31*638 

014 

0-37 

9*6% 

M.Sc. . 

. 

861 

4*478 

0-013 

0-055 

13*6% 

(exdtxiing Mathematics) 

M.A/M.SC. (^hematics) .... 

. 


x»857 

0-004 

0-023 

16*6% 

BadMlor’s degree in Tedioology (Engineering and 

other subjects). 


1,660 

9*2X7 

0-026 

O-Il 

14* 1% 

Itedidor^s degree in Agwulmre and Veterinary Science 


1,100 

4*872 

0017 

OC60 

12-1% 

Docfiocace d^cee in Sdeace and Tecluu>log>’ 


100 

540 



J3'9% 


Swee. - Uaivewity Grants GCTmpisBioOa University Devrlopment in India 1964-65. 


The output of M.Scs. in dilterent 
ed^ice subjects in Indian universities since 
is given in Table 16.2. It may be noticed 
the current output of M:Sc. in our 
coembry is less than the output in the USA 
of doctorates in science and technology. The 
number of doctorates in science and engi¬ 
neering awarded in the USA rose from 400 
in 4920 to 6,d00 in 1960 and is expected to 
exceed 13,900 by, 19^70. This implies a doubl¬ 
ing every twelve years. The current out¬ 
put of graduates in science and technology 
in the USA is about four per cent of the 
relevant age-group—^it is atout equally di¬ 
vided between the two fields. The percen¬ 
tage for the USSR is nearly the same, but 
the proportion of engineers is far more than 
scientists. 

Apart from improving the standard 
of the postgraduate courses, the postgradu¬ 
ate enrolments in science and mathematics 
would need to be expanded several fold in 
the coming decades to meet the demands of 
.rapidly expanding secondary and higher 
education and of research and industry. We 
etivisaae an annual rate of increase of about 
10 to 15 per cent. This would mean, that 
at the end of two decades, the numbers 
would be about ten times the present enrol¬ 
ments. To achieve such a large-scale ex¬ 
pansion without diluting standards in the 
process is an extremely difficult task. It 
will reouire bold action and careful plan¬ 
ning. It will need » massive financial sup¬ 
port (including foreign exchange compo¬ 


nent) for the construction and equipping of 
new laboratories, and a most energetic and 
determined effort on the part of aU concern¬ 
ed to recruit and train the teaching staff. 
The recruitment of new teachers every year 
will have to be at the rate of some 20 per 
cent of the current strength in order to meet 
the demands of increasing enrolments, pre¬ 
sent shortages, and replacements due to re¬ 
tirement and other causes. This places a 
special obligation on the Centres of Advanc¬ 
ed Study and other quality departments and 
institutions. Through proxision of liberal 
scholarships at the postgraduate and research 
level and other incentives, it should be en¬ 
sured that at least a half of the output of 
the Centres join the teaching profession. 
The Academic Planning Board which we 
have elsewhere* recommended to be set up 
in every university, should assume a special 
responsibility for advanced planning of the 
requirements of academic staff: it shmild 
keep in touch with the relevant centres of 
advanced study, and wherever possible to 
preselect would-be staff members and ar¬ 
range for their special training. There is 
always a scarcity of outstanding per^ns in 
any profession, mid if anything it is more 
accentuated in science and mathematics. 
The top ranking professionals are the na- 
tionVt most precious asset,-, imd cveij^hing 
nossible should be done to use tbesn to the 
best advantage of the country. An institu¬ 
tion which has an outstanding staff should 
be encouraged to organize short-period soe- 
cfal courses (from a few weeks to months) 


I See Chapter Xm. 









TABLE 16 2. OUTPUT OEM. Sc. s (1950 to 1963) IN BASIC SCIENCE SUBJECTS 



Source. Basic Facu and Figures^ University Grants Commission. 
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to which selected students (and also tea¬ 
chers), from other parts of the country 
would be invited. Also, it would be a dis¬ 
tinct advantage if some of the distinguished 
teachers of our university spend a part of 
dieir time (say, a couple of months in a 
year) at other universities interested in 
their line of speciality. We imderstand that 
the UGC has a scheme for exchange of tea- 
diers. We recommend that the scheme bo 
enlarged in scope and an adequate financial 
support given to it. 

16-23. We have in an earlier chapter ex¬ 
pressed our strong support of the concept 
amd scheme of the Centres of Advanced 
Study. In this programme valuable 
assistance has been provided by the 
USSR through UNESCO. Some of the 
Centres have made commendable pro¬ 
gress, but there are many where we 
are not wholly satisfied by the progress 
made so far. We understand that this 
matter is under special review by the 
UGC. If the Centres of Advanced Study 
are to fulfil their role in setting standards 
of teaching and research, and in the train¬ 
ing of future teachers, it is essential that 
the level of the academic staff at the Cen¬ 
tres is of the highest quality. It should, 
wherever possible, include some persons of 
international standing to provide inspira¬ 
tion and leadership. It will be most desira¬ 
ble to provide a number of visiting p>x)fessor- 
ships on contract appointments for a period 
of two to three years. It may be a distinct 
advantage to have an all-India Committee 
constituted by the UGC to make offers of 
visiting professorships. Under this scheme 
we could invite some of the internationally 
famous Indian scientists at present working 
£d>road as well as distinguished foreign 
scientists. Their pay scales and other condi- 
ttons of service, including provision of resi¬ 
dential accommodation, will have to be fix- 
at a suitable level. The professors under 
tlie scheme would be assigned to universi¬ 


ties in consultation with them. To begin 
with, the number of such visiting professors 
could be limited to about fifty in all science 
subjects including mathematics. 

16.24. Regional Imbalances in Science Edu¬ 
cation. In the context of expansion of sci¬ 
ence education it is important to draw at¬ 
tention to the wide variation as regards fa¬ 
cilities amongst the different States in the 
country. In this connection, attention is 
invited to Table 16.3 and the chart on page 
301. It will be seen therefrom that the enrol¬ 
ment in science courses, expressed per unit 
of the total population is the highest in the 
southern States. The lowest is in the State 
of Rajasthan: it is about 500 per million of 
the population as compared to the highest 
figure of 2,200 per million in Kerala. Thi.s 
regional imbalance in science education and 
even more so in technology is a matter oi 
serious concern. It has a direct effect on 
the pace of industrial development. Deli¬ 
berate efforts should be made to raise the 
enrolments in science and technology in 
States in which it is at present substantially 
below the all-India average. Also, it is im¬ 
portant that there is an adequate matching 
between the industrial and agricultural de¬ 
velopment and potential of a region on the 
one hand and the availability of facilities 
for education in science, technology and 
agriculture on the other. The univer¬ 
sities can and should play an increasingly 
significant role in the general development 
of the region in which they are located; and 
this is particularly important for universf- 
ties situated in the less developed parts of 
the country. Bv suitably orienting their 
courses of study specially in science and 
technology, bv a careful selection of research 
nrojects, and by adequate stress on field 
Judies and extension work, the universit’O' 
can exert a powerful impact on the econo 
mic and cultural development of the region^ 
in their neighbourhood and of the covmtry 
generally. 


I xni, 
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16.25. Curricttluin RefomL There is an 
5 urgent need, in general, of revising drasti- 
, c^y the undergraduate and postgraduate 

curricula. The -UGC has brought out re¬ 
peats of its Review Committees in mathe¬ 
matics and other science subjects which 
give an account of the courses provided by 
the universities, and make specific recom¬ 
mendations for the improvement of curri- 
: ctfia. The Reports deal also with university 
research. The recent UNESCO studies, such 
as A Survey 0 / the Teaching of Physics at 
Universities (1965), prepared under the aus¬ 
pices of the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Physics, provide valuable in- 
fo^ation about the level and contents of 
university coiirses in some of the scientifi- 
caHy advanced countries, 

16.26. We would like 10 stress the extreme 
importance 01 held worx and envuonmeniai 
studies m biological and earth sciences. Tne 
study dt natmal and semi-natural plant 
population deserves special attention. It is 
relevant to the breeding of new crops re¬ 
sistant to plant diseases and climatic ex¬ 
tremes. A foreign botanist who recently 
visited our universities, while expressing 
satisfaction that many students were study- 
mg botany, renaarked that most of the sub¬ 
ject matter they learn in the university 
botany courses is absolutely useless to them . 
Ind^trial and agricultural applications of 
science subjects should be clearly and force¬ 
fully brought put and illustrated in terms 
of local industries and experience accessible 
to students. A frequent criticism of geolo¬ 
gical education in our country relates to 
la^ of adequate field training. The earth 
materials, processes and historical events 
should be observed in their natural associa¬ 
tions and in the field. Adequate time should 
be (tevoted to field training in an intensive 
way; and it should cover experience with 
the greatest possible variety of geological 
m|tterials and phenomena. Field training 
shbuld be continuous over a period of at 
le 2 ^t two months in a year. It would be an 
adVtotage to link field training, wherever 
po$s^e, with work and programmes of the 
Na^nal Geological Survey. That would 
m^ke (the training realistic and useful. As 
z^gards museum collections, there is usually 
a ^)od set of foreign specimens but relative¬ 
ly little of Indian collection. Indian speci- 
meps could be readily prepared on the basis 
of an exchange service operating between 
our geology departments. Topographic and 
geolo^c maps of typical areas in India are 
also not generally available in most dejMrt- 
ments. Again, subjects like geochemistry. 


geophysics and geomagnetism and econq- 
inic geology are of great importance in the 
exploitation of the natur^ resources and 
should be emphasized in the training of 
geologists. In the field of biology, the study 
of micro-organisms and their role in medi¬ 
cine and agriculture deserves much more 
attention than is generally the case. Uni¬ 
versities and colleges should make full edu¬ 
cational use of museums, public botanical 
gardens and zoos and scientific and indus¬ 
trial institutions. 

16.27. It is important that in our physical 
science departments a proper balance bet¬ 
ween experimental and theoretical aspects 
is maintained. For instance, it is quite com¬ 
mon for physics departments to do a lot of 
theoretical work without any reference to 
or contact with experimental work in the 
same field, Special and urgent attention 
should be paid to the development of expe¬ 
rimental physics and chemistry. In the 
field of chemistry studies in areas such as 
synthetic chemicals, fertilizers, pesticides, 
chemistry of natural products, petro¬ 
chemicals and synthetic fibres, pharma¬ 
ceuticals and dyestuffs should l:^ more 
practical-based and in close relation to 
industry. Astronomy and astrophysics also 
deserve special attention and support in 
view' of current developments of far-reaching 
importance. India’s contribution in this 
field has been out.stamiing. The name of 
M. N. Saha immediately comes to mind. 

16.28. Workshops in Science Departments. 
There should be well-equipped workshops 
in ever>' college and university department 
of science. Students should be encouraged 
to learn the use of workshop tools and get 
acquainted with some of the essential la¬ 
boratory techniques and practices e.g., glasjs- 
blowing, metal work, carpentry, coil wind¬ 
ing, photographic techniques and making of 
projection slides, soldering and welding, 
electrical circuitry and wiring; and general 
maintenance and repair of mechanical and 
electrical equipment used in laboratories. 
This training would be specially useful to 
those of them who become teachers. It will 
help them to carry out ordinary laboratory 
repairs and to improvise and fabricate sim¬ 
ple apparatus. The workshops should work 
far more intensively than is usually the 
case. It would be desirable to permit their 
use by industrial workers enrolled for even¬ 
ing and correspondence courses. 

16.^. Practical Work. In connection with 
e^erimesitid work of urader^aduate and 
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jpostgr^i^Date atu^Dnts, sMcial attention needs 
to be pwd to improve the quality of practi¬ 
cal ^prU anti to integrate it with the learn¬ 
ing oj thepr^. It would be of good value to 
provide, %ecially at the postgraduate stage, 
a short course in basic laboratory techniques 
and wor^hop practice. A certificate of 
workshop training could be issued to stu- 
d^ts who reach a certain level of profici¬ 
ency. 3tudehts in all science subjects should 
have ^ome knowledge of the theory of errors, 
basic statistical concepts and statistical de- 
of experiments. It is widely felt that 
tjer^nal practical examinations as general¬ 
ly cpii^ucfed hardly serve any useful pur¬ 
pose. these should be dispensed with and 
replaced by assessment of the students’ per¬ 
formance in the laboratory throughout the 
academic year. The evaluation should be 
completed every term by the teacher in 
charge of practicals: and a satisfactory 
performance should be an essential require¬ 
ment for taking the terminal (written) exa¬ 
minations. 

16.30. Inter-di.scipUnary Studies. As 
pointed out earlier in Chapter XII, there is 
an urgent need to introduce an element of 
flexibility and innovation in the organiza¬ 
tion of our courses for the Master’s degree 
because several border-line and inter¬ 
disciplinary subjects are rapidly developing 
as areas of major study and research. In 
this context, and also apart from it. it would 
be useful to provide, in addition to our pre¬ 
sent ‘one subject’ M.Sc. courses, combination 
courses consisting of. say, one major subject 
and one subsidiary or contextual subject- 
For instance, combination courses in mathe¬ 
matics and physics, chemistry and geology, 
life sciences and physics, mathematics and 
economics, would be of great value and in¬ 
terest. Such courses should be organized 
jointly by the departments concerned. It is 
important to break the prevailing rigidity 
and deadening uniformity, as also the bar¬ 
riers between departments within the same 
university. 

16.31. It will be a great advantage if major 
departments in life sciences have on their 
academic staff a small number of physical 
scientists (including mathematicians) spe¬ 
cially selected for their interest in the study 
of biological phenomena. The physical 
scientists could on deputation from their 
parent departments: and there could be also 
joint appointments betvreen two depart¬ 
ments. Similarly, selected members from 
departments of life sciences could be on de¬ 
putation to departments of physical scien¬ 
ces. Again, science departments, specially 


physics and mathematics, will benefit im¬ 
mensely by close association with engineers 
with research interests- A course, say, in 
electricity and magnetism, electronics or 
material science, if given jointly by physi¬ 
cists and engineers can be most stimulating 
and ^effective. The need of the day is to 
bring science and technology closer together 
in our educational system. As J. A. Strat¬ 
ton (former President of the MIT, Boston) 
has observed: ‘there could be no greater 
disservice to the cause of science and engi¬ 
neering than to set one against the other’ 
and thus cause a cleavage between the two- 

16.32. Special Courses. Apart from the 
regular two-year M.Sc- courses there is need 
to provide one-year courses, or of even 
shorter period, for specialized training in 
subjects relevant to present scientific, indus- 
trisd and other needs# These courses could 
be provided by selected science and techno¬ 
logy departments in universities, engineering 
and agricultural institutions or the National 
Laboratories. An illustrative list of such 
courses is given below: 


Initial qualification 
B.Sc. degree 


Agricultural Chemicals 

Antibiotics 

Bacteriology 

Biochemiral Techniques 

Electrochemistry- 

Electronics 

Elementary Applied Optics . 
Fisheries 

Forest & Forest Products 
Genetics 

Insect & Pest Control 
Instrumentation (General) 
Isotope Techniques 
Laboratory^ Techniques 
(General) 

Metallurgy 
Mineral Prospecting 
Plant Breeding 
Plastics 
Refeigeration 


Initial qualification 
M. Sc.or B.E. degree 


Quantum Eectronics 
Analytical Chemical 
Techniques 
Applied Mechanics 
Biophy'sics 
Coherent Radiation 
Computer Technology 
Dyestuff Technology 
Electron Microscopy 
Experimental Psydhology 
Geochemical Tedmiques 
Geophysical Prospecting 
Health Physics 
High Poly-mers 
History of Science 
Nutrition 

Operational Research 
Petrochemistry 
Environmental Sanitation 
Radiation Biology 
Rocket Technol<^ 
Seismic Studies 
Soil Physics 
Materials Science 
Semi-conductors 
Thermodynamics of 
Irreversible Processes 


16-33. The admission qualifications for 
these courses would be B.Sc., M.Sc., or first 
degree in engineering depending on the 
course: Those who successfully complete 
a course would be awarded a certificate (if 
the course is of a few months) or a diploma- 
Some of the courses may be suitable for a 
B. Phil, degree described below. 
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' 16.^. Fart-till^ EAoeaitlm in Scloice 
Subjects. As one of the important steps 
towards linking education with practical 
life, it would be desirable for universities 
ana engineering institutions to enrol quali¬ 
fied industrial workers for part-time educa¬ 
tion in science and technology through 
evening (or early morning) classes and cor¬ 
respondence courses. Apart from the usual 
diploma and degree courses, special certi¬ 
ficate courses to train precision mechanics, 
laboratory technicians and other skilled 
operators could be organized. There is a 
considerable shortage at present of labora¬ 
tory mechanics and middle-level technicians. 

16.35. A New Academic Degree. There is 
a need, in view of the rapid increase of 
scientific knowledge and development of 
border-line subjects, for the introduction of 
a new degree beyond the M,Sc. stage^. This, 
unlike the Ph D., would be essentially a 
degree by examination, though it may in¬ 
clude a short dissertation in lieu of a writ¬ 
ten paper. The course could include with 
advantage, on an optional basis, elements 
of pedagogy. The normal period for taking 
the degree would be two years, but in spe¬ 
cial cases exemption of a year may be 
granted. The degree may be called B. Phil 
as at Oxford (or M. Phil as at Yale). This 
degree should not be regarded as a neces- 
saiyr requirement for proceeding to the 
Ph,D., though in some cases it would cer¬ 
tainly be an advantage to take this degree 
first. It may be possible for some depart¬ 
ments which are unable to provide work up 
to tile PhJD. level to enrol students for the 
BPhil. It could be amongst other things a 
useful training for would-be teachers. It 
would also facilitate movement of research 
students from one university to another, 
completing B. Phil at one place and D.PhiI 
at another institution. 

16.36. Before we proceed to discuss prob¬ 
lems of university research we would like 
to refer briefly to the programme of summer 
science institutes and one or two other items 
of general interest. 

16.37. Summer Science Institutes. A pro¬ 
gramme specially designed for the improve¬ 
ment of science education at the secondary 
school and undergraduate levels relates to the 
organization of the summer science institutes 
initiated in 1963 by the University Grants 
Commission and the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training with the 
support of the USAID and the National 


Science Foundation (USA). The pro¬ 
gramme is directed towards the activisation 
and improvement of the subject-matter 
competence and scientific background of 
teachers of schools and colleges. The 
number of science institutes has increased 
from four in 1963 to more than eighty 
m 19^. About 6,500 school teachers and 
3,500 college teachers have so far 
attended the institutes. A striking 
feature of the summer institutes is that 
it brings together in active partici¬ 
pation school and college teachers, and lead¬ 
ing university professors. The programme 
of summer institutes is a major instrument 
in the country’s effort towards the improve¬ 
ment of science education in schools and 
colleges. The UGC and the NCERT have 
under consideration an extensive follow-up 
programme of the summer institutes with 
the support of the US National Science Foun¬ 
dation. 

16.38. Books in Science. It is unfortunate 
that most of the quality books in science ana 
technology even at the undergraduate stage 
are still very largely imported. All impor¬ 
ted books arc not quality books- A large- 
scale import of textbooks in science and 
technology 15 not only expensive and costs 
foreign exchange, but it is bad for our mtel- 
lectual morale. The country has the talent 
and other resources required to produce 
first-rate books, but it appears that what is 
lacking is determination and planned effort. 
The Inter-University Board and the UGC 
should take a lead in the matter so that by 
the end of the fourth plan most of the books 
required at the undergraduate level and a 
considerable number at the postgraduate 
level are produced whthin the country. It is 
important that learned and professional 
societies in the country lend active support 
and encouragement to the preparation of 
outstanding l^ks and monographs, and give 
high professional recognition to such work— 
it should enjoy a status accorded usually to 
research. 

16.39. Scientific Terminology. In this 
context a reference may be made to scienti¬ 
fic and technical terminology in the Indian 
languages. Such a terminology is necessary 
for the writing of science material and text¬ 
books in these languages. The Ministry of 
Education appointed, about five years ago, a 
Standing Commission on Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Terminology. The Commission works 
in close association with the universities and 
professional bodies concerned with scientific 
terminology. It has published standard 


I What is said here can also apply, mutatis mutandis^ to degrees in the social sriences. 
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glossaries in Hindi o£ scientific teinis re¬ 
quired at the school stage. In some science 
subjects glossaries have also been published 
for use at the first degree level. The Com¬ 
mission has followed the sound and practi¬ 
cal codes of adopting in Hindi and other 
regional languages the current English forms 
of international terms e.q,, names of units, 
chemical elements and compounds, as also 
mathematical signs and symbols. Scienti¬ 
fic and technical terms which stand for con¬ 
cepts are translated into Hindi and other 
Indian languages, every attempt being made 
to have the same word in different languages. 
What the Commission has recommended 
and done in relation to Indian languages is 
in accordance with the standard practice in 
almost all countries. The present interna¬ 
tional vocabulary of science comprises a few 
million items, and a very large part of it 
relates to chemical compounds and medical 
terms- The vocabulary is mainly based on 
a thousand Greek and Latin roots. For stu¬ 
dents of science, specially medicine, it is a 
great advantage to learn a couple of hundred 
frequently used Greek and Latin roots which 
serve as bricks for word building in science. 
We suggest that this should be made a part 
of the curriculum. L Hogben writes (The 


Mother Tongae, London 1964: ‘To use his 
emotionally neutral language of science in¬ 
telligently, and to add to its stock-in-trade, 
we do not need to be proficient in Greek or 
in Latin; but we do need to know a few 
hundred current roots derived from Greek 
words and a few hundred from Latin words 
with the meaning they now have by general 
consent in current speech. Unless we have 
such knowledge, we shall miss useful clues 
to meaning and we shall adopt or coin 
meaningless new words.’ 

Scientific Research 

16.40. Scientific Research and National 
Prosperity. In the modern world, scientific 
research constitutes a fundamental activity 
of a nation, vital to its progress, intellectual 
morale and well-being. The close inter¬ 
action between expenditure on research and 
development and the level of per capita 
GNP is annarent from a glance at Tables 
16.4 and 16.5. The figures for consumption 
of commercially produced energy per head 
of population provide a useful index of 
industrial development. Education and re¬ 
search are not only the fruits but also the 
seeds of industrial development. 


TABLE 16-4. EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND GNP C1960) 


Expenditure on research Consump- GNP 
and development (i960) tion of Dollars 

Qcymir\- commercially per capita 

• produced 

Percent Dollars per energy per 
of GNP capita capita (i960) 

(tons equi¬ 
valent coal) 


U.S.A. 

U.S.S-R. 

U.K. (19^1) 

prance 

Sweden 

Canada 

W. Germany 

Switzerland 

Nediexlands 

Norway 

Luxembourg^ 

New Zealand 

Belgium) 

Japwi 

Hungary 

Poland 

Auattalial 

Italy 

YuMivia 


Gtmai 

LelNUBoog 


India 

Piddittn 


Sotiree. Taken frtwn 


Underdeveloped Science in 


28 

78-4 

8-0 

2308-0 

2*3 

36*4 

2-9 

1146.0 

2-7 

354 

4 9 

2- 1 

27*0 

2-5 

1026-0 

1-6 

27-0 

3-5 

1408*0 

1-2 

21-9 

5-6 

1-6 

20-0 

3-6 

1115-0 

1*3 

20-0 

1-9 

1463-0 

^•4 

13-5 

2-8 

859-0 

0-7 

lO'O 

2-7 


0*7 

9*3 



0-6 

8-9 

2-0 

1317*0 

0‘S 

7*5 

4*1 

1030-0 

1-6 

6*2 

1*3 

404*0 

1-2 


2*5 


0*9 

5-3 

3*2 


0-6 

5'3 

2*2 

1239-0 

o*s 

1-8 

1*2 

623-0 

0-7 

1-4 

0*6 

0-9 

0-6 

223*0 

0-2 

0*4 

0*1 

198-0 

O-I 

0*3 

0*7 

138-0 


0*3 

0-3 

0*1 

0-3 

0*2 

200*0 

O* I 

0*1 

0*1 

69*0 

0*1 

o-i 

O.I 

54*0 


Underdeveloped Countries^ Stevan Dedijer, Mmerva, Autumn, 196^ 
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The current level of expenditure on re¬ 
search and development in India is about 
one rupee per capita, nearly 0.3 per cent of 
the GNP. It will be seen that India is al¬ 
most at the bottom end of the ‘international 
ladder’ of R & D effort expressed as a per¬ 
centage of the GNP. This will be seen in 
the chart on page 390, In making compa¬ 
risons between highly industrialized and 
under-industrialized countries, it should be 
remembered that, in poor countries, the 
GNP is not much beyond the level of bare 
subsistence; and the ‘surplus’ left after 


meeting the minimum needs of the people 
for food, clothing and shelter is a very 
small portion of the total GNP. 

16.41. Investment in Research. In an age 
characterised by science and technology 
research is almost a necessary precondi¬ 
tion for all kinds of human endeavour. In 
the industrially advanced countries the 
growth of investment in research and deve¬ 
lopment, and of manpower engaged in these 
activities, has surpassed all expectations. 
This will be seen from Table 16.5, 


TABLE 16. s. ESTI.MATED GROSS EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENl' (GERD) 
AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP), 1962 


United 

States 

Western 

Europe(‘) 

Belgium 

France 

FR 

Germany 

Ncther- 
linds .. 

United 

Kingdom 

GERD in National Currency (millions) 


.. 

6,625 

.430 

4 . 4*9 

860 

634 

GERD in $ US (millions oflBcial exchange 
rate) . 

I 7 > 53 i 

4.360 

133 

1,108 

1,105 

239 

1.775 

GNP at market price (•) in national 
currency (millions) 

557>590 


646,200 

356,300 

354,500 

48,090 

28,566 

GERD as % of GNP at madeet price 

hbb 


1*0 

1-5 

1*3 

1-8 

2*2 

Population (millions) 

187 

176 

9 

47 

55 

12 

53 

R and D expenditure per capita (ini 
$ U.S.) .... 

93*7 

24-8 

14.8 


20- 1 

20-3 

35 - 5 


* Belgium, France, Germany, Netlierlands, United Kingdom. 

• If GNP is taken at factor cost instead of market price, the ratios arc as follow^: 

United States 

Belgium .... ... 12% 

France. i*8*;o 

Germany . i' 5 *^o 

Netherlands . . . . . i‘7% 

United Kingdom. 


Source . The OECD (^server, Special issue on Science, February, 1966, n. ir. 


The total expenditure on research and 
development is between about 1 to 3 per 
cent of the GNP- It may also be pointed 
out that in some of the countries the re¬ 
search and development expenditure has 
increased nearly four-fold over the past 
decade. France spent 1.8 per cent of the 
GNP on research and development in 1962 
and it is expected to go up to 2.5 per cent 
by 1970. Also, over &e same period the 
number of people employed in scientific 
work and higher education is likely to be 
doubled. Such high rates of growth can¬ 
not obviously be sustained indefinitely. For 
example, in the USA during the last two 
years there has been a considerable slowing 
down of the R and D growth rate, but it is 
not certain whether it is only a temporary 


phase or an indication of an approach to¬ 
wards a state of equilibrium (saturation 
stage). Even highly industrialized coun¬ 
tries will find it extremely difficult to pro¬ 
vide for research and development a figure 
exceeding about 5 to 10 per cent of the 
GNP. 

16.42- Recently there has appeared a most 
valuable study on the measurement df re¬ 
search and development effort in Western 
Europe, North America and the USSft ([by 
C. Freeman and A Young, OECD, Paris 
1965). A particularly significant feature of 
the Freeman-Young study is an attempt to 
estimate what they call a ‘research exchange 
rate.’ In the usual comparison of research 
and development expenditure in different 
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cQtmtries» no account is taken of the 
fact that a given amount of money in 
one country does not generate the same 
research and development effort as in an¬ 
other country. In other words the official 
easchemge rote is likely to differ markedly 
from u^at may be called the research 
exchange rate. Freeman and Young are 
unable, on the basis of available data, to 
provide precise figures, but as a tentative 
estimate the ratio of the American to the 
Emopeam research and development costs 
is about 1.5 to 2. The American costs as 
compared to the USSR are nearly 3 times 
as high- 

16.43. It is interesting to observe that (in 
1962, the year to which the study relates), 
about 60 per cent of the total R and D ex¬ 
penditure by the USA was for military and 
space research. The corresponding figure 
for the UK was about 40 per cent, for West 
Germany 10 per cent, and still lower for 
Belgium and the Netherlands- 

16.44. We reproduce two tables from the 
Freeman-Young Report (Tables 16.6 and 
16.7)- These provide valuable insight into 
the structure and organization of research 


and development and underscore the con¬ 
nection between the percentage of the 
national income spent on research and de¬ 
velopment and the number of scientists 
and technologists expressed as a percent¬ 
age of the total population. If one of them 
is high and the other low it cannot but 
lead to inefficiency and wastage. To do 
more science we need more scientists. In¬ 
vestment on research and education are 
inseparable. For instance, in 1920, the total 
USA expenditure on research and deve¬ 
lopment was 0.1 per cent of the GNP; it 
rose to 0.5 per cent by 1940. The current 
figure exceeds 3 per cent. The total num¬ 
ber of professionally qualified scientists 
and engineers (engaged in all types of acti¬ 
vities including R & D) was about 0-6 per 
cent of the total labour force in 1940; the 
current figure is about 1.5 per cent and is 
expected to go up to 2 per cent by 1970. The 
Indian expenditure on R and D is 0.3 per 
cent of the GNP; and the total strength of 
scientists and engineers is only a few hun¬ 
dredths of one per cent of the labour force. 
(The number of qualified scientists and 
engineers is of the order of a hrmdred 
thousand). 


TABLE i 6 - 6 , ESTIMATED GROSS EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BY 
SECTORS OF economy: ( 1962 ) 

(in percentigcs) 


Perfbnnance 


Source of funds 



Business 

enterprises 

Higher Govcm- 

educstion ment and 
non-profit 

Business 

enterprise 

Higher 

education 

Govern¬ 
ment and 
non-profit 

United ^tes 

71 

10 

19 

35 

2 

63 

Western Europe.... 

59 

12 

29 

43 

•* 

57 

Bdgiam .... 

65 

13 

22 

63 


37 

Fnnce .... 

48 

14 

38 

30 


70 

West Gtmmny .... 

. . . 61 

20 

19 

60 


40 

The Ntidicfiaods 

. . . 60 

14 

26 

65 


35 

t7<fited Kingdim 

63 

5 

32 

36 


«4 


Edu.-«2. 
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TABLE i6 7 . ESTIMATED MANPOWER ENGAGED ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (ijte) 





Sdendste Other Total 

and personnel personnel 

engineers engaged on engaged on 
engaged on Rand D R and D 
RandD 

Total Total 

population working 
population 
(aged 
15 — 64 ) 

R&D 
personnel 
per 1,000 
population 

R& D 
personnd 
per 1,000 
wofking 
pqpufauioa 




Thousand 

full-time 

equivalent 

Thousand 

Thousand 

MiUion 

Million 



United States 




435.6 

723.9 

1 , 159.5 

186.6 

III .2 

6.2 

10.4 

USSR 

. (D* 



416*0 

623*0 

1 , 039*0 

220*0 

142*0 

4-7 

7*3 


(») 



( 487 - 0 ) 

( 985 * 0 ) 

(1,472*0) 



(6*7) 

(10*4) 

Western Europe . 




147*5 

370*8 

518*3 

176*1 

113-9 

2*9 

4*6 

Belgium 




8*1 

12*9 

21*9 

9-2 

6*0 

2*3 

3*5 

France 

. 



28*0 

83*2 

III*2 

47*0 

29*1 

2*4 

3*8 

Gennany 

. 



40.1 

102.1 

142.2 

54.7 

36.7 

2.6 

3.9 

The Netherlands 




12*6 

20*2 

32*8 

n *8 

7-5 

2*8 

4*5 

UK 

, 

, 


58-7 

152*4 

2II-I 

53-4 

34-8 

4*0 

6*1 


•(i) ‘Conservative’ estimates; ( 2 ) indudiog ‘projea* assumptions. 

iV.B. The popoladoa between tlie ^es of 15 and 64 is a sector capable of doing productive work, but, of course, a 
large proportion is not actually working in this sense. 


Universtty Research in Science 

16.45. We shall now turn to university 
research in science. It is unfortunate that 
we have less information about some essen¬ 
tial aspects of university research than 
about almost any other major aspect of 
education. This lack of information is per¬ 
haps both a cause and an e^ect of the 
relative neglect of university research 
within the framework of the nation’s re¬ 
search activities and education. We would 
like to stress that within the UGC organi¬ 
zation an important place should be given 
to a continuous production of objective in¬ 
formation, by the most advanced methods 
available, on university research in India 
and its impact on Indian society. Further, 
as science in its essential aqjects is univer¬ 
sal and supranational, in the formulation of 
a national research policy and its relation 
to educational policy it is important to 
TTiftko a systematic study and comparison 
with developments in other countries, and 
more significantly in the USSR, the USA, 
Jj^)an, and the People’s Republic of China. 

16.46. A major weakness of Indian educa¬ 
tion and research is the relatively very 
small part played by the universities in 
the sum total of Indian research which it¬ 
self is far smaller than what it should be 
in relation to our capabilities and needs. 


Before independence there was little pro¬ 
vision for and little attention paid to re¬ 
search in the universities. The Govern¬ 
ment took little serious interest and pro¬ 
vided hardly any encouragement even to 
the most outstanding of the scientists. In 
spite of all these diificulties some of the 
Indian contributions have been in the fore¬ 
front of world science; but this serves only 
to highlight the general paucity and lack 
of research atmosphere in the universities. 
A stage has now been reached when deli¬ 
berate support and encouragement of ad¬ 
vanced study and research in the universi¬ 
ties should become a fundamental goal of 
our national policy. This is central to the 
entire progress and development of science 
in the country. 

16.47. Research Function of Universi¬ 
ties. The research function of universities 
has many important aspects, and it has a 
powerful impact on the entire national 
life. Some major aspects can be summaris¬ 
ed as follows: 

(1) Production of Researchers, The uni¬ 
versity is the central place for the identi¬ 
fication of research talent. It produces all 
or very nearly all the researchers of the 
country. It gives them basic training in 
research. Thus, the quality of national re¬ 
search depends to a very large extent on 
the quality of universi^ research. 
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(2> Performance of Research. The uni¬ 
versities in educationally advanced coun¬ 
tries (but not in India today) do a very 
considerable portion of national researcn 
work, both in quantity and variety. The 
top leaders of science of a country are gene¬ 
rally in the universities or work in the 
closest association with them. 

(3) Quality of Teaching. Engagement in 
research work is a major pre-condition for 
creative teaching and stimulation of crea¬ 
tivity- 

(4) Production of Teachers. Since the 
universities produce their future teachers, 
and also for secondary schools, a developed 
research atmosphere in the universities 
has a direct bearing on the entire character 
and quality of teachers, and through them 
it influences the identification and develop¬ 
ment of their pupils. 

(5) Training of Leaders. Leaders and 
decision-makers in nearly all fields of na¬ 
tional life are now almost exclusively uni¬ 
versity trained. A major task of the uni¬ 
versities is to impart to the country’s 
future leaders an interest in the develop¬ 
ment of a scientific attitude in tackling the 
problems they are called upon to face in 
their work- 

(6) Consultative Function. Through its 
research function, the university staff can 
and does provide advisory and consultative 
services to other institutions engaged 
In research, production, decision-making, 
etc. This should be vigorously encour¬ 
aged in our country. 

(7) Research Policy. In most countries it 
is the universities which supply the majority 
of ad\’isory personnel for research policy 
bodies, including committees advising at the 
highest level of government. 

(8) Scientific Tradition. The university 
stsdS play a key role in the development and 
improvement of the scientific tradition of 
the country, and in the organization and de¬ 
velopment of a socially aware and active 
scientific community. The university staff 
perform this function through their con¬ 
tacts and communication with each other, 
and with scientists outside the university. 
Throu^ individual contacts and through 
student societies the teachers help to deve¬ 
lop scientific tradition and proper norms of 
behaviour in the students—the scientific 
commimity of the future. Scientific socie¬ 
ties of st^ and students in university de¬ 
partments and colleges play an important 


role in promoting research interest and 
creativity in the youth- 

(9) International Contacts. The academic 
bodies at a national level consisting largely 
of university scientists play a major role in 
promoting international contacts and under¬ 
standing which often extend beyond the 
domain of science. 

(10) Government and Universities. A 
healthy relationship between university 
and the Government is of vital importance 
in ensuring a balanced and fruitful interac¬ 
tion between Government and science 
generally. 

16.48. The creative scientists and engineers 
of a country are one of its most precious and 
also scarce assets. These should be so deve¬ 
loped as to generate a maximum ‘multiplier 
effect’. The ‘multiplier effect’ of a top rank¬ 
ing scientist is generally maximum in a uni¬ 
versity; working in a university he con¬ 
tributes not only to scientific research but 
also to the building up of new talent—^he 
serii'es as the focal point of inspiration and 
‘growing point’ of young creative scientists. 
It is important that more and more univer¬ 
sity people—that is teachers and students — 
should perform more and more research 
work and of a better and still better quality. 
As an ultimate goal every university teach¬ 
er in India should become a researcher, and 
every university researcher should become a 
teacher. Publication of quality research 
apart from good teaching ability, should be¬ 
come one of the basic criteria for advance¬ 
ment of teachers in their university career. 
Gifted students even at the undergraduate 
stage should be encouraged to participate in 
some form of research activity including 
field and project work and operational re¬ 
search type studies—special arrangements 
for the purpose could be made during vaca¬ 
tions. A certain proportion of the bright 
M.Sc. and Ph.D. students should spend also 
a portion of their time in teaching vrork, 
including participation in formal courses to 
undergraduate and postgraduate students. 
Also, wherever practicable, active scientists 
in the CSIR, AEG and other research insti¬ 
tutions outside the university system should 
be invited and induced to participate in 
teaching and research work, full-time or 
part-time, for short or long periods. Teach¬ 
ing stimulates research and creativity. It is 
a most fruitful and rewarding experience 

16.49. Academic Mobility. In the field of 
science at the postgraduate and research 
levels, we attach considerable important tQ 
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mobility of students (and also teachers) 
between universities as well as between 
universities and National Laboratories and 
other research institutions in the country. 
We recommend that it should be maae 
possible for selected postgraduate students 
to spend during their course work a term 
or two in another university or institution 
specializing in the subject of their interest. 
These students should be aw'arded grants 
to cover their expenses. Further, the UGC 
scheme of assisting teachers, research work¬ 
ers, and laboratory technicians to visit 
universities and research institutions for 
short periods (a few weeks to a few 
months) should be considerably expanded. 
The scheme is important not only for the 
professional advancement of the staff, but 
also for promoting cooperation between 
universities and research institutions. 

16.50. Team-work. The development of 
team-work is an essential condition for the 
improvement of the quality of university re¬ 
search- It is also a necessary condition for 
the development of a healthy research at¬ 
mosphere and research community within 
the departments and within the university 
system as a whole. Team-work must 
be real. It is a travesty of team-work 
and the spirit of research if the profesi- 
sor or the departmental head puts his name 
on every paper without his having contri¬ 
buted anything to the solution of the re¬ 
search problem. Unfortunately, this is not 
a rare thing in India. It should be a part of 
university research policy to eliminate ruth¬ 
lessly such spurious and paras!dc 'team¬ 
work*. Further, there should be placed a 
limit on the number of research students 
under the supervision of the head of a de¬ 
partment or any other teacher. Research 
students in a department should !iot be all 
assigned necessarily to the head of the de¬ 
partment or to professors only. Younger 
members of the staff, if otherwise qualified, 
Rhn tiTH be encouraged and given facilities to 
guide and supervise research. 

16.51. Qualifications for PhT>. Ekirolments. 
The qualifications for Ph-D. enrolment also 
need to be much more broad-based and flexi¬ 
ble than is generally the case. It should 
be ma(fe possible for an M.Sc. in a particular 
disdpliive to enrol for his doctoral w'ork in a 
department belonging to another discipline 
or faculty, subject to the approval of the 
h^kd of the department concerned. This will 
help the development of inter-disciplinary 
areas. We should also encourage research- 
imnded ^gineering graduates to go in di¬ 
rectly for Ph.D* in mathematics, physics and 


other science subjects—in such cases a post¬ 
graduate de^ee should not be insisted tmon 
as an essential requirement for proceeding 
to Ph.D. work, lliis will help in attracting 
more persons to engineering and technologi¬ 
cal research. 

16.52. Role of Mathematics. As pointed out 
earlier, it is almost inevitable that the gap 
between the scientific work in a develc^ing 
country and in an advanced country js large, 
but usually it is very much bigger in some 
parts of the spectrum than in others. How¬ 
ever, if a developing country is to put forth 
its best effort, and to sustain it over a long 
period of time, it must seek some areas of 
scientific enterprise where it can expect to 
stretch itself to the utmost and do something 
of world significance. Identification of such 
areas is not easy. It demands great insight, 
courage and imagination, but it is essential 
to the whole morale of a nations scientific 
endeavour. In this context a field of study 
which immediately comes to mmd is mathe¬ 
matics. 

1653. We cannot over-stress the impor¬ 
tance of mathematics in relation to science, 
education and research. This has always 
been so but at no time has the significance 
of mathematics been greater than today. 
The new revolution in science based on cy¬ 
bernetics ai^ automation wh'ch is likely lo 
be in full swing by the end of the century, 
may have an impact on men even greater 
than anything that has happened so far in 
human history. The cybernetic revolution 
would give a new importance ar.d role to 
mathematics. For these and other reasons, 
it is important that deliberate effort is made 
to place India on the 'world map of mathe¬ 
matics’ within the next two decades or so. 
Advanced centres of study in mathematics 
should be established at three o’* four uni¬ 
versities in the next five to ten years An 
obvious place for one such centre, we think, 
is the University of Madras and the Rama¬ 
nujan Institute of Mathematics. 

16.54. We would also recommend that at 
least one of the major depai*tment8 of ma¬ 
thematics in the universities is encouraged 
to take an active interest in exploring the 
possibilities Of programmed leammg in ma¬ 
thematics for upgrading the knowledge and 
understanding of school and college teach¬ 
ers. In this field we could use with great 
profit programmed texts produced abroid, 
especially in the USA. 

16.55. As an experimental project of great 
value and potenfiality for me growth of 
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mathematics in the country we suggest that 
one or two special secondary schools for 
pupils with unusual mathematical ability be 
set up in the near future. It would be a 
residential school, teaching mathematics as 
also other allied subjects and attached to a 
university with front>rank departments in 
mathematics and physical sciences. Here 
gifted young students would come in close 
contact with and be taught by university 
professors. This would give them a most 
stimulating and inspiring experience and 
promote actively the unfolding of their crea¬ 
tive abilities. 

16.56. We have suggested mathematics not 
only because of its intrinsic impox’tance, but 
also as it is relatively easier to identify 
young talent in mathematics than in other 
fields. It is generally admitted that there is 
no significant correlation between creativity 
and hi^ examination scores. Recently Sir 
John Cockcroft has thus summarised the in¬ 
fluences which are important in the develop¬ 
ment of the creative scientists. 

A childhood environment in which knowledge 
and intellectual effort are so highly valued for 
themselves that an addiction to reading and study 
is firmly established at an early age. 

An unusual degree of independence which, 
amongst other things, leads to discovering early 
that a student can satisfy his curiosity by per¬ 
sonal efforts. 

An early dependence on personal resources and 
on the necessity to think for himself. 

An Intensive drive that generates concentra¬ 
tion and persistent, time-ignoring effort in his 
studies and work. 

A secondary school training that tends to em¬ 
phasize science rather than humanities. 

High, but not necessarily remarkably high, in- 
telUgence.i 

16.57. Compiiter l^edmology. A special 
effort should be made by the UGC to pro¬ 
vide computation installations and training 
in programming on a selective basis in the 
universities. By the end of the fourth plan 
a good proportion of the universities should 
have basic computer facilities to serve the 
requirements of study and research m 
science, mathematics and social science^ 
Whereas general purpose computers should 
be widely available, sophisticated machines 
should be used on an inter-institutional 
collaboration basis. We suggest that 
the UGC appoint an expert committee 
to work out a ten-year programme for the 
supply of computers to universities. The 
possibility of setting up an advanced centre^ 


in this field for the study of computation 
theory, mathematical logic and numerical 
analysis may be examined by the iJGC. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
the USA in 19^ had about 15,000 electronic 
computers (equivalent IBM 7,090), and the 
number is increasing at the rate of 25 per 
cent per year. Some 1,500 of these cost more 
than $750,000 each. The UK in 1964 had 
some 1,000 computers. As for India, the 
number is less than fifty. 

16.58. The recent advances in electronics, 
as also developments in the fundamental 
theory and design of computers, have given 
a new impetus to the study of the mecha¬ 
nism of the brain and allied problems. It 
would be desirable to support ^lergetical- 
ly and develop one or two active centres 
for the study of brain and psycho-somatic 
phenomena, using modern techniques and 
also drawing upon past Indian experience 
in this field which even today in some ways 
is of great significance. 

16.59. Equipment. Scientific research is 

becoming increasingly complex, expensive 
and sophisticated, and it makes increasingly 
new demands on specialized, elaborate and 
costly equipment and instruments. As an 
illustration, let us take the case of chemical 
research. In our country, there are hardly 
any university laboratories of chemistry 
which are equipped with mass-spectro¬ 
graphs, digital computers, nuclear magnetic 
resonance apparatus (NMR), and so on; yet 
in advanced countries these types of instru¬ 
ments are in common use in chemical re¬ 
search. A recent report {Chemistry : Oppor¬ 
tunities and Needs, 1965) of the US National 
Academy of Sciences provides a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the state of chemistry in 
the USA. The report indicates that where¬ 
as the use of NMR appeared in less than 
one per cent of the articles published in the 
US Chemical Journals in 1958, the figure m 
1964 was 18 per cent. The digital compu¬ 
ters are now used in about 16 per cent of 
all articles. So rapid is the rate of develop¬ 
ment of science and the consequential obso¬ 
lescence of research equipment and instru¬ 
ments, that no country can really afford to 
base its research on any large-scale import 
of foreign equipment and hardware. The 
level of scientific research in a co^t^ is 
inevitably tied up with the level of its 
technology and industry._ 


1 Tfu School Science Mew, 1966 , p. 291 . 
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16.60. A factor of vital importance for an 
effective science programme at the uni¬ 
versity level is timely and adequate pro¬ 
vision of equipment needed for teacmng 
and research. Every effort should be made 
to fabricate equipment locally and only such 
items should be imported as are beyond 
our resources and ingenuity to produce in¬ 
digenously. Active measures will have to 
be taken to ensure efficient utilization of 
existing equipment. The UGC should devise 
some suitable machinery so that research 
equipment not in use in one university may 
be transferred to another where it could 
be put to good use. Also, facilities for fab¬ 
rication and repair of scientific equipment 
need to be considerably strengthened. We 
have already stressed the extreme import¬ 
ance of providing well-equipped worktops 
in universities and colleges. The UGC and 
the CSIR should actively encourage and 
support some of the universities and 
national laboratories to organize instru¬ 
ment calibration and repair services for 
general use of the universities. Training 
of laboratory technicians should receive 
high priority. 

16.61. It is necessary to highlight the im¬ 
portance of study and research in the field 
of laboratory design. It is not possible for 
individual institutions to undertake this 
work on any serious scale, but they all need 
it and will benefit from it The problem of 
laboratory design, and of libraries and edu¬ 
cational buildings generally is urgent and 
important, and it will assume even greater 
significance in the future in view of large- 
sea .e expansion and plans for improvement 
of educational facilities. We strongly re¬ 
commend that a special unit for this pur¬ 
pose be set up in the UGC or the Ministry 
of Education. Its function will be to orga¬ 
nize surveys and studies as may be neces¬ 
sary, to render technical advice to the uni¬ 
versities and other institutions and to act 
as a clearing house of information general¬ 
ly. 

16.62. Administratioii of Science Depart- 
meal^ Wherever we have visited the 
science departments of universities we 
have been seriously concerned about the 
heavy administrative load carried by the 
heads of departments. The work of routine 
administration and procurement of labora¬ 
tory equipment is often done at too heavy 
a cost to academic duties; and it is rather 
distressing to find that a good deal of time 
of firat-rate scientists is wasted on such un- 
prcNductive work. The administration of 
science departments needs to be radically 


reorganized, and without delay. The de¬ 
partments should not be loaded with ad¬ 
ministrative work except what is directly 
related to their functioning and is inescap¬ 
able. The heads of departments should 
have full authority with regard to procure¬ 
ment of scientific equipment and apparatus 
within their annual budget allocations. 
Adequate assistance for proper maintenance 
of accounts and general administration 
should be provided. The system of internal 
audit which has been introduced in some 
universities is certainly desirable in dealing 
with building construction and general 
stores, but it has hardly any utilit> in rela^ 
tion to the work of teaching departments. 
On the other hand it often leads to needless 
delay and irritation. 

16.63. We consider the question of admi¬ 
nistration of science departments of such 
importance and urgency that we are inclin¬ 
ed to quote at some length from a note 
given to the Commission by one of our most 
distinguished scientists: 

One of the greatest hurdles in achieving an 
uninterrupted flow of scientific work is the pre¬ 
sent proc^ure of obtaining sanctions throush a 
chain of officials which Include the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Accounts Office, the Asitistant Regi.s- 
trar, the Finance Officer and still higher autho¬ 
rities. Similarly, a research worker, who re¬ 
quires a plug point to be repaired, often wait^ 
for months helplessly chasing papers from on< 
official to another and makine: telephone calls to 
various persons from the engineer downward... 

It is a pity that the universities follow a penny¬ 
wise and pound-foolish policy in attaching so 
little value to the time of their top scientists.. 
Presently the head of a large science depart¬ 
ment is largely a glorified clerk, an accountant 
and a filler of forms. He is appointed to d 
teaching and research work but the general set-up 
around him is such as to lay a dead hand on 
both teaching and research. Those, who still 
manage to do something, do tt at the expense 
of their personal affairs and neglect of their 
families. 

16.64. If a science department is to make 
full use of its ressources, it is necessary to 
associate the staff with the administration 
and decision-making in the department. We 
have recommended elsewhere the establish¬ 
ment of departmental committees which 
should function in science departments also 
The committee should normally meet at 
least three or four times a year if not once 
every month. It should deal with the dis¬ 
tribution of available funds between teach¬ 
ing and research, choice of special equip¬ 
ment, admission of students sneciaDy 
the postgraduate and research levels, and 
should also be consulted informally regard¬ 
ing selection of academic staff. It would be 
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desirable to establish the committees by 
university ordinance or regulation. Its pro¬ 
ceedings should be submitted to the vice- 
chancellor for his information and the Exe¬ 
cutive Council. The university regulations 
should also provide for the delegation by 
the head (with the approval of the vice- 
chancellor) of such of his powers and res¬ 
ponsibilities as may be necessary from time 
to time. 

16.65. Pure and Applied Research. We 
should now turn to the subject of pure and 
appliM research. It is often stated that uni¬ 
versities should perform almost exclusively 
pure (basic) research, leaving applied re¬ 
search and development in all branches of 
science to other institutions. This belief is 
based on an image of university role and of 
research which prevailed among a minority 
of university teachers in the scientific world 
some decades ago. The universities, in the 
industrialized countries, as shown by the 
distribution of the national research poten¬ 
tial and programme, make a substantial 
contribution to applied research, and some 
of them to a small degree even in develop¬ 
ment research. Today with the advance of 
science and technology the distinction bet¬ 
ween pure and applied research—between 
a research scientist and a research engineer 
—has become artificial and in several fields 
ie.g., electronics) it has almost disappeared. 
The same individual may be working at 
one time on pure research and at another 
time on an applied problem. The difference 
between pure and applied work is one of 
motivation and goals, and not of techniques 
and creativity. In pure research, one is 
concerned primarily with gaining a new in¬ 
sight or discovery of new knowledge, 
whereas in applied work the objective is 
to meet some felt needs in industrial de¬ 
velopment or production: applied research 
usually carries a time schedule limit for its 
completion. We strongly recommend that 
applied work such as developing important 
new techniques (new for the country) or 
designing and fabricating special instru¬ 
ments or apparatus should receive proper 
recognition, and it should be made possible 
for such work to earn Ph.D. awards. Also 
it should be mentioned that whereas in the 
case of pure science a research contribution 
must bear international comparison to be 
of any value, the same is not equally valid 
in the field of applied science. In the ^se 
of pure research, the value of a contribu¬ 
tion in a particular field lies in the stimulus 
it provides to research in that field, but in 
the case of applied research, the value of a 
contribution lies in the stimulus it gives to 
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local development of instrumentation, pro¬ 
cesses and techniques. 

16.67. In this context it may be observ¬ 
ed that pure science enjoys almost every¬ 
where much greater prestige than appliM 
research; and if anything this is more ac¬ 
centuated in countries where science is 
comparatively a new thing. Unless special 
care is taken, pure research will tend to 
dominate, and drive out applied work. It 
seems that, left to itself, there is nearly al¬ 
ways a tendency for research (even in 
project-oriented laboratories) to become 
‘purer and purer’ unless there are strong 
counter-acting forces. This needs to be kept 
in view in the organization of research in 
technological institutions. These should 
place special emphasis on applied and in¬ 
dustrial research. 


16.68. In his discussions with us, profes¬ 
sor) P. M. S. Blackett particularly stressed 
the importance of applied research for a 
developing country like India. This neces¬ 
sarily implies close and intimate co-operation 
between research in the universities 
and engineering institutions, usefully em¬ 
ploying not only engineers but pure science 
investigators. The problems of industrial 
research need to be jointly tackled on a co¬ 
operative basis by staff in the universities 
and engineering institutions as well as those 
working in industry. There could and should 
be a movement of staff from universities to 
industry and vice-versa. Consultancy and 
advisory positions and even directorships in 
industrial concerns can be offered to aca¬ 
demic people. In West Germany industry 
has put up research institutions in colla¬ 
boration with some of the university de¬ 
partments, and they work together closely 
on many projects. This is worthwhile im¬ 
plementing in India wherever conditions 
and facilities are favourable. 


16.69. In the USSR, educational institu¬ 
tions work in close and active touch witii 
industry. A considerable amoimt of basic 
and applied research for industry is carried 
out in educational institutions (imiverslties 
and engineering institutes), and is paid for 
by industry. In certain specialize fields 
high grade industrial engineers and scien¬ 
tists work on part-time basis as professors 
in educational institutions. Also, it is quite 
common for postgraduate students to do a 
part of their research in industrial estab¬ 
lishments using industrial plant and faci¬ 
lities. 
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16.7(L Academician P. Kapitza has in a 
recent article stressed the flowing eemdi^ 
tions as essential for application of techni¬ 
cal and scientific discoveries to industry: 

moral and material conditians 
must l)e prendded for industry to learn and adopt 
new technology. Adopting a new technology 
means doing something that industry had not done 
bedore. introduction of new tedtoolmcy 

^reCmre. in the nature of a learning process 
fqr the indus:by. 

There roust be adequate preliminary training 
in fifee industry concerned before attempting to 
introduce new technology into it. 

Industry must not be overburdened with too 
many tasics and assignments. 

Effective learning of new technology by in¬ 
dustry is possible only in favourable material 
cireuxr^nces. 

It is essential to have carefully worked out 
programmes setting forth the procedures to be 
followed in carrying out application of new 
tedmology to Industry. 


‘Moral conditions’ for the co-operation of 
scientists with industry must be very favour^ 
able.i 


A survey has not yet be^ made shewing 
how in I^ia the univer^tiF research p<^ 
ter^ial is distributed alos^ basic, xi^nkh* 
orated ba^, and developmeiil re¬ 

search. It is essential that this survey he 
made as soon as possilde. Opa beghming 
in this direction diould'be made by nsa^fts- 
ing the surveys made in various hraziidbes 
of research in hkUan univessities asid by 
analysing the subject of Ph. D. theses Irom 
this point of view. 

16.71. £zpenditiire on Univenily. Be- 
seeech. We shall now turn to expenditure 
on university research in India. The total 
expenditure on research and development 
for the year 1963-64, the latest year lor 
which data is available, may be taken to be 
about Rs. 600 million, that about 0.3 per 
cent of the GNP. The figure involves a 
considerable margin of uncertainty, and in 
part it arises from an element of ambiguity 
in the definition of research and develop¬ 
ment. The expenditure incurred by the 
Central Government is given in Table 16.8; 
that by the State Governments is shown 
in Table 16.9. 


TABLE i6-8. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON DIFFERENT 
SECTORS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH (i 963 -€ 4 l 


SI. Rs. Pcrceot- 

No. Sector (in millions) 


1. Agcicoltme and Forestry . 

2. AiHOttl Husbandry, Fisheries and Dairy Researdi .... 

3. Scientific, Industrial and Technological Research .... 

4. Medkal Public Health and Forensic Sciences .... 

5. Irrigation and Power. 

o. Geological Survey. 

7. Atomic Energy . 

8. Eoonomica and Statistics . 

9. Archaecilogical Explorations and Anthropolcgicai Survey .... 

10. Railways. 

11. Defence... 

Total 


3 4 


47*01 

9*35 

17*95 

3*57 

I28*2X 

25*49 

26*71 

5*3* 

18*46 

3*67 

37* 81 

7*52 

127*54 

25*37 

ai*43 

4*26 

1*96 

0*39 

8* 13 

1*62 

67*60 

13*44 

502*81 

100*00 


Samree. Sdeau m Ir^uh CSIR» New Delhi, 1966. 


1 Eagfi^ ttaaMlation of Professes P.L. Kaphza's article publidied in KOMSOMOLSKAJA PRAVADA <£ 
20 January 1966. 
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TABLE i 6 ‘ 9 . KCPE>g)ITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENTINCURRED 
BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS IN 1963-64 


1. Agriculture and Forestry 

2. Animal Husbandry, Fisheries and Dairy Research 

3. Scientific, Industrial and Technological Research 

4. Medical and Public Health .... 

5. Irrigation and Power .... 

6 . Geological Survey 


Source, Same as for Table 168 


16.73. The expenditure on university re¬ 
search is obviously hard to estimate, because, 
apart from other things, there is an inhe¬ 
rent difficulty in separating expenditure on 
research from that on training. As a rea¬ 
sonable estimate, we should take the figure 
to be R:<, 200 million and it is likely to be 
le.ss. All the same, the figures demonstrate 
strikingly the fundamental weakness of the 
prt^sent structure of research expenditure 
in the country. University research receives 
far too small an allocation and if this is not 
radically corrected, the future of the entire 
research effort in the country will he in 
jeopardy. A comparison with a country 
such as the USA or the USSR is, perhaps 
hardly meaningful because lile scale of 
effort is of an altogether different order of 
magnitude. Still it is interesting to note 
that industrialized countries spend about 10 
per cent of the total research and develop¬ 
ment effort on university research. If we 
exclude defence expenditure, the proportion 
would be about 20 per cent. The Indian 
figure is very much less, but even this is not 
the most significant aspect of the situation. 
The more important thing is that in all 
educationally advanced countries the ex- 
ryevditurt* on university research constitutes 
about half of the total exnenditur*^ on hioh- 
er education. Akn about one-half of the 
time, on an average, of universitv teachers 
is devoted to research. It is this balance 
between teaching and research which lends 
to the universities their- peculi.nr strength 
and vitality. The percentage of total uri- 
v^ersitv expenditure devoted to re.«earch in 
our country is almost negligible. It i.s this 
imbalance which we must seek to redress as 
ouicklv as possible not only in the interest 
of university science but as crucial to the 
progress *»nd vitality of science in the 
country. We aro definitely of the \Me\v that 
bv the end of the decade, something like a 
Quarter of the total universitv expenditure 
should be devoted to research* 

16.74. It would he de.sirable that in the 


Rs. (in milUom) 


29-87 

5*78 

1-32 

I2-C9 

2-08 

3-20 


54-34 


early stages, the UGC makes separate allo¬ 
cations to the universities for support of re¬ 
search. A related matter of great impor¬ 
tance is the provision of foreign exchange. 
The centres of advanced study and major 
universities described elsewhere in the re¬ 
port would need an outlay of at least 50 
million dollars in foreign exchange spread 
over the next 10 years. A similar amount 
would be required for other institutions of 
science and engineering in the country. 
This would give a figure of a 100 million 
dollars over 10 years, i.e., $ 10 million per 
year. In terms of rupees this would amount 
to Rs. 7.5 crores per year. There is a seri¬ 
ous shortage of basic literature in science 
and technology In our libraries. The sup¬ 
ply of journals is inadequate and there is a 
large demand for back volumes of impor¬ 
tant periodicals. The expenditure on broks 
and journals alone would account for over 
a crore of rupees a year. 


Basic Research Outside the Universitiss 

16.75. We would like to draw special 
attention to one major problem in the field 
of basic research. At present there are a 
number of institutions in the country which 
devote almost their entire effort on univer¬ 
sity type of research but function outside 
the universitv system. These institutions 
almost invariably (because of personal ini¬ 
tiative and other factors'! succeed in secur¬ 
ing better salaries for their scientists, ex¬ 
pensive equipment and generally even more 
expensive buildings. Be that as it mav, at 
the present level of our resources it will be 
most unfortunate and short-sighted, almost 
suicidal, to organize fundamental research 
divorced from teaching. The real stren^h 
of the universities lies in that they combine 
teaching and research, but this they can 
do effectively only if adequate facilities for 
research are made available to them. The 
rime has now come when a serious effort 
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should be made to bring within the univer¬ 
sities, or at any rate to link intimately with 
them, institutions devoted to fundamental 
research but functioning outside the univer¬ 
sity system.^ This is necessary as much in 
the interest of growth of science in the 
country as that of the institutions themselv¬ 
es. Institutions engaged in fundamental re¬ 
search and isolated from universities lack 
the critical and continuing challenge t»f 
fresh and youthful minds and cannot last 
for more than a generation even under 
favourable conditions. As a matter of 
national science policy, unless there be very 
exceptional reasons, the setting up of spe¬ 
cial facilities and institutions for basic re¬ 
search separate from teaching should be 
avoided. 


and mathematics go abroad every year; and 
the same applies to postgraduates in engi¬ 
neering and technology from the IITs. 
Some of our outstanding people are also 
invited as visiting professors and several 
are offered appointments for indefinite 
periods in educational institutions and in¬ 
dustry abroad. All this has a side-effect 
which cannot be ignored. A considerable 
proportion—we have no precise estimates— 
of those who go abroad tend to stay indefi¬ 
nitely and a sizeable number accept foreign 
nationality. The migration is largely to 
the USA. The number of Indian scientists 
abroad who registered themselves with the 
CSIR during the last five years was about 
6,900 whereas those who returned during 
the same period was about 2,800. 


16.76. Also, due to the opening of too 
many research laboratories, the universities 
have been denuded of their senior teaching 
and research personnel. As Dr. H. J. 
Bhab^ pointed out in his address to the 
mating of the International Council of 
Scientific Union, a few weeks before hi^ 

tragic death, ‘-the attempt to fill senior 

posts by mature scientists from outside 
must inevitably lead to their being taken 
away from the only institutions which have 
scientists in seme measure, however inade¬ 
quate, in an underdeveloped country, name¬ 
ly, the univasities. It cannot be disputed 
that the cost of bidding the national labo¬ 
ratories on the lines followed by the Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific and Industrial Research has 
been the weakening of the universities bv 
the drawing away of some of their good 
people, which is their most valuable asset’. 

Brain Drain 

16.77, We would like to make a brief refe¬ 
rence to the problem of ‘brain drain’. 
It is most desirable for the health and pro¬ 
gress of science in our country that a small 
proportion of young talent gets an opportu¬ 
nity for advanced study and research 
world-famous centres abroad. The training 
and research fellowships, including teaching 
assistantships offered by several countries— 
by governments, universities, industries, 
private institutions and foundations—are to 
be welcomed. A large proportion of re¬ 
search students (some before and others 
after completing their Ph.D. work) from 
some of our leading departments of physics 


16.78. Those who go abroad generally ob¬ 
tain far better emoluments than available in 
the country, and in general also better re¬ 
search facilities. However, not all who 
go out of India are necessarily first-rate 
scientists, nor are they of critical importance 
to the country’s requirements. We recognize 
that the seriousness of the ‘brain-drain’ 
often exaggerated, but even so the probler.i 
Is of sufficient importance to merit a close 
and systematic study. Talent attracts 
talent, and even within a country this often 
leads to dangerous anomalies in the geogra¬ 
phical distribution of outstanding scientists 
and engineers. This is becoming quite 8 
serious problem even in the USA, 

16.79. A person with dominating research 
interests has a dual loyalty, as it were, to 
his subject and to his community. The &st 
pulls him towards the place where he gets 
the best ‘climate’ and opportunities for 
work, and the second pulls him towards his 
homeland to share and to improve the lot 
of those amongst whom he was born and 
nurtured. The weightage that an individual 
gives to these at times conflicting forces 
depends largely on his temperament, liis 
sense of values and social responsibility 
Education has an important role to play 
here. It should promote the sense of com¬ 
mitment to one’s people and social respon¬ 
sibility towards them, but in no narrow or 
chauvinistic sense. It should inculcate a 
deep sense of dutv towards the community 
in which one had the privilege of being 
born and brought up. One should regard 


insuwtions are ; Research Institute (Calcutta) ; Laboratories of the IscUan Assoemtioo for 
(^cutta) j^Tata Institute of Fundainenta] Researdi (fiem^y) ; Physical Research LabcuatotA 
(Ahmedabad), Birbal Sahni instimte (Lucknow); Mathematical Research Institute (Madm); R«nan Insfitwe (Bangalore^ 
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it as a part of good fortune if through know¬ 
ledge one could help one’s fellowmen in the 
pursuit of happiness and a worthwhile life. 


16.80. It may be pointed out that in recent 
years the migration of scientists and engi¬ 
neers between different countries is nearly 


all one-way—^it is a flow into the USA. 
^tween 1952-1963 this influx amounted to 
more than 4 per cent of the yearly* output 
of US graduates in science and engineering* 
It reached a peak of 8 per cent in 1957* 
Table 16.10 gives interesting information 
about migration of scientists and engineers 
to the USA. 


TABLE 16-10. MIGRATION OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS TO THE USA 


Countn' of last permanent residence Immigrants into the USA Immigrants as a parcentage of 1959 

(^Annual average 1956-61; output of science and engineer^ 

ing graduates 



Scientists Engineers 

Scientists 

and 

Engineers 

Scientists 

Engineers 

Scientists 

and 

Engineers 

1 ranee 

26 

56 

82 

0-5 

1*2 

0*9 

I R Germany. 

124 

301 

425 

6-0 

9 ' 8 

8-2 

Netherlands. 

34 

J02 

136 

7.9 

21*8 

15*3 

United Kingdom 

155 

507 

662 

2-6 

17'2 

7‘4 

Toiai. V£’i;.srKKN EtfRoiM- 

339 

966 

L 305 

2*5 

8-7 

5*4 

Austria 

24 

43 

66 


10-9 

7 * 0 ( 1 ) 

Greece ..... 

14 

50 

64 

3-6 

20-7 

10*2 

IreUnd . 

. 13 

32 

45 

4'7 

35-4 

9*3 

Italy . 

29 

42 

71 

0-9 

1-7 

3*3 

Norway ..... 

6 

72 

7S 

3-4 

23-8 

16*2 

.Sweden . 

S 

97 

ros 

z -3 

i6'3 

8*8 

Switzerland. 

3 H 

96 

134 

10-6 

22-4 

17*0 

.Am. EURori: including others) 

549 

1,684 

2,233 




t Anada ..... 

212 

1,027 

3,239 

12-5 

48-0 

32-3 

.Am. C'fs'TRiKs 

1,114 

3,755 

4,869 





j) Esrimatetl. 

Source. Scietuific Manpoi-jer from Abroad^ NSI' 62-34, Vi'ashington, and Resources of Sciaitific and Technical Personnel 
in the OaCD Area, OECD 3rd International Survey, Paris, 1963. 


16.81. The total number of forei^ citi¬ 
zens in the US colleges and universities was 
91,000 in the academic year 1964-65. Of this 
32,000 were students (46<< were under¬ 
graduates) and 9,000 were teachers or per¬ 
sons holding research appointments. Canada 
provided the largest number of foreign stu¬ 
dents (9,253) and India came second with 
6,813 students. The UK provided the largest 
number of faculty members and research 
appointments (1,1^), Japan stood second, 
and India third (1,002). The distribution 
of Indian students according to field of 
major interest was: agriculture 322, busi¬ 
ness administration 342, education 225, engi¬ 
neering 2,880, humanities 455, medical 
sciences 285, physical and cultural sciences 


I, 561, social sciences 690. The number of 
American citizens abroad in 1964-65 was 
22,000. Of this 18,000 were students (about 

II, 000 to Europe) and 4,000 faculty and 
administrative staff members*^ 


16.82. The UK Royal Society Committee 
which examined this question sometime 
ago reported that ‘the emigration of scien¬ 
tists has created some serious gaps in the 
scientific effort.’ Incidentally, we may 
point out that Japan has hardly any ‘brain- 
drain’ problem: the Japanese scientists go 
abroad in large numbers, but they go on de¬ 
putation and almost always return to theif 
country. 


1 Dm taken from Open Doors, 1965, Institute of International Education, New York. 
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Fellowships for Overseas Training 

16.83. Apart from fellowships awarded by 
foreign agencies, there is a real need for 
institution by the government of a limited 
number of research fellowships, say about 
100, to be awarded every year for study and 
research abroad. These fellowships should 
be awarded to persons of outstanding 
abilit5% selected on an all-India basis and 
in subjects related to our teaching and re¬ 
search needs. The awardees should hold 
teaching or research appointments (or be 
pre-selected for such appointments) and 
there should be some form of ‘bonding’ for 
them to return to their institutions. Also 
no less important is the training of techni¬ 
cians for specialized work. We should avail 
of the research and training facilities in 
countries like Japan, Sweden, France. 
Germany, besides the USA, the UK, and the 
USSR for the purpose. 

National Science Policy 

16.84. Science policy and decisions con¬ 
cerning science now play such a vital role 
in the national economy and defence that it 
is most important for the governmental 
authorities at the highest level to ensure 
that on major scientific issues they can get 
advice which is as impartial and objective 
as it possibly can be. It is important to 
have an advisory body which is appropriate 
for this purpose. Such a body should have 
on it, besides heads of major agencies con¬ 
cerned with scientific research, persons who 
have a high standing and regard in their 
professions and who inspire general confi¬ 
dence—a proportion of these members 
should be distinguished young scientists in 
their thirties. Tlie number of such persons 
should not be less than the agency heads. 
They could be from the universities, re¬ 
search institutions (government or non¬ 
government), industry and public life. The 
advisory body should also have on it not 
only scientists and technologists but also 
economists and social scientists and persons 
with experience of industry and manage¬ 
ment. 

16.85. A fundamental concern of science 
research policy is the relative allocation of 
priorities with reference to difiPerent sectors 
of scientific effort, both in terms of subjects 
and in terms of operating agencies. This 
is a problem which involves vital scientific 
issues, but it goes beyond science. It 
involves important economic and poli¬ 
tical considerations. The resources in 
men and material available at any time 


for R and D are severely limited. This is 
so even for affluent countries^ The number 
of able scientists and engineers is often the 
critical factor in determining the total 
volume of the R and D effort. Difficult and 
sometimes unpleasant choices have to be 
made among the many competing claims 
on the use of the available talent and pro¬ 
fessional manpower. This is inevitable, and 
a responsibility which cannot be shirked. 
To lay down effective and operational prio¬ 
rities is not at all an easy thing. It needs 
a relatively well-defined foimation of the 
national goals and objectives, and it needs 
hard, courageous and imaginatiw* thinking. 


16.86. The present Scientific Advisory 
Committee to the Cabinet cannot perhaps 
be considered to have effectively performed 
the functions envisaged above, no matter 
what its terms of reference are. The Com¬ 
mittee ’s mainly constituted of representa¬ 
tives of the imp/irtant research organizations 
in the country. This make.s, to say the least, 
an objective and critical examination of 
issues of national researvh policy difficult. 
The members are often too directly involved 
to be able to take an objective and detached 
view. In most of Uie advanced count rio.s 
the top Advisory Committ.;‘e is composed 
of people who hav'e no ‘vested interests’ 
in an institution to defend or to fight for. 

16.87. We recommend that ihc Scientific 
Advisory Committee be reorganized and 
provided with an effective secreiariat with 
a professional component adequate to its 
tasks. The Committee should be in a posi¬ 
tion to assess the broad scientific needs of 
the country including the universities and 
advise government on science policy and 
allocation of total resources between differ¬ 
ent .sectors of scientific activities. The task 
of this body should be to review continu¬ 
ously the national research policy situation 


16.88* Recently the Atomic Energy De 
partment has undertaken a programme for 
research in radio astronomy and also in the 
field of molecular biology. The interest of 
the .^C in these fields is to be vrelcomed. 
But it needs to be .stressed that these field.s 
of research should primarily be developed 
and supported in the universities unless 
there be compelling reasons to the con¬ 
trary (we are not aware of such reasons). 

16.89. We should like at this stage to say 
a word about the Research Councils- We 
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have the Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research, the Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research, the Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Council. 
It is our view that bodies concerned with 
science policy and implementation and 
which have executive and managerial 
functions requiring detailed and expert 
examination of diverse issues should ordi¬ 
narily have professional scientists, engineers 
or science administrators of high standing 
as their chairmen. 

16.90. We may mention that in most of 
the scientifically advanced countries the 
organization at the national and govern¬ 
mental levels of research has undergone 
drastic changes during the last five years 
or so. In the UK, following the Trend Com¬ 
mittee Report, the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (which corresponds 
to the CSIR) ha.s been completely overhaul¬ 
ed- In its place thei'o has been con.stituted 
the Science Research Council which deals 
with tho.se functions of the DSIR which 
were concerned with basic lesearch, fellow¬ 
ship awards and research grants to univer¬ 
sities. Several of the DSIR laboratories, 
including the National Physical Laboratory 
have been transferred to the new Ministry 
of Technology with a view to bring the la¬ 
boratories into closer i-elationship with in¬ 
dustry. The AEC is with the Ministry of 
Technology. There is also an Advisory 
Council on Science Policy. 

16.91. It should be a major task of the 
national research policy, and policies of the 
universities to provide a 'climate’ conducive 
to research, and to prevent and eliminate, 
through energetic and public measures, all 
dangers and infringements of autonomy 
and freedom of action in research. It .should 
be recognized that all this needs deliberate 
effort, and it also takes time. To quote 
Michael Polyani: ‘Those who have visited 
the parts of the world where scientific life 
is just beginning, know the back-breaking 
struggle that the lack of scientific tradition 
imposes on the pioneers. Here research 
work stagnates for lack of stimulus, there 
it runs wild in the absence of any proper 
directive influence. Unsound reputation 
grows like mushrooms, based on nothing 
but common place achievements, or even 
more on empty boasts... .However rich the 
fund of local genius may be, such environ¬ 
ments will fail to bring it to fruition.’ 

16.92. In the case of scientific w'ork, zest 
and enthusiasm of high quality are extre¬ 


mely important. This needs freedom from 
petty worries and distractions, a proper 
re^arch climate and a good morale among 
scientists. It is no easy thing to build 
scientific institutions with international re¬ 
putation. These demand single-minded 
effort, devotion and dedication. 

16.93. In determining our priorities for re¬ 
search w'e should be guided by our own 
national needs and not be unduly influenc- 
ed by what may happen to be the current 
fashion in science. If space research and 
nuclear physics are given a high place in 
a nation’s programme of research, it will 
be futile to expect that the young talent 
will elect agriculture or industrial research. 
If marble floors and possession of expensive 
equipment become the outer symbols of 
scientific status, a w’^aste of national re¬ 
sources in the name of science and research 
becomes almost inevitable. Fred Hoyle has 
observed; ‘People who work in marvellous 
buildings are dominated by those buildings, 
whereas it is the other w’^ay round for people 
w-ho work in rabbit warrens. The builders of 
the great European cathedrals knew this 
perfectly well. Walk into a big cathedral 
and it wipes your brain clean of all 
thoughts. The same thing happens when 
you walk into these w'onderful modern 
office blocks. The same thing happens all 
too easily in big science.’* 

Science Academy 

16.94. In the scientific life of a country a 
national organization or academy of sciences 
occupies an exceedingly important place. In 
some ways its role is crucial for the growth 
of science education and research. While 
this is not the place to go into the subject 
at any length, we feel that a brief reference 
is necessary. 

16.95. In India the role of a National Aca¬ 
demy is performed partly by the National 
Institute of Sciences. However, ]t may 
need some drastic reorganization, if the 
Institute is to exercise a vigorous leader¬ 
ship in science and play a more significant 
role in the scientific activities of the nation. 
In recent decades the demarcation between 
science and technology has become in¬ 
creasingly thin and artificial, and for this 
and other reasons, it may be desirable to 
widen the scope of the fellowship and bring 
into the Institute more engineers and tech¬ 
nologists. Further, if the Institute is to be 
seriously concerned with the inter-action 
betw’een science, economic growth and 


Fred Hoyle, Of Men and Galaxies. University of Washington Press, 1964. 
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national development, it would be useful 
to extend the fellowship to economists and 
social scientists. This is the practice in 
several academies, the most important be¬ 
ing the Soviet Academy of Science. 

16.96. In the above context, we may refer 
also to the Science Council of Japan estab¬ 
lished after World War II, as it has some 
features which could perhaps be usefully 
incorporated in our own organizations. The 
Council is the legal and official representa- 
live body of the scientists of Japan. The 
JSC has no direct control over research. Its 
function is to determine what is best for 
science in Japan and to advise government 
accordingly. It is under the jurisdiction of 
the Prinie Minister. It has seven divisions; 
(1) literature, philosophy, pedagogy, psy¬ 
chology and sociology, history; (2) law, 
political science; (3) economics, commerce 
and business administration; (4) puie 
science; (5) engineering; (6) agriculture; 
v7) medicine, dentistry, pharmacology. The 
210 members of the Council, 30 from each 
of the seven divisions, hold office for three 
years. They are elected by a nationwide 
constituency of electors who are either 
graduates of at least two years standing or 
possess five or more years of actual re¬ 
search experience. The Council has a 
Management Committee of 31 members. 
The constitution of the Japanese Council is 
highly democratic. In these days w’hen 
science impinges on broad issues of econo¬ 
mic and national policies, it is des^ble 
that a national organization of scientists is 
not controlled entirely by the scientific aris¬ 
tocracy. as it were, but the entire scientific 
community gets a chance to participate in 
the life and w’ork of the organization. 

16.97. Many of the major issues of science 
policy involve cons'deiation.s which go out¬ 
side the strict domain of science. In view 
of this, and other rea^ns, it is an advantage 
for a national organization which claims to 
speak on behalf of the scientific community 
to involve in its deliberations some elected 
representatives of the entire fraternity of 
science. For a country of the size of India 
it may not be possible to adopt the pattern 
of the Science Council of Japan, but the 
possibility could be explored of associating 
with the National Institute of Sciences a 
small number of scientists (not fellows of 
the Institute) elected by to scientific com¬ 
munity. The number of such members 
could be limited to about a third of the 
total strength of the Council. Such an 


arrangement would help the proces.s of 
activization of science by bringing 
closer contact and participation between its 
different components. 

16 98. A national academy has also a major 
function in promoting international rela¬ 
tions in science. Such a body represents the 
country on international scientific orga¬ 
nizations such as the International Council 
of Scientific Unions and its various com¬ 
mittees. India is almost the solitary case 
of a country which is not represented on 
the ICSU by a professional academy but by 
the Government. It is worth mentioning 
that science academies often help in fur¬ 
thering cooperation between countries 
amongst which political relations may not 
be normal.' 

CONCLUSIO.N’ 

16.99. The broad conclusions are .simple 
and apparent. But often it is the obvious 
things which are the hardest to implement; 

—Strengthening of university science 
and research should be conceived as 
a fundamental goal of national 
science policy. 

—In the universities, good work, good 
teaching and good re.search should 
be energetically and generously sup¬ 
ported at all levels. In science the 
output in terms of achievement is 
directly proportional to the input in 
terms of hard and honest work 
Work of poor quality and pseudo- 
uesearch should bo ruthlessly dis¬ 
couraged. 

—Contacts betw^tin the universities and 
national laboratories, scientific gov 
ernment departments, and inuustrv 
should be vigorously promoted and 
strengthened. Any one who has a 
real competency and willingness to 
participate in university work 
should be encouraged to do so. So 
great and urgent is our need that 
all resources need to be fully ex 
ploited. 

—'Right climate', leadership and dedi¬ 
cation are important factors in pro¬ 
moting team-work and in generating: 
scientific w'ork of high quality. 
Able and gifted men should be given 
every opoortunity for concentrated 
and sustained work free from petty 
worries and distractions. Informal 
and enlightened public support of 


1 For instance, the USA Academy of Sdenc*s has ^KWTt much initiative m expkiring the possibilities of scientific 
cooperarion with the Peoples’ Republic of China. (Sdmoh June 17 » I9w). 
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science (but not lip service or un¬ 
critical adoration) is an essential 
factor in creating a proper climate 
for scientific work. Science should 
not only be held in high regard but 
it should also enjoy the confidence 
of the public. The universities have 
an obligation and a role in promot 
ing public awareness and under 
standing of the organization and 
achievement of science in the 
country, its strengths and weak¬ 
nesses. 

•In science departments, the adminis¬ 
trative load and ‘routine’ should be 
cut down to a minimum. 

-Teaching and research are mutual 1> 
supporting activities. There is no 
real border line between them--- 
they merge into each other. In 
their symbiotic combination lies the 
unique and peculiar strength r'f th( 
universities. 

--Our resomees are limited, .so one has 
to .spend more thought to get more 
out of our resources—spending 
thought is more difficult than spend¬ 
ing money. 


16.100. Science education and research 
are crucial to the entire developmental 
process of the country. The experience of 
several countries, notably the USSR and 
Japan has shown that it is only on the basis 
of purposeful science education and research 
that a stagnant economy can be radically 
transformed into an industrial economy in 
a comparatively short time. The highest 
priority therefore has to be given to the im¬ 
provement in the quality, as also a balanced 
expansion, of science education and re¬ 
search. The responsibility for this rests 
primarily with the Central Government and 
the scientific agencies closely associated 
with it. They alone can provide the neces¬ 
sary leadership and resources. 

16.101. We cannot conclude this chapter 
better than by recalling the memorable 
words of Jawaharlal Nehru: 

Scier.ce ha.-, developed at an ever-increasing 
pace since the beginning of the centur.v. so that 
the gap between the advanced and backward 
countries ha.s widened naore and more. It is only 
! V ndoptir... the most vigorous measures and by 
: "rv.ar.-- our utmost effort into the de¬ 

velopment of science that we can bridge the gap 
It is an inherent obligation of a great country 
like India, with its traditions of scholarship and 
original thinking atid its great cultural heritage, 
to participate fully in the march of science, 
which is probably mankind’s greatest enterprise 
today .1 


I Sutemtm in Parliamiot on the Science Policy Resolution. 
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The Scope of Adult Education 

17.1. Eciucation does not end with schooling 
but it is a life-long process. The adult today 
has need of an understanding of the 
rapidly changing world and the growing 
complexities of society. Even those who 
have had the most sophisticated education 
must continue to learn; the alternative is 
obsolescence. 


17.2. One of the major planks in the 
strategy of a society which is determined to 
achieve economic development, social trans¬ 
formation and effective social security 
should be to educate its citizens to partici¬ 
pate in its developmental programmes 
willingly, intelligently and efficiently. This 
is particularly urgent in a society in which 
masses of people have missed schooling and 
in which the education given has been irre¬ 
levant to the developmental needs. The 
farmer who tills the soil or the worker 
who turns the machine must understand 
the nature of the soil and the machine and 
acquire some acquaintance with the scienti¬ 
fic processes involved in production in 
order to be able to adopt new practices and 
improve upon them. Mere persuasion or 
coercion cannot arrest population growth: 


people must understand the implications of 
unchecked increase in population, acquire 
some knowledge of the laws of life and ap¬ 
preciate individual responsibility in pro¬ 
grammes of family planning. No nation 
can leave its security only to the police and 
the army; to a large extent national secu¬ 
rity depends upon the education of citizens, 
their taiowledge of affairs, their character 
and sense of discipline and their ability to 
participate effectively in security measures. 

17.3. Thus viewed, the function of adult 
education in a democracy i.s to provide every 
adult citizen with an opportunity for edu¬ 
cation of the type which he wishes and 
which he should have for his personal en¬ 
richment, professional advancement and 
effective participation in social and political 
life. 

17.4. In normal conditions, programmes of 
adult education presume universal literacy. 
In the Indian context 70 per cent of the 
people are unable to read and write and, 
naturally, liquidation of illiteracy becomes 
a matter of immediate national concern. 

17.5. The scope of adult education is wide; 
as wide as life itself. Its requirements arc 
somewhat different from those of the normal 
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school system- It depends upon the sup¬ 
port. it receives from several agencies, 
pa^icularly the universities and public 
institutions and libraries. The effectiveness 
of the programmes of adult education 
d^nds upon a competent administrative 
machinery. 

17.6. An effective programme of adult edu¬ 
cation in the Indian context should envisage 
the following: 

— liquidation of illiteracy; 

— continuing education; 

— correspondence courses; 

— libraries; 

— role of universities in adult educa¬ 

tion; and 


a free citizen. Illiteracy as a mass pheno¬ 
menon blochs economic and social progi^ess, 
affects economic productivity, population 
control, national integration and security 
and improvement in health and sanitation. 
In the words of Prof. V. K. R. V. Rao, Mem¬ 
ber, Planning Commission, ‘Without adult 
education and adult literacy, it is not 
possible to have that range" and speed of 
economic and social development which we 
require, nor is it possible to have that con¬ 
tent, or quality or tone to our economic and 
social development that makes it worth¬ 
while in terms of values and welfare. A 
programme of adult education and adult 
literacy should therefore take a front place 
in any programme for economic and social 
development’.' 


— organization and administration of 
adult education. 

We shall discuss these in the present 
chapter. 

Liquidation of Illiteracy 

17.7. The Need for Action." India was 
more illiterate in 1961 than in 1951, with an 
addition of about 36 million illiterates. In 
1966, it has 20 million more illiterates than 
in 1961. This has happened despite unpffe- 
cedenterl expansion of primary education 
and defpite many literacy drives and pro- 
0 -ammes. Though the percentage of lite¬ 
racy has risen from 16 6 per cent in 1951 to 
24 per cent in 1961 and 28 6 per cent in 1966, 
a faster growth of population has pushed 
the country further behind in its attempts 
to reach universal literacy. The moral is 
obvious: conventional methods of hastening 
literacy are of poor avail. If the trend is to 
be reversed, a massive unorthodox national 
effort is necessarj'. 

17 8. The price which the individual as 
well as the nation pays for illiteracy is high, 
although one grows accustomed to the per¬ 
sisting malady and becomes insensitive to 
the harm it does. The circumstances of 
modem life conttemn the illiterate to live an 
inferior existence. He has little prospect of 
a reasonable income. He remains isolated 
from sophisticated social processes, such as 
democratic covemment ai^ commercial 
marketing. The uneducated is n ot in reality 

I Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao. Eiueation and Human Resource 


17.9. There can be little disagreement with 
the above general statements which, in one 
way or another, were recognized even 
before independence. But the principal 
strategy adopted so far to make the people 
literate has been to place an exclusive em¬ 
phasis on the development of a programme 
of free and compulsory education for all 
children till they reach the age of 14 years. 
If this could have been effectively imple¬ 
mented by 1960, as once visualized, tiie 
problem would have been considerably sim¬ 
plified. However, for reasons which have 
been examined elsewhere, it has not yet 
been possible to implement the programme 
and we cart at best hope to provide five 
vears of effective education to every cltild 
by 1976 and of seven years by 1986. More¬ 
over, the system of primary education con¬ 
tinues to be largely ineffective and wasteful 
and many children who pass through it 
either do not attain functional literacy or 
lapse into illiteracy soon afterwards. If we 
are to continue our dependence on this 
programme alone for the liquidation of 
illiteracy, we may not reach our goal even 
bv 2000 A.D.! It is, therefore, evident that, 
while our efforts to develop a programme 
of free aiid compulsory education should 
continue with redoubled vigour, a time 
come when a massive and direct attack on 
mass illiteracy is necessary. 


17.10. This is not to say that no dirwt 
attack on irtass illiteracy has been launch^ 
so far. In fact, the history of adult educa¬ 
tion during the last thirty years shows Aat 

tofnnent, Allfcd Publishers, New Delhi, 1966 . 
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tTwuiy literacy drives have been organized 
on a State or a local beisis, which were laun¬ 
ched with considerable drive and enthusiasm 
but which petered out in apathy and dissi- 
D?.ted efforts a few years later. There are 
several reasons for this. The campaigns 
were too limited in scale to achieve a signi- 
-ant advance and generate enthusiasm f”' 
^Mrther effort. They also tended to be 
^ooradic and uncoordinated—government 
departments, voluntary agencies, educational 
in^itutions and individuals working more 
in isolation than in active collaboration with 
other agencies. Thev were often launched 
hastily, without the careful assessment of 
the needs and interests of adults, without 
awakening public interest or stimulating the 
desire to learn and without adequate 
orovision for the follow-up work in the 
absence of which no lasting results could be 
obtained. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
they failed. 


17.11. Sustained support and purposeful 
orientation of literacy programmes denend 
upon conscious acceptance of certain basic 
facts, For instance, it should be accepted 
that the pace of industrialization and mo¬ 
dernization of agriculture and in general of 
the economic progress of the country is inhi¬ 
bited bv the large number of illiterates who 
con.stitute the *work-force*. Assuming that 
the age-group 15—44 constitutes the work 
force^ it includes 144 millions of persons or 
67.4 per cent of the age-group who are 
illiterate.’^ Further, illiterate people tend t' 
resist change and cling to traditional forms 
of life, while modernization of social kfo 
demands revolutionary changes in the ac¬ 
cepted pattern. Illiteracy among the 
mass'*s is inconsistent with the spirit of tiie 
age in which scientific and technical 
progress determines the way of life and 
standards of Imng. New ideas and new 
practices cannot be effectively communicat¬ 
ed to minds which are untrained to receive 
them and to make use of them. Whether it 
is family planning or improvement of sani¬ 
tary' standards or any programme of social 
security or anv move which requires change 
of attitude and habits of life, it must make 
sense to the people. Similarly, it should be 
realized that uneducated people cannot 
make a real democracv, the essence of which 
lies in participation by the people in orga¬ 
nized civic lif^ and in important decision¬ 


making. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, Article 26 of which states 
that every one has a right to education, ap¬ 
plies equally to the adults of the future as 
to those of the present. The existence of 
the vast masses of illiterate people in pur 
country which prides itself on its noble 
traditions of learning, is humiliating. These 
are simple and self-evident facts which are 
seldom disputed. It is, however, necessary 
to realize that an effort commensurate with 
the magnitude of the task of eradication of 
illiteracy is inconceivable unless there is a 
clear conviction on the part of the national 
leadership that the education of the masses 
of illiteratt»s has a dir'^'ct bearing on econo¬ 
mic and social progress and on the quality of 
national life. T.ack of conviction is evident 
from the fact that so far there has been no 
political commitment to any programme of 
adult education. This may be due to some 
extent to the magnitude of the problem. 
The numbers involved are so great, resourc¬ 
es demanded in terms hf finance and trained 
personnel so apparently enormous, that 
there is a natural tendency, particularly in 
the face of th^^ competing priorities, to give 
UP the goal as unattainable and to leave the 
s dution to time and to the development of 
imiv‘=‘rsa'i or’marv education. This attitude 
'c unhelpful. We thi’^k that the problem 
must be faced resol utelv and realistically 
we are convinced that indifference to it 
''•111 remain unpunished. 

17.15 To put an end to this intolerable 
iluation. wo recommend a nationwide, 
coherent and .sustained campaign for liqui¬ 
dation of illiteracy. The campaign approach 
is necessitated by the lack of resources and 
realization of the urgency of the problem. 
The campaign should be inspired by a faith 
in its vital significance to national life and 
'-hould be organized and supported vigorous- 
b' hv tb^:* social and political leadership in 
tb'‘ country. It should involve the Central, 
and T/Ocal governments, all govern¬ 
mental agencies, all voluntary agencies and 
private organizations and industries, all 
educational institutions ranging from the 
universities to priman,' swfhools and above 
alt. all educated men and women in the 
rntint.rv A les^^er effort will fail to gene¬ 
rate the necessary motivation and build up 
effective momentum. The task is enor¬ 
mously difficult. Tt reoiiires a spir't of ded’ 
cation Imaginative organizat'on. intelligent 
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coopi^ration of all agencies involved and un- 
^iuag^ng enort ana sacrmce on me part ox 
tue WurKers. nowevei', me tasK can ne 
acniovea; it was acnieved in tne UbbK im¬ 
mediately alter me Kevoiuaoa. xne aeter- 
moied rtussian eliort gained lor tiie country 
mdcn more man mere univeijiai literacy, 
it gave me people a sense 01 aciiievement 
ana naliOiiai priue and prepared it lor 
parucipation m social iraiisiormaiion. 'i'ne 
aiiuaaon m Inaia is somewnai dinerent, out 
a angnty enoi i similar lo tne Kussian win 
oe an eaucauonal experience ol great 
ud iiunai signiiicance. 

li.lJ. Xfae I'atgets. Tne essential condition 
lor success in a literacy programme is 
mat It snouid be very caieiuny pianned ana 
mat au necessary preparations snouid oe 
made wen anead m tinie. urganizaiion ol 
massive programmes, piepaiaiion ol mate¬ 
rial, iraniing oi persuimel ana a numoer ol 
uincr requisites require time. We do not 
visualize launciung a naliunwiue programme 
ill au pans 01 me country at tlie same lime, 
it IS, nuwever, possioie to proceed syslema- 
ticany irom area to area m each State 
according to tne opportunities available and 
gradually to cover me entire State and the 
country, it will be possiDle 10 achieve lull 
literacy m diliereni areas at dillerent times 
aepending upon the stage ol educational 
development m the area, pubUc cooperation 
and enicieiicy oi organization. Time is an 
essential lac tor in combating illiteracy and 
a aeiay ol more than 10 or 15 years in liqui- 
aaimg tne problem on a massive scale will 
cleieat its very purpose. We think that with 
well planned erforts it should be possible to 
raise the national percentage of literacy to 
t)U per cent by 1971 and to SO per cent in 
197b. These targets will no doubt require 
tremendous effort and organization; but 
tiiey are not impracticable. We recommend 
that every possible effort should be made to 
eradicate illiteracy from the country as 
early as possible and that in no part of the 
country, however backward, should it take 
more than 20 years to do so. 

17.14. The Cono^t of Literacy. We do 

not equate literacy with the mere ability to 
load and write. Literacy, if it is to be 
worthwhile, must be functional. It should 
enable the literate not only to acquire suffi¬ 
cient mastery over the tools of literacy but 
also to acquire relevant knowledge which 
will enable him to pursue Tits oWintcrests 
and (?nds. The World Conference of Educa- 


cion Minisiers on the Eradication of Liite* 
racy organized oy UiSiiibuu at i enran 
conciuaed inat ratner man an ena m itseii, 
uxexacy snouid be regaraed as a way 01 pre¬ 
paring man lor a social, civic ana econuxw*. 
role mat goes xar beyond tne limits oi rudi- 
meiiuuy uteracy training, coiisisiing merely 
m the teaenmg 01 reaaing ana writing, 
xne process ox learning to read ana wrn.^; 
snuuiu oe inaae an opportunity xor acquir¬ 
ing nuormation mat can iinmeaiately oe 
a..ca to improve nvmg stanaaias; xcaaing 
oiij writing snouid read not oniy to eit; 
mentary general Enowieage out to tiannng 
xoA worlt, mcreased proaucuvity, a greater 
participauon in civil life, a better under- 
:>»,anamg 01 tne surrounding worla ana 
snouid, Ultimately, open the way to uasic 
numan culture'. We agree witn tne view 
uncen oy the Conference, fateracy pro¬ 
grammes snouid inspire ana enaoie tne 
aauit to use his knowledge of literacy lor 
ms own lurtner education and encourage 
mm to prohi by the scheme oi continuing 
education which we propose to discuss suo- 
sequentiy. Thus viewed, literacy pro¬ 
grammes should have three essential ingre¬ 
dients. 

(1) It must be, as far as possible, ‘work- 
based' and aimed at creating atti¬ 
tudes and interests and imparting' 
skills and information which will 
help a person to do efficiently what¬ 
ever work he is engaged in. 

(2) It must help the illiterate to interest 
himself in vital national problems 
and to participate effectively in the 
social and political life oi the 
country. 

(3) It must impart such skiUs in reading, 
writing and arithmetic as would 
enable him, if he so wishes, to con¬ 
tinue his education either on his 
own or through other available 
avenues of informal education. 

It follows that literacy programmes wiH 
have three stages. The initial stage will 
cemsist of acquaintance with reading, writing 
and arithmetic and some general knowledge 
relating to civic and national problems in 
whi^ the entire society is involved and to 
the profession in which the learner is en¬ 
gaged. The second stage should deepen 
the knowledge and skills gained in the 
iiritiai stage and train the adult in using 
literacy gained for solving personal problems 
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and ennchitt^ P^^nal life. The third 
Et^e shpuld lead l&e ^dult to one of the 
^TOj^aJMes of coiitini^g education. 

17.15. Prognmnies lor Airestibog the 
Growtii of illiteracy. The first step to 
liquidate illiteracy should be to arrest the 
swelliDg of the numhers of illiterates by 

— expansion of universal schooling of 

at least five years’ duration as 
rapidly as possible to the age-group 

— providing part-time education to 

those cnildren of the age-group 
11—14 who either missed schooling 
or dropped prematurely out of the 
school; and 


T^e map of literacy shows very wide varia- 
tidn &pm area to area in the country and 
ranges from 52*7 per cent in Delhi to 1*8 
cenf in NEFA.^ There is also a ^de 
variant in literacy among men and women 
in dilferent parts of the country, and among 
di^erent social groups. Motivation for 
education varies from area to area dependlne 
upon several factors such as develwment o1 
education and industrialization. Obviously 
there can be no single or simple approach 
to tackle the problem; each ^tuation will 
need very special investigation and reme¬ 
dial measures wiU depend upon such oppor¬ 
tunities as are locally at hand or can be 
made available. We feel that we can only 
indicate certain general principles. 


— providing part-time general and vo¬ 
cational ^ucation to young adults 
of the age-group 16—5o wno have 
received smne years of schooling but 
insufficient to carry them to a stage 
of permanent literacy or to prepare 
them adequately for the demands 
made on th«n by their environ¬ 
ment. 

17.16. In Chapter VII we considered pro¬ 
grammes for the realization of universal 
primary education for the age-group 6—11. 
We have also recommended provision of 
part-time education of one year’s duration 
for tne age-group 11—14 on a voluntary 
basis to start with but with the hope of 
maki^ it compulsory later when suitable 
conditions are created. We also consider it 
necessary that these facilities should be 
extended to those in the age-group 15-}- 
whose schooling has been inadequate. These 
steps^ combined with the extension of school 
facUiUes ai^ improvement in the holding 
po^er of the schools, as proposed else- 

must form the base of a fight against 
literacy. 

17.17. The Simtegy. Planning for literacy 
must reckon with the magnitude and com¬ 
plexity of the situation obtaining in the 
doiintiy. It is not proposed to analyse the 
position in this chapter; but a picture of the 
me of the undertaking can be formed by 
the fact ^at there are, acccurding to 
1961 census, 169 million illiterate adults 
(age-group 15-}-) in the country. Urban 
areas have a much higher literacy (47 per 
cent) than the rural areas (19 per cent). 


17.18. We recommend a two-fold strategy 
for combating illiteracy in the country 
which, for the sake of convenience, we may 
call 

(a) the selective approach; and 

(b) the mass approach. 

Programmes planned on the basis of the two 
approaches should go hand in hand; they 
should not be considered to be alternative. 

17.19. The Selective Apinroaidi. The selec¬ 
tive approach is specially suited to groups 
which can be easily identified, controlled 
and motivated for intensive literacy work. 
Hie specific needs of these groups can be 
ascertained and purposeful literacy pro¬ 
grammes prepared to meet them. It is 
easier to handle such groups and investment 
on literacy' for them can yield comparatively 
quick and gainful results. A further advan¬ 
tage of the selective approach is that the 
literacy programmes can include training 
which will advance the occupational and 
vocational interests. 

17.20. By way of illustration, we suggest 
the following instances where selective pro¬ 
grammes can be introduced immediately 
with great profit: 

(1) Industrial and commercial concerns 
enaploy a considerable woidc force 
of which about 49 per cent are illi¬ 
terate. The problem is big enough 
to need attention. We recommend 
that all employers in larjge farms 
and commercial, industrial, con¬ 
tracting and other concerns should 


1 1961 oeo«us figures. 
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be made responsible, if necessary by 
law, for making their illiterate em¬ 
ployees functionally literate within 
a period of three years of their em¬ 
ployment. The responsibility of 
educating them should be squarely 
on the employers who should release 
them, in accordance with an agreed 
programme, for such education. 
They should also provide incentives 
to the illiterates and otherwise 
induce them to make a serious eftort 
to learn. Gkivernment should bear 
all educational costs and supply the 
teachers, books and other teaching 
materials. We have no doubt that 
enlightened employers will find it 
oi advantage m the long run to edu¬ 
cate their workers. 

{2) We further recommend that the big 
industrial plants in the public sector 
should take the lead immediately 
and set the pace in this important 
programme. 

(3) All economic and social develop¬ 
ment plans have their human aspect 
and inv'olve a large number of per¬ 
sons who have had no schooling, it 
IS, tnerefore, logical that every de¬ 
velopment project in whatever field 
—industrial, agricultural, commer¬ 
cial, health, education or any other 
—should include, as an integral part, 
a plan for the education of its em¬ 
ployees, more especially of those 
who are illiterate. 


<4) A series of schemes are launched by 
Government for economic better¬ 
ment of the people for social wel¬ 
fare. For instance, the Khadi pro¬ 
duction scheme of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission or 
the scheme of applied nutrition and 
child welfare programmes of the 
Community Development Depart¬ 
ment, involve several lakhs of 
women. We suggest that literacy 
programmes shoidd constitute an 
essential ingredient of all such 
schemes. 

lltese illustrations are by no means 
tive. Planners of literacy programmes 
be on the look-out to locate and 
develop others. 


17.21. The Mass Approach. The essence 
ot tne mass approach lies m a determined 
mobilization oi ail available educated men 
and women in the country to constitute a 
iorce to combat illiteracy and an effective 
organization and utilization of this force in 
a well-planned literacy campaign. This ap¬ 
proach is unorthodox but not untried. 
Whereas the selective approach is tied 
down by its inherent limitations and is by 
Its very nature ineffective as an overall 
solution, the mass approach can achieve a 
real break-through. The mass approach 
was a remarkable success in the USSR. In 
a different way and on a smaller scale this 
approach was attempted in Maharashtra 
through the scheme of Gram Shikshan 
Mohim. The Mohim exploited the local 
village patriotism to eliminate illiteracy 
from the village and required the teachers 
and all local educated men and women to 
work for literacy. The scheme cost very 
little and its gams were much more than 
what could be measured in terms of literacy. 
Its critics have referred to certain inade¬ 
quacies in the preparation for the Mohim 
and to weaknesses in the follow up work. 
These defects can be remedied. 


17.22. The responsibility for initiating a 
massive move to combat illiteracy goes be¬ 
yond the capacity of the administrative and 
educational systems. It rests squarely upon 
ihe political and social leadership of the 
country. The success of this approach de¬ 
pends upon the strength of the conviction oi 
those who are at the helm of national 
affairs, that illiteracy impedes national 
development as well as upon their ability to 
carry conviction to the people and to 
generate strong enthusiasm and motivation. 
We are convinced that if the nation is deter¬ 
mined to make the country literate and to 
make the effort and sacrifice commensurate 
with the undertaking, India can become a 
literate nation within the foreseeable future. 

17.23. Adult education is by nature a 
voluntary activity; the basic driving force is, 
therefore, the individual motivation of the 
adult. It may be clear to planners, educa¬ 
tors and administrators that national secu¬ 
rity and integration, productivity and popu¬ 
lation control, health and general welfare 
of the people would improve through 
widespread adult education and training. 
This may not be so immediately apparent 
to the individual farmer or urban dweller 
that he would willingly sacrifice several 
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iumrs in order to acquire such education. 

It IS essential tnat me uteracy programmes '' 
snouid be presented in ways wmch are 
meanmgtul to the adult and related in clear 
and understandable ways to the environ¬ 
ment and to the conditions which he knows. 


17.24. A mass literacy campaign depends 
largely upon the voluntary services of all 
educated people, including government 
servants, employees m public crgamza- 
tions, lawyers, doctors, engineers and 
others. But the main brunt of the cam¬ 
paign will fall on the teachers and students 
m schools and colleges and considerable 
responsibility for organization will fall ou 
educational institutions of all kinds. We 
recommend that the students in the higher 
primary, secondary, higher secondary, voca¬ 
tional schools and those in the undergra¬ 
duate classes of the universities and colleges 
should be required to teach adults as a 
part of the compulsory national service pro¬ 
gramme which we have considered else- 
where^. It is equally necessary to require 
the teachers in schools of all types to teach 
and to participate in the campaign when 
they are called upon to do so. Work for 
adult literacy should be a part of their nor¬ 
mal duty. In order to help them to do so 
it may be necessary either to give thciii 
relief from normal school work or to remu 
nerate fhem for adult'literacy work. Their 
services should be available for work con¬ 
nected with adult education whenever 
required. Every educational institution 
should be required to run literacy classes 
regularly and should be given responsibility 
for liquidating illiteracy in a specified 
neighbouring area the size of which should 
be determined by the size of the school stall 
and the number of students available for 
literacy work. 


17.25. The New Function of the School. 

The new responsibility related to adult 
education will imply a significant change in 
the function and outlook of the school. The 
area of its main concern will not be confined 
to the school children; it will embrace the 
entire local community which it serves. It 
will be required to function as a centre of 
the life of the community. It will need to 
be transformed from a children’s school to 
a people’s school. It follows that it will 
need to be equipped and serviced as a 


centre of the community and an important 
base lor extension services, it wui rt#quire, 
among otner aias, a iioraiy, raaio sets, 
exnioits, posters, moaeis ana otner materials 
necessary lor aauit education. 

17.26. Conditions Necessary lor the Success 
ol literacy programmes. A word ol caution 
IS necessary. iNo adult iiieracy drive should 
oe launcned witnoui prior planning and 
careiui preparation, wmie we do not 
ouggest uiai yeai's of stuuy and survey oi 
every area are necessary before a pro¬ 
gramme IS launched, we beiieve that atten- 
uon to the more important pomts mentioned 
below will pay dividends and avoid irustra- 
uon: 

(1) Beiore a programme is launched, 
an poliiical, social and otner leaders 
as well as all goverimieiit depart¬ 
ments should oe involved in awa- 
kemng interest and mobihzing sup¬ 
port lor it. 

(2) The adult illiterates to be em oiled 
in the programme snould be psycho¬ 
logically prepared ana motivated 
lor it. rney must be made to 
realize what literacy would mean to 
them and feel convinced that such 
effort and sacrifice as they make 
will be worthwhile. 

(2> The widest use should be made of 
the mass media oi communication 
for awakening and sustaining the 
people’s will to learn and for giving 
them general support throughout the 
operation of the programme and 
after. The radio, television, films, 
the spoken word, and all other media 
should be utilized for creating and 
maintaining an atmosphere which 
will be conducive to the success of 
literacy work. 

<4) The material required for adult 
education programme should be 
prepared well in advance and 
should be available in sufficient 
quantities when the campaign is 
launched. These should include 
textbooks and other reading mate* 
rial, charts, maps, guide books and 
other instructional material and 
aids for the workers. 

(5) Literacy programmes should be 
carefully planned with due regard 
to local conditions and require¬ 
ments. In addition to imparting 
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skills in reading and writing, they 
should help to improve Imowl^ge 
and skills relating to the profession 
of the illiterate adult; make him 
aware of the important problems of 
the community, his country and the 
world and of the need for active 
participation in important national 
programmes such as population con¬ 
trol and give him some under¬ 
standing of the life and culture of 
the country. 

(6) Literacy programmes should lead 
the neo-literate to continuing edu- 
catioii. Literacy succeeds best 
when a person learns to use his 
knowledge to solve his problems 
through self-effort and to profit by 
the avenues to further knowledge 
such as schools, libraries and mu¬ 
seums. A well-designed follovr-up 
plan is an essentia] part of literacy 
programmes. 

(7) It should be clearly realized that 
literacy programmes, as we visualize 
them, cannot be left to the teachers 
alone. The work of teachers should 
be supported by ; 


including civic and other authorities. 
Those involved should be acquainted 
with the details of the action 
planned and with the specific role 
they are required to play in carrying 
it out. 

(lU) Students and educated persons 
who volunteer to teach should be 
given a short training in the 
methods of teaching and dealing 
with the adults. They should also 
be provided with guide-books and 
other helpful material. 

(11) An efficient machinery for ad¬ 
ministration and supervision is 
needed and should ensure involve¬ 
ment of voluntary agencies and sup¬ 
port of \igilant evaluation and 
research. 

(12) Planning for literacy must visua¬ 
lize the activities which should con¬ 
tinue after the intensive literacy 
campaign concludes. Those involv¬ 
ed in the literacy programmes 
should be encouraged to help one 
another to continue to learn and to 
this end, constitute study groups, 
associations, clubs or recreational 
groups. 


(a) extension services of the univer¬ 
sities and of such departments 
as industrie.s, agriculture, public 
health, cooperatives, community 
development. These extension 
services should mainly help to im¬ 
prove knowledge, skills and prac¬ 
tices related to the professions of 
the people: and 

(b) mass media of communication 
and more particularly All India 
Radio should be used for awaken¬ 
ing the consciousness of the adult 
illiterates towards their responsi¬ 
bilities to civic life and to vital 
programmes of national develop¬ 
ment. 

(8) The effects of literacy programmes 
will be shortlived unless they are 
supported by the establishment of 
libraries and a continuous supply of 
good reading material and news¬ 
papers. 


(13) Public commitment, support and 
enthusiasm are vital to the success 
of the literacy programmes. Pub¬ 
lic appreciation of the success of the 
programme, its concern when the 
activities slow down, its participa¬ 
tion in improving its procedures, 
its encouragement of those who do 
outstanding work are all factors of 
extreme importance. Public in¬ 
volvement and support should be 
kept alive^ with the help of news¬ 
papers, leaders of social and politi¬ 
cal life, of learned societies, and 
other agencies. 

17.27. Literacy for Women. The state of 
literacy among women is particularly dis¬ 
tressing. The Census of 1961 showed that 
34.5 per cent of the women in urban areas 
and only 8 9 per cent of them in rural areas 
were literate. It is universally acknow¬ 
ledged that unless women become educated, 
there is little hope for social transformation. 
Yet efforts to make adult women literate are 
negligible. We cannot too emphatically 
recommend the urgency of initiating bold. 


(9) A carefully thought-out plan of imaginative and effective measures for 
action should envisage the training stepping up literacy among women, parti- 
in advance of the local leadership cularly those in the r^ral areas. It is 
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umjecessary in this Report to coitsider at 
any length what factors hinder operation 
of literacy programmes among women. It 
is well known that motivation to learn 
among women is weak; the social environ¬ 
ment tends to be hostile for organizing 
literacy campaign among women; the wo¬ 
men themselves have little leisure and they 
certainly cannot count on hours when they 
will be free to learn. The most difficult 
problem is to find teachers for women. 
Some of the difficulties will be solved by the 
suggestion we have made for employing 
school children to teach; children could be 
made to deliver education to women at their 
door step at hours convenient to them. 
There would be little social objection to the 
‘little teachers’ visiting homes for teaching 
women. 

17.28. It is hoped that more and more 
women teachers will be appointed in schools 
and that they will be specially made to 
undertake the responsibility of teaching 
illiterate women in areas served by the 
schools. We see great potentiality in the 
scheme launched by the '^CSWE to provide 
‘condensed courses’ to women who.se edu¬ 
cation remained incomplete and to give 
them further training in some field such as 
teaching and nursing. We also suggest ap¬ 
pointment in the villages of ‘village sisters’ 
for teachfng village women and organizing 
adult education among local women. As 
far as possible, the ‘village sister’ should be 
a local woman, paid a small salary to do 
adult literacy work. She should be trained 
and periodically retrained to keep her in¬ 
formed of the new techniques of adult edu¬ 
cation work. In the urban areas, it should 
be Dossible to utilize government pensioner-s 
and retired persons for literacy work among 
women. 

17.^. Role of Radio, Television and 
Aadlo-vlsaa] Aids. We have taken the view 
that the existence of the vast masses of 
illiterate and uneducated persons seriously 
handicans national life and growth and that, 
therefore, their education cannot wait with¬ 
out neril. Tt is also aooarent that illfteracv 
is slow a-dving and that with the best of 
national efforts and sacrifices, full literacy 
may require even two decades to be achieved 
in some narts of the country. Moreover, it 
is realized that it takes time to be able to use 
literacv: to select what to read and to com- 
nrehend what is read. Even those who have 
had fairlv long formal education require 


educ^tioxial maturity to make good use of the 
ablli^ to read. However, education of the 
l^ple should not wait till they become 
literate; it should precede, accompany and 
follow the programmes of literacy. To this 
end we have recommended fullest exploita* 
tion of the mass media of communication 
and films and other audio-visual aids. In 
fact the cinema, radio, wall posters, pictures 
and the like are already educating the illite¬ 
rate and the literate alike. The choice is not 
between education and no education but 
between education which is necessary for 
national grow^th and integration and that 
\^ffiich is given just to please and to recreate. 
The mass media of communication should be 
effectively used as a powerful instrument 
for creating the climate and imparting 
knowledge and skills necessary for improv¬ 
ing the qualityivof work and standard of life 
of the people. In this connection we had 
contemplated recording comprehensive re¬ 
commendations for utilizing the services 
of radio and television for adult education. 
Our task, however, has been considerably 
lightened by the report of the Committee set 
up by the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting under the chairmanship of 
Shri A- K. ChandaV In appropriate para¬ 
graphs of this chapter we have referred to 
the special use which should be made of 
All India Radio and television for the various 
adult education programmes. We also 
generally suoport the recommendations 
made by the Committee on Broadcasting and 
Information relating to the role of radio and 
television in the field of adult education. 
We agree with the Committee that while 
television is a more .suitable medium for 
adult illiterates, both television and radio 
can and .should be used for carrying general 
education to comoarativelv less educated 
people and even to illiterates and that it 
should be used as a medium for improving 
production and for bringing about social 
transformation. In the conditions of modem 
life, radio, television and cinema have an 
important role to play in determining public 
attitudes and tastes Tt is necessary, there¬ 
fore. to use them for human and national 
good. There can be no better instrument for 
imoartinc useful knowledge to the masses 
of oeonle and for making them understand 
what the country stands for and what it is 
struggling hard to achieve. 

17.30. The Follow-op. All campaigns by 
their very nature must come to a close; but 
not literacy campaigns- The very purpose 


^ Report of the Conmfttee on Broadeastif^ and Information MetRay Ministry of Information and Bmadcasn’ng, New 
De^hi, 1966 , 
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of tbe literacy^ campaign will be defeated 
if it did not continue in some form to keep 
the process of learning alive. The concern 
often e^ressed that there is a rapid relapse 
into illiteracy following a literacy campaign 
is justified by experience. The apprehension 
becomes greater when limited financial re¬ 
sources and lack of trained personnel make 
it necessary to employ voluntary services of 
students and teachers for teaching the illite¬ 
rate. Hetention of literacy acquired depends 
upon continued use of it for achieving some 
life purpose. We have suggested the urgency 
of creating motivation to learn as a pre¬ 
paration to the launching of literacy pro- 

S ammes- In fact, education of the people 
ould begin with the help of mass com¬ 
munication media and other means to make 
people aware of the social, economic and 
political context of life. The need for lite¬ 
racy should be felt by the illiterate and he 
should realize what he misses without it. 
It is equally necessary that while he learns 
to read and write he should also learn what 
use he can make of his knowledge. Em¬ 
ployment of students and educated volun¬ 
teers for teaching illiterates is dictated by 
circumstances, but they can take the adults 
only very little ahead. They can impart 
knowledge of reading and writing and num¬ 
bers and make the illiterate understand 
some problems of personal and civic life 
After this initial stage, the teaching should 
be handled by regular teachers in schools 
and the neo-literates should be gradually 
led to the various forms of informal educa¬ 
tion which we discuss later. One of the 
main ingredients of literacy programmes 
should be to teach the adult to use the li¬ 
brary both for pleasure and for profit. In 
substance we emphasize that, what is known 
as ‘follow’-up’ programme is not different 
from literacy programme. The essential 
elements of the ‘follow-up’ work should be 
in-built in the literacy programme itself. 
It is a mistake to think that the activities 
grouped under the ‘follow-up’ procedures 
should be undertaken after the literacy 
campaign is over and adults have learnt to 
read and write. In the coherent whole of a 
literacy programme there should be ele- 
m^ats which are necessary to make literacy 
enduring and useful. Literacy work once 
undm^al^n should merge into one or the 
other of the variety of forms of adult 
educathin and the process of learning once 
hegim ^ould be encouraged to continue. 

17.3L We have suggested that planning for 
litwkcy and ^alt education programmes 
must include preparatfdii of a vmety of 
it ldii.-55. 


material which should be available when¬ 
ever required. The most important material 
consists of textbooks and other books 
for the neo-literate and a variety of other 
literature, such as newsletters, magazines, 
pamphlets containing useful information 
relating to some aspects of agriculture or 
science or craft or any other matter of 
interest to the adult. Equally important is 
the preparation of guide-books and the pro¬ 
duction of literature which will be of help to 
the vast army of volunteer-teachers. It is 
also necessary to prepare charts, maps, 
models, films, filmstrips, and a vast variety 
of other audio-visual aids. The task is colos¬ 
sal and will demand considerable ingenuity 
and organization. If material is not ready, 
literacy programmes will be held up. It will 
never be too early to take up this earnestly 
and produce at least the books for the il¬ 
literate and their professional and non¬ 
professional teachers. Linguistic considera¬ 
tions and the magnitude of the demand in 
each language would indicate the need for 
setting up a competent production unit 
in each State. Treatment of the local pro¬ 
blems and matters of local interests should 
make the books interesting. There should, 
however, be inter-State cooperation in 
order to ensure that the literature produced 
furthers national policies and strengthens 
national integration and patriotic sentiment. 
Inter-State cooperation may also help in 
certain cases to reduce cost of production. 
We feel that the Ministry of Education 
should take the lead and organize inter¬ 
state and inter-denartmental cooperation 
for production of literature required for 
literacy and adult education programmes. 


Continuing Education 

17.32. Significance. Illiteracy must in time 
disappear and the school system ensure 
against its recurrence. Adult education, 
however, has an enduring function in the 
national system of education. In conditions 
of rapid change and advancing knowledge, 
man must continue to learn in order to liee 
a full life. Learning is the way of civilizfxl 
living. 

17.33, The principle is now well recognized 
that a modem system of education does 
not merely nrovide wide-spread full-time 
education of'different types and at different 
levels; it includes a wide range of courses 
and forms of instruction which an adult out¬ 
side the fi;dl-time school system needs for 
his personal, prof^sional, sodal and dffier 
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interests. Thus conceived, continuing edu- 
tritipn ^ccmies die l^TX^Hg and the harvest 
for tPhich fonnal sthodl^ is only the 
piahting and the cultivation’. It is no 
wonder that in advanced societies adult 
education tends to become the fastest 
growing segment of education. 

17.34. Genei?al Recommendatioiis. Broadly 
speaking, the system of continuing educa- 
uon should be designed to suit two differem 
groups of people. The first of these consists 
of those who can join with others to form 
^oups for part-time study in educational 
institutions or «d hoc classes of instruction 
in specific subjects organized by various 
agencies such as the departments concerned 
with ’development, or universities, boards of 
secondary education or institutions for tech¬ 
nical, vocational or agricultural education, 
or learned societies and voluntary organiza¬ 
tions. The secohd is composed of those who 
must study at home diirihg such hours as 
they can find for the purpose, but who re¬ 
quire assistance to be delivered to them at 
tiieir ccmvenience. Adult education must 
be designed to serve a great variety of pur¬ 
poses and different groups which vary not 
only according to their educational attain¬ 
ments but according to their occupational in 
terests, cultural aspirations and sensitiveness 
to responsibility in public affairs. We have 
earlier referred to those who had to leave 
schooUng before completing the primary 
stRge of-education and suggested they should 
be enabled to complete the stage- There 
ate others who desire to go up the ladder of 
formal education leading to university de¬ 
grees in various faculties including those of 
science, technologv and agriculture. There 
are also those who are working on farms, 
workshops, factories, commercial houses as 
well as those who are self-employed who 
need training for improving their efficiency. 
Even those exceed at high ]:^ofessi6nal 
"levels need to refresh their kno^edge ^.nd 
become acqtoiiited with tise new thinking 
and practices in ti^ir fields of specialisation. 
Mote iDartidularly, tedchers Pt all stages of 
edad a t ion , inchidMg the university, must 
haVe af»0ortimities bf keeiang tlremselves 
abreast of the advancing 'frontiers of 
knowledge. This also applies to lawyers, 
doctors, business managers, industrial chiefs 
and others at Use top their professions. 
There-are afeo ^ose wdio wi^ to learn 
some^ng just lor the joy ol it, for exan^e, 
a foreign 4^gu^e, or paizi^igi or music or 
inteiior^deceration'or cookery or fiower ar¬ 
rangement or someth!^ else unconnected 
with thehr occufuition ^ life 'Adult educa¬ 
tion must be tailored to »iit aH tastes and 


needs. What is of significance is thaL^)Od 
imaginatively d^^ed ictoyi^g a 

vgfidd Atige hr mtereihsthimselvet^ ks 
pdwei^fdl inedia tor crating ihcehttires to 
lenm. 


17.35. We recommend- that aduciational ins- 
titntibns 6f all types and grades should be 
encouraged and helped to throw open their 
doors outside the regular wbrkii^ hbum to 
provide such courses of in^ruc^n as 'they 
can to those who are com^feiit an4 desi^us 
of receiving education. is the ai^^nach 
which is fevoured throughout uie wotld; 
but in the conditions of our country its ac¬ 
ceptance is acutely necessary because the 
circumstances of history have forced many 
to begin life withciut proper education or 
training. We thus surest the creation of 
a parallel system of education for those who 
can attend educational institutions only dur- 
£ng a few hours they can spare in the even¬ 
ings or at other convenient times in order 
to enable them to qualffy for the same certi¬ 
ficates, diplomas and degrees as those for 
which the regular students in the education¬ 
al institutions work. We are aware of the 
recent development of the evening cbTleges 
in several parts of the country. We ho^ 
that the evening colleges in several parts of 
the country wall provide good education in 
an atmosphere which will encourage learn¬ 
ing rather than merely serve to enable those 
outside the regular system to purchase eli¬ 
gibility to appear at the examinations by a 
nominal recording of attendance. Not onlv 
the secondary schools and colleges but all 
institutions and more particularly the voca¬ 
tional. technical and acilcultural institutions 
should provide part-time education outside 
their regular hours- 


17.36. Educational institutions should also 
give the lead in organizing ad hoc short 
courses which will h^p people to under¬ 
stand and solve their problems and to awire 
wider knowledge and etoerieni^. Smdrt 
courses in sbil managemenl tj»e bf fertili¬ 
zers. tioifftry farming,' bi^atd growing, care 
of chfldren, nutrition, and tmrSittg ewld be 
cited as filustrations. The sitmpe of such ac¬ 
tivities is unlimited, pimVided lhe^e 

per tdunning and cboOerUttOn 
mental TnUbJtirtery of goVemmentj "^e ’ 
versities, eblleges, technical matitUfhms and 
local leaiferiMo- Tt »liSt rtJcWjWilhft Wch 
courses should be organized; it is more im- 

Dortant to creato motivation to ksurnainonc 

the nM|de-an^sto organm^oups inlezestect 

in coumsa 
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^ MwlTMa W#Kk«C8. 
Wft Mie aAren^c tbe urgency ot 

s^cti^^p^c^ tQ e(l*iO«^4be workers in 
imd suggested that Uiey 
shioi^hi Ut^Eftte wimin tiirae years. 

We^iMiye al«o.<$uggeeM that th^ education 
should be a cooperative endeavour of the 
employers, who should provide time and 
other amenrties and incentives and of edu¬ 
cation departments which should prepare 
p«>gMHB^€is fox education and provide tea- 
chef«, hnoks and hther assistance. In view of 
the im^rtant role which the working class¬ 
es play* in improving production, their edu¬ 
cation ' stieuld not be allowed to end after 
they have become functionally literate. 
We, therefore, recommend that further edu¬ 
cation should be provided for workers for 
improving their knowledge and skills, wi¬ 
dening, their horhson in life, inculcating in 
them a sense of responsibili^ towards tneir 
profession and improving their careers. 
Special part-time and sandwich courses 
should be offered for them which would lead 
them step by step to higher courses. 


17.^. in this connection a crucial measure 
will be to institute special courses for the 
industrial workers which would be compa¬ 
rable in quality and standard with those for 
the hi^ and higher secondary courses for 
the regular school students. It is necessary 
to recognize the marked distinction between 
the ages, attitudes and aspirations of the com¬ 
paratively grown-up, realistic and practical 
workers in the factories and the carc-frec 
adolescents in the schools who are not at¬ 
tached to any specific occupation in life. 
This distinction tends to wear off with age 
as the products of the school move into ins¬ 
titutions of higher education; but its unique 
significance at the secondary level should 
b? expressed in terms of the differentiated 
part-time and correspondence courses for the 
v.’orkers whfiih should stress their mature 
’^eeds and special occupational and other 

interests. 


173-Aa wnedhde beginnmg should be 
made jn,4hiS'4lrecd^ Central Board 

of SeoQn4sry Education. Industrial plai^ 
in tl]^ piibllc sector should also take the 
l®ad in classes for workers and 

encouri Sgmg; thm to work for these exami- 
natipnsTPiwrtfltitne courses would helo the 
workei^. still further through specially d^ 
signed^ jKcggisimunes to attain as high stand¬ 
ards a& possible in various fields of general, 
technical^ managerial and other types oi 


edwration with which the futiwe ofwork-, 
er is concerned. 

17-40. Education of the workers-^^d be^ 
the joint responsibility of the Ministry d' 
Education and the Mjnis^ of X-ahopr audv 
Employment. The organizational aspeot :^^ 
education for industrial workers shoiddJae 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Labour 
and Ec^oyment which should arrange 
classes of Afferent groups, rd^ease tl^ wca?k- 
ers for receiving education at reasonable 
hours, provide amenities such as classrooms^ 
libraries, reading rooms, and laboratories 
where possible and above all offer incen¬ 
tives to those who show good progress. 
The Ministry of Education should organize 
preparation of different types of programmes 
and courses required for industrial workers 
in consultation with the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, employers, univeratiesK 
board of secondary education aud those in 
charge of technical education. The Ministry 
of Education should also provide teachers, 
textbooks and other amenities and should 
obtain for the education of the workers such 
assistance as the neighbouring institutions 
for general and technical education can 
provide. 

17.41. Adult education for the industrial 
workers should be designed with the ut¬ 
most care and with a sense of purpose. 
Efforts shouH be made to avoid imbalance 
observed in some of the existing pro¬ 
grammes which either lay almost exclu¬ 
sive emphasis on the working of trade 
unions, labour policies and the like or on 
literacy and recreational activities. The 
main function of these programmes should 
be to equip an increasing number of workere 
wdth higher technical and vocational qiudi- 
fications so that they can rise to posi¬ 
tions of reponsibility within the industry. 
Thus viewed, the education of workers 
cannot be considered in isolation frem. the 
main streams of general, vocational and 
technical education. As we have emphasiz¬ 
ed elsewhere, schools for general and voca- 
tioiml education, colleges, boards of secon¬ 
dary educaftion, universities and teriuxical 
institutions should undertake incaeasii^ 
responsibilities for the education of tlwi 
industrial workers. 

17.42 Special Prograinines and instl^- 

tions. It is not possible for the part-time 
courses in school and college systems to 
cover all the varied needs of adult educa¬ 
tion since some of them will require spcciql 
institutions. For example, our attention 
has been drawn to the valuable work d<me 
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by the institutions bmight into being by 
the CSWB which provide 'ocmdensed 
courses’ to train partially educated women 
few* a variety of social services and thus 
rescue them from helpless unemployment. 
We have already suggested the urgency of 
training as large a number of women as 
possible for working as ‘village sisters’, 
teachers, nurses and other social workers. 
It follows that centres for condensed 
courses ^ould be multijdied and selected 
educational institutions such as jcollejges, 
high schools, teacher training institutions 
should be strengthened with staff and other 
requirements to provide this training. We 
have also been impressed by the account 
given to us of the rural institutes and insti¬ 
tutions like the Vidyapeeths in Mysore 
State. The Vidyapeeth functions in some 
ways like the folk high schools of Denmark 
and provides general as well as practical 
education to selected groups of the rural 
people brought into residence for short 
pahods. Education in these institutions is, 
as ft ought to be, production-oriented and 
ays emphasis on agriculture and rural 
-rafts. Some of the rural institutes provide 
brief courses to groups of chairmen and 
office-bearers of village panchayat samitis 
in order to help them to appreciate the 
respoiMiibilities of their office and the demo* 
cratic procedures which govern ail civic 
decision-making. We suggest that the work¬ 
ing of the Vidyapeeths and the rural insti¬ 
tutes should be frequently reviewed in 
order to enable them to be of service to the 
rural community. The staff for such insti¬ 
tutions must be of the highest quality and 
very specially trained. It is necessary that 
these institutions should work in close col¬ 
laboration with agricultural demonstration 
farms and centres for extension services. 
More such institutions are necessary: but 
the expansion should be limited to avail¬ 
ability of competent staff and other support¬ 
ing services. 


17.43. Organization of part-time courses 
for adults bring added responsibilities to 
the educational institutions and it is obvi- 
ou^y the responsibility of Central and 
State Governments to ensure that the insti¬ 
tutions have the necessary requisites to dis¬ 
charge these new functions. The institu¬ 
tions must have extra staff for the new ser¬ 
vices which they are required to render, 
adequate supply of books, teaching mate¬ 
rials and aids, libraries and laboratories. 
The methods of teadiing part-time students 
would be different and the fullest advantage 
should be taken of the fact that they will 


have strong motivation to leam. ft Is equal¬ 
ly important that there: should ^ mr re- 
laxatitm of standaixte to help them. If 
necessary, the duration at the courses iMttld 
be lengthened somewhat to make it easier 
for the part-time students to pursue them. 

Corresponhence Courses 

17.44. There must also be a method of 
taking education to the millions who de¬ 
pend upon their own effort to study when¬ 
ever they can find time to do so. We con¬ 
sider that correspondence or ^me-study 
courses provide the right answer fw these 
situations. 


17.45. The correspondence or home-study 
course is a well tri^ and tested technique. 
Experience of correspondence courses in 
other countries of the world, such as the 
USA, Sweden, the USSR, Japan and Austra¬ 
lia, where they have been used extensively 
for a long time, as well as the limited and 
brief experience at the University of Delhi, 
encourage us to recommend fuUeV exploita¬ 
tion of the method for a wide range of 
purposes. There is hardly any ground for 
the apprehension that correspondence 
courses are an inferior form of education 
than what is given in regular schools and 
colleges. Experience abroad and experi¬ 
ments in India have shown results which, 
on balance, tend to strengthen the case for 
correspondence education. 

17.46. The home study method no doubt 
lacks the inspiring contact with the teacher. 
But inspiring teachers are rare, and in cor¬ 
respondence study the adult has a strong 
motivation to learn. The method also estai^ 
iishes a personal and private relationship 
with the teacher which encourages discus¬ 
sion and understanding through written 
commimication thereby ensuring relevancy 
and precision. In fact, there can be no 
effective education through correspondence 
without this private and purposeful rela¬ 
tionship between the student and the 
teacher, whereas in many indifferent and 
over-worked schools and colleges there is 
hardly any worthwhile contact between the 
teacher and the taught. The mere fact that 
the major effort to learn has to be made 
by the student himself in the correspond¬ 
ence method and that he is required to do 
a variety of exercises and tests in wilting, 
which are guided and supervi^, sdbstan- 
tiajly sutmort the educational value of tne 
method. 
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17^7. Cf^resp^dience courses should 
not mean mere exchange of written instruc- 
ci(ms and exercises. One essential aspect of 
ihe method is that the teachers and the 
taught meet occasionally even if it be for 
a toef while and participate in specially 
devised programmes which include lectures, 
seminars and group discussions. Those 
studying science or technical subjects should 
have access to a laboratory and workshop 
during week-ends or in vacation time. A 
variety of other means can enrich corres¬ 
pondence procedures. Correspondence 
course students living in a locality and inte¬ 
rested in common subjects can form self- 
study groups and help one another. It is 
essential that they ^ould be given the 
Status of recognized students, and where 
possible, they should be attached to some 
colleges and allowed the benefit of the use 
oi the library and such other amenities as 
seeing educational films, listening to record¬ 
ed speeches of distinguishes scholars, and 
attending extension lectures. 

17.48. Correspondence or homo-study 
courses which are sequenced in accordance 
with the principles of programmed learn¬ 
ing are of enormous benefit in certain fields 
of education. It has been pointed out that 
ti»e programmed procedures give good 
lesuits when a student is introduced to a 
new subject and required to grasp its funda¬ 
mental concepts. We feel that it would be 
profitable to experiment with the applica¬ 
tion of the methodology of programmed 
learning in correspondence courses. 

17.49. Correspondence courses should be 
supported by well-coordinated radio and 
television programmes. It is not possible 
at this stage to have a regular university 
of the air; but radio and television can illu¬ 
mine the more fundamental and sensitive 
themes in the different areas of study. We 
consider it necessary that the universities 
and other agencies dealing with the corres¬ 
pondence courses should join with the All 
India Radio and Television and prepare a 
variety of radio and tele\dsion programmes 
which will be of value to those who are 
studying through correspondence courses. A 
good beginning can be made by ‘broad¬ 
casting’ specially prepared talks and discu^ 
sions on the more important themes of the 
correspondence courses organized by the 
Delhi University. 

17.50. Correspondence courses should 
not be confined merely to helping students 
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to prepare university decrees. Impor¬ 
tant pro^ammes of correspcn^nce courses 
could be organized to provide suitable 
courses of instruction in subjects which will 
help the workers in industries, agriculture 
and other fields to improve production. 
Scone of the subjects in which courses can 
be organized are landscaping and garden¬ 
ing, architecture, plumbii^, diesel engine, 
drafting, engineering, business administra¬ 
tion, building construction and blueprmt 
reading, surveying, firemanship, mathema¬ 
tics, sheet metal, auto mechanics, commer¬ 
cial art, electronics, radio, television ser¬ 
vicing and broadcasting, auxiliary nursing, 
vocational rehabilitation subjects, industrial 
electronics and automation, dress-making, 
business and secretarial subjects, air con¬ 
ditioning, heating, refrigeration, criminal 
and civil investigation, traffic management, 
hotel management, factory management and 
executive training, airline training, photo¬ 
graphy, professional lock-smithing, up- 
nolstery and real estate^. Good correspon¬ 
dence courses in thoughtfully identified 
fields of service will create demand for 
themselves and can help participation bv 
the people in introducing better methods 
of production. 

17.51. Correspondence courses should be 
available for those who desire to enrich 
their lives by studying subjects of cultural 
and aesthetic value such as languages, 
philosophy, history, politics, economics, art 
appreciation, literary criticism, psychology 
and the like. These subjects indeed bake 
no bread, but while they do not directly 
assist economic growth they help to im¬ 
prove intellectual and aesthetic standards 
and to transform outlook on life. 

17.52. It is obvious these universities 
should not be the only agency which should 
organize correspondence courses. Provi¬ 
sion of correspondence courses should also 
be one important function of the extension 
service of developmental departments of 
government such as agriculture, industries, 
cooperation, health. This should prove to 
be a valuable method of conveying to the 
educated and the neo-ljterate alike such 
knowledge and improved techniques as the 
departments concerned wish to put across. 

17.53. We also recommend the institution 
of special programmes of correspondence 
courses for teachers in our schools in order 
to keep them abreast with the new know¬ 
ledge in the subjects they teach as well as 
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wltbdiie newjin|4bo4siaad/t«dii^ 
d»»g^ This ree ama ^ partoihig^^ 
sasit ia the ckpceaBmg.baidiSiEtti^ ia^hick 
teachers have iik sdtook^m^ 

lihcsuqy fai^tias. a^ OKjoti aoii vriwre .thara 
IS ilttie isKtelleohM^, cammuiiicatifiiL It 
would c also help^ t^hm to. £ael secsore. 
aboiii what thef teach and perhasis^ii^sjpdr- 
ed jtq^^ the caewL chidhaBieesL 

17:54. The Mjnist^ of Education In col- 
labor^pn with other hSidstries should 
estahii^ a Nsijionai Cbunc^ of Rome- 
Studfes. The Council ^puld he authorired 
to assume many functions Including aocre- 
ditatipn and evaluation, of agencies. 1^ ^ould 
ideanti^ areas in which different types of 
corre^ndence courees would be of benefit 
and establish thenv on their own or assist 
Government departments, tmiyersities, 
boards of educf^tion, institutions of techni¬ 
cal edueation and private agencies to create 
them. It should also carry out continuous 
evaluation of iixe various programmes of 
education through correspondence. 

i7h5. Some contravene surrounds the 
costs of correspondence courses. One view 
maintains that correspondence programmes 
cost as much as, if mot more, than regular 
education in schools, colleges, and othw in^ 
stitutions. Another view holds that as 
large numbers are involved in cone^pond- 
ence courses, it should certainly cost much 
less than regular education in residence. It 
is not easy to compare the costs in different 
countries because the assumptions vary. 
However, it is worth pointing out that 
supervisory staff requirements do not rise 
relatively to the increase in numbers and 
the advantage of superior staff reaches a 
very wide rangg^ of students. The student 
worhaand earj^ while he stud^ and if he 
is a produ^ye worker, he continues to help 
prp^^c^ If hi?, correspondence coiurse 
helps to improve his.knowledge and skills 
relatitog to his, occupation, be will be better 
able to do -his Job, Fcr? him there need be 
no separate btdlding and equipment*, no 
end,, gynmasig, no hostels 
and spepial tuitions, no special lihraries or 
laboratories. 

17;f^ We also reeoBMnend that it should 
be.pp^ble for private cahdidittefr—whether 
employed or not-—to teke miy or all of the 
examinations conducted by toe secondary 
education hoards aiKl unlverdtles ki the 
country. Many serious- m i n de d adidts <or 
even young persons), and particularlv tfirls 


andjwomen^^axe. imable.'to 
natimaft..^nibduetsd j by;toe saeoadaxy^ editca^^ 
ticm bsepds 

beeaiise; toey. are. unable to fulfil the. usu4> 
condittons relattofr to attoodanoe. Thera to 
n(KJMaa<Mi. why they shotod not be «i- 
CQiisaged .to.jd^M»d on then own. effort: to 
prafiare for these axami|iations« 


LlBRASiOS 


17.57. We have referred to the need €>€ 
liboacies to dUberent parts ot tnis chapter 
and- we thiiik that a good library ^etem 
which brings books wiuiin the reach of all 
IS the backhone of the system of adult edu¬ 
cation. Without this there is little hope for 
cultivating reeding haoits among actoits 
particularly in rural areas, wh«re book cUs- 
iribution is difficult. The Working Group 
of the Planning Commission has recom¬ 
mended a scheme for large-scale establish¬ 
ment of libraries in the country. We gene¬ 
rally agree with its recommendations. 

17*56. We. also acceto the major reoom- 
mcm<totiiHi& of the Advisory Committee on 
Libcaries . (1^7) relating to the establish¬ 
ment of a network of libraries, throughout 
the country, including a National Co^al 
Library at Delhi, Regional Libraries in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, a State Cen¬ 
tral Library in each State, and libraries at 
the distri-t, block and panchayat levels. 
This would form the framewjork which 
would sustain widespread library growth 
and organized services throughout the 
country. 


17.55^ School librari^ should be integratad 
with the system of public libraries. We have 
laid stress on schools b^ng madC' cenfacaa 
of adult: education and extension servioefi. 
it to tfaer^ore, necessary to develop and 
assist sehool libraries to perform thia new. 
funetioii. Even toe remotest prhnai^ scWls 
should be serviced by a neaghbouitog pubbc 
library- 

Libraries will need reorjentotiQh in 
order to function as media of adult edu¬ 
cation. They will need to be stocked wdto 
readiiMi matoftoi which wffl lead the neor 
literate step by step from simple but in- 
teresting reading to more advanced haoiks 
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giving iiilormaticm uf value to him. Libra¬ 
ries will also require books and other road¬ 
ie material which will have a bearing on 
the practical .needs and tastes of the a&lts. 
Wherever possible, libraries should have 
stocks of tape records, gramophone records, 
and films and other useful aids. The libra¬ 
ries will also be used by those who take 
part<^time educii^hm, those who take corres¬ 
pondence courses and those who depend on 
their own efforts. It is necessary that their 
needs ahouTd find a place in the equipment 
of libraries. 


17.60. Libraries should not remain, as 
they tend to do, mere store-houses of 
boete; they should be dynamic and set out 
to educate and attract adults to use them. 
There are many known ways of performing 
this function. One which conforms to the 
age-old traditions of adult edueetion in the 
coimtry; is cotiecting an audience lor hear¬ 
ing .eome book or poem of interest read out. 
L^tures, discussion groi^)s, book-clubs 
should be initiated and attempts made to 
midce the library a centre of interest for the 
community. My way of illustration we re¬ 
fer to the useful work done by the Delhi 
Public Library which has not only en¬ 
couraged people to become book-minded 
but has endeavoured to make the library a 
dynamic centre of a variety of cultural 
activities. 


The Role or Universities in 
Adult Education 

17.61. Significance. The image of the uni¬ 
versity as a closed academic community of 
scholars creating and disseminating know¬ 
ledge and perpetuating its own type is a 
thing of the nast. The walls which divide 
the gown and the town have crumbled and 
the life of the university and that of the 
community can be vitally linked for their 
mutual enrichment. 

17162. This change of attitude is noticed 
in a marked way in some of our universities 
which have organized correspondence 
courses, extension lectures and seminars for 
the kfaiefit of extra-mural students. The 
correspondence course introduced by the 
University of I3elhi have already created a 
dbknimd for more such courses. The 
e^tailishifmnt of the Department of Adiilt 
Ddd<sation by the University of Rajasthan is 
a move and ihudh is exfuected of 

it. fiel that the universltiek in our 


country, must take upon.4h^ms^ea a much 
IsM^ger share in the respoiunbility for educa¬ 
ting adults. 

17.63. Programmes. The function of Uie 
university is to hj^p the social, econ^pic, 
educational and cultural grovkh of tpe 
community which it serves. With its 
specialized agencies it can create a whole¬ 
some impact on certain sensitive areas of 
economic, social and cultural life of the 
people. C^e signiiicant way in which it can 
give a lead is to communicate to the people 
the new scientific findings and new thi^- 
ing on social and economic problems. 
Similarly, universities can effectively under¬ 
take a variety of programmes for re¬ 
education of the key personnel oi the 
different professions. In this context, a 
special mention of re-education of the 
teachers is relevant. The need is so 
urgent and the problem' is so vast '4hat 
the eountry would naturally look to the 
universities for offectiYe leadership for 
re-educating the teachers and keepmg 
them fully informed of the new teacning 
practices and methods, new philosophies 
of education as well as developments 
in the various fields of knowledge with 
which they are concerned. They can also 
help in building up healthy attitudes of the 
community towards some of the funda¬ 
mental national problems, such as those of 
public health, sanitation, population control, 
and building up of national solidarity. The 
universities should also organize pro¬ 
grammes which will brief the national 
leadership in civil and political life as well 
as the people and acquaint them with know¬ 
ledge and wider experience pertinent to 
decision-making on some of the vital pro¬ 
blems challenging national life. They 
should also help to raise the standard of 
national tastes as well as habits of life and 
social behaviour of the people. There is no 
end to the good which the university can do 
to the community. It is, however, necess^^’' 
that each university should mea^ime its oWn 
opportunities and plan the best that it c^h 
do to be of service to the society which it 
serves. We have already referred in other 
parts of this chapter to what universities 
do to assist eradication of illiteracy 
frt^ the country and training of the leader¬ 
ship’ for the purpose. 

17 i 64 . The univer^tles alone can think out 
the ways in which i^ey can organize tfeeir 
services to the commimity in accordance 
With' the means at their disposal. It is Usual 
to tjrgantze evening classes for atfelts -wfeo 
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w raplojred dtirmf marking kours aiid 
to prepare them for university deaminations. 
The organization of special study groups 
and short-term special courses for profes¬ 
sional benekt is also ur^ntly needed, as 
well as a variety of extension programmes, 
including lectures, field work, demonstra¬ 
tions, and cultural and recreational activi¬ 
ties. Universities should in addition 
organize social service camps and adopt 
villages for intensive programmes for de¬ 
velopment and eradication of illiteracy as 
wen as for maintenance of schools and 
o^er. simfiar social services, the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, local industries, and 
working of cooperatives. Here again, there 
is.no end to the ways which a university 
can adopt for making their extension service 
effective. 

It.BS. Administratioti and Finance. The 
imiversities should have an efficient 
machinery for launching carefully planned 
adult education programmes and for evalu¬ 
ating achievements. We suggest the 
establishment in each university of a Board 
of Adult Education which will include 
r^resentatives of all deoartments involved 
in preoaring and executing adult education 
programmes. The vice-chancellor should 
be the chairman of the Board. It should lay 
down Dolicies as well as plan programmes 
and direct their operation Jointly by the 
various departments of the university It 
should also evaluate the success of the pro¬ 
grammes. We also feel that some universi¬ 
ties in the country should develop full 
departments of adult education. The pur¬ 
pose of such departments should be to train 
spaaali-sts. and teachers in the field of adult 
education, to undertake and to guide 
research. in aU problems connected with 
adult education in cooperation with other 
relevant departments such as education, 
sociolo^, and psychology and to cooperate 
with the proposed Board of Adult Education 
in producing inter-departmental 
grammes of extension service 9 nd helping 
in their fulfilment.. 

17.65. Needless to say, the universities 
^uM be ^ecially financed and equipped 
for the purp(»e of the adult education work 
which they undertake. The normal 
reso^ces of the uniVttraity will be fiiade- 
quate in initiating extaisimi services. It is 
tme that mo^ of work wfll be done on 
a voltmtary lasis but tmiverstties will re- 
<Wdre sme adfl^hhia! atWBi and iq^eci^ 
libraries, which will include films, tape 


lilnraries^ audio-visual aids^ suitable traha- 
^rt, camping equipment and other educa¬ 
tional aids. We are convinced that the 
assistance given to the universities to 
organize adult education programmes will 
be fully rewarded. 

Organization and Administration 

17.B7. We have already seen that one of 
our major weaknesses in work in the field of 
adult education in the past has been the 
absence of an overall olan and of coordi¬ 
nation of efforts by different governmental 
and voluntary agencies. 

17.68. National Board of Adult Bducatfuu. 

To overcome these defects, the Keporf op 
Social Education of the Committee on Han 
Projects recommended the establishment of 
a Central Board of Social Education. TTie 
National Seminar on Adult Education held 
at Poona in 1965 recommended the creation 
of a National Board of Adult and Literacy 
Education. We recommend the setting up of 
such a National Board on Adult Education 
on which all relevant Ministries and 
agencies would be represented. The 
initiative for its creation may be .taken by 
the Ministry of Education. Its functions 
would be: 

(1) To advise Governments, at the 
Centre and in the States, on all 
matters relating to informal adult 
education and training and to draw 
up plans and programmes for their 
consideration; 

(2) To promote the establishment, 
where needed, of agencies and ser¬ 
vices for the production of literature 
and other teaching material and for 
the needed training orogrammes; 

(3) To ensure coordination among 
different Ministries and offirial and 
non-official agencies; 

(4) To review from time to time the 
progress made and to formulate 
suggestions for change and improve¬ 
ment; and 

(5) To promote rerearch, investigation 
and evaluation. 

Similar bodies should be set un at the 
State level* Committees at the district fevel 
actii^ as wings of Zila Parish ads where 
these ead«t» shovfid also be set up, sums^ed 
by ad h$c ommittees of btoek and village 
panchayats. At the village level, the schools 
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should be developed as community centre.^. 
At the village, block and district levels close 
cooperation with agriculture, health, co¬ 
operative, community development and 
other extension programmes must be en¬ 
sured: 

17.69. Adult Education—a Total Govern¬ 
mental Function. We wish to lay stress on 
the fact that the pluralism of adult educa¬ 
tion and its wide and varied range, preclude 
it from being regarded as the sole concern 
of a single depai'twent in a Ministry which 
handles it administratively. It is necessary 
to recognize it as a business of every^ depart¬ 
ment, and the entire administrative 
machinery not only at the planning but also 
at the implementation levels must be in¬ 
volved in the preparation and unfolding of 


its programmes. The functioning oif adult 
education cannot admit of departmentalism 
and we have been told that the work in the 
field has suffered to no small extent because 
of its rigid administrative aloofness. It i-s 
true that adult education is mainly the 
function of the Ministry of Education but ii 
is necessary to adopt procedures which will 
ensure practical involvement of the enlire 
administrative machinery. 

17.70. Voluntary Agencies. Voluntary 
agencies working in these fields should be 
given every encouragement, financially and 
technically. Adult education is an area 
ideally suited to voluntary effort and the 
work to be done is of such dimensions that 
the mobilization of this will play a crucial 
role in the success of our plans. 


il Edu.—56. 




PART THREE 

IMPLEMENTATION 


This part of the Report deals with oro- 
blems and programmes of implementation 
and covers two chapters—XVITI and XIX. 

Chapter XVIIl deals with educational 
planning and administration. Among others, 
it deals with such problems as educational 
planning, the roles of private enterprise, 
local authorities and the Government of 
India, educational administration ai the 
national and State levels, personnel ol the 
Ministry of Education and the State Educa¬ 
tion Departments and procedures. 

Chapter XIX e.xannnes issues relating to 
the linancing of education. Among others. 
M deals with the growth of total educational 
expenditure in India during the post- 
mdepr-ndence pc'riod and the resources 
likely to be available for educational 
development during the next twenty 
It also deals with the allocation of available 
resources to different sectors of education 
as it was in the first three plans and as it is 
likelv to be in the next two decades, it 
discusses the different sources of educational 


finance and broadly indicates the cost per 
student at each stage of education as it was 
during the last fifteen years and as it is 
likely to be during the next twenty. 

There are four important notes at the 
end of Chapter XIX. 

Note I deals with grant-in-aid from State 
Governments to local authorities urban 
and rural—and the Centre-State relation¬ 
ship in the financial support to education. 

Note II deals with tentative estimates of 
expenditure on the development of school 
education (196r —85). 

Note III deals with tentative estimates 
of expenditure on the development of 
higher education (1966—85). 

Note IV gives a summary of the studies 
conducted by the Education Commission m 
the unit costs of higher education in a lew 
universities and colleges. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


I. EducationaL Planning. (2) The basic problem; 
(H) Some suggestions for reform; (5) Different 
levels of priorities; (7) Re-definition of the roles 
of the different agencies providing education. 

II. The Role of Private Enterprise. (9) The 
present position; (11) Recommendations. 

fll. The Role of Loco! Authorities. (12) The 
present position: (17) Recommendations; (18) 
Tht' district and municipal school boards. 

IV. The Role of the Central Government. (25) 
The present position; (26) Recommendations; (29) 

Should education he in the concurrent list ? 


V. Educational Administration at the National 
Level. (32) Ministry of Education; (36) NCERT. 

VI. Educational Administration at the State 
Level. (38) Co-ordination; (40) The Education 
Secretariat: (42) Directorate of Education. 

VII. Pcrsomvcl. (44) Indian Educational Service; 
(50) The State Educational Services; (51) Training 
of educational administrators; (53) National Staff 
College for Educational Administrators; (54) In¬ 
creasing the strength of the department. 

Vlir. Proceditres. (55) The present position; (56) 
Introducing elasticity and dynamism; (57) Educa¬ 
tion Acts. 


18.01- In the prc.sent chapter, we shall 
deal with educational planning and some 
major aspects of c^dncational administration 
which havf> not been dealt with before and 
'u particular with administrative responsi- 
lylitics and arrangements at the local. State, 
and national levels and their inter¬ 
red a fionships 

Ki)rr.\Tio\.\i Pi.,\NMNo 

18.02. The Basic Problem. The crux of the 
problem of educational planning in India is 
to evolve a national policy in education in 
spite of the fact that education is largely a 
State subject in the Constitution and that 
a multiplicity of authorities at different 
levels make decisions on all aspects of the 
situation. This is not an easy task and as 
there is little similar experience to guide 
us, we will have to evolve our own 
techniques in most cases. It is also neces- 
•sary to review and improve our planning 
t<‘chnic{ues, 

18.03. Some Suggestions lor Belonn. A 

review of the first three five year plans in 
the different States and at the national level 
highlights the need to improve the planning 
techniques in some directions. These have 
been indicated below. 

(1) Otfer-emphasi!^ on Enrolment and Ex¬ 
penditure. There has been an over-emphasis 
on achievement of targets in enrolments 
■ind expenditure. It is true that expansion 
was badly needed and expansion will have 
to continue. But an over-emphasis on this 
c'lspect leads to the neglect of the still more 


important aspect of quality. Similarly, an 
over-emphasis on expenditure targets tends 
to distort priorities and often leads to wast¬ 
age. There is thus a need to take a more 
comprehensive view of the problem and to 
evolve a broader pattern of goals, especially 
those relating to qualitative improvement. 

(2) The Need for Concentration of Effort 
and Adoption of a Selective Approach. 
Throughout the first three plans, the general 
policy has been to do something in every 
sector or for every programme with the 
result that the meagre resources available 
were spread thinly over a very large area. 
This policy involves considerable wastage. 
It has, therefore, novy become important to 
concentrate on a few crucial programmes 
such as improvement of the quality of tea¬ 
chers, development of agricultural education 
provision of good and effective primary edu¬ 
cation for all children, liquidation of illite¬ 
racy, vocationalization of secondary educa¬ 
tion. establishment of major universities, 
expansion and improvement of postgraduate 
education, increase in the number of scholar¬ 
ships and the development of about ten per 
cent of institutions at each stage to optimum 
levels of quality. 

(3) Emphash on Pronratmnes which Need 
Talent and Hard Work. The emphasis on 
reaching expenditure targets to which a 
reference has been made tends to place a 
premium on programmes where it is easy to 
incur expenditure, e.q.. construction of build¬ 
ings or expansion of enrolments. This is 
unfortunate because there are a number of 
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programmes which call for determined 
effort, organization, talent and hard work 
rather than large financial investment. The 
following are some examples of such 
programmes : 

— production of literature in the mod¬ 

ern Indian languages needed for 
their adoption as media of education 
at the university stage; 

— educational research; 

— examination reform; 

— preparation of school textbooks and 

teaching and learning materials; 

— in-service education of teachers and 

officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ments; 

— improving techniques of supeiwision; 

— improving contact with the local 

communities and parents; 

— providing enrichment programmes 

and guidance to gifted students and 
some special assistance to retarded 
or backward ones- 

A number of instances of this type can be 
cited. What is important to note is that, in 
the existing situation where the financial re¬ 
sources are limited, it is programmes of this 
type that need far greater emphasis than 
those which need heavy financial invest¬ 
ment. 

(4i Lack of Adequate Ei'aluation and Re¬ 
search. Yet another weakness in our plan¬ 
ning is the inadequacy of evaluation and re¬ 
search. Since planning is a comparatively 
new’ process and we have to evolve our own 
techniques, it is necessary to evaluate our 
programme continuously and develop a 
strong research programme w’hich will en¬ 
able us to cut down costs and increase the 
effectiveness of the investment in education- 
But, by and large, this has not been done. 
Some attempts at such evaluation have been 
made recentlv in the Planning Commission 
7nz.. the COPP Teams have studied three 
problems’, two of w’hich w’ere not of a major 
magnitude. What w’e wmuld recommend is 
the deep involvement of universities, profes¬ 
sional organizations, training colleges, etc., 
in a periodical evaluation of all major pro¬ 
grammes included in the plans and in the 
development of a large-scale research pro¬ 
gramme on the lines recommended else- 
w’here*. 

fS) Weakness of Existinp Machinery for 
EdiLcational Planning. The existing machi¬ 
nery for educational planning leaves much 

T These are : teacher training, Vttencv amang indusiriaf 

2 Chapter XIT, 


to be desired. It is not adequately staffed 
nor is the personnel engaged in it suitably 
trained. There is hardly any educational 
planning done at the district level. The 
planning cells in the offices of the Directors 
of Education are inadequate and staffed 
mostly by persons who have had no train¬ 
ing in the field. Their work also is mostly 
administrative and financial and confined to 
the compilation and reporting of educational 
and financial statistics. 

18.04. There is need to improve the organi¬ 
zation and methods of educational planning 
and for training competent personnel to 
staff the planning units in the Central Min¬ 
istry of Education, the State Departments of 
Education and District School Boards- It 
should be possible for the Ministry of 
Education. in collaboration with the 
Asian In.stitute of Educational Planning, to 
undertake studies of educational planning in 
the different State.s and to conduct intensive 
courses for training the personnel involved 
in the process of educational planning in 
India. The subiect is of such great .signifi¬ 
cance that the UGC should also consider 
♦he Dossibilitv of .setting un an Advanced 
Centre for Studies in Educiitional Planning. 
Administration and Finance. 

18 05 Different Levels of Priorities. Edu¬ 
cation is essentially a responsibility of the 
State Governments. But it is also a national 
concern and in certain major sectors, deci* 
•sions have to be taken at the national level 
This implies the need to regard education as 
a Centre-State partnership. On the other 
hand, it is necessary to remember that edu¬ 
cation which concerns everv parent and 
every family has to be taken as close to 
the people as possible and that its adminis¬ 
tration can be best conducted by or in close 
association with local communities. This 
implies that educational planning has to be 
decentralized to the district ]evr.T prid still 
further dowm to the level of each institution 
TTia process of educational planning in a 
federal democram^ like ours has thus to be 
the rivht blend of centralization, in the ao- 
nronriafe seofors. with a larc'e amount of de¬ 
centralization in other sectors and esnecial- 
Iv in administration. Carp should, howevc’ 
be taken that thf> parts fall coherentlv into 
the totalitv of a broad national nlan. and all 
discordant features and contradirffons arc 
eliminated. For this nuimose. it wnll be neces- 
sarv to devise an effective maebmerv of co¬ 
ordination. This is the direction in which 

and rural in<tinirc< 
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administration has to strive and planning 
has to grow. 

18.06, One useful suggestion which can be 
made in. this context is to adopt a system of 
priorities at different levels—national, State 
and local. Programmes of national signifi¬ 
cance such as provision of good and elective 
primary education to every child, voca- 
tionaiization of secondary education, post¬ 
graduate education and research, or educa¬ 
tion for agriculture and industry may be 
legarded as natioTial prioriLics in the sense 
that the decisions regarding them would 
have to be taken by the Centre in consulta¬ 
tion with the States and, once they are taken, 
it should be obligatory on every State to 
implement them effectively and vigorously. 
In several other matters, and these would 
form the bulk of the decisions to be made, a 
system of State-level priorities should be 
adopted, i.e., each State may be left to make 
Its own best decision in view of local condi¬ 
tions, Those would include problems such 
as making secondary' education free of tui¬ 
tion fees and in such matters, no attempt at 
a national uniformity need be made- In 
certain other matters, as for instance, in the 
provision of amenities in schools, and det- 
rrmining the type and scale of non-teacher 
costs, a system of local priorities may be 
adopted. The State Governments may 
create appropriate authorities at the district 
and school levels and leave them free to 
take decisions, within the powers delegated, 
and best suited to the local conditions. There 
.should be no need to expect any uniformity 
:n these matters between one district and 
another and even between one school and 
another. A system such as this which cen¬ 
tralizes a few essential sectors at the nation¬ 
al level would be much better than the pre¬ 
sent trend to take more and more decisions 

crucial or otherwise—at the national and 
State levels. This sometimes results in the 
curbing of local initiative and disregard of 
i^'Cal conditions 

18.07. RedefinHitm of the Roles of the Dif¬ 
ferent Ag^cies Providing Education. It is 

also necessary to redefine the roles of the 
four different agencies which have been pro 
viding educational facilities in the country, 
riz.. the Central Government, the State Gov¬ 
ernments. the local authorities and the 
voluntary organizations- Their present roles 
have arisen, not out of conscious planning, 
hut from historical circumstances many of 
’vhich have now ceased to have any rele¬ 
vance. For instance, the divorce of the Cen- 
iT'al Government from education which was 
so conspicuous a feature of our educational 


system from 1921 to 1947 arose out of a poli¬ 
tical necessity, viz., the decision of the British 
Government to transfer education to Indian 
control (as a part of the system of Dyarchy 
introduced in the Provinces in 1921 and of 
Provincial Autonomy introduced in 1937) 
while retaining all authority at the Centre 
in the hands of the Governor-General. This 
tradition has been considerably modified by 
the Constitution and even more, by the 
developments in the first three plans, but it 
still dominates the scene. The local autho¬ 
rities were first placed in charge of primary 
education in British India as a part of a pro¬ 
gramme of transferring power to Indian 
people, and later on, they were permitted 
to develop other educational programmes in 
their discretion. In princely States, how¬ 
ever, this political need did not exist and 
hence local authorities were not generally 
associated with education. The private edu¬ 
cational institutions played an important 
role in all British Indian Provinces, especi¬ 
ally in post-primary education, because 
direct governmental enterprise was limited 
and they had to meet almost all the growing 
demand for education. In the princely 
States, however, private enterprise was not 
much encouraged and sometimes it was 
even discouraged. It is obvious that these 
traditional roles are out of tune with the 
massive needs of educational development 
in the country and that they will have to 
be modified. 

18-08. In the complex process of education¬ 
al planning and implementation, the State 
Government occupy a central and key posi¬ 
tion. They have to accept, for instance, full 
responsibility for all school education, but 
it is advantageous for them to discharge it 
in collaboration with local authorities. The 
day-to-day administration of schools, which 
should be as close to the local communities 
as possible, may preferably be delegated, 
with adequate resources, to duly constituted 
local authorities at the district level. In 
higher education, on the other hand, they 
will have to share the responsibilities wi^ 
the universities, the UGC and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In other words, 

— school education is predominantly a 

local-State partnership; and 

— higher education is a Centre-State 

partnership- 

In our opinion, it is this basic principle 
that should guide the evolution of that deli¬ 
cate balance between centralization and de¬ 
centralization which our planning needs. 
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The Role of Private Enterprise 

18.09. The Present Position. We shall 
first discuss the role of private enterprise in 
education. This varies from area to area and 


also from one stage or sector of education 
to another. The following statistics of 1960- 
61. the latest available, throw light on this 
problem. 


TABLE i 8 - 1 . PERCENTAGE OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS TO TOTAI 
NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ( 1960 - 6 U 


State Percentage Stage or Sector Pcrccnwgc 


I. .Andhra Pradesh. 8 0 

z. Assam. 

3 . Bihar ....... ■' 4*0 

4 . Guiarat ....... .'t' O 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

6 . Kerala. 616 

7 . Madhya Pradesh. 4 

5. Matkas. 

9 . Maharashtra . . . 48-0 

10 . Mysore . ?4' .^ 

11. Onssa. ^5*3 

12 . Punjab. "‘4 

13. Rsna.sth3n. ?■? 

14 . Uttar Pradesh . . M‘ 5 

15 . West Bengal ..... 


'I'otal tor India 


Source. Ministrj- of Education, Form A- 
The local authority institutions arc not included. 


t. Pre-Priinary t^O '9 

2 . I-owerPriman , , . 22'2 

3 - Higher Priinart 27*1 

4. Secoi^y , r..>- 2 

5 . Vocarioiud .ScNx>!s 5 - j 

h. Speaal Schools ‘' 9*0 

7 . Institutions for Higher .(.icncral: pAiu- 

cation . rss 

8. ('ollegcs for Proiosional Education . 49" 8 

o. Colleges for Special KJuc.irtori 74 • w 

I'otal lor all Sect*»rN , , 33-2 


18.10. It will be seen from the above table 
that the percentage of educational institu¬ 
tions managed by voluntary organizations is 

— low in Jammu & Kashmir (1-7), Raj¬ 

asthan (3.5), Madhya Pradesh (4.6), 
Punjab (7.4), Andhra Pradesh (8.0) 
and Assam (191): 

— high in Kerala (61.6); Orissa (65.3): 

and Bihar (74.0': 

— low at the primary stage . lower 

primary (22.2) and higher primary 
(27-1); 

— medium in vocational schools (57.4) 

and colleges for professional edu¬ 
cation (49.8); and 

— high in pre-primary schools (70.9). 

secondary schools (69.2); special 
schools (79 0); institutions for higher 
(general) education (78.8); and col¬ 
leges for special education (74.9). 

With such large variations in traditions 
and in the present position, it is obvious that 
no single policy can be suitable for all parts 
of the country- In fact, even in the same 
State, the policy will have to vaiy from 
stage to stage, sector to sector and even from 
organization to organization. All that we 


can indicate, therefore, are a few general 
principles, 

18.11. Reomnin^dalions. In our opinion, 
the future role of private enterprise in edu¬ 
cation should be broadly governed by the 
following principles: 

(1) It is true that some forms of private 
enterprise hax'e made a negative 
rather than a positive contribution 
to education. At the .same time, wp 
should recognize that private enter¬ 
prise has played an important rok 
in the development of education in 
modern India, that a large propor¬ 
tion of our good institutions are in 
the private sector and that it can 
continue to make a useful contribu¬ 
tion to the development of educa¬ 
tion in the years ahead. The State 
should, therefore, make all possible 
use of the assistance that can come 
from the private sector for the deve¬ 
lopment of education. 

(2) The growing educational needs of a 
modernizing society can only be met 
by the State and it would be a mis¬ 
take to show any over-dependence 
on private enterprise which 
basically uncertain. As the State 
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has now rightly assumed full res¬ 
ponsibility to provide all the need¬ 
ed educational facilities, private en¬ 
terprise can only have a limited and 
minor role. 

(3) Under the Constitution, private 
schools have a right to exist and if 
they do not seek aid or recognition 
from the State, there need be little 
or no interference with them- In 
fact, we have only suggested com¬ 
pulsory registration for unrecogniz¬ 
ed schools*. 

(4> The position with regard to private 
educational institutions which seek 
financial support from the State is, 
however, different. Even now, they 
depend upon Government for the 
larger part of their expenditure: and 
when fees, which is their main 
source of income, are abolished, 
their dependence on public revenues 
would be very large. These should, 
therefore, be gradually assimilated 
with the system of public education 
on the lines described earlier'. 

(5) In dealing with private enterprise, 
problems relating to their teachers, 
grant-in-aid and control are very 
important. These have already been 
discussed elsewhere’. 

The Roije of Local Arrh'ORiTiEs 
18.12. The Present Position. As pointed 
out earlier, there are two historical tradi¬ 
tions with regard to the role of local autho¬ 
rities—one of associating local authorities 
WMth education w'hich grew up in the British 
Indian Provinces and the other of not asso¬ 
ciating them with it which grew up in the 
Indian princely States The arguments for 
and against such association have been re¬ 
peatedly stated and need only be mention¬ 
ed here in brief. It is generally agreed that 
local authorities do succeed in evoking local 
interest and local enthusiasm and effectively 
bring local knowledge to bear on the solu¬ 
tion of problems. Their financial contribu¬ 
tion to the support of education is not large. 
But it is not negligible either; and it i.s subs¬ 
tantial in the case of richer municipalities 
like Bombay City. Their main w'eaknesses, 
however, are the harassment caused to 
teachers, through frequent transfers and 
postings, and through involvement in local 


factions and politics. This is the one reason 
why almost all teachers’ associations have 
represented to us that the local authorities 
should not be placed in charge of education¬ 
al institutions. This evil increases as the 
delegation of authority goes to lower levels, 
e,g., it is definitely greater when the autho¬ 
rity is delegated to the block level than to 
the district level- 

18-13. In the post-independence period, 
two attempts have been made to redefine the 
role of local authorities in education and to 
evolve a uniform national policy. Unfor¬ 
tunately, these have not succeeded, partly 
because the two Committees which examin¬ 
ed the problem made somewhat con£icting 
recommendations. The Committee ?et up 
under the chairmanship of Shri B. G. Kher 
rejected the British Indian view that the 
creation of local authorities and their asso¬ 
ciation with primary education was neces¬ 
sary as a training ground for democratic 
self-government It was emphatically of the 
opinion that education should not be made 
a guinea-pig on the altar of democracy or 
decentralization and recommended that the 
interests of mass education should be 
only criteria to decide whether authority 
over primary education should be delegated 
to the local bodies, and if so, to what extent. 
Although aw^are of the frequent mal¬ 
administration of education by local bodies 
and particularly of the harassment which 
w'as often caused to teachers, it felt that 
these w^eaknesses could be overcome through 
anpropriate measures and recommended 
that local bodies should be associated with 
the administration of primary education, 
with adequate safeguards to protect the 
interests of teachers, because ‘such associa¬ 
tions w'ould further the cause of mass 
education and bring the goal of universal 
education near’^. 

18.14. Before the recommendations of the 
Kher Committee could be implemented or 
even adopted, a different set of recommen¬ 
dations on the subiect was made by another 
Committee, the COPP Team on Community 
Development, w^hich was set up under the 
chairmanship of the late Shri Balwrantrai 
Mehta to review the commimity develop¬ 
ment orogramme and its future organiza¬ 
tion- It was of the view that local interest 
and local initiative in the field of develop¬ 
ment would not be adequately involved, 
unless *a single, representative and vigoroi;® 


t Chapter X. 
a Chapter X. 

3 Chapters III, IV, X and XIII. 

4 Report of the Committee o» the Relatio*uhip bettceen State Gooemmenis and Local Bodies in the Admimstration of 
Rnmeay J^bteatioH^ 1951. 

41 Edu.-~57. 
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democratic institution’ was created at the 
appropriate level ‘to take charge of all as¬ 
pects of development work in the rural 
areas* and invested with adequate powers 
and appropriate finances. Such a body, 
said the Committee, ‘must not be cramped 
by too much control by Government or 
Government agencies. It must have the 
power to make mistakes and to learn 
by making mistakes, but it must also 
receive guidance which will help it to avoid 
making mistakes’ In accordance with this 
basic approach, the Committee recommend¬ 
ed that strong local bodies should be creat¬ 
ed in rural areas and vested vith adequate 
authority to administer all developmental 
programmes, including primary education. 


18-15. The problem of integrating these 
two different traditions and the divergent 
recommendations of these two Committees 
became urgent when the State reorganiza 
tion brought together areas from the erst¬ 
while British Indian Provinces and the 
princely States. But so far it has not been 
possible to solve it and to evolve a uniform 
national policy (or, in some cases, even a 
uniform State policy). The present position 
shows a mixture of both the traditions, not 
infrequently, even in the same State. In 
urban areas, the municipalities have been 
associated with education in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh (Andhra area). Bihar, Gujarat (Bombay 
area), Madhya Pradesh (Maha Koshal area) 
Madras (Madras area), Maharashtra (Bom¬ 
bay and Vidarbha areas). Mysore^ (Bombay 
and Madras areas) and Orissa (old Orissa 
province area). In the rural areas, the 
panchayati raj institutions have been intro¬ 
duced and placed in charge of education in 
all States except Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh. Mysore, Nacaland and 
Punjab- The method of association is also 
not uniform. The municipalities are gene¬ 
rally in charge of primary education: but 
they can also undertake other educational 
activities at their discretion. The pancha¬ 
yati rai institutions have been entrusted 
with lower primary education in some 
States (e.g.. West Bengal): with the whole of 
nrimary education in some others (e.g., 
Madras) ; and with both nrimary and secon¬ 
dary education in two States (Andhra Pra¬ 
desh and Maharashtra). Authority over 
education has been delegated to the block 
level in some States (e.g., Rajasthan and 
Madras): and to the district level in some 


others (Maharashtra). The systems of ad¬ 
ministration and grant-in-aid also show 
similar variations- 

18.16. In our opinion, the policy in these 
matters will have to be decided on a prag¬ 
matic basis with reference to ultimate goals 
and local conditions. The close involve¬ 
ment of schools with their communities is 
a principle of great educational significance: 
and this is the direction in which we should 
move. At the same time, the difficulties 
caused to teachers under local authority 
management cannot be ignored and at least 
in the transitional stage, adequate safe¬ 
guards would have to be provided to 
teachers. Local authorities should realize 
their responsibilities and ensure that they 
help rather than hinder the cause of edu¬ 
cation Here we are more inclined to agree 
with the Kher Committee that the decision 
to associate local authorities with the ad¬ 
ministration of education should be taken 
not on political but on educational grounds 
and that the only justification for such a 
decision should be a conviction that it would 
promote th«‘ cause of education ani bring 
the goal of providing universal educat on 
nearer Similarly, local authorities should 
not be encouraged to think that thev can 
claim to administer education as a matter of 
right and that this right will continue with 
them in spite of bad administration or haras.s- 
ment of teachers The normal practice 
should be that a local authority is given the 
right to administer education as a privilege 
subject t-, two conditions—promoting the 
eausc of education and good administration 
—and that this nrivilege would be wilh- 
dra^^m if either of these conditions is viola¬ 
ted. Th^re is no need to insist, as is often 
done at present, that a uniform policy must 
be adopted in all parts of the country simul- 
tancou.sly. It would be in the larger inte¬ 
rests of education to adjust the experiment 
to local condition.s and to permit each area 
to progress at a pace and in a manner best 
suited for its growth. 

18.17. RecommetidaUoiis. In view of 
these broad principles, we recommend that 
the future role of local bodies in education 
may be defined as fol’ows : 

(1) As an ultimate objective, it 
essential that schools and their local 
communities .should be intimately 


j The Mvso-e 'lovemmeat has recently decide ! to relieve the municipalities of this responsibility. 
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associated in the educational pro¬ 
cess. This will harness local know¬ 
ledge, interest and enthusiasm for 
the development of education. Be¬ 
sides, local bodies can make a 
signiticant contribution to the total 
expenditure on education. 

(2) It would, however, not be proper 
to look upon this democratic de¬ 
centralization as an end in itself 
and to press for its universal and 
immediate adoption without refe¬ 
rence to local conditions. 

(3) The immediate goal in this respect 
—and this should be adopted im¬ 
mediately as a national policy in 
ail the States—is to associate 
the local communities, namely vil¬ 
lage panchayats in rural areas and 
the municipalities in urban areas, 
with their local schools and to make 
them responsible for the provision 
of all non-teacher costs with the 
help, where necessary, of a suitable 
grant-in-aid from the States. The 
detailed proposals on this subject 
are discussed elsewhere*. 

(4) The ultimate goal to be reached is 
the establishment, at the district 
level, of a competent local educa¬ 
tion authority which may be 
designated as the District School 
Board (to be constituted under an 
Bkiucation Act which we are recom¬ 
mending) and which would be In 
charge of all education in the dis¬ 
trict below the university level. 
This should also be accepted as a 
national policy. The lurisdiction of 
this authority should cover the 
entire area of the district with one 
exception, namely, the big muni¬ 
cipalities in the district with a 
population of 1,CK),0{)0 or more W’hich 
should preferably have a similar 
authority for their own areas. The 
detailed proposals on this subject 
are discussed below. 

(5) The transition from the immediate 
to the ultimate objective cannot br 
made in one jump but wmII have 
to proceed through a number of 
carefully planned stages. It can¬ 
not also be made simultaneously in 
all States and perhaps not even 
simultaneously in all the districts 


of a State. The difficult decisions 
regarding the type of local autho¬ 
rity to be created, th elevel at 
which powers are to be delegated, 
the extent and nature of delegation, 
the powers to be retained by the 
State Government, the system of 
grant-in-aid, etc., are so complex 
that each State will have to decide 
them for itself, not even necessarily 
for the State as a whole, but per¬ 
haps separately for each district. 
While, therefore, the Centre may 
advise the States to move towards 
the ultimate objective as soon as 
practicable, it w'ould be wrong to 
pressurize all States to adopt com¬ 
mon policies in the matter. There 
is no inherent virtue in such a uni¬ 
formity; and it may lead to better 
administration to recognize that, 
while the immediate and ultimate 
objectives may be assumed as 
national goals, there need be no 
uniformity with regard to the de¬ 
tails of the transition from the im¬ 
mediate to the ultimate objective. 
These should be left for decision 
at the State level in view of local 
conditions. 

(6) In all such association of the local 
authorities with education, ade¬ 
quate safeguards should be provid¬ 
ed to ensure that the teachers are 
not harassed and that they do not 
get involved in local factions and 
politics. Experience has shown 
that, for this purpose, it is neces¬ 
sary to vest the control over the 
teachers, not in the local authority, 
but in its Administrative Officer 
(w'ho should be an officer of the 
Education Department seconded to 
serve under the local authority), to 
associate him closely with the 
District Education Officer in the 
discharge of this responsibility and 
to frame a fairly detailed system 
of rules and regulations to smooth- 
en and guide the day-to-day ad¬ 
ministration. 

(7) It is necessary to remember that it 
is not enough to decentralise the 
administration of education and to 
vest it in the local authority. The 
programme will not succeed un¬ 
less intensive steps are taken, to 
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educate local leadership on the right 
linee, to provide the local authority 
with trained and competent officers 
who would have certain independ¬ 
ence in the performance of their 
duties and to make the necessary 
resources available to the local 
authority to fulfil the responsibili¬ 
ties placed upon it. This will be a 
majcsr task for the State Education 
Departments. 

18.18. The District and Municipal School 

Boards. The need for the establishment of 
local educational authorities at the district 
level has been pointed out already^ We 
shall now discuss some details about their 
composition, powers and responsibilities 
and finances. The jurisdiction of the dis¬ 
trict school board should cover the entire 
area of the district with one e.xception, 
namely, the big municipalities in the dis¬ 
trict with a population of about 100,000 or 
more which should preferably have similar 
boards for their own areas. A district 
school board should consist of— 

(1) Representatives of the Zila Pari- 
shad elected by itself; 

(2) Representatives of the municipali¬ 
ties in the district (which do not 
have a separate school board of 
their own) elected in the prescrib¬ 
ed manner; 

(3) Educationists nominated by the 
State Gk)vemment or elected by the 
Zila Parishad from out of the panel 
approved by the State Govern¬ 
ments; and 

(4) Ex-officio members, such as officers 
of education, agriculture, industries 
or other departments which admin¬ 
ister vocational schools. 

Persons in categories (3) and (4) should be 
i^ut half of the total membership. A 
senior officer of the State Government 
(Class I) should be the whole-time secretary 
(d this board, which should be provided with 
rile ifficessary administrative and super¬ 
visory staff,® 

18.19. The functions of this board would 
cover all school education in the district— 
general as well as vocational: it will direct- 
ly administrater all government and local 


authority schools within the distrkt, and it 
will also remain in charge of giving grants- 
in-aid to all private institutions in the dis¬ 
trict in accordance with the rules framed 
by the State Government for the purpose. 

18.20. Within the framework of the ins¬ 
tructions given by the State Government, 
it should be a responsibility of the district 
school board to prepare plans for the aeve- 
lopment of school education within the dis- 
tnct and it should also be the principal 
agency within the district to develop school 
education, the finances and guidance requir¬ 
ed for the purpose being provided by the 
State Government and the State Education 
Departments. 

18.21. in big towns with a population of 
100,000 or more, it would be desirable to 
establish municipal school boards on the 
above lines, since these would be viable 
administrative units. It would also give an 
opportunity to the local people, who are bet¬ 
ter educat^, more well-to-do and vocal, to 
take positive interest in developing an edu¬ 
cational programme for their children. The 
composition, powers and responsibilities of 
these boards should be similar to those of 
the district school boards. 

18.22. Each school board will maintain an 
education fund. The Zila Parishads (or 
municipalities) will approve the budget of 
the school boards. They will also raise the 
resources expected of them and credit them 
to the school board. In all day-to-day ad¬ 
ministration. the school board would be 
autonomous. The same relation would 
good between a municipal school board and 
its municipality. 

18.23. The recruitment of teachers will be 
done bv a special committee consisting of 
the chairman of the board, its secretary and 
the district education officer. The transfers 
should be effected by the same committee, 
subject to rules framed by the Slate Gov¬ 
ernment, the general policy being to reduce 
transfers to the minimum and to allow 
teachers to develop loyalties to individual 
institutions. The salaries, allowances, and 
service conditions of teachers will be ref¬ 
lated by the SUte Governments and will be 
common to all the districts. These mea¬ 
sures will provide safeguards to teachers; 


1 Clii^rten VI and X. 

a Zila Parahads do not cxiit, the composition of the District Schori Boards will have to ^ decid^ 

mk local cooditio&s. It may consist of persons nominawd by die State Governments and ©then rtpieseming J ca 
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and the fact that all school teachers are serv« 
ing together under the boards (and not pri¬ 
mary teachers alone as at present) will be 
a further strength and an additional safe¬ 
guard. 

18.21 It may be advantageous, in some 
cases, not to burden the school boards with 
full administrative re^nsibilities all at 
once. In such cases, the entire administra¬ 
tion of the schools may be left with the offi¬ 
cers of the Department (especially the per¬ 
sonnel administration) mid the school board 
may be given powers with regard to plan¬ 
ning and development. Additional powers 
may be conferred on it as it gains experi 
ence and competence. 

The Role of the Central Government 

18.25. The Present PosItioB. Under the 
Constitution, the Central Government ha^ 
been specifically vested with several educa¬ 
tional responsibilities, and certain other 
responsibilities also devolve upon it as the 
Government of the Union. The more 
important of these are enumerated in the 
following entries of the Seventh Schedule. 

List /—Union List 

63. The insUtutioas known at the oomnience- 
ment of this Constitution as the Banaras Hindu 
University, the Aligarh Mus.im Univer.sity and 
the Delhi University, and any other institution 
declared by Parliament by law to be an institu¬ 
tion of national importance. 

64. Institutions for scientific or technical 
education financed hy the Government of India 
wholly or in part and declared by Parliament by 
law to be institutions of national importance. 

65. Union agencies and institutions for ; 

(1) professtonai. vocaticmal or technical train¬ 
ing, inc.uding the training of police 
olfieers; or 

(2) the promotion of special studie.s or 
research: or 

(3) scientific or technical assist iiice in the 
investigation or delec'tion of crime. 

66 . Co-ordination anti determination of stan¬ 
dards, in institutions for higher education or 
research and scientific and technical institutions. 

List ill-^Oncurrent List 

25. Vocational and technical training of labour. 

In addition, the Government of India is 
also responsible for several other education¬ 
al programmes which include: national 


planning; educational and cultural relations 
with other countries; participatiem in the 
work of the UN and its specialized agencies, 
especially UNESCO; clearing-house func¬ 
tion of collecting and disseminating ideas 
and information; education in the union ter¬ 
ritories; propagation, development and en¬ 
richment of Hindi; preservation and promo¬ 
tion of national culture, including patron¬ 
age to national art; special responsibilities 
for the cultural interests of minorities; res¬ 
ponsibilities for the weaker sections d the 
people such as the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes; responsibility for promot¬ 
ing national integration through suitable 
programmes; and grant of scholarships, 
particularly at the university stage. 

18.26. Recommendations. We are of the 
view that education must increasingly be¬ 
come a national concern and we have indi¬ 
cated, in the relevant context, the role that 
the Government of India shoiild play in the 
development of education. For instance, 
apart from its role in the improvement of 
edu rational administration which we are 
discussing in this chapter, we have indicat¬ 
ed several other central responsibilities in 
education for 

— the improvement of teacher status 

and teacher education,^ 

— manpower planning in crucial sec¬ 

tors like agriculture, engineering, 
medicine, etc..* 

— the development of a programme of 

scholarships,* 

— the equalization of educational op¬ 
portunities with special reference 
to the reduction of inter-State 
differences and the advancement of 
the weaker sections of the com¬ 
munity,^ 

— the provision of free and compulsory 

education as directed by the Consti¬ 
tution,® 

— the vocationalization of secondary 
education,® 

— the improvement of standards at the 

education/ 

— the development of higher education 

and research with special reference 
to the postgraduate stage,® 


1 Quipim III and IV. 

2 Chapter V. 
j Oia^ VI. 

4 Ihid 

5 Chapter VTI. 

6 Ibid, 

7 Ouipter X. 

S Chapter Xn. 
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— the development ot prutessionaX 

cation m agnculiuie ana inaustry,^ 

— tne promoUan oi scientihc research,^ 

and 

— the promotion of educational re- 

sear^^ 

1^.27. We are convinced that the radical 
reconairucuon ol eaucauon wnicn we nave 
reccanmenaea in inn: iteport wui noi he pos- 
aiOie unless tl) tne Uovernmeut of maia 
provides the neeoed initiative, ieaaership 
and hnanciai support, and (2) educational 
administration, noth at the Central and State 
levels, is adequately strengthened. 

(1) With regard to the lirst, we recom¬ 
mend that tne Centre should play an im¬ 
portant role in tne development of educa- 
uonaf research. It should make the good 
work done in one area of the country known 
to tne other areas, through the coordinating 
and clearing-house lunciions which cross- 
fertihze educational thinking, through perio¬ 
dical reviews and through conducting, or 
oliering assistance to conduct, pilot or ex¬ 
perimental projects. There is also the need 
to establish, in special cases. Central institu¬ 
tions which can set the pace for others. It 
is but proper that, as in the past, the Cen¬ 
tral institutions thus established should 
largely be in the scientific and technical sec¬ 
tor. But it is also necessary for the Centre 
to establish institutions specializing in social 
sciences, including pedagogical sciences and 
the humanities. TlWse should be establish¬ 
ed in close association with the universities 
and be an integral part of the university 
system. Besides, the Centre can also deve¬ 
lop education in the Union Territories, 
particularly in Delhi, to serve as a pace¬ 
setter for the other areas. 

(2) As regards the general strengthening 
of the administration, the constitution of 
the Indian Educational Service, with the 
amendments proposed by us, is a step of 
considerable importance. It is also a Cen¬ 
tral responsibility to arrange for the in- 
service training of educational administra¬ 
tors through such programmes as the con¬ 
duct of an administrative staff college for 
senior officers of State Educational ^rvices. 
This will be discussed in some detail a little 
later. The Centre should scout for talent in 
different fields and make the services of the 
best people in the country available to the 
State Governments for advice and assistance 
in all matters. It also has a significant role 


m Ute preparation of teachers to which we 
uave aireauy made a reference. 

lilquaily important is the role of the 
Cenuai Lrovernment in providing hnanciai 
assisiance lor the development of education, 
rms assistance wlU taite three forms: 

(Ij Grants-in-aid (inciuding transfer of 
revenues) made to the State Gov¬ 
ernments on account of theor com¬ 
mitted expenditure, tnrough the 
quinquennial Finance Commissions, 

(2) Grants-in-aid for development ex¬ 
penditure given for the plan as a 
whole, through the Planning Com¬ 
mission; and 

(3) Expansion of the Central and inc 
Wentraily-spunsured sectors. 

With regard to the first, uur colleague, 
Froi. M. V. Mathur, is oi the view inai ii 
would be a great improvement it tne Fin¬ 
ance Commission could be a bianamg Com¬ 
mission, mostly with pan-iimc memuershiiv 
and a small, compact secretariat. Certain 
minimum percentages of the proceeds oi 
income-tax and Central excise revenues 
couiu oe guaranteed to the Slates ana dii 
inouieu on population basis. For the re^. 
ol me how of funds from the Centre to in. 
States, the Finance Commission should hole 
annual reviews (this could be done immedi¬ 
ately after the annual plan discussions with 
the Slates) and make necessary adjustment.' 
in transfer of revenues and grants-in-aio 
on the basis of needs and performance. 

With regard to the second, we are no‘. 
generally in favour of earmarking funds for 
specific sub-schemes in the educational sec¬ 
tor wnhm the State plans. The total alloca¬ 
tion for education should not be altered 
without the approval of the Planning Com- 
m:.ssion. But within it, the State Govern¬ 
ments should be free to use the funds a: 
their discretion. 

We attach considerable importance to the 
third, namely, the expansion of the Central 
and the Centrally-sponsored sectors. It 
through this mechanism that the Centre 
will be able to stimulate and guide educa¬ 
tional developments in the national inter¬ 
ests in the crucial sectors referred to above 

18.29. Should Education he in the Concur* 
rent List? An important issue raised in re¬ 
gard to the role of the Central Governmen* 


1 Chapters XIV and XV. 

2 Chapter XVI. 

3 Chi^xn. 
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is the desirability or otherwise of includ¬ 
ing education in the concurrent list in the 
Seventh Schedule of the Constitution so that 
the Centre may be able to control education¬ 
al developments through legislation. The 
Committee of the Members of Parliament 
on Higher Education (presided over by Shri 
P. N. Sapru) which examined the whole 
issue recommended that higher edu¬ 
cation at least should be included in the 
concurrent list. In the same vein, we have 
received variou.s proposals to include some 
other sectors of education, e.<y.. technical 
education, in the concurrent list. Our col¬ 
leagues, Shri P. N. Kirpal and Dr. V. S. Jhn 
are of the view that the whole of educa¬ 
tion should be included in the concurrent 
list. In their opinion, the experience of the 
vears since independence has shown that, 
for the lack of adequate authority at the 
Centre, national policies could not be imple¬ 
mented satisfactorily and that the excellent 
recommendations of manv commissions and 
committees, in various fields of education, 
remained on paper. Even tKe resolution.-^ 
unanimously adopted by the conferences of 
Education Ministers and the Central Ad\i- 
.sory Board of Education remained unimple- 
mented. They think that although there is 
some scope for more effectiv’e implementa- 
hon within the present consMtutional set-uc 
bv evolving suitable convention.s and espc- 
ciallv bv developing new attitudes to the 
national character of education, these 
changes will not be easy to be brought 
about and they will not be sufficient. They, 
therefore, think that the Union Government 
‘should he invested with legal authority in 
■he field of education, which should appear 
in the concurrent of subjects. The 

constitutional amendment will, of course, 
take some lime to take effect; but the pro- 
towards this should be started as early 
a-; possible. 

18 . 30 . We have examined this problmn 
very carefully. We are not in favour of 
fragmenting education and nutting one part 
in the concurrent and the other in the State 
iist~-education should, under anv circums¬ 
tances, be treated as a w^hole. We also do 
not agree with our colleagues and are of the 
view that in a vast country like ours, the 
nosition given to education in the Constitu¬ 
tion is proteblv the best because nro\ides 
for a Central leadership of a stimulating bu‘ 
nnn-'-oercive character. Th-^ inclusion of 
''dneation in the concurrent li*:^ mav lead to 
undesirable ceiltrah?tation and m-catcr rigi¬ 
dity in a situation wrhere the groofest need 


T ChsfWfXUT. 
2 Chapter X. 


is for elasticity and freedom to experiment. 
We are convinced that there is plenty of 
scope, within the present constitutional ar¬ 
rangement to evolve a workable Centre- 
State partnership in education and that this 
has not yet been exploited to the full. The 
case for amending the Constitution can be 
made only after this scope is fully utilized 
and found to be inadequate. All things 
considered, we recommend that an intensive 
effort be made to exploit fully the existing 
orovisions of the Constitution for the deve¬ 
lopment of education and evolution of a 
national educational policy. The problem 
mav then be reviewed again after, say, ten 
years 


Educational Administration at the 
National Level 

18.31. T*he agencies at the national level 
concerned with the development of educa¬ 
tion are the Ministry of Education, the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission and the Nation¬ 
al Council of Educational Kesearch and 
Training (or the NCERT). We have al¬ 
ready discussed the role of the UGC^ We 
have also suggested the establishment of a 
National Board of School Education-. We 
shall now^ turn to our proposals for the Min¬ 
istry of Education and the NCERT. 

18.32. Ministry of Education. The present 
rorA-eniion is that the post of the Secretary 
to the Government of India is not to be fill¬ 
ed irom aie ICS or IAS pool and that it 
..friuid be given to an eminent educationist 
wno should be designated as ‘Educational 
-kuviser to the Government of India and 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education’. 
T.ii.i a healthy tradition and should conti¬ 
nue. It is also necessarj^ to make it clear 
tha: this is a ‘selection post’ and that it 
s’.iould net go, as a matter of routine, by 
promotion to the present adviso^ service or 
oven to the proposed lES. This should be 
a tenure post, given only for six years in 
the first instance with an extension, in ex¬ 
ceptional cases, for three or four years, but 
not renewable further. The selection should 
lie made from amongst all persons available, 
official, non-official, lES, university men. 
etc. So much depends upon the selection of 
the right man for this post that no vested 
Interest of any service should be allowed to 
stand in the way and, through a proper 
machinery for selection, the best man avail¬ 
able in the country should be recruited on 
a tenure basis. We would like to mention 
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that the present status of the Ministry of 
Education in the academic world is largely 
due to the fact that its Secretaries were 
selected in the post-independence period 
from outside the services and from among 
eminent educationists, 

18.33. It is extremely important that emi¬ 
nent educationists, outstanding teachers in 
universities and schools and leading officials 
from the State Education Departments 
should be associated with the Ministry of 
Education so that it can provide the needed 
leadership and command the confidents of 
the public and the teaching community. We, 
therefore, recommend that all the posts at 
the level of additional or joint secretaries 
and joint educational advisers should be 
divided into two categories: 

(1) About half the posts should be filled 
from among the official ranks by 
promotion, i.€., from the present 
education advisory service (or the 
lES when it is constituted) and offi¬ 
cers seconded from the State Educa¬ 
tion Departments. 

(2) The remaining half should be filled 
from the ranks of eminent educa¬ 
tionists and outstanding teachers in 
universities and schools. The term 
of each tenure should be five years 
to be renewable at the most for a 
second term. 

The top level machinery for advising the 
Union Minister of Education and executing 
his orders will consist of the Educational 
Adviser and Secretary to the Government 
of India and all the additional and loint 
secretaries and joint educational advisers. 

18.34. Our proposals to strengthen evalua¬ 
tion and research bv the establishment of 
a Hesearch Council in the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation has alreadv been discussed in Chap¬ 
ter XU and earlier in this chanter. Two 
other functions of the Ministry of Education 
also need considerable strengthening and 
^pansion. 

(1) The first is the cleariny-house func¬ 
tion. The Ministry of Education has 
to function as a national clearing 
house in education. This is necessary, 
not only in its own right, but also 
as an important aid to planning. iWhat 
is need<^ is the collection of infor¬ 
mation on important educational tcmics 
from the ^te Governments, according to 
a well-planned schedule and its publication, 
with proper analysis, for the information of 
all concerned. These data should also be 


re-collected periodically so that each publi¬ 
cation serves as a bench-mark. We recom¬ 
mend that a well-staffed division should be 
created to perform this function on an ade¬ 
quate scale. It was not possible for us to go 
into the details of the various types of 
studies required. Some of these have been 
indicated in our Report in the appropriate 
context. We sugg^t that the Ministry of 
Education may set up a committee to exa¬ 
mine the issue and to prepare a programme 
for action. 


(2) The second is the maintenance of a 
good statistical service which is another 
major responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education, from the point of view of educa¬ 
tional planning, policy-making and evalua¬ 
tion. This service should have three main 
functions: (a) to collect, publish and inter¬ 
pret educational data; (b) to conduct statis¬ 
tical studies, investigations and surveys; 
and (c) to make projections and fore asts 
for the future. The existing statistical ser¬ 
vice leaves a good deal to be desired. At 
present, only the first function is being per¬ 
formed. There is so much delay in the col¬ 
lection. collation and publication of the data 
that it is almost outof-date for the purpose 
of planning by the time it is published. 
Moreover, no worthwhile interpretation of 
the past data is done and the other two 
functions have been completely ignored. In 
order that these functions may be discharg¬ 
ed properly, it is essential that the statistical 
section of the Ministry should he reorganiz¬ 
ed and strengthened. From this point (^f 
view, we make the following recommenda¬ 
tions; 

(a) A master plan should be prepared 
for the publication of educational 
data and for the sur\»eys and in¬ 
vestigations which should be con¬ 
duct^ from time to time. 

(b) The combination of the publication 
of routine statistics with studies of 
special problems is not durable. 
Tbe publication of routine annual 
statistics should therefore be the 
respomibilitv of a special unit as 
at present But it will be desirabl 
to create a new unit for the conduct 
of special surveys and investiga¬ 
tions. 

(c) To make this service more efficient. 
H wai be deslraiae to introduce 
mechanization to the extent feaS' 
ible, 
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XD<^ iiiaiisUcal uml ^^ 0 Lad cuatiuue 
Uj> preseui luucuon m proviauig 
uaiiung to me siaiisucai suii oj. 
the btate Governments and uiiiver- 
siiies. However, mere is need to 
tone up the quality and coiiient oi 
this training. I'ne Ministry biiouid 
also provide opporiumues to its 
own statisUcai siafi to receive 
training and periodic reorientatioxi 
at uaining courses conducted by 
other expert bodies Inte tne ind.an 
StatisUcai Institute and the Cenuai 
StatisUcai OrganizaUon. 

(e) The statistical units of the Siate 
Departments ol Education wiii 

have to be reorganized and 

strengthened likewise to enable 
them to perform pracUcaliy the 

same functions as outlined abo\e 
for the staUstical unit of the Edu- 
caUon Ministry. 

18.35. Of the various advisory bodies of 

toe Ministry of Education, the most impor¬ 
tant is the Central Advi-^ry Board of Edu¬ 
cation which has been functioning sinev 

Ut;i5. The Minister for Education, Govern- 
n.cnt of India, is the chairman of this Board 
a.id all the State Ministers of Education arc 
lueinbers. The Government of India also 
i.onnnates a few experts and represenia- 
uves of dilferent interests on the Board. It 
!.as also the representatives of the Planning, 
Ckimmission, the University Grants Com¬ 
mission and the Inler-University Board of 
India. We recommend that this organiza¬ 
tion with all its standing committees be 
fanctionaliy strengthened. 

18.36. NCEET. The establishment of the 
National Council of EducaUonal ReseMch 
and Training has been a step in the right 
direction. We give below some indications 
of the lines on which its future develop¬ 
ment should lake place. 


(1) Functions, The principal function of 
the NCERT is extension work with the 
State Education Departments centering 
^‘ound the improvement of school education. 
It is uniqu^y suited for this function be¬ 
cause the Union Minister for Education is 
its President and all State Education Minis¬ 
ters are its members. The objective of 
policy should, therefore, be to develop *ne 


hiCEKT as the principal technical agency 
luncuomug at me national level tor 
Uie improvement ot school education and 
operating tnrough and m coUaDoration witn 
me Haixonai liuaras oi benooi Educauon, 
biate iJepartmenis ol Eaucauon and tneir 
tecnmcai agencxes iMe tne btate institutes 
oi JsducatioiL 

(2) Consiuution. The Governing Body 
Oi tne i^Chitr snouid have an AU-inoia 
ci.uiacier, With a majority of non-ofliciais. 
ill parucuiar, it is aeairaoie to have at least 
oae uuutaiiuing leacner Irom seconaary 
.■>cnooAS and a person speciahzing in primary 
eaucation, preierabiy a primary leacner. 

uirecior and joint Director, We re- 
cuimiiena Uiat uie Council should have its 
uwn iaii-imie i/neclor and Joint Director. 
.- 1.1 piusent, me becretary to the Ministry 
Oi ii,aucaiioii is me Director oi the Council 
alia ail uiiicei oi me Minisu'y (generally 
pai.-vime) IS lae Joint Director. Tms is not 
an ideal arrangeineni, and the size and im- 
poriance oi the Council are suen that ii 
tvouid be wrong to leave its ieadersnip hi 
me hands oi pai t-time oiiicers whose ioyai- 
ues and comniiiments lie elsewhere. The 
Councii shouid have a whole-time Director 
ui ns own wno onouid be an eminent educa- 
lumisi in liie lieid. His status should be 
mat Oi a vice-chanceiior. His term of office 
i.iouid be live years, renew'able for not 
rnoic man one term. The Joint Director 
(wiio may be an officer lent by the Minis- 
uy> would be needed mainly for the pur- 
po.ses ot assisting the Director and relieving 
iiim of routine administrative matters. 

(4) Regional Colleges and CIE, The 
NCERT is now runnmg four regional col¬ 
leges for training of secondary school 
teachers. Our views on this programme 
have been fully discussed elsewhere^ The 
Council is also in ciiarge of the Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi. We suggest 
t!iat this institution should be transferred to 
t;ie Delhi University; and w^e hope that the 
Delhi University will establish a School of 
Education on the lines of our recommenda¬ 
tions and give a lead to the improvement of 
the programme of teacher education in the 
country. 

(5) Personnel. The success of the NCERT 
will depend upon the extent to which it is 
accepted by the State Education Depart¬ 
ments and their technical wdngs and upon 
the extent to which it is able to assist them 
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to solve their technical |»roblems in the field 
It would, thierefore, be desirable that there 
is a considerable interchange and flow of 
officers from the NCEHT to the State De¬ 
partments and nice-nerso. This could be 
secured by inviting selected officers from 
the State Education Departments to work 
in the NCERT on tenure appointments. 
Arrangements should also be made with the 
State Governments under which officers of 
the NCERT could work in State Education 
Departments for specified periods. 

(6) As the NCERT has to play the key- 
role in promoting qualitative improve¬ 
ments in school education, it is imperative 
that its campus should be developed speedi¬ 
ly and the building programme given the 
Ifighest priority. The present dispersal of 
departments and units in distant parts of 
the city is not conducive to efficient func¬ 
tioning. 

Educational Adicnistration at the State 
Level 

18.37. The State Education Departments 
are the principal ageno to prepare and im¬ 
plement educational p* is. Unfortunately 
no adequate attention 1: >. been paid so far 
to their development on proper lines. Their 
structure, designed during the British period 
for very limited purposes, continues to be 
substantially unchanged even to this date. 
Their procedures and programmes are still 
largely traditional and the outlook of their 
officers is, more often than not, rigid and 
conservative. It is true that there has been 
some expansion in the Education Depart¬ 
ments. But most of this expansion has been 
on traditional lines and has not impli^ any 
qualitative change in their functioning. 
Moreover, even this numerical expansion has 
not kept pace with the demands of the 
situation and has fallen far short of the 
in the number of educational in¬ 
stitutions, their enrolments, or total educa¬ 
tional exp^diture. In some States, pro¬ 
grammes oi. retrenchment in the strength cf 
the Education Departments have been car¬ 
ried out even when expansion of education¬ 
al facilities was in lull swing, ^e State 
Education Departments, sis constituted at 
pr^tent, will not be in a pc^tion to assume 
res^nsibiUty for the complex and difficult 
programme of education^ reconstruction 
outlined in this R^rt, It is, therefore, 
necessary to acccHrd priority to programmes 
for the improvement of educational adminis¬ 
tration at the State level Our major recom- 
mandations in this regard are given below. 


18.38. CfMkrdlitatioii. Coordination is very 
often an administrative bottleneck at the 
State level because educational programmer 
are spread over a number of departments at 
present. In most States, general education 
is in one depariment and under one Direc¬ 
tor of Education or Public Instruction. In 
some States, however, even general educa¬ 
tion is divided into * two parts—college 
education and school education, and placed 
under different Directors. Sometimes there 
are additional directorates for Sanskrit or 
art education. In three States the education 
of iribak is separated and placed under a 
different department. In all States, techni¬ 
cal education is under a separate director¬ 
ate and may or may not form a part of the 
Education Department. Agnculiural educa¬ 
tion IS generally under the Department of 
Agricuiiure and medical education under 
the Medical and Health Services Depart¬ 
ments. The industrial traming instituie^ 
are mostly under the Department of Indus¬ 
tries. Programmes of adult education are 
sometimes grouped with general education 
and, on other occasions, placed under the 
Community Development Administration. 
It is obviously necessary that these differ¬ 
ent programmes of educational development 
should be coordinated properly and viewed 
as parts of a comprehensive whole. 

18.39. To place all these different aspect* 
of education under the umbrella' of a single 
aepartment does not seem to be administia- 
tiveiy feasible, and, for some lime to come, 
we shall have to accept the factual position 
that education will be administered % more 
than one department. It is, therefore, desir¬ 
able to create, at the State level some 
machinery to coordinate the programmes of 
all these different sectors of education and 
to take a unified view for purposes of plan¬ 
ning and development. The following two 
measures may be considered from this point 
of view: 

(1) A statutory Council of Education 
should be created at the State level, ks 
separate arrangements have already been 
suggested for the development of higher 
education which h a Centre-State-Univer- 
sity partnership, the scope of this Council 
should be restricted to school education or 
all education below the universify level. It 
should have the State Minister for Educa 
tion as the chairman and its membership 
should include representatives of universi¬ 
ties in the State, all directors in charge of 
different sectors of education and some emi¬ 
nent educationists. It should meet about 
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three or four times a year and have a small 
secretariat of its own. Its principal func¬ 
tions should be to advise the State Govern¬ 
ment on all matters relating to school educa¬ 
tion, either suo motto or on points referred 
to it. to review educational developments in 
the State and to conduct evaluation of pro¬ 
grammes from time to time through :suit- 
able agencies. This should be the most im¬ 
portant advisory body at the State level 
and if necessary, it may form standing or 
sub-committees for different sectors and 
programmes. Its annual report, along with 
its recommendations, should be presented to 
the State legislature. 

(2) It may be desirable to have, in addi¬ 
tion, a standing committee at the officers 
level. It would include all State level offi- 
certj in charge of different sectors of educa¬ 
tion and meet periodically under the chair¬ 
manship of the Education Secretary. 

18 40. The Education Secretariat At pre¬ 
sent the Education Secretary is generally 
an IAS officer, except in West Bengal, where 
he belongs to the Education Service. We 
are of the opinion that the Education Secre¬ 
tary also, like the Educational Advi.ser to 
the Government of India, .should be an 
educationist rather than an administrative 
officer. It will, therefore, be desirable to 
make this appointment a tenure post. 

18.41. The relationship between the Edu¬ 
cation Secretary and the Director of Educa¬ 
tion has been a subject of Ions controversy 
.sin e the issue was first highlighted by the 
Ilartog Committee in 1928. The most 
common complaint is that the Education 
Secretariat completely dominates over 
the Directorate of Education and 
interferes even in purely technical 
matters. It has also been argued 
that the dual scrutiny of proposals that how 
takes place in the Directorate as well as in 
the Education Secretariat leads to consi¬ 
derable delays. The remedy most frequent¬ 
ly suggested is that the Director of Educa¬ 
tion ^ould be ex-o^cto Secretary or Addi¬ 
tional Secretary to the Government. The 
problem is difficult and there is no easy 
answer to all the complex relationshio. 
Broadly speaking, the role of the Education 
Secretariat should be to examine education¬ 
al problems from the administrative and 
financial points of view and in the wider 
context of government policies for develop¬ 
ment. ft should give due weightage to the 
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views of the Directorate in technical mat¬ 
ters and assist the Director to function as 
the effective head of his department The 
key to a successful relationship lies, how¬ 
ever, in the ^personal equation* between the 
Director of Education and the Education 
Secretary; and where this has been of the 
right type, the results have been satisfac¬ 
tory. 

18.42. Directorate of Educatiim. At pre¬ 
sent the Directorates have grown big and 
there is not enough delegation of powers to 
the district level. The time of the Director 
of Education therefore, is so taken up with 
personnel administration and trivial details 
that he has no time for his principal res¬ 
ponsibility of providing leadership in educa¬ 
tional development. We have, therefore, 
made two important proposals which will 
alter the entire functioning of the d^art- 
ment: 

(1) the constitution of district school 
boards at the district level and the 
transfer to them of the administra¬ 
tion of all education below the uni¬ 
versity level (including the man¬ 
agement of all government schools); 
and 

(2) the strengthening of the office of 
the district inspector of schools so 
that he takes over almost all the 
responsibilities of the Directorate 
in his area.' 

When these changes are carried out, the 
directorate will be a compact and efficient 
organization concerned mainly with general 
coordination and supervision over the dis¬ 
trict education officers and district school 
boards. It will then be possible for them 
to vitalize education through a purposeful 
and dynamic leadership. 

Personnel 

18.43. Administration is essentially a mat¬ 
ter of faith and vision, bold and courageous 
leadership, and proper handling of human 
relations. The importance of securing the 
right type of personnel for it cannot, there¬ 
fore. be over-emphasized. The major weak¬ 
nesses of the existing organization of the 
State Education Departments are largely 
related to personnel. These include: sljort- 
age of personnel at the hieffier level: lack of 
specialized staff; unsatisfactory remunera¬ 
tion and conditions of service; unsatisfac¬ 
tory methods of recruitment; inadequate 
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provision of in-service education; and in¬ 
adequate staffing. 

18.44. fodian £dacatioiial Service. 
The creation of the Indian Educational Ser¬ 
vice or lES is a step in the right direction 
and if organized on proper lines, such a 
service would help the progress of educa¬ 
tion. We are, however, not happy at some 
of the featuies of the proposal which is now 
under the consideration of Government. We 
shall, therefore, examine this issue in some 
detail 

18.45. At the very outset, it should be noted 
that the character of the lES will have to 
be very different from the IAS or other 
Central Services. First, in education, admin¬ 
istration is a service agency to teaching and 
research and not their master. Secondly, one 
cannot be a good educational administrator 
unless one is also a good teacher. Thirdly, 
there should always be a possibility for an 
educational administrator to come back to 
teaching or research and for a teacher to go 
over to the administrative side on a tenure 
assignment. In our opinion, the present 
proposal for the organization of the IHS cut.s 
across these sound principles of educational 
administration. As proposed at present, 
two-thirds of the recruitment to the lES will 
have to be made directly by open competi¬ 
tion. The persons selected will not gener¬ 
ally have any experience of teaching "or re¬ 
search and would have had no rpp.ndur=tv 
to show their competence in "h'-^o He Id: 
The remaining one-third of the posts will 
be filled by promotion from State services 
and some of these mav be teachers in govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges. But the bulk of 
the teachers, i.e., all university teachers and 
teachers in private schools and colleges will 
be barred entry within its ranks. Thij can 
only have a depressing effect upon the body 
of the teaching profession nnd ult'Tr.ntcIv on 
education itself. We, therefr're, strcnglv feel 
that the method of recruitment to the lES 
should be as follows: 

(1) Only one-third of the pnst.s should 
be filled by direct reenrtment at 
the level of the iunior scale. Even 
these selected persons shoidd not 
be placed in administrafio!i direct. 
Their first assignments, for a mini¬ 
mum period ef 2 or 3 yrarc, should 
be in teaching; and it is onlv after 
this initiation that thev should be 
assigned to administration. 

C2) The remaining two-thirds of the 
posts should be filled, partly bv 
direct recruitment and partly by 


promotion at the level of the senior 
and higher scales. Oie half of 
these posts (ic., one-third of the 
total) would be filled by promotion 
from the State services. The re¬ 
maining half should again be filled 
by direct recruitment—some at the 
level of the senior scale and others 
at the level, of the higher scales. 
The age limits for these recruit¬ 
ments should be suitably fixed, say, 
35 and 45 years, and the applicants 
should have put in a minimum of 
servdee as teachers or should have 
distinguished 1hem.seives as re¬ 
search workers. 

(3) Some posts in the lES should be 
available for being filled by tenure 
appointments of teachers f*r speci¬ 
fied periods. In the same way, some 
posts in teaching and research 
should also be available for tenure 
anpointments of persons from the 
lES. 


18 46. The second point which we examin¬ 
ed in detail was that of creating a teaching 
wing in the lES. The present proposal 
vi,sualizes the encadrement of the posts of 
the principals of Government college.*: 
(which are regarded more as administrative 
than as teaching po.sts). There is also a sug¬ 
gestion that some posts of the principals of 
higher secondary schools should be encadr- 
ed. There is no objection to a few posts of 
principals of Government colleges or of 
higher secondary schools being encadred 
In fact, it would be good to do so. But this 
doe.s not require the creation of a teaching 
wing—the posts of these principals can be 
made inter-changeable, as they are even at 
present, with .some levels of inspecting offi¬ 
cers. But there are insuperable difficulties 
in the creation of a teaching wing as such 
which, if it is to be created at all. should 
include a large proportion of the teaching 
posts in higher education. ^Fhlr. will not be 
possible because all the teaching posts in 
the universities and the vast bulk of the 
posts in the government colleges (to say 
nothing of the posts in private affiliated col 
leges) will have to be kept out of the lES. 
The attempt to create a teaching wing by 
the encadrement of a few posts of the princi¬ 
pals of government collej^ is, therefore, 
likely to do more harm than good by ad¬ 
versely affecting the morale of the teaching 
community as a whole. We, therefore, re¬ 
commend that the idea of creating a teach¬ 
ing wing in the lES should be abandoned 
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and the seiroe should encadre only the 
following posts: 

— All posts of Directors, Additional 
Directors, Joint Directors, Deputy 
Directors, etc., District Educational 
Officers (and equivalent posts) in 
the State Education Departments 
(inclusive of the principals of 
government colleges and a few 
posts of headmasters of higher 
secondary schools); 

— All gazetted advisory pf^sts in the 
Ministry of Education; 

— suitable posts iu the NCERT: 

— all gazetted posts dealing with, edu¬ 
cational programmes in other Minis¬ 
tries of the G^e.-t^rnment of India; 

— suitable gazetted posts in the Edu¬ 
cation Departments of the Union 
Territories: and 

— suitable posts of prineu'>aU of higlier 
secondary schools under the scheme 
of Central Schools. 

18.47. Instead of creating a teaching wing 
in the lES, we recommend that an adequate 
number of post.*; cmnparahle In the higher 
scales of pay in the lES should be created 
in the universities and colleges. This is 
iustified on educational ground.; !)ecau.se 
the remuneration and statu.s eiven to 
teachers and research workers should be at 
least efpjnl. if not better, than those .given 
to education'’! adfoinistrat'e's. will also 
prevent a drain of talent from t(’aching and 
research to administration 

18.48. Some thought will have to be given 
to languages rectuired from the members of 
the FES. If is true that officei's of the lES 
will need a much better command over the 
regional language than those in the IAS. But 
the advantages of the service would be lost 
to 0 considerable extent if everv member 
of the lES is rerruited and assigned ot-dv to 
the State to which he belongs. It should ho 
a convention that onlv about 50 per rent 

the TES officers are a^^signed to their own 
States; and there should also be the nossi- 
bility of inter-St ate tran-sfers fin addition 
to deputation to the Centre). Hence each 
member of the lES should be reouired to 
studv and pass, within a given time afte** 
cecnntment, tests in two other Inngn.agf's 
Ufindi and one modern Indian language 
wh^ch is not his mother-tongue) at certain 

prescribed levels. 


18.49. The changes we have recommended 

in the organization of the lES and the cor¬ 
responding improvement in the remunera¬ 
tion of teachers and research workers are 
extremely significant. If these are carried 
out, the lES will strengthen the administra¬ 
tion without adversely affecting teaching or 
research. | 

18.50. The State Educational Services. 
At present, the State Educational Services 
are divided into three broad groups—Class I, 
Class II and others. In the reorganization 
of these services, the following points will 
have to be kept in view: 

(1) There should be an adequate num¬ 
ber of posts at higher levels, namely 
in Class I and Cfiass IT. The secre¬ 
taries of the district school boards 
should be in Class I. The District 
Educational Inspectors (who will be 
in the lES) should have adequate 
assistance from officers of Class T 
and Class TI status. 

(2) The methods of recruitment would 
have to be improved. A disturbing 
trend now seen is to push fresh 
recruitment to all posts on the ad¬ 
ministrative side of the State Edu¬ 
cation Departments lower and lower 
down the line. In one State, all 
fresh recruitment to all the depart¬ 
mental posts is done at the assis¬ 
tant masters’ level. In such cases, 
a young talented graduate from the 
universities is not attracted to the 
service and all higher posts come to 
be gradually occupied by those who 
have risen from the ranks. What 
is needed is recruitment at three 
levels: assistant teachers’ level; 
Class II level (50 per cent for 
freshers and 50 per cent for pro¬ 
motion); and Class I level (75 per 
cent for freshers and 25 per cent 
for promotion). There should be, 
as in the lES. suitable relaxation in 
age limit while recruiting at higher 
levels. 

(3) In the pre-independence period, the 
main functions of the department 
were two: the control of educational 
institutions—public and private— 
and di.-^tribution of grant-in-aid. The 
entire cadre of the department con¬ 
sisted. therefore, of ‘generalists’ ie., 
person.s who had some initiation into 
education (as indicated by the B.T. 
or a similar degree) or had some 
experience of teaching. There were 
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a few ^)eclal posts (e.p.. Inspector 
of Au^o-Visual Education), no 
doubt; but tbere was no special 
training for the purpose and anyone 
could appointed to the post and 
expected to leam his job by doing. 
Even inspections were ‘general* in 
the sense that an officer who in- 
sproted the school was expected to 
^ide the teaching of all subjects 
and look after all aspects of the 
school life. By and large this 
tradition has continued to this dav. 
But it has outlived its utility. With 
the enlargement of the functions of 
the Education Departments and the 
heavy responsibilities it has now 
come to assume for the improve¬ 
ment of education, the need for 
specialized officers has increased. 
For instance, curricular reform has 
assumed great significance: and yet 
there is not one specialist in curri¬ 
culum in all the State Education 
Departments. Similar observations 
could also be made about other 
fields of education such as evalua¬ 
tion. textbooks, etc. One of the 
major reforms now needed is to re¬ 
organize the State Education De- 
nartments where necessary, on the 
basis of specialized funrtionaries 
(the need for whom is universally 
recognized) and, what is even more 
urgent and important, to make ade¬ 
quate arrangements for their speci¬ 
alized training with the help of the 
universities. These specialist officers 
(who will include subject inspec¬ 
tors) will be appointed at two levels 
—at the dirertorate and on the 
district staff. 

(4> There are several anomalies in the 
salaries of departmental staff in 
the States and Union Territories. 
Two of these deserve notice: 

(1) Should the scales of pav in the 
administrative wing of the Edu¬ 
cation Department be the same as 
in its teaching wing or should 
they be different? At present, 
thrw practices are in vogue. In 
some States, they are identical: 
in some, the scales of pay on the 
teaching side are kept higher 
whfle in others, ft is the other wav 
round. The Ideal position would 
be to keep the scales of pay 
idenUcal hut to add allowance, 


either to the teaching or to the ed- 
mimstrative side, to make up for 
the inconveniences, losses or dis¬ 
advantages, such allowances being 
payable only so long as tlie person 
occupies the post. Such a system 
woixld make for easier transfer¬ 
ability between the two wings 
and promote traffic both ways, 

(2) The scales of pay of the depart¬ 
mental staff ((Jlass I and 11) are 
made comparable, not with the 
UGC scales of pay, but with those 
of similar posts in other depart¬ 
ments. This creates difficulties 
for the transfer of persons from 
the teaching to the administrative 
wing. We would recommend that 
the scales of pay of the depart¬ 
mental staff should be correlated 
with the UGC scales of pay for 
university teachers. 


18.51. Training of Ednrationaf Adminis¬ 
trators. The existing facilities and arrange¬ 
ments for the training of educational ad¬ 
ministrators are inadequate. Pre-service edu¬ 
cation for administrators is neither n^^ces- 
sary nor possible. Tt is tme that educational 
administration is one of the subjects taught 
on an optional ba.sis in the courses of the 
MEd degree in some training colleges and 
university departments of education. The 
number of places available in these courses 
is verv limited. Their standard leaves a 
good deal to be desired because they are 
taught by p)ersons who themselves have 
little exp)erience of administration, because 
the literature available on Indian conditions 
and practices is very limited and because 
there are hardly any facilities for gltdng 
practical training to the students. Such pre^ 
sendee education can only be of limited use 
and one has largely to rely on in-service 
€?ducation for the training of educational 
administrators. 


18.52. Unfortunately there is little or no 
provision for such training opportunities at 
present in any State Education Department 
This is all the more surprising because the 
efficacy of training is the Imsic assumption 
in education. Training for an educational 
administrator is needed, not only because 
the tasks he is required to perform ane diffi¬ 
cult and complex, but mainly because It is 
necessary to orient him to the programme 
of educational expansion and ImprovOTcnt 
which has to be implemented In t)» ne^ct 
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two decades and to the role wnicli educa¬ 
tional admmistration should play iiierein. 
if rom Uus point oi view, we maKe the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations: 

U) M Uie non-gaaetied level, the num¬ 
ber oi ohicers is very large ana 
arrangements lor tneir in-service 
training would necessarily nave to 
be maae at the biate level. We 
recommend that tiie i^tate IraiUtutes 
oi isaucauon, in coiiauoiation with 
me UiiiVciSines, wiiere necessary, 
snuuid urganue uie in-service eau- 
cation programmes ol all lae non- 
gazeited eaucationai stall cu the 
aaministrauve ana inspeciional 
siae. liic oDjective shouia be to 
proviae an m-service Uaunng oi 
aooui two moiitns to every uincer 
in every live years oi ni* service, 
in auuition, iney siiouid also orga¬ 
nize conierences, semniais, and 
woi Ksnops lor me gazeued oiOU. 

(ii; At me level oi ln«, gazetlea ohicers, 
me uuniuers in any given o«.ate are 
not laige eiionga lor aeveiuptng a 
tranung insutauon at uie btatc 
IfcveL vVe, inereiore, recoinrnend 
that the nlnnsiry oi Eaucaiion 
should run a xNaiiunal Diall Cuiiege 
lor senior eaucationai aommistra- 
tors ui me btaie iiepaiuncn's oi 
Education. 

(3) The task ol an educational adminis¬ 
trator is generally su neavy luat 
he gels no tune to read and to keep 
himseii aureasi oi educational 
thought. The programmes ot in- 
service education recommended 
above will correct this weakness to 
a great extent. In addition, it will 
be desirable to revive the old prac¬ 
tice oi giving tiiree months leave 
on full pay for every five years of 
service, lor undertaking special 
studies in educational problems. 
Preferably still, the idea of a sab¬ 
batical year of leave should be 
extended to senior posts m adminis¬ 
tration. He should also nave the 
option to add to this his unutiUzed 
privilege leave (which now more 
or li^ lapses), if he aesires. The 
only condition attaciied U? ihis leave 
sht^d be that the officer sliould 
submit a report on his studies at 
^ end of the leave period. 

( 4 ) Scane incentives should be provided 
lor the officers who improve their 


quaMcaUons materially thro^h 
programmes of in-service education. 

18.53. National Staff College ior Educa¬ 
tional Administrators. We attach import¬ 
ance to the establishment of the National 
Staff College for Educational Administrators 
and would like to indicate broadly the 
manner in which it should function. 

(1) The object of the college should be to 
provide in-service education, for aoout eight 
weeks, in every five years of service, to all 
the senior officers in the education service— 
1£S and State Educational Seivices (Class 1 
and Class 11). 

(2) It should have a peimanent and 
wiioie-time staff of its own. In addition, it 
should use, as resource personnel, senior 
officers of the Education Departments and 
the Ministry of Education. As educational 
administration cannot function in isolation, 
competent persons from other departments 
also should be utilized for purposes of train¬ 
ing. This will incidentally serve an import¬ 
ant objective of such training, namely, to 
bring the yoimg recruits to the cadre in 
living contact with senior officers. 

(3) It should have a research wing where 
studies would be conducted in problems of 
eJacational administration. It should main¬ 
tain a good library of books on the subject, 
both Indian and foreign. Besides, it should 
also function as a clearing-house of adminis¬ 
trative procedures and practices in the States 
and Union Territories. 

(4) As very little material on Indian con¬ 
ditions is available for purposes of training, 
the college should be establishcKi immedi¬ 
ately and its first assignment should be to 
prepare a number of case studies and other 
data which can be utilized for conducting 
the training programmes. This may well 
take about one or two years. It is only 
when a thorough preparation of this type 
is made that the training programmes should 
be started. 

(5) It should conduct two types of courses; 
a longish induction course should be pro¬ 
vided for new recruits and shorter courses 
of 3—6 weeks for officers already in service. 

(6) In every course conducted at the 
college, some officers from every State and a 
few from the Union Territories should be 
included. It should be an object of policy 
to cross-fertilize administrative experience. 
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(7) It should conduct periodical conler- 
encci^ seminars and worij^iops on matters 
relating to educational administration. 

(8) It should conduct a Journal on edu- 
caiiunal administratiun and maintain a 
publication wing. 

18.54. Increasing the Strength of the De¬ 
partment. The most common complaints 
that were placed before us by the State 
Education Departments were; they «ire 
understaffed; the growth m the Depart¬ 
mental staff does not precede but jouows 
the growth in the number of educational 
msUiutions and is never able to kec-p pace 
with it; norms fixing the number of oificers 
required on the basis of educational institu¬ 
tions, teachers and students, distances in¬ 
volve problems of transportation and such 
other relevant factors are not geneiaily fixed 
and, even if fixed in theory, are not ooserv- 
ed in practice; the expenditure for increas¬ 
ing the Departmental staff always .has a low 
priority and is not sanctioned automatically 
when programmes of expansion aie approv¬ 
ed; and me axe of retrenchmeni within 
education falls, more often than not, on the 
departmental staff. Most of tiiese complaints 
are genuine. We recormneud a reversal of 
these policies, subject to one reservation. It 
is better to have a fewer olficers at a higher 
level than a large number of otficeia at a 
lower level and on inadequate scales of pay. 
Our recommendations regarding the new 
techniques for administration and supervi¬ 
sion provide for this;^ and this point should 
be kept in view in the proposed reorganiza¬ 
tion of the State Education Departments 

Procedures 

18.55. Xlie Present PosiUon. The existing 
procedures in educational administration 
suffers from an excessive emphasis on uni¬ 
formity and ^dity. In every Stale, wc 
heard complaints by the headmasters of 
government schools that almost every detail 
of the life of a school was regulated by the 
orders of the Department. The managements 
of private institutions also complained of 
rigid Departmental attitudes and attempts 
at controlling even the smallest detaiis. The 
need to change these old traditions cannot 
be over-emphasized. The idea of creating 
uniformity and regulating the educational 
process through comprehensive Depart¬ 
mental codes been overdone end has 
killed all freedom and Initiative and reduced 


experimentation to the minimum. We must 
now initiate a new process under which the 
admilustration will be disiuigiiished by 
elasticity and dynamism. As Dr. J. W. 
Gardner observes: ‘The rule book grows 
bigger as the ideas grow fewer. Thus almost 
eve.ry well-established organization is a 
ct iai reef of procedure that were laid down 
lo achieve some long-forgotten objective. An 
organization must tliei^lore have some 
means of combating the process by which 
men become prisoners oi uieir own proce¬ 
dures.’ 

18.55. introducing Elasticliy and Dyna¬ 
mism. iiow can this eiasticity and dyna- 
iiusm be intruauced in edacaiicnal admiiiis- 
auiiun? We have made a number of 
suggestions in this regard in the eariicr 
c....piers. iierc we would ^ike lo errphuiize 
some gv'Ucrai suggestions: 

(1} Tile first is a change in the attitude oi 
tiie administrator. He shouia cultivate an 
v.pciiness of iniad and a spnu c.: inquiry 
rather than a rulc-of-thumb approach 
v.ijicn intj to suck to established piactices, 
jvt’ii when tney cease to be meai*ingiui. it 

here that research in educati inal adniinis- 
iraiion and the in-service Irairung of euuca- 
lionai aainmistraiors can play a signifiiant 
role. 

(-1 Tiie second is to estabnsu a pi'iciicc 
A huiciing pencKUcai levH'ws, say, every 
u:ite lo inx" years, ui imporia. i aiimi.uisira- 
livc practices, witu. a view to ciiopping cif 
dead-wood and putting in fresh grafts, 
.vnere necessary. 

tS) The third i* lo build up *mci-State 
ton lac Is and lo encourage comparauve 
.studies in dilXerent State prac.iccs in all 
administrative mailers. The study of educa¬ 
tional administration developed in the USA 
out of one peculiar fcatui'e; the variety of 
administrative practices in the different 
States which arose from the fact that educa¬ 
tion was a State subject. This variety led 
to a comparative study of iifferci.t practices 
in each aspect of administration. This 
comparison was originally restrivied to mere 
tabulations which showed the differences. 
Bui it soon led to a diSMsston about the 
origin of these differences, the fundamental 
principles on which each suc.i practice sliould 
be ba^, and a comparison of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of different 
practices. Out of this arose a science of edu 
calionai admtnistration and when the States 
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were confronted with thus a comparative 
siadies year after year, they weie stimulated 
to Ihinlt and to make umovations. This 
happy and fruitlui cross-fertUization oi 
administrative practices has not occurred in 
Indian There are hardly any comparative 
studies it has conducted ir promoted in 
educational administration with the result 
that the intellectual contact between the 
ailierent State Education DeDariments ih 
very iittie. We lind offieexs lu every Slate 
Kducation Department wno know about 
the USA, the UK, or the USSR, but they do 
not know what is happening in other States 
ol India, If periodical comparative studies 
in educational administration could be pre¬ 
pared and the State Education Depart¬ 
ments closely involved with them, the sad 
picture would soon disappear and admini¬ 
strative efficiency will begin to rise. 


t4) An area in wiiich mere is scope for 
improvement in our administrative practices 
is tlial oi project preparation. Miidern 
administraiive practices in both the ar.iied 
iorces and industry requi*c a systematic 
analysis and preparation bel(»ie an operation 
Of new activity is launched. In education, 
too oiten the practice is to describe a 
scheme in a page or two with some sketch 
of the budget required and to oegiu opera¬ 
tion with no more preparation than Jiis. 
Where large sums of money are to be sp^nt, 
a series of preparatory Jtep.s are all justihea 
beginning Irom feasibility studies and gomg 
through to detailed, step-by-step, plan of 
operations for the project. This delciled 
programming of the planned prtijects wdll 
ensure more economic use of resources and 
more detailed evaluation of the progress 
being made in project implementation, ilie 
evolution of this technique and the training 
of officers in them is the responsibility oi 
the State Institutes of Education and liie 
National Staff College for Educational 
Administrators* 


t5) The traditional sysKim of administra¬ 
tion is based on the principle of having a few 
oiucers who are assisted by a large army 
of superintendents, assistants and clerks, 
because it was originally devised at a time 
when the administration had to be run by a 
tew Englishmen with the assistance of a 
large number of Indians in subordinate 
positions. Under a system of this type, most 
ot the work tends to be done by unimagina¬ 
tive persons at a lower level who were des¬ 
cribed by Burke as the ‘tyrants of the desk\ 
i’liis is one contributory cause to the rigidity 
i>i the system. We, therefore, recommend 
that the modern Pfficer-oriented system' 
where most of the wors will be done by 
officers at their own level with the help of 
a small secretariat staff should be adopted. 

18.57. Education Acts. At present the 
educational legislation in the country 
presents a motley picture: in most States, it 
IS scattered in a number oi laws and the 
bulk of it is still in the form of executive 
oiders, the only State to nave an Education 
Act being Kerala. We, therefore, recom- 
roeiid that education should be given a sta¬ 
tutory basis everywhere and in all sectors 
and that an Education Act should be passed 
in all the States and Union Territories. This 
should be a comprehensive and consolidat¬ 
ing measure which will replace all the 
miscellaneous laws which now exist and 
which will also provide a statutory basis 
lor certain important aspects of administra¬ 
tion (for example grant-in-aid code) which 
now exist merely in the form of executive 
orders, 

18.58. We also recommend that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should issue a Statement 
on the National Policy in Education which 
should provide guidance to the State Gov¬ 
ernments and the local authorities in pre¬ 
paring and implementing etlucation plans in 
their areas. The possibility of passing a 
National Education Act may also b« 
examined. 


I Oae iUuiUatitm may suflicc. A compel aiivc study of the systems of grant-in-aid, an important issue, was j&rsi made 
8y the Indian f^uoition Commission m iShi:; n w.k repeated by Ritchie in 1922, and has not been done since. 
i:Idu.—59. 
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19.01. In this chapter, we shall examine a 
few major issues relating to the financing 
of education. These will mainly include a 
survey of the growth of educational ex¬ 
penditure in India in the post-independence 
period and of the sources of educational 
finance. We shall also refer to the order 
of financial resources likely to be available 
for education during the next two decades, 
dieir appropriate allocation to various sec¬ 
tors and priorities involved. The question.s 
of fundamental importance that arise are; 

— What should be the total level oi 
financial support for education at 
all levels to ensure achievement of 
national goals and rapid advance¬ 
ment of national economy, cohesion 
and security? 

-- What judgment and guidelines can 
be formulated, and w'ith what de¬ 
gree of reliability and confidence, 
about the distribution of funds 
between different levels or stages 
of education (including research) 
and different sectors within a 
level? 

— Although quality and quantity are 
mseparable. what proportions of 
the total resources should be broad¬ 
ly devoted to improvement of 


quality and con.solidation and b 
the expansion of education? 

These questions, by their very nature, do 
not permit of precise answers ^cause they 
are not questions in arithmetic or produc 
lion engineering but in human dynamic.*^ 
involving complex sociological considei- 
ations. DiflicuUies really arise when out* 
tries to give precise values to quantities 
w'hich are essentially vague. However, a 
dealt w'ith in the proper pt?rspective, th‘ 
exercise affords insight and helps the pi ^- 
cpss of decision making. 


Total EuuCATia.N.JiL Expexditi rk 
(1950 -65) 

19.02. The discussion may convenientl> 
begin with an examination of the manner 
in which the total educationai expenditure 
has increased in the post-independenci 
period. In 1946-47, the total educational ex¬ 
penditure in ‘British* India was Rs. 57T 
million which worked out at only Rs. 1.8 
per head of population. At the end of the 
third plan, the total expenditure on 
cation is estimated at Rs. 6,000 million or 
approximately Rs. 12 per capita (at current 
prices). The details will be found in Table 
19.1. 
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TAm 19 1. TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN INDIA (1950-51 1965-66) 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 

(estimated) 


I. 

Total educatk}nal expenditure from all sources 






(Rs. in mUliom) ...... 

1-444 

1,897 

3>444 

6,ax) 

2. 

Index of growth. 

too 

166 

301 

524 

3. 

Educational expenditure per capi mi i'Ks.) 

3-2 

4-8 

7-8 


4- 

Index tMl* Growth. 

100 

150 

244 

378 

5- 

Tiital national income (at currcMU prices) 'R.s. in millions) 

95^300 

99>8co 

141.400 

210,000 

6. 

Index of growth 

too 

IOC 

148 

22c 

7. 

National income per capital (at current prices; ^Rs.;. 

266 5 

2550 

325-7 

424*4 

8. 

Imlex «»f growth. 

too 

96 

122 

159 

9. 

Total educational expenditure as percentage national 






inctrmc 

1-2 

1-9 

2*4 

2-9 

10. 

Index of growlh ... 

too 

158 

200 

242 



Hirst 

Second 

Third 

.All Three 



Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

Plans 

tl. 

Average annual rale of growth of total cduc-ational 
expenditure 

10 6% 

12’7% 

11'8% 

n-7% 


SMtrc*. I’hc educaiiucial data lor 1950-51, 1955-56 aiul 1960-61 have been taken from Form A of the Ministry 
of I'bose lot 1963*66 havc been cstiniied in the Commission’s Secretariat. The data relating to National 

Income arc taken from CSO (the figure for 1965-66 is a rough estimate). 


N.B. The total educational expenditure 
given here does not Include- 

(1) expenditure incurred by the guar¬ 
dians of the students on their edu¬ 
cation. except fees paid: 

(2) the ‘opportunity costs’ which are 
defined as the foregone income 
which would have been earned by 
the students if they had engaged 
themselves in some direct or in¬ 
direct productive activity instead 
of attending the .school: 

(3) the expenditure figures of un¬ 
recognised institutions: 

(4) the expenditure on pensions due to 
retired employees of Government 
in the l^ucalion Department (in¬ 
clusive of teaching and non 
teaching staff): and 

(5) the expenditure on adminlstralicn 
and other expenditure of private 
societies conducting educational 
institutions. 

It will be seen that, during the first three 
plans: 

— the total educational expenditure in¬ 
creased from Rs. 1.144 
195(K51 to Rs. 6,000 million in 196b- 
66, which denotes a total increa^ 


of 424 per cent in a period of 15 
years or a cumulative annual in¬ 
crease of 11.7 per cent. This has 
varied but little from plan to 
plan—it stood at 10.6 per cent in 
the first plan, rose to 12.7 per cent 
in the second, and dropped to 11.8 
per cent in the third. 

— the total educational expenditure 

per capita rose from Rs. 3.2 at the 
beginning of the first plan to 
Rs. 4.8 at the end of the first, 
Rs. 7.8 at the end of the second and 
Rs. 12.1 at the end of the third—an 
overall increase of 278 per cent; 

— the total educational expenditure le- 

presented 1.2 per cent of the 
national income in 1951. This pro¬ 
portion rose to 1.9 per cent at the 
end of the first plan, 2.4 per cent at 
the end of the second and 2.9 per 
cent at the end of the third. This 
represents an increase of 142 per 
cent in 15 years. 

— the rate of growth of the educational 

expenditure in the first three plans 
(11.7 per cent) is 2.2 times the rate 
of growth of national income at 
current prices (5.4 per cent). It 
is 1.6 times the rate of growth of 
enrolment and 1.7 times the rate of 
grov\'th in the number of teachers-^ 


I DurifHt ihispcrkxl. 
lo 70»292 chottwiKl in 1965-66 
of teachers has aku increased 


eioial cmolment in educational institutions has increased fn>m 24,287 thous^ in I950;;5i 
rhich show s an average annual rate of grow-th of ? * 3 Pfr 

in l950^I to 2,168,786 in 1965-66 which shows a rare of gro>vth 


nf 6 per cent per year, 
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19.03. Three points need emphasis in this 
context. The first is that the total edu- 
cationsd expenditure given in the preced¬ 
ing table is at current prices. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, no effort has been made so far to con¬ 
vert the educational expenditure in the 
county to constant prices. We began this 
exercise, but it could not be completed due 
to absence of necessary data. We, however, 
recommend that such an exercise should 
be taken up and completed as early as 
possible. UGC may consider giving 

financial assistance to a well-established de¬ 
partment of economics of a university for 
this purpose. We may. however, point out 
that, during this period, the wholesale price 
index has risen by about 53 per cent and 
the cost of living index for the working 
classes by about 65 per cent. Although 
these indices cannot be used to reduce the 
total educational expenditure to constant 
prices, they indicate that a good deal of the 
increase in total educational expenditure is 
due merely to a rise in the price level. 


19.04. The second point is that the pro¬ 
portion of national income devoted to lo¬ 
cation in India is small in comparison with 
that in educationally advanced countries of 
the 'world. The absolute amount per capita 
spent by us on education is about one- 
hundredth of that spent by a highly indus¬ 
trialized country like the USA. l^is reffects 
Uie close interaction and interlocking bet¬ 
ween the level of education and the level of 
Industrialization. Japan and the USA and 
the USSR are spending considerably more 
than 6 per cent of their GNP on education, 
about twice as much as India. In making 
international comparisons, however, one 
^ould not miss the important point that in 
countries 'with low levels of national in¬ 
comes, the disposable surplus is much 
smaller and it is, therefore, far more diffi¬ 
cult for them to make a given effort for 
education than for those countries which 
have a comparatively higher income per 
capita and in consequence, a larger dis¬ 
posable surplus. For instance, an edu¬ 
cational ex^nditure of 3 per cent of the 
national income in India, where the national 
income per head is only about Rs 400. has 
to be regarded as a much higlier degree of 
‘effort’ than an expenditure on the .«ame 
or even higher percentage of the national 
income in the tJK or the USA. 


19.05. The third point is that the increase 
of edu(Tational expenditure has been much 
faster than that of the growth of economy. 
The overall resources available to edu¬ 


cation are a function of two variables— 
ability or the national income per head of 
population and effort or the proportion of 
national income allocated to education. 
During the first three plans, ability has 
showm a relati\'oly lower rate of growth. 
Between 19h0 and 1965, the total national 
income rose from Rs. 91,4(X> million in 
1950-51 to Rs. 163,600 million in 1965-66 
(at 1960-61 prices) which implies that the 
national economy grew only at about 4 per 
cent per year and that the income per head 
of population increased only from Rs. 256.5 
to Rs. 330.7 which implies a gjowth-rate of 
only 1.7 per cent per year Tt is unfortu¬ 
nate. that, in 1965-66. there has been a bad 
failure of the monsoon so that the net na¬ 
tional product in the primary sector has 
been very adversely affected and the total 
national income threatens to be about .3 
per cent less than that in 1964-65. But 
even if this year is set aside, the growth in 
total national income between 1950-51 and 
1964-65 would be only 4.5 per cent per year 
and that in the per capita income (from 
Rs. 256.5 to R.S. 348.7) only 2.2 per cent per 
year. Since the precise figures of edu¬ 
cational ex^nditure at constant price.s arc 
not available, it is not possible to com¬ 
pare the rate of growth of ability, at con¬ 
stant prices, with the rate of growth of 
effort. But there in enough indirect evi¬ 
dence available to show that, even at con¬ 
stant prices, the rate of growth in edu¬ 
cational expenditure far exceed.s that in th^ 
national income. 


19.06. A mure precise comparison is how- 
ev'er. possible at current prices. As shown 
in Table 19.1 the national economy has 
grown at 5.4 per cent per year during th- 
first three plans while educational expen¬ 
diture ha.s grown at the rate of 117 per 
cent per year. The effort or the national 
income devot'^d to education has thus in¬ 
creased at more than twnce the rate of 
ability or national income. 


Pattkrn of Educational ExPENDtruBt; 

(I950~~65) 

19.07. We may now pass on to examine 
bow' the available financial resources arc 
allocated to different se^ts and Mogram- 
mes of education at present. From thi? 
point of view, the data regarding edu- 
rational expenditure by objects for 
years—1950 51 and 1965-66—are given s' 
table 19.2. 
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Tabu 19*2. EDUCATIONAL EXP» 4 DITURE BY CBJECIS IN INDIA (1950-51 to 1965-66) 



Obieci 

Total expenditure (Ra. in ooo’s) 

of ttitai 

Percentile 

expenditure 

Average 
annual 
rate of 
growth 



1950-5* 

1965-66 

1950-51 

1965-66 

A, 

Direct Expenditure 

I. Pre-Primary Schools 

1.198 

11,000 

o-1 

0-2 

*59 


2. Lower Primary Sduxtls 

364*843 

1,220,500 

31-9 

20*3 

8-4 


3. Higher Primary Schools 

76,990 

7*7.500 

6-7 

120 

160 


TOTAI-Cl'lRST 1.BVBL). 

443.031 

1,949,000 

38-7 

32*5 

10*4 


4. Secondary Schools 

230,450 

1,181,000 

20 - I 

19-7 

II -5 


5. Vocational Schi^Ws 

36.944 

250,000 

3-2 

4'2 

13-6 


6. Special Schools 

23.335 

39,920 

20 

0-7 

3-6 


7. Boards of Secondary,/Intermediate Edu 
cation .... 

5-338 

45,000 

05 

0-8 

15-3 


Total (Sbcond Lmt./ 

296^)67 

1,515-920 

25 9 

25-3 

* 1*5 


8. Universities . . 

49.052 

270,000 

43 

4-5 

120 


9. Roevch Institutes 

6^56 

65.000 

0-5 

II 

16 • 9 


10. Colleges for Arts and Science 

71 - 7*4 

327.500 

6-3 

5-5 

10-7 


11. Colleges for Profesaional Hducatiofii 

42,194 

350.000 

3-7 

5-8 

IS* 


12. Cedkges for .Special Education 

2,224 

*7.500 

oz 

0-3 

14-7 


Total (THtim Lhvel) 

171,440 

1,030,000 

150 

17'2 

12-7 


13. Tot.ai. 'Dirbct) 

910,539 

4494-920 

79-6 

74-9 

II -2 

U. 

iftdirecf Expenditure 

14, Dircctk’»n aiul Inspection 

27.364 

114,009 

2-4 

*•9 

10-0 


15. Buildings. .... 

99-270 

6664355 

8*7 

HI 

* 3*5 


!6. Scholarship)*, Stipend^., cic. 

34-456 

420,035 

30 

7-0 

181 


17. Hiwtcls .... 

18,264 

95.463 

1-6 

1-6 

11-7 


18. MisceUaneous .... 

53.928 

209,5*8 

A-1 

3*5 

9*5 


19. Total /Indirect} 

233,282 

1.505,080 

20-4 

25-1 

13*2 


20. Grand Totai .... 

1,143,822 

6,000,000 

100 0 

1000 

II 7 


Smrce. Ministry of Education. Form A. 


N.B. The educational expenditure given 
in Table 19.2 is divided into two categories 
—direct and indirect—^in accordance with 
the classification adopted by the Ministry 
of Education. Some clarifications are, 
however, necessary to relate this classi¬ 
fication to the usual classification of ‘re¬ 
curring' and ‘capital’ expenditure. All 
expenditure which is classified as 'direct' 
is recurring in character. All items of ex¬ 
penditure classified as ‘indirect’ are also 
recurring except in the case of ‘buildings. 
(This head includes all capital expenditure 
on buildings but does not include ei^n- 
diture on their maintenance). Expenditure 


shown under hostels includes only the 
maintenance charges but does not include 
the capital expienditure on the construction 
of hostel buildings and the food charges of 
the inmates. 


19.08. It w'ili be seen that the indirect ex¬ 
penditure given in the preceding table Is 
not divided according to different stages or 
sectors of education. We, therefore, divid¬ 
ed this expenditure, on the assumptions 
given below, into two sectors—school and 
university. Our calculations are given in 
Table 19.3. 
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Taulb 19 3 - INraRBCTEXPENDITURE AT SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STAOES 


1950-51 1965-66 




Amount 
(Rs, in ooo’s) 

Percentage Amount 

of total (Rs. in ooo’s) 
expenditure 

Percentage 
of toul 
expenditure 


Schooi Educatiem 


* 



I. 

Direction and Inspection 

27.364 

2-4 

114,009 

1*9 

2. 

BuildiDgs .... 

39,708 

.^•5 

»33,2r» 

2-2 

3- 

Scholarships .... 

24,705 

2-2 

210,017 

3*5 

4. 

HosceE .... 

5,479 

0-5 

t 9 W 

0-3 

5 * 

Miscellaneous .... 

26,964 

24 

104.759 

I'T 


Total 

124,220 

to 9 

581,0^ 

9 7 


Higher Edtuation 





I. 

Direction and Inspection 





2. 

Buildings .... 

59. s62 

5-2 

532,844 

H-9 

3- 

Scherfarships .... 

9.^5 * 

09 

210,018 

3 5 

4- 

Hostels ... 

12,785 

I I 

76,370 

1 3 

5- 

Miscellaneous .... 

26,964 

24 

104.759 

t'7 


Tot.al 

109.062 

9 .5 

923,991 

15 4 


N.B. (l) The expenditure on buildings has been divided, tm the h*s^^ of general treikJs noticed, as 40:60 in i9 50-<i! 
and 20:80 in 1^5-66. 

(2) The break-down of the expenditure on scholarships ior 195051 actuals IS avaiUhle. Fhat for io65'<>6 an 
estimate made in the Secretariat of the Commission on the basts t*f present trends. 

(3^ TTic expenditure on hostels is targeh’at the univcTsns-stage. It was divKicd, the Imsis of general trvnJ’ 
noticed, as 30:70 in 1950-51 and 20:80 in 1965-66, 

(4) The miscellaneous expenditure was divided, on an uJ fhn basis, jn the prtipi'nion vl ^0:50. 

('S'! Totals do not tally due to rounding. 


19.09. On the basis of the above break-up, the expenditure at the three levels of edu¬ 
cation will be as shown in Table 19 4 . 


TiVBLE 19 4 EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY I^Tl 



1950-51 

1965-66 

I. f hit level i.e.. pre-priman*. lower pnmarv and higher nrimars- 
sdiooh.. 


32^*5 

2. Seeoeid Level i.e., secondary, special and vtKational schools and 

Board of Swwndarj' Education 

25 9 

25-3 

3. Indirect expenditure on schotd education 

10 V 

9 7 

Totai, 

75*5 

67*4 

4, Third Level i.e., Universities, research iastitutions, and colleges 
of general, special and professkma! education 

15 c 

17 2 

5, Indirect expenditure on higher education 

9 5 

15 4 

Total (Ukiybrsity; 

24*5 

32 6 


100 0 

1000 


N.B. TotaJa do not tally due to rounding. 
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stages of develop- that takes place in the expexkiiture on 

ment) the total expenditure on education is school education on account ci uni vers a lix- 

generally low and the bulk of it is spent ation of primary education, expansion (or 

on school education. As societies become even universalization) of secondary edu- 

industrialized, the total expenditure on edu- cation, and the qualitative improvement of 

cation begins to grow and an increasingly school education. The growth of edu- 

larger part of it comes to be devoted to cational expenditure in Japan as seen in 

higher education and research. This broad Table 19 . 5 . will show this clearly, 

trend is maintained in spite of the increase 


TABU* 19 5 educational EXPENDITURE IN JAPAN : 1885—1960) 


Y<’ar 

Distribution ol expendiiure by 

level of education < percentage) 

Percentage 



Elemcniary 

education 

I—VI 

Secondary 
education 
VII—XII 

Higher 

education 

XIII and 
above 

Teacher 

training 

Total 

spent on 
education 

in million 
yen 

18H5 

H4 A 

2 h 

X -3 

46 

lOOO 

1-8 

612 

1890 

76-9 

3 I 

10 9 

9 I 

1CX>0 

to 

924 

1900 

676 

lf> s 

70 

S 9 

1000 

21 

1.997 

1910 

67-4 

16 " 

ic 0 

5-9 

1000 

30 

2,888 

1920 

0 

17 6 

10 9 

3 9 

1000 

2S 

11,845 

»935 

6l V 

IS - 

1 h 9 

2- 5 

100 0 

3-3 

15>203 

1940 

55 " 

21 S 

2. I 

24 

rooo 

21 

32,183 

1950 

41 -H 

46 2 

120 


100 0 

4-8 

3,381.500 

i960 

42-4 

44 5 

131 


100-0 

5-2 

11,821,700 


Smrct'. Japan ^ Grea th and Education. Ministry of Education, Japan, 1963, Tables 10 and 14. 


19.11. It will be seen that, m 1885, the 
expenditure on elementary' education In 
Japan was as high as 84.3 per cent, of the 
total. It has now come down to 42.4 per 
cent. (In Japan, the duration of the ele¬ 
mentary cour.ie of education is six years as 
against seven years we are recommending). 
The exDcnditure on s^Tondary education, 
which was only 2.8 pf'r cent in 1885. has 
now risen to 4^5 per cent. (The course of 
secondary' education in Japan extends over 


six years, for the first three years of which 
education is compulsory). In higher edu¬ 
cation, the expenditure has been steadily 
growing and risen from 8.3 per cent in 
1885 to 13.1 per cent in 1960. 


19.12. Some idea of the manner in w'hich 
expenditure is distributed over the different 
levels of education in other countries can 
be had from Table 19.6. 


T\BlEio 6 PKRCRNrAGUDISTRIBUnONOF RECURRING EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION BY 
l W ^ N .A AND TyTE OF EDUCATION, 19*^1 


(Icniral Pre- 
adminis- pnmary 
tratiMi and 
level 


Second level 


Total 

General 

Vocational 

and 

teacher 

training 

Third 

level 

types 
of ^u- 
caiion 

Tot, 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 5 



200 

170 

lOO-O 

292 

tS-O 

It-2(a) 

8-3 

12-3 

lOO-O 

35-8 

23-1 

12-7(a) 

13 2 

1*4 

100-0 

33-1 

18-7 

14 4 

17-2 

9*8 

lOO-O 

29 0 

12-6 

16-4 

51 

2-7 

lOO-O 

23-8 

19 I 

4-7 

19-6 

8-2 

too-o 

32 4 

* 3-4 

190 

14 

4-9 

100-0 

a8-8 

3*-5 

7 - 3 («) 

14 1 

15-9 

100-0 

.. 



27-6 


100-0 




133 

150 

lOO-O 

19 3 



i6- r 

1-8 

100-0 


hIJSL 9 4^ 3 ^9 2 o ii a(a) 8 3 12-3 100 0 

IIX t .c 4« AS 8 231 12 7(a) 13 2 1*4 100 0 

( SL ' " . . . li a ^^ 7 '*’7 > 4-4 17-2 9-8 loo-o 

NiMtia 0‘4 ^ 3'8 290 12'6 i 6'4 5 * 2*7 ICX >*0 

KSi ‘ ■ * 55 429 23-8 191 4-7 19-6 8-2 1000 

. 61'. 324 13-4 190 14 4-9 room 

a,K Whnd S w.k.). -IT . .’--s ^5^-^ -y- 'ys ™;° 

■ '■ iir .. .. -o 

Vugcsilavtft - 4 '5 5 -'' 3 _ ^ _ 

» Siujy Team from documents available in ihe UNESCO .Secremriat, Faria, 
(a) Exd^e* catpmditurc on teacher training. 
lb) Indadea expenditure on special ^du<ation. 
u) Ifidtidei expenditure on second level of etWv ation. 

(d) included under prc-schfH>l and fini level of education. 

(#) i 960 . 
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19.13. The Indian picture m this context can be seen in the statistics given in Table 19.7. 

TABl-E 19*7. GROWTH OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN INDIA ACXX)RDING TO OBJECTS (i«8i-i96o) 

tRi. in ooo*s) 


1$81-92 

1891-92 

1901-02 

191T-I2 

1921-22 

1936-37 

1946-47 

1960-61 

I. Primary Schools 

7,087 

9,614 

11,876 

20,726 

50*908 

81,260 

184,853 

734,461 

( 44 * 0 ) 

(31*5; 

(29*6) 

(26*4) 

(27*7) 

( 29 * 9 ) 

( 3 ii) 

( 21 * 3 ) 

2. Secondarj' Sch<x>ls 

3.9« 

9,896 

12.684 

20,789 

48,727 

81,300 

170P130 

1,118,336 

(24-3) 

( 32 * 4 J 

(3* *6) 

t 26 5 >» 

( 26 - 5 ) 

(29*9) 

(29 5 ) 

( 32 - 5 ) 

3. Vocational and Special 

Sd»ools(includmg train- 

ing) 

453 

1.711 

2.280 

5,374 

13,701 

18,595 

34,657 

146/188 

(2*8) 

v 5*6) 

K5'7) 

-.6-8; 

a* 5) 

(68) 

^6-0; 

4 * 3 > 

4. Boards of Intermediate 
and Secondar%’ Educa- 

tion 






324 

^o-t; 

974 

^0-2; 

24,133 

vO- 7 ; 

ToT.U. vSCHOOLi’ 

IM 52 

21>22I 

26,840 

46,889 

113,336 

I 8 X >479 

390,714 

2/>23/>t8 

^71'l) 

. 69 * 5 ) 

( 66 - 9 ) 

v 59 ' 7 / 

(61 • 7) 

1.66-7; 

<67-8; 

08-8. 

Universities 

163 

473 

712 

1,588 

7 , 34 » 

13,208 

22,977 

141,388 


:i*o) 

a-6.) 

vi- 9 > 

k 2 - 0 ^ 

,4*0; 

(4 9 . 

^ 4 - 0 , 

.41; 

6. Arts and Science 

Colleges . 

1,332 

Zfi 44 

2,601 

4>799 

11,042 

16,662 

43,915 

230,139 

. 8 - 3 ) 


. 6 - 5 ) 

.6’ I; 

s6-o; 

v6* 1. 

G'O; 

'>‘ 9 > 

7. Professional and Spc- 

dal Colleges 


829 

i3’7) 

1,197 

j'o; 

2,253 

, 2 - 9 ; 

5 , 97 « 

•3*2; 

8,138 

■; 3 -o. 

18,659 

( 3 - 2 ) 

167,166 

( 4 * 9 ) 

Total i.UKivEnsniiiS) . 

iyl 95 

3,346 

4,570 

8,640 

24,361 

38 po 8 

85,551 

544,693 


k9'3) 

s.lfO; 

.11-4) 

ji-o; 

33-2; 

(14-0; 

.14*8) 

d 5 * 9 / 

S. Direction & Inspection 

1.628 

zaso 

2,545 

4,775 

9,335 

11,407 

18^38 

70,123 


JQ'lj 

v 7 * 4 i 

63 

^ 6 i; 


^4-2; 

3 - 2 ; 

\2 0, 

9. Buildings 

83s 

2,182 

2,573 

9,730 

19,761 

18,197 

2 M 53 

428,158 


v 7 * 2 / 

. 6 - 4 y 

v* 2 - 3 i 

JO.8; 

, 6 - 7 ; 

A-9. 

i 2 ' 4 ; 

to. Scholarships 

399 

{3-5) 

727 

.24) 

912 
'. 2 - 3 .^ 

1,340 

. 1 - 7 ) 

3,170 

.i'7J 

■,a) 


iOO ,222 

( 5 - 8 ; 

11. Miscellaneous 

29 » 

794 

2,681 

7,219 

13,784 

22,766 

53,657 

171,711 


J*8) 

K2‘ 6 j 

if* 7J 

v 9 - 2 ; 

. 7 - 5 ; 

k»- 4 ) 

t 9 - 3 ; 


Total UNi>iiticr> . 

3 ,*63 

5^53 

8,711 

23,064 

46^056 

52,370 

* 00,348 

870/114 


,19-6; 

d 9 - 5 ) 

( 21 - 7.1 

k29.3j 

S.25 1) 

19 ' 3 ; 

( 17 ' 4 ; 

( 25 * 3 - 

Grand Total 

16,1 to 

30,520 

40,121 

78,593 

183,753 

271,857 

576,613 

3 yl 43 )*OJ 


, 100 - 0 ; 

1 , 100 -0; 

( 100 * 0 ; 

joo-o; 

vIOO'O) 

100 - 0 ; 

. 100 - 0 ,. 

( 100 - 0 ; 

Included under Miscellaneous. 

j ladudes expenditure on pre-primar> sdiwF ais*>. 

Note. The figures in parentheses indicate the percentage to total expenditure. 




It will be seen that before independence 
the position remained more or less stationary 
in India for a period of about sixty years-- 
the direct expkuliture on school education 
decreasing only from 71 * 1 per cent in 
1881-82 to 67 8 per cent in 1946-47 and that 
on higher education rising only from 9*3 per 
cent to 14*8 emt during the same pmod. 
The poaition, however^ changed radically 
with the attainment of independmice. St^ 
began to be taken for industrialization and 
hence greater e3q>enditure was incurred on 
higher educaticm, science and scientific 


research, technical and technological educa¬ 
tion, etc. By 1965-66, therefore, expendi¬ 
ture on hi^er education increas^ conaida- 
rably. As will be seen fnan the data given 
in paragraidi 19 09 earlier, the present posi¬ 
tion is that about one-third of the total ex¬ 
penditure is devoted to the first levd of 
education; another one-third is devoted to 
tlte second level and to die indirect expen- 
^ture on sdhool education; and the remain- 
mg one-tihlrd is devoted to hi|^er educa¬ 
tion. 
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SbuRCiS BOftlCAXtOHAL EXPSNPITURE 


19.14. We shall now proceed to examine 
the sources of educational expenditure dar* 
ing the first three plans. lAie to various 
historical reasons^ a multi-source finance 
system has grown in the country and 
education is now financed by the Central 
Government^ State Governments and local 


authorities, and throu^ fees and ‘other* 
sources which include endowments, dona¬ 
tions and other voluntary contributions from 
the public. This has helped to raise more 
resources in the aggregate than would other¬ 
wise have been possible and has also shown 
a certain resilience in times of difficulties by 
setting off, to some extent, the shortfalls in 
one source by increase in others. Table 19.8 
shows how the contribution of each source 
has increased during the first three plans. 


TABLE I 9 - 8 .BDUCAT 10 NAL expenditure m INDIA By SOURCES (1950-51 to 1965-66) 


Soufce 

*950-51 

*955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

(estimated) 

I. OoMmmmt/mis 





(i) Tottl expenditure (R». in ooo‘t) . . . . 

(n) Index or growth. 

(i^ Perentafe of tout e)q>etiditure on educaiion 

652,678 

too 

571 

1,172,049 

*79 

61-8 

2,340,9*4 

359 

680 

4,271,856 

65s 

7I-2 

3. Laeai AmkoHau * Ptmds 





it) Total expenditure (Rs. in ooo't) ... 

OS ) Index of growth. 

( m ) Pefcentage of total expenditure on education 

ia4»987 

100 

10*9 

163,548 

131 

8-6 

224,9*4 

180 

6*5 

378,031 

302 

6-3 

3. tt 0 S 





(i) Total caqmuUtiae (Ra. in ooo’s) .... 

{*0 Index of growth ... . . . . 

(m) INsreentage of tota] expenditure on education 

333.273 

100 

20-4 

379,033 

162 

20-0 

590,258 

253 

171 

918,077 

394 

*5-3 

4. Oflwr Smtret $ 





(t) Total eapttdituie (Ra. in ooo'a) . . . . 

{tO Index of growth . 

(m) Ftfcemi^ of t<md expenditure on education 

132,885 

100 

II-6 

181,980 

*37 

96 

287,715 

217 

8-4 

432/>36 

325 

7*2 

5. Ammai Rau of Growth. . . . 

First 

Plan 

Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

AU Three 
Plans 

(1} OtmammeoL fUnda . 

(tt) Local aiiihoriiaea* fonda .... 

(ttt) POea . 

(#) Odiar aoimaea . 

xa-4 

5 - 5 
10-3 

6 - 5 

14-8 
6-6 

9*6 

12-8 
10*9 

9*2 

«'5 

13-3 

7*3 

ti 


Smum, Miataty of Edo o tt ioii, Form A. 


It will be seen that the largest increase 
taken place in the expenditure from 
government funds (555 per cent or an ave- 
fage annual growth of 13*3 per cent)—this 
is only to be e 3 qpected-~and they now con¬ 
tribute 71*2 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture as agsSnst 57.1 per cent in 1959-51. 
Consequently, cmitribution of all other 

Edtt.>-iQL 


sources has proportionately declined, al¬ 
though it has increased in absolute terms. 
The next important source is fees whose 
contribution has increased by 294 per cent 
(or 9-6 per cent per year); it now accounts 
for 15:3 per cent of the total educational 
expenditure. Then come other semrees 
whose contribution has increased by 2^ 
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per cent (or 8*1 per cent per year) and 
which now bear only 7*2 per cent of the 
total expenditure. The local authorities 
whose resources are inelastic, particularly in 
rural areas, account for per cent of the 
total expenditure only and they also show 
the lowest increase in contribution—^202 per 
cent (or 7 3 per cent per year). 

Sources of £ducationai« Expenditure 
(1965—85) 

1915. What would be the probable deve¬ 
lopments relating to souices of educational 
expenditure in the next 20 years? It will 
be seen from the above that the responsibi¬ 
lity for the financing of education at all 
stages is failing increasingly on governmeui 
funds (Central and State). This trend will 
increase in the future. The total revenue 
from fees will be considerably reduced when, 
as we have recommended elsew'here/ edu¬ 
cation up to the end of the lower scondary 
stage is made tuition-free and a much larger 
provision of free-studentships is made in 
Higher secondary and university education 
to meet the needs of the young persons from 
the under-privileged sections of society who 
are now coming into the universities ana 
colleges. Similarly, the income from other 
sources would not rise in proportion to the 
increase in total educational expenditure. 
The local authorities also may not be able 
to provide n*ore than a very small percen¬ 
tage of the total expenditure, even after they 
have made the best effort to raise their con¬ 
tribution. Taking an overall view of the 
situation, therefore, it appears that the 
funds of the Central and Stale Governments 
would have to bear about 90 per cent (or 
even more) of the total educational expen¬ 
diture. 


19.16. While it is true that most of ’he 
responsibility for the support of education 
should thus be squarely placed on govern¬ 
mental funds, a total centralization of all 
financial responsibility for education would 
also not be desirable, because it deprives the 
agencies at the school and local levels of 
all initiative in the matter. Even though 
the resources thus raised may not be large, 
the provision of administrative arrangements 
under which such initiative can exist and 


1 Chapter VI. 

2 Oisv^er X. 

3 OapttT X. 

4 OiapterX 


3 

is even encouraged is of very great educa* 
uonai significance and wiU st]xmU:^e paren* 
tai and local interest in education and help 
to raise standarda We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that attempts should continue to be 
made to raise as much cohtribuuon as 
pussiDie from local communiti^ voluntary 
organizations and local authorities to sup¬ 
port educauonal development 

19 . 17 . Contribatton of i^ocal C^nmoni- 
ties. We have recommended earlier that 
the local communities should be closdy 
associated with all government and local 
autnonty scnoois and that a school fund 
snouid oe established in every school to 
meet the whole or part of the non-teacher 
costs.- We have fuiiaei recummeuaca that 
as pai't of the organization of a natiou-wide 
ptogramme of school unprovement, Uie 
assistance of the local communiUes should 
be luily harnessed for improvmg Uie physi¬ 
cal taciiities in schools on the lines of the 
school improvement conference organized 
in Madras State-. In the case of private 
schools, we have suggested that the manage¬ 
ment should be able to raise a fair proportion 
of all the non-recurring costs and in addi¬ 
tion, a prescribed percentage of recurring 
costs.* Apaxt from lueit principal advan¬ 
tages of stimulating local inter^t in educa¬ 
tion, these contributions from the local com¬ 
munities and the public will also help to 
5 ^0me extent in financing education. 

19.18. Contributions of Local Authorities. 
I'iic local authorities—^municipalities and 
zila parishads—will be able to make a fair 
contribution in support of educational deve¬ 
lopment. In our opinion, it would be pos¬ 
sible to maximise these contributions if a 
.suitable system of grant-in-aid is adopted. 
The broad features of surh a system are 
indicated in Supplemental Note 1 given at 
the end of this chapter* 

19.19. Confributious of Voltmlary Organt- 
zations. The voluntary' organizations con¬ 
ducting educational institutions are also 
making a contribution to total educaticmal 
expenditure. This can be stimulated and 
utili.sed for the purpose of development 
through appropriate policies of grant-in-aid. 
We have discussed these issues separately 
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for school and higher education elsewhere. 

10.20. Centre-State Relationship in the 
Fhtiaiidttg of Education, Between them, the 
Centre and the State Governments now con¬ 
tribute about 71 per cent of the total edu¬ 
cational expenditure; and as stated above, 
this will rise to 00 per cent by 1085-86. The 
problem of Centre^tate relationship in the 
hnandng of education is thus of great impor- 
ttmce. We have discussed it, in the appro¬ 
priate contexts, in the earlier chapters of 
this Report. A brief reference to it has 
also been made in Supplemental Note I 
given at the end of this chapter. 

Total Eoucationai. Expenditure (1965--85) 


19.21, We now come to the more difficult 
part of our task, namely, to estimate the 
magnitude of the resources likely to be 
available for educational development dur¬ 
ing the next 20 years, and the best manner 
of their allocation to different sectors or 
stages of education. 

19.22. I^imate of Resources Likely to be 
Available for Education During the ?s*ext 


Twenty Y^rs. In comparison with ihe last 
15 years, the programme of educational deve¬ 
lopment to he undertaken during the next 
two decades will be greater in magnitude 
and hence the total educational expenditure 
will have to increase much more. This would 
be possible only if there is increase both in 
ability and effort. The rate of growth of 
the economy has to be speeded up during 
the next two decades and this should be 
combined with a programme of population 
control. Also, the effort to increase alloca¬ 
tions to education should be intensified. As 
stated earlier, it is difficult to be precise 
about these matters. We should, however, 
broadly work towards increasing the edu¬ 
cational expenditure per capita, in a period 
of 20 years, to between 4 and 5 times the 
present level of Rs. 12 (at constant prices). 
This could be reached by a variety of com¬ 
binations of different assumptions about the 
three variables involved, namely, economic 
growth (varying from 5 per cent to 7 per 
cent per annum), population growth (vary¬ 
ing from T5 per cent to 2-5 per cent per 
annum), and the proportion of national in¬ 
come devoted to educational expenditure 
(varying from 4 per cent to 6 per cent). 
What we have in view, however, are deve¬ 
lopments on the following lines: 


TABLK I9-9 . total EDIJC\ 170 MaL 

R.XPEMDrrURr: ri965-^5- 




1965-66 

1970-71 

1975-76 

1980-S1 

1985-86 

I. Nafit-mal income .if prices — Increase 

assumed at 6 per emt pet annum Rs. in millions! 

210,000 

‘2S1.00:? 

376.000 

503,000 

673,000 

2. Index of gnnvrh 

foa 


179 

240 

320 

3, Population csti;naU’> ^Mcdiun> proicetkm in 
minkms! 

495 

560 

630 

695 

748 

4. Index of growth . . 

too 

iia 

12? 

140 

451 

s Saikmal Income per bead of population 

444 

502 

597 

724 

90G 

6 . Index of gn>wth ... 

100 

iiX 

141 

171 

212 

7. Ti>tal educational cxpcrvliturc Rs. in millions' 
t'iiKpeaw assumes! at 10 percent per annum! 

6.000 

9.663 

15,562 

25.063 

40.364 

S. Index of growth. 

too 

i6r 

259 

418 

673 

9. Pcrcemag^ of total educational cxpcndtnirc i4- 
national Income 

29 

3 4 

41 

50 

6.0 

to. Index of growth. 

too 

117 

141 

172 

207 

11. Hdticatkattai e.xpciuitturc per capha dts.) 

12- I 

17*3 

24*7 

36-1 

40 

13. Index of growth 

100 

143 

204 

298 

446 


1 Qtaptm X and XIll. 
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19^. It will be seen that wm hsi^^aasum- 
sd a middle position with xegazd-4o the 
growth of national inccane (atl per f^t per 
year as between the two other e^^states of 
5 ami 7 per cent per year). Our a^umption 
regarding the growth of population is also 
a medium estimate (2*1 cent per year 
between 1998 and 1985 as against the two 
other estimates of 1*5 and 2^ pm* cent per 
year). With regard to the proportion of 
national income devoted to education, we 
have assumed the highest rate of 6 per cent 
(out of the three posable assumptions of 
4, 5 and 6 per cent) becaii^e we should ac¬ 
cord the highest priority to education and 
allo^^ate the largest proportion of GNP to 
it We thus get a medium est^mat#» of Rs. 54 
per bead of population bv 1985-86. In this 
connection, chart on page 475 may also be 
seen. 

It should, however, be noted that th^ as¬ 
sumptions cover a wide range of per capita 
costs: 

(1) If national income grew at 5 per 
cent per year, population at 2*5 per 
cent per ^ar, and 4 ner cent of na¬ 
tional income were allocated to edu¬ 
cation, the emenditure on educa¬ 
tion in 1985-86 would be only 
Rs. 27 5 per capita. 

(2) If national income grew at 7 per 
cent per year, population at 1*5 per 
cent per year and 6 per cent of the 
national income were allocated to 
edu''ation, the expenditure on edu¬ 
cation in 1985-^ would be as high 
as Rs. 75 1 per capita- 

The figure of 6 per cent of GNP invested 
in education by 1986 may seem to be an 
ambitious target. We do not quite hold this 
view. It is only in recent years tiiat nations, 
realising the deep and symbiotic link bet¬ 
ween education and national prosperity, 
have been increasing rapidly their invest¬ 
ments in education and this trend is likely 
to continue. At the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury even ^advanced’ countries such as the 
JJSA spent no more than a small fraction of 
their GNP on education. By 1986, it is like¬ 
ly that a figure of 10 per cent of GNP in¬ 
vest^ in Vacation will become common¬ 
place in most countries. If total and com¬ 
prehensive disarmament is achieved by 
then, as we all hope it will be, the figure 
for the developing countries may even ex¬ 
ceed 10 per cent; and it is only through some 
such action that the dismal and dangerous 
gap between the poor and rich countries 
can be reduced to tolerable dimensionf. 


10.24. It has been mimsted that In early 
stages of educational dmmlopment the rate 
of growth of edttcationid mepmditwee ought 
to be approximately twice the rate of iprpwth 
of naUmial income. In our esierchwi, how¬ 
ever, we have postulated a relatively more 
modest annual rate of growth of 10 per cent 
for educational expmi^ure relative to the 
assi^ed rate of growth of 6 per e^t in 
national inemne. It ^uld thus be possible 
to implement the schemes of educational 
expenditure at postulated levels even in 
the face of shortfalls In the rate of growth 
of national income. It may be add^ ^at 
the basis of such projections is the expect¬ 
ed pattern of individual and collective con¬ 
sumption behaviour as incomes increase, 
combined with the educational effort need¬ 
ed for sustaining higher levels of economic 
activity. 


19.25. What will be the pattern of alloca¬ 
tion of resources to different sectors of edu¬ 
cation in future? In our view, this pattern 
will change from decade to decade. 


(1) In the fiiet decade, an emphasis on a 
larger allocation to the school stage is ne^- 
ed. In the first place, it is necessary to up¬ 
grade the salaries of school teachers. The 
allocation needed for this purpose will be 
very large partly because of the large num 
involved and partlv because of the size 
of the increment which has to be given 
without delay. Secondly, we are propos¬ 
ing to transfer the PUC and the Interme 
diate classes from the university to the 
school stage. Thirdly, there is an urgen* 
need to provide at least five years* of effect- 
ive education to all children in the countr\* 
Fourthly, it is equallv necessary to voca- 
tionalize .secondary education. 


(2) In the second decade, seven years* of 
effective primary education will have to be 
provided. Secondly, emphasis will lave to 
be placed on ad^g one year to the school 
stage and vocationalizing secondary educa¬ 
tion. But the additional allocation required 
for the purpose Is not relatively so large as 
in the first decade and the emphasis will 
shift a little in favour of higher education 


(3) In the third decade, the programmes 
at the secondary stage will be nearing com¬ 
pletion and the emphasis will shift very 
largely to the develofmient of hitter edu¬ 
cation and research. As time nesses, thi« 
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trend is likely to continue. In this connec¬ 
tion, chart on page 477 may also be seen. 

19.26. A tentative estimate of the expen¬ 
diture required for school and higher edu¬ 
cation in 1975-76 and 1985-86 has been at¬ 
tempted and will be found in the Supple¬ 
mental Notes II and III given at the end of 
this chapter. It will be seen therefrom tliat 
about 72 per cent of the total expenditure in 
1975-76 will be allocated to school education 
aiiv; that Higher education will get about 27 
per cent instead of about 33 per cent as at 
preisent. We would like to point out, how¬ 
ever, that this reduction in the proportion 
of educational expenditure devoted to higher 
education is more apparent than real. A 
large part of the expenditure on higher 
secondary (PUC) stage vvhich has been 
shown here under ‘schoor is at present 
classified as being under ‘university’. If due 
allowance is made for this—this expenditure 
is of the order of 4 or 5 per cent of the 
total—it will be seen that the school gets 
only about two-thirds of the total expendi¬ 
ture as in the past. In the second decade, 
the expenditure of school education is re¬ 
duced to 65.9 per cent or about two-thirds of 
the total. Consequently, higher education 
will receive a larger allocation. 

19.27. It has been argued before us that, 
in view of the urgency to develop higher 
education, it may be desirable to go slow 
witli primary education for some time and 
to invest more of the available resources in 
secondary and higher education. Some have 
hIso, argued the ot^er view that we should 
de\'e!oD pr-:mary education as rapidlv as 
po.ssib1e and at any cost. The Sargent Plan, 
for in tance. allocated two-thirds of the 
total resources to primary education. These 
are extreme views. We realize the need for 
■"he development of higher education and 
for the allocation of more resources to it 
But it would not be proper to cut down for 
t^!s purpose the erxpenditure on primary 
r'duration. As we have repeatedly stressed 
in *he Report, the provision of univer.sal 
primarv education is vital on grounds of 
social iustice and to help the process of 
transformation of the national economy. 
Again, development of higher education and 
re.search is central to the entire develop¬ 
mental programme: and without an ade- 
ouatp provision for higher education there 
will be no adequate supplv of competent 
for primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion. WTiat we want is a balanced growth 
of education. There seems to be no alter- v 


native but to adopt the broad paUarn of al 
location of resources suggested ai^ve. 

SXFEIfPITURE PER SlUfiENT 
19J^8. Fattem of Cost Per Stiidinit In the 
First Three Plans. We shall now turn to a 
consideration of the expenditure per pupil 
al each level of education. This dtepenri 
upon three factors: the average annual sa!,( 
ry of a teacher (a); the pupil-teacher ra i 
(t); and the expenditure on ail non-teacli 
costs which can be expressed as a perwu 
tage of the average salary of a teacher (:» 
Symbolically, it can be stated as follows: 

Ct»st i>cr pupil - 

.uhere a ■■ average amiual salary a teacher 

r w> ratio of non-tcacber costs to teacher's sul 
t «“ pupil-tcitchcr ratio 

Ail these factors have undergone chany 
in each sector during the last fifteen yea; 
with the result that the overall cost p- 
student (direct expenditure only) has .u 
creased from Rs. 37 per student in 1950-:V 
to Rs. 64 per student in 1965-66 (at cu 
rent prices) or by 73 per cent. But if a: 
lowance is made for the rise in the cost 
living (which is about 65 per cent), the t; ■ 
in real terms becomes almost negligibi 
The detailed statistics in this regard c 
given in Tables 19,10 A and B, 

19.29. The problem of the salaries of t. 
chers ha.s already been discussed in Cha 
ters ni and XVII. With regard to the oth 
factors, some important conclusions nri- 
from these data, 

(1) The cost per pupil/student df^es n 
show appreciable increase, except in nr 
fessional colleges and vocational school 
Even here, if allowance is to be made for th" 
rise in prices, there is actually a fall in c' 
pend:ture in real terms. 

(2> the pre-primarv stage, the cost p 
pupil has remained almost 'stationary, I 
implies that in real terms, the investm v ’ 
per student has gone down very greatly. 

(3) At the lovcer primarv stage, the 
ner student has gone up by 50 per 
But. at constant prices, this also implie?^ 
fall in real terms. The non-teacher eo.^- 
ner pupil havo a'‘tuallv fallen, own at con 
tant nrice.s. That is whv our 
schools are so dull and drab In fart, 
many primary schools, we give hardlv ar" 
thing except the teacher^ The picture 
the higher priman* stage is similar. 
f4) Expend?hire per student !n colic 
, of arts and science shows some Increase 
* current prices, but a fall in real terms 
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EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, BY LEVELS 
1950-85 


IN 

MILLIONS 
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TABLE 19 10 A. AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (i 95 O*s 0 


Type of institution 

Average 
annual 
salary per 
teedier 

Number of Percentage Average annual cost per pupH 

pupils per of non-tca^^ 

teacher costs to --- 

teacher costs Due to Due to Total 

teacher non-teacher 

costs costs 


Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pre-Primaiy Schools 

914 

25 

513 

37 

19 

55 

Lower Primary Schools 

545 

34 

246 

16 

4 

20 

Higher Primarj' Schools . 

682 

24 

320 

28 

9 

37 

Secondary Schools . 

i»258 

25 

44-8 

50 

23 

73 

Schools for Vocational Education 

1.705 

16 

86-8 

106 

92 

197 

Schools for Special Eudeation 

715 

13 

985 

55 

U 

109 

Universities (Teaching Departments^ 

3>759 

10 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Colleges of Arts & Science 

2 6^ 

20 

73 -? 

133 

98 

231 

Colleges of Professional Educatioji 

t?> 94 S 

11 

1181 

35 “ 

422 

779 

Colleges oi Si>ecial Education 

1.6<6 

8 

4S 6 

203 

99 

301 

Total—Direct Expenditirf 




25 

12 

37 

N.B. Totals do not tally on 

account of rounding of figures. 






Sourct. Ministry of Education. Form A, 


TABLE 19 loB. AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1965-61- 


Type c»f institution 

Average 
annual 
salary per 
teacher 

Number of 
pupEs per 
te^cr 

Percentage .Average 

of non-teacher 

costs to - 

teacher costs Due to 
teacher 
costs 

annual cost per pupil 

Due to Total 

non-teacher 

costs 


Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pre-Primary' Schools 

IfiOO 

31 

56'3 

35 

20 

55 

Lower Primary Schools . 

1)046 

38 

HI 

27 

3 

30 

Higher Primary Sdiools . 

. 1)087 

31 

12 4 


5 

45 

Secondary Schools . 

1)959 

25 

37*0 

7« 

29 

107 

Schools for Vocational EdiKation 

2,887 

*5 

100* 0 

208 

208 

417 

Schools for Spec^ EdiK^dion 

991 

12 

66-7 

81 

54 

135 

Universities (Teaching Departments) 

6,500 

12 

K.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

NA. 

Colleges of Arts & Science 

4,000 

20 

63*8 

200 

128 

338 

Colleges for Professional Education 

6,410 

II 

100*0 

583 

583 

1,167 

Colleges for Special Education 

2,918 

12 

42*9 

245 

105 

350 

Total — Dirbct Expenditltie . 




46 

18 

64 


N.B. Totals do not tally od sccmint of roundii^oflUpirei. 
Smtru* Ministry of Edacatkpw^ A._. . ■_ 
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19.30. The Pattern of Coat Per Student 
During the Next Twenty Years. A tentative 
estimate of expenditure in the different sec¬ 
tors of school education during the next 
twenty years is discussed in Supplemental 
Note II at the end of the chapter. A similar 
but still more tentative estimate for higher 
education has been given in Supplemental 
Note III at the end of the chapter. We shall 
now briefly discuss their implications and 
limitations. 

19.31. School Education. It is comparative¬ 
ly easy to estimate the expenditure on school 
education because (1) the teacher costs form 
a proportionately larger part of the total 
expenditure. (2) the non-teacher costs can 


be more accurately estimated, (3) there is 
no variety of courses to be provided at the 
primary stage, and (4) even at the secondary 
stage, the variety of courses to be provided 
in vocational education is comparatively 
limited and does not show wide variations 
of costs. These estimates, therefore, are 
more reliable and better guides to the for¬ 
mulation of educational policies. 

19.32. Table 19.11 gives the total estimat¬ 
ed expenditure on school education and 
Table 19.12 gives its implications in terms 
of teachers’ salaries, pupil-teacher ratios, 
levels of non-teacher expenditure, and main¬ 
tenance of quality institutions. 


T.^BLE 19-11. EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOL EDUCATION n975-76 and 1985-86) 


Total exoenditure percentage of total 

(Rs. in ooo’s'* expenditure 





19S5-86 

1975-76 

1985-86 

T. Recurring {Direct^ 

Pre-Primarv 


236,956 

488,531 

I-A 

1-2 

LowTr Primar\ 

.... 

3,749,220 

6,129.616 

24-r 

15*2 

Higher Primary 


. 2,451-56'’ 

5.140,287 

15-8 

12*7 


Totai. 

6 . 43 '’.- 4 ? 

11.758.434 

41-4 

29-1 

Lower SeconJarv ; 

General 


2 . 072,510 

4.490,088 

13-3 

II I 

Vtxraijonal 


359.SOO 

2,582.550 

2-3 

6-4 


Total. 

2,432,310 

7.072,638 

156 

I 7'5 

Hiehcr Seomdarv • 

General 


48S.436 

1,281,299 

31 

3-2 

Vocational 


823,900 

2,362,250 

5-3 

5*8 

Total 

1,312.336 

3-643-549 

8-4 

90 

TviTAI 

2. R::u-ring 'JnJinwt 

RrcCRRlNG Direct' . 

TO.l82.389 

22.4-4,621 

65-4 

55-7 

Direction and Inspection 


3.89,050 

1.614,560 

2-5 

40 

Scholarships 


301,680 

1,490,240 

1*9 

3'7 


Total. 

690,730 

3,104,800 

4-4 

7*7 

3. Recurring {Diftci and Indirect . 


io, 8 ' 3 ,ii 9 

25-579-421 

699 

63*4 

4. Capital 

Buildings and Equipment . 


389,050 

1.008,890 

25 

2*5 

Totai. Schooi EprCATION 

. 11,262,169 

26,588,311 

72-4 

fic -9 


N.B. TotaU do no: tAlly due toroundinst of figures. 

For details, sec Supplemental Note II at the end of the chapter. 
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TABLE 19-12. AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1950-51 to 1985-86) 



Average 

Number 

Percent¬ 

Average annual o>st 

Year 

annual 

of pupils 

age of 




salary 

per 

non- 




per 

teacher 

teacher 




teacher 


costs to 

Due to 

Due to Total 




teacher 

teacher 

ncm- 




costs 

costs 

teacher 






costs 



Ra. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Prt-primary Educaitor$ 






1950-51 • 

914 

25 

51-3 

3 " 

19 

55 

1965-66 . 

1,000 

31 

56-3 

35 

20 

55 

1975-76 . 

1,800 

40 

500 

so 

25 

74 

1985-86 . 

2,500 

40 

500 


34 

103 


Loteer Primary Education 





1950-1 . 

545 

34 

24-6 

16 

4 

20 

1965-66 

1.046 

38 

III 

2" 

3 

30 

I 975-'?6 

1.800 

50 

20 2 

43 

9 

<2 

1985-S6 . 

2.500 

45 

19-6 

6-' 

13 

80 


Higher Primary Education 





1950-51 • 

682 

2.1 

32 0 

2S 

9 

37 

I96<-66 . 

. . . . I.0S7 

31 

12 4 

40 

5 

45 

1975-76 

2,100 

35 

22 0 

‘•3 

14 

8-* 

1985-86 . 

.2,875 

35 

20 0 

99 

20 

119 


lj3xser Secondary Education .General: 




1950-51* . 

1,258 

25 

44-8 

^0 

23 

*’3 

1965-66* . 

. 1.959 

25 

3-0 

-8 

29 

12- 

1975-76 . 

3,150 

25 

33'3 

152 

5 1 

203 

1985-86 , 

. 4,150 

25 

33-3 

201 

6- 

268 


Lotscr Secondary Education (^Vocational 




1950-51** 

.1,705 

16 

86-8 

106 

92 

19 ^ 

3965-66**. 

.2,887 

15 

lOOO 

208 

208 

41" 

1975-86 . 






5>D 

1965-86 . 






600 


Higher Secondary Education i 

[Generarj 





1975-76 . 

.4.500 

20 

33 3 

2"'2 

91 

363 

1985-86 . 

. 5,500 

20 

33 3 

333 

ni 

444 


Higher Secondary Education (Vocational 





1975-76 . 






*’00 

1985-86 . 






goo 


•High,higher Sccondarv- Schools. 

••AH types of vocational and technical schools. 

Note.^i) Tlie costs for the years 1950-51 1965 -^ arc at current prices and for those 1973-76 and 1985-86 arc at 

constant prices of 1965 - 66 . 

(tt) For details, sec Supplemental Note II at the end of the chapter. 

(m) Totals do not tally on account of rounding of figures. 
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19.33. We would specially invite atten¬ 
tion to the following implications of these 
estimates^ 

(1) Total Expenditure on School Edu¬ 
cation. The total expenditure on 
school education is expected to in¬ 
crease from Rs. 4,04B million (or 
67*4 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture) in 1965-66 to Rs. 11,2^2 million 
(or 72 4 per cent of the total expen¬ 
diture) in 1975-76, and Rs. 26,588 
million (or 65*9 per cent of the 
total expenditure) in 1985-86. 

(2) Capital Expenditure on School Edu¬ 
cation. The bulk of this expendi¬ 
ture will be recurring. The capital 
expenditure on school education 
will increase from Rs. 133 million 
or 2 2 per cent of the total expen¬ 
diture) in 1965-66 to Rs. 389 million 
or 2 5 per cent of the total expen¬ 
diture) m 1975-76, and to Rs. 1,009 
million (or 2 5 per cent of the total 
expenditure) in 1985-86. 

(3) Pre-Primary Education. The ave¬ 
rage annual salary of teachers is 
expected to rise from Rs. 1,000 in 
1965-66 to Rs. 1,800 in 1975-76 and 
Rs. 2,500 in 1985-86. The pupil- 
teacher ratio is proposed to be rais¬ 
ed from 31 in 1965-66 to 40. The 
average annual cost per student 
which was Rs. 55 in 1965-66. would 
be raised to FIs. 74 in 1975-76, and 
Rs, 103 in 1985-86. It will be notic¬ 
ed that the cost per student is high¬ 
er at the pre-primary stage than at 
the primary stage because of the 
need to provide meals and other 
health services. 

(4) Lower Primary Education. The 
average annual cost per student was 
onlv Rs. 20 in 1950-51 and it rose 
to Rs. 30 in 1965-66 (at current 
prices). If allowance is to be made 
for increase in prices, there would 
be an actual fall. What is now pro¬ 
posed is to raise this cost substan¬ 
tially, at constant prices, to Rs. 52 
in 1975-76 and to Rs. 80 in 1985-86. 

It should be remembered that at this level 
of expenditure, all that is possible is to pro¬ 
vide free books to all children and the ne¬ 
cessary contingencies to primary schools. 
No provision has been made in these esti¬ 
mates for school meals, school uniforms or 
l^ealth eervices. The average annual sala¬ 
ries of teachers will rise from Rs- 1,046 in 


1965-66 to Rs. 1,800 in 1975-76 and Rs. 2,500 
in 1985-86. This, we regard, is the minimum 
essential. The pupil-teacher ratio is pro¬ 
posed to be raised from 38 in 1965-66 to 50 
in 1975-76 by the adoption of the three-hour 
session system. This is inescapable if a liv¬ 
ing wage is to be given to the primary tea¬ 
chers. If smaller classes are considered de¬ 
sirable, either additional funds will have to 
be found or the rate of expansion will have 
to be deliberately slowed down. 

It may be incidentally pointed out that 
the average class-size in compulsory prima¬ 
ry education bears a definite proportion to 
the effective birth-rate (i.e., children per 
thousand of population entering the age- 
group 5-6 when admission to primary school 
begins). In other words, class-size (on the 
assumption that the salary of a primary 
.school teacher is 3 to 4 times the per capita 
GNP) in compulsory education generally 
lies between 1.5 and 2.0 times the effective 
birth-rate. When the birth-rate in India 
falls down to somewhere between 15-20, it 
will be easily possible to reduce the class- 
size to somewhere between 30 and 35. But 
smaller class-sizes at the present level ot 
birth-rate will be costly and beyond the 
economic capacity of the country. 

It should also be emphasized that we havQ 
provided 10 per cent of the primary echoolf 
at optimum levels of quality, i.e., at about 
twice the cost per pupil than in the average 
school. It wall be possible to maintain these 
schools at a level of efficiency of the next 
higher stage, i.e., higher primary education 
and to provide them with trained graduates 
as headmasters and larger grants for non- 
leacher expenditure. 

(5) Higher Primary Education. The gene¬ 
ral picture at this stage is similar to that at 
the lower primary stage. 

We expect the headmasters of these 
schools to be trained graduates (it has been 
assumed that there would be one trained 
graduate to three other teachers) and hence 
the average annual salary of a teacher is a 
little higher than that at the low^er primary 
stage. 

The ouDil-tea^her ratio is proposed to be 
raised from 31 to 35 and maintained at that 
level. 

The cost per pupil will rise from Rs. 45 
to Rs. 87 by 1975-76 and still further to 
Rs. 119 bv 1985-86 (at 1965-66 prices). 
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As at the primary stage, provision has 
only been made for free supply of books 
and contingencies and there is no provision 
for school meals, uniforms or health ser¬ 
vices. 

It has been assumed that 20 per cent of 
the total enrolment would be in part-time 
courses. 

(6) Lower Secondary Education, The ave¬ 
rage annual salary of teachers which stood 
at Rs. 1,959 in 1965-66 is proposed to be in¬ 
creased to Rs. 3,150 by 1975-76 and Rs. 4,150 
by 1985-86- The pupil-teacher ratio remains 
unchanged at 25. The cost per pupil which 
rose from Rs. 73 in 1950-51 to Rs. 107 in 
1965-66 (at current prices) is expected to 
rise, at constant prices, to Rs. 203 in 1975- 
76 and to Rs. 268 in 1985-86. 

(7) Higher Secondary Education. At this 
stage, the average annual salary of teachers 
will be Rs. 4,500 in 1975-76 and Rs. 5,500 in 
1985-86. The pupil-teacher ratio has been 
assumed at 20. The cost per student is ex¬ 
pected to rise to Rs. 363 in 1975-76 and to 
Rs. 444 in 1985-86. 

(8) Vocational Education. Provision has 
been made for vocational courses both at 
the lower secondary and higher secondary 
stages as recommended in the relevant chap¬ 
ters of the Report The cost per pupil has 


been assumed on an od hoc basis. To be 
accurate, it will be necessary to cost each 
vocational course separately. But the 
necessary data for this were not available 
to us. 

(9) Quality Institutions, As at the lower 
primary stage, provision has been made to 
maintain about 10 per cent of the institu¬ 
tions at each stage at optimum levels of 
efficiency. In other words, it is assumed 
that in 10 per cent of the institutions at each 
stage, the cost per pupil will be about double 
that in the ordinar>» schools at that stage. 

The levels of expenditure per pupil given 
above certainly mark a great improvement 
over the existing situation. But they are, 
by no means, what can be wished for. It is, 
however, evident that these are probably 
the highest levels of expenditure which we 
might be able to afford. 

19.34. Higher Education. We must confess 
that in the case of higher education it is 
even more difficult to prepare reliable esti¬ 
mates and forecasts of costs. All the same, 
we have made a tentative exercise in cost¬ 
ing the programme of higher education for 
1975-76 and 1985-86 at the constant prices of 
3965-66. The details, as stated earlier, will 
be found in Supplemental Note III at the 
end of this chapter. Its main conclusions 
are shown in Tables 19.13 and 19.14. 


TABLE 19.13. EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION (1975-76 to 1985-86) 


Total expenditure Perocmage of total 
(Rs. in ooo’s) expenditure 

Type of educatioa -- - 

1975-76 1985-S6 1975-76 1985-86 

I. Recurring (^Direct} 


Arts & Commerce . 




453 > 5 i 6 974,963 

2-9 

2-4 

Scence and Vocational 




. 1439,250 3*^64.000 

9-2 

8-1 

Total .... 




. 1,892,766 4438,963 

12-2 

10-5 

Postgraduate 

Arts & Commerce . 


, 

. 

304,200 1,106400 

1-9 

2*7 

Seknee and Vocational 

• 



820,000 2,937,000 

5-3 

7-3 

Total .... 




1,124,200 4,043400 

7*2 

10*0 

Total Recurring (Direct) 



. 

. 3,016,966 8,282,363 

194 

20-5 

2. Recurring {Indirect) 

Sdiolarsmps .... 

• 


• 

628,200 2416,200 

4-0 

6-0 

3 Total Recurring {Direct and Indirect) . 

■ - 

• 

• • 

• 3 » 645 ,x 66 10,698,563 

23-4 

26*5 

4. Capital 

Buildings and Equipment . 


. 

. 

576,855 2473486 

3*7 

6*6 

Total (Higher Education) 




. 4422P2I 13,372,049 

27*1 

33-1 


N. B. Totals do not tally due to roanding of figures. 

For details, see Si^iplemental Note Ill at the er^l of the chapter. 
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TABLE 19.14. AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL IN HIGHER EDUCATION (1950-51 to 1985-86) 


Type of institution 

Average 
annual 
salary pei 
teacher 

Number 
of pupils 
per 

teacher 

Percentage 
of non- 
teacher 
costs to 
teacher 
costs 

Average annual cost per 

Due to Due to 
teacher non¬ 
costs teacher 

costs 

pupil 

Total 


Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Undergraduate 

(a) Arts and Commerce 

1950-51* . 

2,696 

20 

73*7 

*33 

98 

231 

1965-66*. 

4,000 

20 

63-8 

200 

128 

328 

* 975-76 . 

6,000 

15 

66-7 

440 

293 

733 

1985-86 . 

7,500 

*5 

66*7 

550 

367 

9*7 

{b) Science and Vocational 

1950-5! •• . . . . 

3,948 

II 

llS-l 

357 

422 

779 

1965-66* • , . . . 

6410 

II 

100*0 

584 

583 

1,167 

* 975-76 . 

. 





1,500 

I985-S6 . 

. 





2,000 

Postgraduate 

(u) Arts and Commerce 

*975-76 .... 

, . . 10,000 

8 

118 

1,375 

1,625 

3,000 

1985-86 . 

. , . 12,000 

8 

118 

1,650 

1,950 

3,600 

{i) Science and Vocational 

1975.76 .... 






5,000 

1985*86 .... 

. 

- 

•• 



6,000 


•All types of GoUeges for Arts & Science (Intermediate to Postgraduate). 

••AU types of Vocationalj'Professional Colleges. 

NM. For detaiU> sec Supplcmcn i Note III at the end of the chapter. Some actual costs per student in a few 
universities and cv)Ucgcs arc given in Supplemental Note IV at the end of the chapter. 


19.35. The following comments about table 
19.14 are in order. We have assumed that— 

(1) at the undergraduate stage, the cost 
per student will be Rs. 733 for 
about 40 per cent of the enrolment 
(in arts and commerce courses) and 
Rs. 1,500 for 60 per cent of the en¬ 
rolment (in quality institutions in 
courses in arts and commerce and 
In science and vocational courses) 


in 1975-76. For 1985-86 the corres¬ 
ponding figures would be Rs. 917 
and Rs. 2,000 respectively. Even 
these costs will be possible in full¬ 
time education only if at least 30 per 
cent of the total enrolment is in 
courses of part-time and correspon¬ 
dence education. 

(2) at the postgraduate stage, the cost 
per student will be Rs. 3,000 for 
about 40 per cent of the enrolment 
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(in arts and coxnmerce courses) and 
5,000 for the remaining 60 per 
cent of the enrolment (in quality 
institutions in arts and commerce 
and in science and vocational 
courses) in 1975-76. The corres¬ 
ponding figures for 1985-06 would be 
Rs. 3,600 and Rs. 6,000 respectively. 
As at the undergraduate stage, these 
expenditures would be possible in 
fuU-time postgraduate education if 
at least 30 per cent of the enrolment 
is provided for in part-time and 
correspondence courses. 

(3) The funds available for capital ex¬ 
penditure are far from adequate, es¬ 
pecially in the next few years. 
Ordinarily, about 20 to 25 per cent of 
the total expenditure on higher edu¬ 
cation should be available for build¬ 
ings and major equipment Instead 
of this, only 15-8 per cent of the 
total expenditure on higher educa¬ 
tion will be available for capital 
programmes in 1975-76. Fortunate¬ 
ly, the position improves by about 

1985-86 when the proportion of 

capital expenditure rises to about 
25 per cent. 

19.36. From the data we have been able 
to collect regarding cost per student 

in institutions of higher education which 
are known to maintain good standards, 
it appears that this order of expendi¬ 

ture per student will be far from adequate. 
At the undergraduate stage, we broadly 
require an expenditure of the order of 
Rs. 1.000 per student; and if 10 per cent of 
the institutions are to be maintained at 
optimum levels of quality, i.e., at about ten 
times the cost per pupil, the average cost 
per student at the undergraduate stage will 
have to be about Rs 2,000. The capital 
cost at thfs stage will be about Rs. 5,000 
per student. At the pdUgfaduate stage, a 
capital expenditure of the order of about 
Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 per student is needed 
and the recurring cost will have to be as 
high as Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 7,000 per student. As 
at the undergraduate stage, this expenditure 
also would be doubled if 10 per cent of the 
institutions are to be maintained at opti¬ 
mum levels of quality i.e., at about ten times 
the cost per student. It is thus obvious that 
if an earnest attempt is to be made to main¬ 
tain adequate levels of quality’’ in higher 
education and to raise at least a few institu¬ 
tions to international standards, we will 
have to find large additimial resources. If 


that is not possible, we shall have to come to 
grips with difficult problems of the follow¬ 
ing type: 

(1) Would it be possible to reduce the 
total enrolment in hi^er education? This 
will involve the consideration of a number 
of problems such as relating the output of 
educational institutions to forecasts of man¬ 
power needs; improving organization and 
administration in the public and private 
sectors to ensure that every educated person 
is fully and properly utilised; reducing un¬ 
employment among the educated: increasing 
the participation rates among the educated 
persons; revising the present policies which 
are based on ‘over education’ e g.. '?ducatins 
an engineer and u.sing him for jobs which 
can really be done by technicians; etc. 

(2) Would it be possible to reduce the 
number of places to be provided in full-time 
education so that a larger expenditure per 
place could be incurred? This will involve 
a serious attempt to expand part-time and 
correspondence education and to provide 
these facilities to about 50 per cent of the 
total enrolment as is done at present, for 
in.stance. in the USSR. 

(3) Would it be pos.sible to economise the 
expenditure in terms of physical and finan¬ 
cial investment without affecting standards? 
This will invmlve problems of intensive uti¬ 
lization of existing facilities; cooperatve use 
of costly equipment by a number of institu¬ 
tions: manufacture of equipment in the 
country itself; etc. 

These and other problems of this type are 

important as they are difficult. At the 
moment we run away from them by dilut¬ 
ing .standards and maintaining the expen¬ 
diture per student at low levels—a device 
which provides an easy escape valve. In 
any attempt to raise standards and the ex¬ 
penditure per pupil, these problems will 
have to be squarely faced and resolutely 
tackled. 

19.37. Adult Education. Our proposals for 
the development of adult education (includ- 
»ng liquidation of adult illiteracy) are given 
in Chapter XVH. For these programmes, 
we propose an increasing pro’d^on which 
will rise to about Rs. 78 million a year (or 
0-5 per cent of the total expenditure) in 
1975-76 and Rs. 404 million a year (or 10 
per cent of the total expenditure In 1985-86. 
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19.38. T«UI Eacpendtttiire. Table 19.15 
gives the total estimated expenditure—^re¬ 


curring as well as capital—on all stages and 
sectors of education for 1975-76 and 1985-86. 


TABLE 19.15- EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY OBJECTS IN INDIA (1975-76 and 1985-86) 


Object 


Total expenditure 
(Rs. in ooo’s) 

Peroenti^ of total 
expendituxe 

1975-76 1985-86 

1975-76 

1985-86 

Reatrtmg 





Pre-Primary. 


236,956 488,531 

1*5 

1*2 

Lower Primary. 


3j749>220 6,129,616 

24 * I 

15*2 

Higher Primary .... 


• 2,451,567 S.140,287 

15-8 

12*7 

Lower Secondary 


2,432,310 7*072,638 

15-6 

17*5 

Higher Secondary 


1*312,336 3*643*549 

8*4 

90 

Direction and Inspection 


389,050 1,614,560 

2*5 

4*0 

Scholarships . 


301,680 1490,240 

1*9 

3*7 

Total (School) 


10,873,11925,579421 

69*9 

63*4 

Undergraduate 


1,892,766 4*238,963 

12-2 

10-5 

Postgraduate 


. 1,124,200 4,043400 

7*2 

10*0 

Scholarships . . 


628400 2416400 

4*0 

6*0 

Total (Higher Education; .... 


• 3>645,i66 10,698,563 

23*4 

26*5 

AvluU Education ... 


77,810 403,640 

0*5 

1*0 

Total Rbcurwng; . .. 


• 14.596,095 36,681,624 

93*8 

90*9 

Capua/ 





School cdiKStion ...... 


389,050 1408490 

2*5 

2*5 

Higher education. 


576,855 2,673486 

3*7 

6*6 

Total Capital) .... 


965,905 3,682,376 

6*2 

9*1 

GitA.vD Total. 


15,56240040,364400 

100*0 

100*0 

Note. TuiaU do nut uUy due to r oundiog of figures 


yen) in Japan, Hs. 295 (193.63 francs) in 
France; Rs. 378 (45.35 roubles) in the USSR; 
Rs. 515 {£■ 24.55) in the UK and Rs. 1,175 
(156.73 dollars) in the USA.^ The gulf 
between these levels of educational expen¬ 
diture and ours is and will continue to be 
so wide that we cannot hope to solve our 
problems by the mere adoption of the tech¬ 
niques of the industrialized countries. 


19.40. In a situation of this type, we can 
hope to obtain optimum results only if we 
adopt action on two lines. The first is that 
we should strive to allocate the largest pro¬ 
portion of GNP possible to educational 
development. Since additional resources are 
generated largely through the process of 
economic growth, the fact that education 

1 iUl figum are for 1962. The conversion into rupees has been done at the post-devaluation rates of cxchange- 


SoM£ General Observations 


19.39. Whatever the assumptions one might 
make regarding the growth of national in¬ 
come or the proportion of GNP to be allo¬ 
cated to education, it is evident that, in 
the foreseeable future, it will not be possible 
to provide monetary resources for education 
which can compare with what is being done 
in the industrialized countries. We have 
assume that the total educational expendi¬ 
ture would ri£«, at constant prices, from 
about Rs. 12 per capiu in 1965-66 to about 
Rs. 54 p«r capita in 198fii6. But even this 
can bear no comparison to the level of 
educational expenditxu-e already reached in 
some industrialized countries. For instance, 
this expenditure is about Rs. 244 (11,700 
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tends to augment the how of national pro¬ 
duct, though with some time-lag, is of 
crucial importance. It follows, therefore, 
that in the long run education to some 
extent is self-financing because the increased 
incomes generated by a relatively better 
educated labour force would provide re¬ 
sources for greater allocations to eduoation. 

19.41. The second is the need to realize the 
simple but elementary point that it is im- 
pospible to create an educational system 
wiiich would meet the individual and na¬ 
tional needs if conventional techniques, 
existing practices of under-utilization and 
wastage were to continue. It would, there¬ 
fore, be necessary to make every rupee go 
the longest way possible by adopting 
measures for economy, for reduction of was¬ 
tage, and for intensive utilization. These 
should receive the greatest emphasis and 
the most earnest consideration, llie man¬ 
ner in which this can be done has been m- 
dicated in the appropriate conte^ct in earlier 
chapters. Even at the risk of some repe¬ 
tition, however, we would enunciate a few 
of the points which are significant from the 
financi^ point of view: 

(1) The utmost economy possible should 
be practised in the construction of 
buildings. 

(2) The cost of equipment could be re¬ 
duced considerably by better de¬ 
signing, large-scale production, im¬ 
provisation and careful handling to 
increase its life- 

(3) Techniques in which certain facili¬ 
ties could be shared in common by 
a group of schools (i.e. a circulating 
library for rural primary schools* 
should be encouraged and adopted 
on a large-scale. 

(4) Where equipment and facilities be¬ 
come costly and sophisticated, they 
should be intensively and cooperati¬ 
vely utilized for the largest part of 
the day and throughout the year. 

(5) Whenever possible, educational 
buildings should be put to use for 
as long as possible in the day and 
wherever needed, at night as well. 

(6) Larger classes and higher pupil- 
teacher ratios are inevitable for 
some years to come, and it would 
only be a disservice to education to 


adopt the practices of affluent socie¬ 
ties in this regard. In a developing 
economy, we must accept these as 
facts of life and meet their challenge 
through the development of appro¬ 
priate techniques and hard work. 

(7) There is no justification for the con¬ 
tinuance of the large wastages which 
now prevail at every stage. Their 
reduction should be a definite 
national target and to that end, pro¬ 
grammes for the active involvement 
of each individual institution in the 
process should be encouraged. This 
is the only way to meet the situa¬ 
tion. 

(8) The working day should be longer 
and the number of working days 
should be increased. The vacations 
should be utilised as fully as pos¬ 
sible and designated as vacation 
‘terms’. 

(9) Programmes of part-time and own¬ 
time education should be organized 
on as large a scale as possible to 
meet the increasing demand for edu¬ 
cation from workers as well as from 
those who cannot be provided wnth 
a place in full-time institutions. 

(10) The education of the gifted children 
should be attended to on a top 
priority basis. 

(11) With a view' to raising quality all 
round and in all institutions in the 
shortest time possible, it is essential 
to concentrate resources, in the im¬ 
mediate future, on the development 
of some centres of excellence and 
quality institutions at all stages of 
location, particularly in secondaiy 
and higher education. This pro¬ 
gramme should be given a very high 
priority. 

(12) Places in full-time institutions of 
secondary and higher education 
should be provided with due regard 
to manpower needs and mainte¬ 
nance of standards; and admissions 
to them should be made on the 
basis of an egalitarian selection. 

(13) Sectors of education which have a 
multiplying effect like postgraduate 
studies or teacher education or those 
which have a direct relationship 
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with an increase in productivity 
such as agricultural and technical 
education, or those which tend to 
decrease wastage or intensify utili¬ 
zation. i j 

(14) Wasteful expenditure which often 
arises froan rigidities of administra¬ 
tive and financial procedures should 
be avoided by introducing flexibility 
and adequate decentralization of 
authority. 

(15) Greater emphasis should be placed 
on programmes which need more of 
human talent, dedication and hard- 
work (such as preparation of text¬ 
books, teaching and learning aids, 
research, etc.) than on those which 
involve large investment of physical 
and financial resources. 

(16) A vigorous attempt should be made 
to establish institutions of optimum 
size at all levels of education be¬ 
cause these would be more efficient 
and less costly. 

19.42. Since an underdeveloped economy 
cannot aspire to match the levels of per 
capita educational expenditure of the deve¬ 
loped ones, the problems of educational re¬ 
construction in India can be tackled only on 
the basis of an approach which meets our 
special situation. A mere imitation ol 
some of the techniques and programmes 
of education in developed societies 
will not meet our requirements. The com¬ 
plexity of our problems, and the necessity 
of connecting education with life, parti¬ 
cularly productivity, have to be identified 
and solutions worked out which take care 
of the specific needs of the country. It is 
our firm view that while a careful study 
of major educational developments in other 
countries is essential to enable us to draw 
upon their experiences, there is no subs¬ 
titute for original, hard and serious think¬ 
ing involved in a sustained and serious 


effort to make our meagre resources go the 
longest way possible. 

19.43. This implies emphasis on research 
in all sectors of education. Our general 
proposals for the development of educa- 
tispnal research have been discussed else- 
where^ Here, we would only highlight the 
need to conduct research in the problems 
of economics and financing of education 
which are only just receiving the attention 
of economists and educationists" in our 
country. Among other things, there is 
urgent need to examine continually the 
relationship between cost and quality and 
to develop programmes which would obtain 
the highest possible quality for a given 
level of input (or minimize inputs for a 
given level of quality). We recommend 
that the UGC should provide financial sup¬ 
port for the development of such studies in 
a few selected universities arid that a simi- 
lai- programme for the school stage should 
be developed in the NCERT and the State 
Institutes of Education. 

19.44. The estimates of total educational 
expenditure given above are admittedly 
tentative. As we have emphasized, exten¬ 
sive research is needed on the study of unit 
costs and educational productivity. In the 
light of these studies, these estimates will 
have to be continually revised. Moreover, 
it is likely that they will be attacked cn 
both sides^ On the one hand, some persons 
would argue that they are on the low side 
and that tkey will have to be upgraded subs¬ 
tantially if‘education of the appropriate 
quality'and in adequate quantity is to be 
provided. On the other hand, they will also 
be attacked on the ground that they are 
over-ambitious and unrealistic. What is 
important, however, is that a national 
system of education on the lines indicated 
in the Report is organized without delay 
and an earnest effort is made to provide 
all the needed resources for the purpose. 
In doing so, of course, many hard choices 
will have to be faced and risks taken. But 
in an age of science, there can be no 
greater risk than a policy of drift and 
niggardliness in education. 


t Chapter Xfl. 
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I^R VIGOROUS AND 

1. In the last eighteen yeai-s, there have 
been two Commissions and a large number 
of Committees appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India which have reported on diffe¬ 
rent aspects of education. In addition, 
there have also been a large number 
of Committees appointed by the State Gov¬ 
ernments who^e reports are of local as well 
as of national significance. Moreover, 
numerous advisory bodies have made in¬ 
numerable recommendations on almost 
every aspect of education. All the jamt, 
the development of education in the 
post-independence period leaves much to be 
desired; and as the Government Resolution 
appointing this Commission has pointed out. 
‘a wide and distressing gulf continues to 
persist between thought and action and 
programmes concerning the quality of edu¬ 
cation, even when these were well-conceiv¬ 
ed and generally agreed to, could not be 
implemented satisfactorily.’ It is this aspect 
of the problem that should be our major 
concern. 

2. We would like to emphasize that there 
is no place for half-hearted policies 
in the days ahead. The economic pros¬ 
perity of the country, the social and national 
ccdiesion of its Hfe, the level of its cultural 
and spiritual development, its place in the 
comity of nations and its contribution to 
the life of Man—all these depend upon the 
quality of men and women we have; and 
this, in its turn, depends essentially upon 
the education we provide. Educational re¬ 
construction is thus crucial for our future 
and extremely urgent (it has to be complet¬ 
ed within the life-span of a generation at 
the most). It is also unusually difficult be¬ 
cause it has to be accomplished with com¬ 
paratively meagre resources in terms of 
men, materials and money. In spite of these 
difficulties, it has to be taken up in earnest 
immediately and pursued intensively. We 
stand at a critical cross-roads of history 
where the choice is between education and 
disaster. We must either build a sound, 
balanced, effective and imaginative educa¬ 
tional system to meet our developing leeds 
and respond to our challenging aspirations 
or be content to be swept aside by 
strong currents of history. 

3. Essenffak for Sarcessfid Implemeiita- 
tioo. A vigorous and sustained implemen¬ 
tation of the recommendations made 
'itt the Report demands a higher priority 
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than that given so far to education 
in our national plans for development. 
A deliberate commitment about the crucial 
role of education in national development 
can alone provide the psychological motiva¬ 
tion and ener^ needed for a massive pro¬ 
gramme of implementation. We rejdize 
that such conviction will depend essential¬ 
ly upon the extent to which education is 
effectively and demonstrably related to the 
life, needs and aspirations of the country. 
This is a task mainly for the educators, and 
it is the urgency of this that we have em¬ 
phasized in the Report. 

4. Equally essential is the need for dedi¬ 
cated hard work. Today, the nation is 
facing, as never before, the challenge of 
hunger, unemployment, ill-health and 
poverty. A vital element which would help 
the country to meet this challenge is a 
revitalized education which, in its turn, 
can only be created if the leaven of idea¬ 
listic teachers and administrators exists. 
Idealism is needed, now more than ever, 
in all walks of life and especially in educa¬ 
tion. It may not be easy to plan for it; but 
it is doubtful if anything worthwhile will 
be achieved if we cannot generate it In fair 
measure. 

5. Education thus needs and demands, 
more than anything else, hard work and de¬ 
dicated service. In particular, it presents a 
supreme challenge to the students, teachers 
and educational administrators who are 
now called upon to create a system of edu¬ 
cation related to the life, needs and aspira¬ 
tions of the people and to maintain it at the 
highest level of efficiency. It is upon their 
response to this challenge that the future 
of the country depends. 

6. We have emphasized that educational 
and national reconstruction are intimately 
interrelated and that perhaps the most 
effective way of breaking the vicious circle 
in which we find ourselves at present is to 
begin educational reconstruction in a big 
way. We would, however, like to point out 
that it will not be possible to make much 
headway in education unless the basic prob¬ 
lems of life are also squarely faced and re¬ 
solutely tackled. Thfe stresses the inter¬ 
linking of education and national develop¬ 
ment. 
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7, Finally, we would like to emphasize 
three points which are obvious but gene¬ 
rally tend to be ignored: 

— The Report of a Commission is not a 
substitute for action. Its purpose 
is to generate action. A Report 
which is shelved or does not lead 
to action is worse than no Report 
because it leads to frustration by 
arousing hopes that remain unful¬ 
filled. 

— Time is the essence of the problem. 
The next few decades are crucial 
and the future of the country 
depends largely upon what is done 


about education during the next 
ten years or so. The decisions on 
the several recommendations made 
in this Report need to be taken 
quickly. Action must start forth¬ 
with and continue at an ever in¬ 
creasing pitch of intensity in the 
years to come. 

— The responsibility of implementing 
the Report is primarily that of the 
Government—Central and States. 
If they will not accept it, no one 
else will or can. 

The stakes are too big to be taken lightly. 
We trust that to this tremendous challenge, 
there will be an adequate response. 


New Delhi 
29th June. 1966 
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Now that the work of the Commission has been completed we should 
like to say what a privilege it has been to have been associated with it. 
In parficulan we wish to express our appreciation of the generosity of 
spirit with which our collaboration has been w'elcomed. not only by 
our fellov.’-membcrs but by everyone with w^hom the work has brought 
us into contact. We would like to think that just as the invitation to 
us w'as an expression of the inlernational-mindedness of India, so our 
participation may be taken as a sign of the goodwill of other countries 
towards India. We realise that to carry out the recommendations of the 
Report will be difficult and will call for great resolution; but we have 
confidence that their acceptance and implementation will lead to a 
decisive step forward in the education and the well-being of the Indian^ 
people. 


H. L. ELVIN 
SADATOSHI IHARA 
ROGER REVELLE 
S. A. SHUMOVSKY 
JEAN THOMAS 




SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE I 

GRANT-IN>A1D FROM STATE GOVERNMENTS TO LOCAL AUTHOiUTlES—URBAN AND 
RURAL; CENTBAL>STA1X RELATIONSHIP IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO EDUCATION 


1. We have recommended that the admi¬ 
nistration of school education in a district 
should be transferred to District School 
Boards and that in areas of bigger munici¬ 
palities to Municipal School Boards.^ We 
have further suggested that even smaller 
municipalities should be associated with 
the administration of education w'ithin their 
areas and be made to bear a certain portion 
of the expenditure thereon. In this note, 
we shall make a few suggestions regarding 
the manner in which grant-in-aid to these 
authorities, for educational purposes, shall 
be used to stimulate local contributions and 
thereby get larger revenues for education- 
Incidentally, we shall also discuss briefly 
the Centre-State relationship in the financ¬ 
ing of education. 

2. Grants-in-Aid to District School Boards. 

The zila parishads have an authority to 
levy a cess on land revenue for purposes 
of education. In this context, we recom¬ 
mend that the State should prescribe the 
minimum cess to be levied by a zila pari- 
shad and also authorize it to raise the same 
voluntarily up to a prescribed maximum 
In order to stimulate the use of this autho¬ 
rity, a grant-in-aid proportionate to the 
additional revenues thus raised should be 
guaranteed. A device of this type has been 
adopted in Maharashtra State and it is 
found that most of the zila parishads have 
raised the cess substantially. It is possible 
that a similar result may be obtained else¬ 
where also. 

3. The existing system of grant-in-aid to 
local authorities needs revision- An analy¬ 
sis of the existing practices on the subject 
shows considerable variation. In 
States, the grants are given on a deficit 
basis, and it is the general experience that 
under this system, the politically important 
and vocal districts, rather than the 

or backward areas, get the most benefit and 
there is no incentive to economise. When 
‘proportional’ grants are given as a percen¬ 
tage of the total expenditure, the richer 
districts tend to get larger grants; and 
innumerable problems arise regarding the 
‘approved’ or ‘admissible’ expenditure. Tne 
‘block’ grants tend to be inelastic and parti¬ 
cularly unsuitable io a situation when 
penditure in educato n is rising fast, un 

I KVin. 


an overall view of the existing practices, 
therefore, we suggest that a reform of the 
grant-in-aid procedures in respect of zila 
parishads be carried out on the broad out¬ 
lines indicated below; 

(1) The grant-in-aid for the salaries and 
allowances of teachers and other 
administrativ*e and supervisory 
staff sanctioned by Government 
should be on a 100 per cent basis; 
some definite rules should be pres¬ 
cribed regarding the basis on which 
the number of teachers required 
should be calculated (c.g., on the 
basis of enrolment). The admini¬ 
strative and supervisory staff could 
be related to the number of 
teachers. 

(2) For the non-leacher costs, a block 
grant per child in attendance should 
be given- The amount of this 
grant should be fixed separately 
for each category of schools and 
should be revised every three to 
five years. 

(3) The resources raised locally by the 
zila parishad, as well as the State 
grant thereon, should be left with 
the zila parishad for such develop¬ 
mental programmes as it deems 
necessary. 

(4) Grants-in-aid for non-recurring ex¬ 
penditure should be given sepa¬ 
rately, preferably at about two- 
thirds of the expenditure. 

The major objective of the system of 
grant-in-aid to zila parishads should be to 
equalize educational opportunities. This 
should be kept in view while sanctioning 
the posts of teachers or deciding the recur¬ 
ring grant-in-aid per pupil or the propor¬ 
tion of the non-recurring grant to be given- 
Moreover, the amounts of grant-in-aid 
should be allowed to be funded and not 
made to lapse at the end of the financial 
year, as this encourages economy and a 
careful use of resources. 

4. Grant-in-Aid to Municipalities. From 
the quantitative point of view, the munici¬ 
pal funds are even more important than 
the contributions of the zila parishads be¬ 
cause thev are growing rapidly on account 
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of industrialization, urbanization, and the 
increasing concentration of wealth in ur^n 
areas. In the erstwhile British Indian 
Provinces, the municipalities were made to 
pay for the support of primary education 
as early as in 1882, A tradition has ^us 
grown up and we now find municipalities 
like Bombay spending a few miUion a 
year on primary education. On the other 
hand, in the erstwhile Princely States, the 
municipalities were not entrusted with 
primary education nor paid for it Thus, 
even the big municipalities like Hyderabad, 
Bapg^ore or Gwalior make no contribution 
in support of primary education. There 
is no reason why the richer urban areas 
should be exempted from responsibility 
for education. We recommend that all 
municipalities should be compelled to pay 
for a portion of the cost of education in 
their areas by the levy of a cess on land 
and buildings. Even a minimum cess of 
two per cent of the annual letting value of 
real property in urban areas can secure a 
fair and increasing contribution to the sup¬ 
port of education. 

5. In devising a system of grants to muni- 
dp^ties for school education, it is essential 
to remember that the municipalities show 
an immense variation in their wealth and 
capacity to support education. For ins¬ 
tance, a small municipality in a semi- 
rural township of 5 to 15 thousand popula¬ 
tion has a very limited capacity to raise 
funds in support of education compared 
with a big corporation like that of Bombay. 
It is, therefore, necessary to devise a system 
of grant-in-aid which will vary from one 
group of municipalities to another; and in 
our opinion, the best procedure would be to 
adopt a method under which the municipa¬ 
lities could be classified on the basis of their 
wealth and the poorer municipalities given 
a higher rate of grant-in-aid than the richer 
ones. This principle was enunciated, as 
early as in 19^, by the Kale Commit!^ of 
the then Bombay State, and a good deal of 
experience in its implementation has been 
gained in the States of Gujarat and Maha¬ 
rashtra. This could be of considerable use 
to other areas adopting the programmes.’ 

6. The cases of the larger corporations 
like Bombay, Madras, Calcutta or Delhi, 
which form the wealthiest group among the 
munidpalities, would have to be consi<fered 
separately. At pru^nt, the posllion shows 
great variation. For the Bombay Corpora¬ 
tion, the State CSovemment gives a block 
grant which now stands at "Bs. 6.8 million 


in a total educational expenditure of Rs. 54 
million. In Calcutta, the corporation spends 
about Rs. 3.8 million and gets no grant-in- 
aid. In Madras, an identical grant-in-aid 
formula applies to all municipalities, from 
the smallest to the biggest At present, the 
Government grant to the Madras Corpora¬ 
tion is equal to Rs. 4.1 million in a total 
expenditure of Rs. 13.4 million. Several big 
corporations like Hyderabad have no finan¬ 
cial responsibility at all in education. It 
would be desirable to make all corpora¬ 
tions responsible at least for primary educa¬ 
tion and give them grant-in-aid on a pro¬ 
portional basis, i.e., at a certain percentage to 
be fixed for a corporation depending upon 
its resources. The same principle would 
apply to other large mimicipalities which 
have a School Board, the only difference 
being that the grant-in-aid would be gene¬ 
rally at a higher percentage than that in re¬ 
gard to corporations. 

7. The smaller municipalities will be able 
to contribute even less. By and large, they 
should be made responsible for afi non¬ 
teacher costs (the teacher costs ^ing home 
fully by the State Governments) and should 
be required to meet them by the levy of a 
local cess on lands and buildings in their 
areas and a suitable grant-in-aid towards it 
given by the State Government, on an 
^ualization basis. 

8. EquaUzatioii. We have recommended 
grants-in-aid from the State Government to 
the zila parishads and the municipalities on 
the basis of equalization. It is necessary to 
explain this new concept of grant-in-aid 
which has been in successful operation in 
the USA for a number of years. The central 
concept of equalization is that, for a given 
local effort, the local authority must be able 
to reach a given level of expenditure per 
child. For instance, in the case of two 
municipalities—A and B—let us assume that 

“ the level of equalization in primar}’ 
education has been fixed at a recur¬ 
ring expenditure of Rs. 50 per child 
per year; 

— it has also been decided that each 

municipality should contribute, to 
the expenditure on primary educa¬ 
tion, at the rate of two per cent of 
the annual letting value of real 
property within its area; and 

— this rate produces an income of Rs. 10 

per child in municipality A and 
Rs. ^ per child in municipality B 


t A iimaw tecommiftdwttoa msdc by the ofMiiibtefs oonstkiited by tlie GemialCoaacaorLooit 

Setf-Gommunem, 1963. 
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Under these circumstances, the grant>in>aid 
of the State Government to municipality A 
would be its. 40 per child and to municipa¬ 
lity B, Rs. 30 per child. 

9. The Role of the Central Government in 
the Financing of Education. It has been 
stated above that the contribution of *Gov- 
emment funds’ to total educational expendi¬ 
ture may have to be increased from the 
present level of 71 per cent to about 90 per 
cent.^ This is the contribution of the Central 
and State Governments taken together. For 
a clarification of the position, however, it is 
necessary to discuss the contribution of the 
Central Government separately. The State 
Governments have the residual responsibi¬ 
lity to finance education i.e. they must find 
all the funds required for education after 
allowance is made for contributions by the 
Central Government, the local authorities 
and other sources. 

10. The Government of India gave special 
grants to the Provinces for educational pur¬ 


poses from 1370 (when authority over edu¬ 
cation was first decentralized to them) to 
about 1921. These were particularly large 
between 1902 and 1914 which was a period 
of comparative boom in the Central reve¬ 
nues. They were, however, discontinued in 
1921 when education was transferred to 
Indian control in the Provinces. One of the 
outstanding events of the post-independ> 
ence period is the resumption of assistance 
by Central Government for education and 
these have continuously increased during 
the first three plans. In addition, the Cen¬ 
tral Government has been incurring consi¬ 
derable direct expenditure on education. 
These two forms of Central financial sup¬ 
port to education will have to be consider¬ 
ed separately. 

11. Direct Central Expenditure on Educa¬ 
tion. Table 19.16 shows the growth of 
direct central expenditure on education from 
1950-51 to 1960-61, the latest period for which 
statistics of expenditure are available. 


PAHLE 19 16. EDL’CATIONAL EXPENDITURE THROUGH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT FUNDS BY 
OBJECTS ( 1950 - 5 * 101960-61) _ _ 


'I'ypc of Institution/Objcci 


Expenditure on Education through Central 
Government Funds 


l)U6Ct Expenditure 

Pre-Primary Schools. 

L«>wcr Primary Schools. 

Higher Primary Schotib ....... 

Secondary Schools . . 

Schctob for T'eacher Training ...... 

Scht>i>U for VrK'ational Education (excluding Teacher Training) 

Sch^^ols for Special Education. 

Universities and Institutions for Higher Education . 

CoU^cs for Teacher Training ...... 

Colleges for Pnifcssional Education (excluding Teacher Training) 
Cidlcges for Special Education. 


Total (Direct Expenditure) 
indirect Expenditure 

Direction and Inspection .... 
Buildir^ . 

Scholarships and other financial concessions . 

Hostel chafes. 

Msscdlanooua. 


Total (Indirect Expenditure). 

Granp Total . . -_ • 

N. B. Totals do not tally due to rounding, 

Somti. Form A of the Ministry of Eduottion, Government of India. 




Percentage of expen- 

Amoxmt (Rs. m ooo’s) 

ditureon the object 



total expenditure from 



Central Govt. Funds 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1950-51 

I960-6X 

Rs. 

Rs. 




187 


0*1 

468 

17,943 

1-3 

6*1 

308 

11,914 

0*9 

4*0 

2,229 

6412 

6-3 

2*2 


1,778 


0*6 

1,720 

9,241 

4-9 

3*1 

104 

1,087 

0-3 

0*4 

11,591 

58,962 

32*9 

19*9 

136 

1,100 

0-4 

0*4 

7,928 

30^155 

22-5 

10*2 

127 

1,378 

0-4 

0-5 

24,611 

140,259 

69-8 

47*4 


673 


0*2 

S ,278 

III447 

23*5 

37.7 

1,769 

32478 

5-0 

11*0 

158 

1,106 

0-4 

0*4 

431 

9,815 

1*2 

3.3 

10,636 

155,519 

30*2 

52*6 

35,247 

295,778 

100*0 

100*0 


I We ^ balance of 10 per cent would be made by fees (3 p.c.), 

d voluntaiy ocMUrkHRions and donations from the people (3 p.c.). 


comxibudon of local authmities (4 p.c.) 
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It will be seen that the tc^ educational 
expenditure from the funds of the Centxal 
Government has increased from Rs. 35 mil¬ 
lion in 1950-51 to Bs. 296 million in 1960>61 
which implies an average annual increase of 
23.7 per cent which is considerably greater 
than that in the total educational expendi¬ 
ture which increased at an average annual 
rate of 11.7 per cent only. It will be seen fur¬ 
ther that the bulk of the Central expendi¬ 
ture on education is incurred on higher 
education and on buildings and scholarships 


which are also mostly meant for higher edu¬ 
cation only. This is in keeping with the 
constitutional responsibility of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to coordinate and maintain 
standards in higher education. 


12. In the third plan, Central expenditure 
on education increased still further at 
about 18 per cent per year as shown below. 
Its detailed distribution over different sec¬ 
tors is not available. 


TABLE 19.17. BUDGETED CBNTR.AL EXPENDIFURE ON EDUCATION IN THE THIRD PLAN 


Year 


1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 


Budgeted Expenditure of the Ciovem- 
ment of India (excluding grants to 
States) 

CRs. in ooo’s) 


459,636 

428,794 


617.93s 


756.194 


13. In the days ahead, the Centre will have 
to assume a still larger financial responsibi¬ 
lity for education through the expansion of 
the Central sectors. Our proposals on this 
subject have been detailed in the appropriate 
context in the earlier chapters of this Re¬ 
port. By way of reference, we ^ive below 
some of the programmes which we have re¬ 
commended for inclusion in the Central sec¬ 
tor. 

(1) Expansion of the programme of 
national scholarships; 

<2) Expansion of the programmes of 
scholarships for the backward 
classes; 

(3) Larger allocations to the UGC for 

— development of Centres of Advan¬ 
ced Study and major universities: 

—developing Schools of Education in 
a few selected universities; 

—developing pos^ipraduate edu¬ 
cation and reseira; 


—provision of maintenance grants 
to State universities; 

—establishment of the Central Test¬ 
ing Organization; and 


— development of literature in 
modem Indian languages. 


(4) Development of agricultural, engine¬ 
ering and medical education. 


(5) Promotion of educational research. 


14. Central Grants to States for Educa¬ 
tion. The Central grants to States under 
the awards of the finance Commission are 
not discussed here because they are not ear¬ 
marked for education. It is only the develop¬ 
mental grants given under the five-year 
plans that are so earmarked and the data 
•tbout these are given in Table 19.18. 
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TABLE 19 . 18 . EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION (REVENUE ACCOUNT) FROM CENTRAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENT FUNDS ( 1951-52 to 1965 - 66 ) 

(R$. in millions) 


Revenue expenditure on education Combined Grant-in¬ 
revenue aid from 
- expend!*- Centre to 


Yew 


Centre 

States 
& Union 
Terri¬ 
tories 

Total 
(Centre 
& States) 
including 
grants 

turc of 
the Cen¬ 
tre States 
& Union 
Terri¬ 
tories 

Stsftea 
(col. 4 
rmnus 
col. 5 ) 

f 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 95 *-«. 


40- 8 

602-8 

643*6 

641*3 

2-3 

* 952-53 . 


33*2 

688-0 

721-2 

714*4 

6-8 

*953-54 . 


43*0 

757*5 

800-5 

785-8 

14*7 

*954-55* . 


243 

859-6 

883*9 

899*7 

-15-8 

*955-56 . 


142* .3 

1.037-9 

I,i 80-2 

1,104-3 

75*9 

*956-57 . 


194*4 

1,142-4 

1,336.8 

1,134*2 

202-6 

*957-58 . 


209- 8 

1,304*4 

1,5*4*2 

1477*6 

36*6 

*958-59 . 


278-9 

1472*4 

1,751*3 

1,634*7 

ii 6-6 

*959-60 . 


366-9 

1,709*0 

2,075-9 

1,897-0 

178-9 

1960-61. 


437*9 

*,954 * 

2,392*0 

2,152-2 

239-8 

T961-62 . 


513*3 

2,344-8 

2,858-1 

2,604-0 

254*1 

1962-63 . 


500- 2 

2,505*9 

3,006-1 

2,788-3 

217-8 

1963-64 . 


570*8 

2,833*3 

3404*1 

3,138-1 

266-0 

1964-65 (Revised Estimates). 


741*0 

3493*6 

4,034*6 

3,693*3 

341*3 

1965-66 (Budget Estimates 


880-4 

3-7.<;9-8 

4,640-2 

4,.-68-2 

372*0 

Source, Indian Ikonomic Statisiicu Part II, 

Public Finance, issued by 

the Ministry of Finance. 



.Wote. I. The figures relate lo expenditure on education through the Ministry of Education only and exclude the 
expenditure on education incurred by other Ministries and Departments. 

2. •The figures ior 1954-55 seem to be wTong. As the details are not available, these could rot be reconciled. 


15. The Centrally Sponsored Sector. These 
grants can be sub-divided into two sub¬ 
categories: (1) grants-in-aid for schemes in¬ 
cluded in the Stale plans; and (2) grants-in- 
aid under the Centrally-sponsored sector. We 
do not propose to discuss the fir.st category 
which forms a part of the Central assistance 
to the State plans as a whoie and whose 
quantum and character vary from plan to 
plan. W'e are particularly concerned with 
the second category, namely, grants-in-aid 
under the C mtrallv-sponsored sector, it 
will be recalled that we have recomm.mded 
a large expansion in ^he Central ly-spon^red 
sector and that the following are some of the 
schemes to which we have recommenvied aid 
under this sector: 

(1) Training of teachers; 

(2) Introduction of vocational educa¬ 
tion at the secondary stage; 

(3) Development of the State Institutes 
of Education; 

(4) Production of literature for cnil* 
dren and teachers; and 

41 Edu.-.6S, 


(5) Development of quality institutions 
at the school stage. 

Other programmes of a similar type 
which can be assisted have been indicated 
in the appropriate context in the different 
parts of the Report. 

16 Some problems relating to the 
administration of the Centrally-sponsored 
sector need attention. In this context, vve 
make the following recommendations: 

(1) In selecting programmes to be includ¬ 
ed in Centrally-sponsored se tor the State 
Governments should be consulted. 

(2) One criterion for including pro¬ 
grammes in the Central sector is that thev 
shoMld be of crucial importance and 
national in character. Programmes which 
n^d the adoption of a common poli^- m 
all Darts of the country should preferably be 
Included in the Centrally-sponsored sector. 
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(3) The local needs of the States vary 
considerably. It would, therefore, be desir¬ 
able to include, in the Centrally-sponsored 
sector, some programmes which may vary 
from State to State. One method of doing 
so would be to divide the total funds avail¬ 
able in the Centrally-sponsored sector into 
two parts, about half of them being allocat¬ 
ed to national programmes which are refer¬ 
red to above. ITie other half should be made 
available to the State Governments, on 
some equitable basis, and they should be 
free, with the approval of the Government 
of India, to use them for any scheme which 
is significant and urgent in ^eir local situa¬ 
tion. 


(4) The assistance to CenttaUyrsponsored 
themes generally continues for the plan 
period. Very often it is not possible to start 
new Centrally-sponsored schemes in the 
beginning of the Plan; and if they are start¬ 
ed late, the State Governments are unwill¬ 
ing to accent them because they would not 
get full financial assistance. It would, 
therefore, be desirable to make Central 
assistance for Centrally-sponsored schemes 
available to the States, on a five year 
basis rather than on the basis of a plan 
neriod. For some important schemes in the 
Centrally-sponsored sector, assistance may 
even be continued for a longer period, say, 
10 years. 



SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE li 


TENTATIVE ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITUEE ON THE 
SCHOOL EDUCATION (1966-85) 


DEVELOPAIENT OF 


1. The object of this note is to give a 
tentative estimate of expenditure on school 
education—recurring and capital. The esti 
mate is attempted for two years onlv— 
1075-7B and 1985-86. 

Pre-Primary Educatio.n 

2. The proposals for the development ol 
pre-primary education have been detaileti 
in Chapter VIII. 

3. The estimated enrolments at this level 
would be the following: 

(a) In 1965-66, the eiirolment in pre- 
primary education piupei \va.-> 
250,000. We expect this to rise to 
0*5 million in 1975-76 and to 2 4 mil¬ 
lion in 1935-86. 

(b) The enrolment in the second cate¬ 
gory ii.e.. Class I of those States 
where the school course is of 11 
yeare up to the matriculation and in 


Infant A and B of Assam and Naga¬ 
land) was 13 *5 million in 1965-66. 
but inii> contains, not only children 
in the age 5-6, but also some chil- 
aren below five and a large propor¬ 
tion of those who are above six, 
I’he attempt to be made in future 
:s to introduce the system of pre- 
registration, i.e., this class will ad¬ 
mit children only of 5. At the same 
time, all older children will be 
promoted to regular Class I of the 
primary school. As this process 
goes on, more and more children 
in the age-group 5-6 will come in 
(the target to be reached by 1985- 
f:») being 50 per cent of the age- 
group 5 - 6 ) and older children will 
go up to Class I. As the two pro- 
ce.sses will be simultaneous, we have 
assumed that the enrolments at this 
level will be constant at 10 million 
each in 1975-76 and 1985-86. The 
break-down of this enrolment will 
be a.s follows: 





(in ooc’s) 


i 9 f >.<:-66 

1975*76 

1985-86 

Pre-Primary Proper : Age-group 3—5 

250 

513 

2,352 

Pre-Primary (Other i>pe#) ; Age group 5—6 . 11,523 

(contains a large part 
of I'Vt-ragc children) 

9,487 7,648 

(contains overage C,\bout 50 per cent of 

children) the age-group 5-6) 

Total .... 

11,773 

ro.ooo 

10,000 

4, The cost of pre-primary education proper is estimated as follows: 



1975—76 

1985—86 

(1) Average annual saUry of a teacher (Rs,) . . 

(a) Add 10 per cent for retirement benefits (Rs.) 


1,800 

180 

2,500 

250 

Total (Teacher Costs) (Rs ). 


1,980 

2,750 

( 3 ) Noo-teadher costs at one-half of the ahov j (Rs.) 


990 

1,375 

TotAL OostCRs. k 


2,970 

4,125 

(4) PupU-teadier ratio (Rs.) 

( 5 ) Coat per pupil (Rs.) . . • 


40 

74-3 

40 
103-1 

5 . For other types of pre-orimare educa¬ 
tion, cost has been assumed at Rs. 20 per 

pup 1 for 1975-76 and Rs. 30 per 
1985-86. 

pupil for 
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6. The total recurring cost of the programme would thus be: 




I 97 J -76 

1985-86 



(Rs. in ooo*s) 

(Rs. m 000 * 8 ) 

(i) State level Centres 

@Rs. xooiood per centfe . . . . . 

ij6oo 

x,6oo 

(2) District level Centres 

@Rs. 50,000 per centre (150 in 1975-76 

and 300 in 1985-86) . . . , 

. 7,500 

15,000 

(3) Pre-primary education of the standard type. 

38,1x6 

242,491 

(4) Pre-primaiy cducation—other types. 

189,740 

229,440 


Total 

236,956 

488 , 53 * 


Loweb Primary Education 

7* At this level, we have recommended a 
pay scale of Rs. 150—^250 with a selection 
grade rising to Rs. 300. The average of this 
scale by 1975-76 will be Rs. 1,800 (as against 


Rs. 1,046 in 1965-66) and Rs. 2,500 for :985- 

86 . 

8. The non-teacher expenditure per stu¬ 
dent (which is only Rs, 3 at present) will 
have to be increased to Rs. 12 by 1985-86 
as follows; 


Rs. 


(1) Free supply of books and wndng materials. 5 

(2) Equipment (at Rs. 30 per student with an average estimated life of 10 years) .... 3 

j) Contingent expenditure.. 4 


Total . 12 


We have assumed that it would be possible 
to raise the cost to about Rs. 8 per child by 
1975-76 and to about Rs. 12 per child by 
1985-86. 

9. We have suggested a pupil-teacher ratio 
of 40 with ah upper limit of 50 for ^each 
class. During the next ten years, however, 
larger classes would be inevitable. We, 
therefore, suggest the adoption of the three- 
hour session system in Classes 1 and II. 
As more resources become available, it 
may be gradually discontinued. This will 
enable us to have a pupil-teacher ratio of 50 


bv 1975-76 which will be reduced to 45 by 
1985-86. 

10. We have also recommended that 10 
per cent of the school should be upgraded 
\o the optimum standard, (i.e., to about 
double the cost per pupil). 

11. The objective al this stage is to pro¬ 
vide universal full-time education to all 
children. The enrolments on this basis have 
been detailed in Chapter VII. 

12. On these assumptions the cost per 
student at the lower primary stage would 
be as follows; 



1975-76 

1985-86 

(1) Avenge annual salary of a teadicr (Rs.). 

(2) Add 10 per cent for retirement bene 5 ts(Rs.). 

1,800 

180 

2,500 

250 

Total (Teacher Costs) (Rs.). 

1,980 

2,750 

(3) Non-teacher coats (Rs. 8 per pupil in 1975-76 and 

400 

540 

Total CXisT (Rs.). 

2,380 

3,190 

(4) Pupa-Teacher ratio. 

50 

47-6 

43 

73-1 

(6) As 10 per cent of the sdiooU are to be raised to a higher sundard of quality 
(say, double the cost per pupd) the cost would be (Rs.) .... 

52-4 

80-4 


13. *nie cost of the program me will then be as shown in Uie following table: __ 

-—^ ~ ^ — 1975^6 1965*66 


(1) Total craoliBOit (in 000*8) 

(2) Cost per (to.) . 

(3) Total cost (to. in ooo*i). 


76,239 

80*4 

6>xa9ii6x6 


7*,550 
52-4 

3,749,220 
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Higher Primary Education 

An expect facilities for 

age-group by 1985- 
ttb. Uf these, part-time education will be 
provided for 20 per cent of the children, both 
in 1975-76 and in 1985-86. In the first de¬ 
cade, the part-time classes will be of two 
types. (1) lor those who have already com- 
pieLed the lower primary stage and want to 
continue their studies further; and (2) li¬ 
teracy classes for those who have not been 
to school or have not been able to complete 
the lower primary stage. In the second de- 
^’ade, only the first category of part-time 
facilities will remain. But the numbers en¬ 
rolled therein would increase. The details 
of these programmes have been discussed 
in Chapter VII. 


{One trained graduate teacher with 
an average annual salary of Rs. 3,000 
for three primary school teachers 
with an average annual salary of 
Rs. 1,800), and Rs. 2,875 in 1985- 
86 (One graduate trained teacher 
with an average annual salary of 
Rs. 4,000 for three primary school 
teachers with an average annual 
salary of Rs. 2,500). 


(2) The non-teacher costs would be 20 
per cent of the teacher costs. 


(3) The average pupil-teacher ratio 
would be 35 in both the years. 


15. We also make the following assump¬ 
tions; 

(1) The average annual salary of a tea¬ 
cher would be Rs. 2,100 in 1975-76 

16. The cost per pupil will be 

as follows: 


1975-76 

1985-86 

(i) .Average annual salary of a teacher (Rs.) . 

‘.2< .AJii 10 per cent tor retirement benefits (Rs.) . 

. 2,100 

. 210 

2,875 

288 

'l oiAi. Cl Ojsts, (Rs.) 

(3) Non-icacher costs at 20 per cent of the above (Rs.) 

. 2,310 

. 462 

3,163 

633 

Total Coj>ts (Rs.i . 

.2,772 

3,796 

4) Pupil-Teacher ratio ..... 

K.S) Cost per pupil (Rs.) . 

. 35 

. 79-2 

35 

io8*5 

17. As 10 per cent of the schools have to 
be upgraded to optimum standards (i.e., to 
about double the cost per pupil), the cost 
oer student would be Rs. 87.1 in 1975-76 
and 119.4 in 1985-86. 

18. For part-time education, we have as¬ 
sumed that the cost per pupil per year will 
be Rs. 30 in 1975-76 and Rs. 50 in 1985-86. 

19. The total costs w^ill be as follows: 

(i) Enrolment (in ooo’s) 

Full-time . . . . 

Part-time . . . . 

1975-76 

1985-86 

25,915 

6479 

38*971 

9*743 

Total 

.32*394 

48*714 

(i) Ctwts (Rs. in ooo’s) 

Full-time . , . 

Part-time ... 

. 2*257*197 

194*370 

4,653,137 

487,150 

Total costs 

.2451,567 

5,140,287 
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2^. The total estimated recurring expen¬ 
diture on the first level of education in 


1975-76 and 1985-86 would, therefore, be as 
follows: 


(1) Prc-primarj'.. 

(2) L(Wer pritnarj ...... 

(3) Higher primary. 

Total 


T975-76 

(Rs. in ooo’s) 
236*956 

. 3*749^20 

• 2 * 45»*567 
. 6 , 437,743 


C4) Percentage of toal antidpated expenditure of Rs. 15,562 million in 1975-76 
and of Rs. 40,364 million in 1985-86 ...... 


1985-86 
<Rs. n ooo*s) 

488 . 53 ^ 

6,129,616 

5,140,287 

11,758,434 


29* i 


21. It will be seen that the cost proposed 
above are extremely austere. The pupil- 
teacher ratios we have proposed will be ob¬ 
jected to by many. There is no provision 
made here for mid-day meals, for maintain¬ 
ing school health services, for free supply 
of school uniforms, and yet, the total cost 
required for this programme goes much be¬ 
yond our proposed target in 1975-76, al¬ 
though it remains within manageable limits 
thereof by 1985-86. This is one of the rea¬ 
sons why we have proposed that programme 
of addition of one year to the school stage 
should be mainly postponed to the second 
decade. 


Lower Secondary Education 

22. For the purpose of estimating costs 
we make the following assumptions: 

(1) Ninety per cent of the teachers 
would be trained graduates whose 
average annual salary will be 
Rs. 3,000 in 1975-76 and Rs. 4,000 in 
1985-86. The remaining 10 per cent 
of the teachers would have post¬ 
graduate qualifications—^their ave¬ 
rage annual salary would be 
Rs. 4,500 in 1975-76 and Rs. 5,500 in 
1985-86. 

(2) The pupil-teacher ratio will be 25. 

13) Non-teacher costs will be at the 

rate of one-third of the teacher 
costs. 

23. On these assumptions the cost per 
pupil will be as follows; 


(i) Average annual salary of a teacher (Rs.). 

(a) Addj 10% for retirement benefits (Rs.) . 

Total (Teacher costs) (Ra.) 

(3) Non-teacher coats one-third on the above (Rs,) 

Total Cost (Rs.) . 

(4) Ihq>il-Teachet ratio (Rs.) 

(5) Cost per pupil ^.) 


1975-76 

1985-86 

3,150 

4,150 

315 

415 

3^65 

4,565 

i»i 55 

1*522 

4,620 

6^87 


15 23 

184-8 243-5 


24. As 10 per eeht of the Schools at this 
level are to be maintained at optimum 
standard (i.c., at about double the cost per 
Student), the average cost per student at 
this stage will be Rs. 203,3 in 1975-76 and 
Hs. 267.9 in 1985-86. 


25. We have suggested in Chapter VIII 
that 20 per cent of the enrolments will be 
in part-time education. In general educa¬ 
tion, the cost per student in such education 
has been assumed at Rs. 60 for 1975-76 and 
Rs. 80 for 1985-86. 
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26. We have further assumed that the en¬ 
rolments in vocational education will be 

6-4 per cent by 1975-76 and 20 per cent by 
1985-86 and the cost will be Rs. 500 iii 1975- 
76 and Rs. 600 in 1985-86. 

27. About 20 per cent of the enrolments in 

vocational education would also be on a 
part-time basis. The cost per student in 
such education has been assumed at Rs. 200 
by 1975-7B and Rs. 250 by 1985-86. 

28. On these assumptions, the total ^ost 
of education at this stage will be as folldws: 


1975-76 

1985-86 

General education 

Full-time . 

Pan-time. 

. 9 A 94 

. 2»373 

15,596 

3,899 

Total 

.11,867 

19,495 

Vocational education 

Full-time. 

Part-time. 

. 654 

. 164 

3,898 

975 

T OTAL 

. 818 

4,873 

a. Costs (Rs. in ooo’s) 

General education 

FuU-time. 

Part-time. 

. 1,930,130 

. 143^,380 

4,178,168 

311,920 

Total 

. 2,072,510 

4,490,088 

Vocational education 

Full-time. 

Part-time. 

. 327,000 

. 32,800 

2,338,800 

243,750 

T OTAL 

. 359,800 

2,582,550 

Total ^^Lower Sccondar\) 2.432,310 

7,072,638 

Hicjher Secondary Education 

29- We have recommended in Chapter 

III. that the duration of this stage should b? 
onr year till about 1975-76 and that in the 
following decade, it should be raised to -.wo 
years- We have also recommended in 
Chapter VII, that 50 per cent of the en¬ 
rolment at this stage should be in voca¬ 
tional courses and that 25 per cent of the 
total enrolment should be on a part-time 
basis. 

30. On the basis of the salary scales re¬ 
commended by us, the average annual sala¬ 
ry of a teacher at this stage would be 
Rs. 4,500 in 1975-76 and Rs. 5,500 in 1985-86. 

31. The non-teacher costs will be one-third 
of the teacher costs. 

32. The pupil-teacher ratio will be 20:1. 

33. On these assumptions, the cost per stu¬ 
dent in higher secondary education (gene¬ 
ral) would be as follows; 


1975-76 

1985-86 

(r) Average annual salaries of teachers (Rs.) 

(2) Add 10 per cent for retirement benefits (Rs.) 

. 4,500 

. 450 

5,500 

550 

Total (Teacher costs) (Rs.) 4»950 

f 3 ) Add non-tcaefeer costs / 3 rd o*" the t««cher costs (Rs.) .... 1,650 

64550 

2,017 

Total (Rs.) 

. 6,600 

8,067 

(4) Pupil-teadier rati©. 

( 5 ) Coat per pupil (Rs.). 

. 20 

330.0 

20 

403*4 
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34. As 10 pet* cent of these institutions ape 
td ht Upgraded to optimum standards (i.e.> 
about double the cost per pupil), Ihe cost 
per student would be Rs. 303.0 in 1975-76 
and Rs. 443-7 in 1986-36. 

35. We have also assumed that the cost 
in the vocational courses will be Rs. 700 in 
1976-76 and $00 in 1985-^. 


36. The costs in part-time^ducatioiTigene- 
ral) would be Rs. 120 in 1975-76 and Rs. 160 
in 1985-86. In vocational courses, these 
costs have been assumed at 300 in 19^- 
76 and Rs. 350 in 1985-06. 

37. On these assumptions, the cost of edu¬ 
cation at this stage will be as follows; 


(i) Enrolment (in oooh) 

General Education 

Foil-time 

Part-time 


1975-76 

1,212 

404 

1985-86 

2.578 

859 


Total. 

1,616 

3437 

Vocational Education 

Full-time 

Part-time 


I 

.^43 

2.577 

859 


Total. 

1.373 

3436 

(a) Costs (Rs. in ooo’s) 

General Education 

Full-time 

Part-time 


439.956 

48^4Ro 

1,142,859 

137440 


Total. 

488,4.36 

1,281,299 

Vocational Education 

Full-time . 
Part-time . 


72I,0O(' 

102.900 

2,06l.f00 

300,650 


Total. 

*23,900 

2,362.250 


Grand Total (^Higher Sctondar> 

1.^12.136 

3,643.5.1 s» 


Indirect Expenditltre on School Education 

38. Directioii and InspectiMi. The expen¬ 
diture on direction and inspection is now 1.9 
per cent of the total. In order to give effect 
to the various recommendations we have 
made to strengthen administration and 
supervision, including in-service education 
of teachers, we prop<^ to increase this ex¬ 
penditure to 2'5 per cent of the total in 
1975-76 and to 4 cent in 1985-86. 

39. We have made the followirig assump¬ 
tions regarding scholarships at the school 
stage; 

(1) At the higher primary stage, 2*5 
per cent of the students would get 
scholarships in 1975-76 and 5 per 
cent in 1965-86. The average 
amount of the scholarships would be 
Rs. 60 per annum^ The bulk of 
scholarships will be needed for 


meeting indirect costs, but a few 
larger scholarships will be provid¬ 
ed to cover hostel charges also 

(2) In general sc*condary education 
both lower and higher, 5 per cent of 
the students will receive scholar¬ 
ships by 1975-76 and 10 per cent by 
1985-86, The average amount of 
the scholarship will be Rs. 150 per 
year. As said earlier, some of 
these scholarships would cover in¬ 
direct costs and others would cover 
hostel charges also. 

(3) In vocational secondary education 
30 per cent of the students will get 
scholarships by 1975-76 and 50 per 
cent by 1985-86. The amount of the 
scholarships should be Rs. 300 per 
year at the lower seeondary stage 
and Rs. 400 per year at the higher 
secondary ^age. * 
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40 . On these assumptions, the cost of the sdholax^hips programme woi^d be as follows - 

Table 19.19--ESTIAIATED 

COSTS ON scholarships AND STIPENDS AT SCHOOL STAGE 
(1975-76 and 1985-86) 

Type of education 


Total 
enrolment 
in full 
time 
courses 

%of 

students 

getting 

scholar¬ 

ships 

Total 

number 

of 

scholar¬ 

ships 

Average 
annual 
value of 
of 

scholar¬ 

ship 

Total'^ 
cost on 
scholar¬ 
ships . 

1975-76 


(ooo’s) 


(ooo’s) 

Rs. (Rs. in ooo’s) 

Higher pnmar>' . 

. 

.25,915 

2*5 

648 

60 

38,88° 

Lower secondary : 







General 

• 

. 9 H 94 

5*0 

475 

150 

71,250 

V’ocatiunal 


. 654 

30*0 

196 

300 

58,800 

Higher accondar\ ; 







General . 

. 

. I» 2 I 2 

5*0 

61 

150 

9,150 

Vocational 


.1*030 

30-0 

309 

400 

123,600 


Total 

.38,305 


1,689 


301,680 

1985-86 







Higher primarj' 

Low cr secondary : 


.38*971 

5-0 

1,949 

60 

116,940 

General . 


.15,596 

10*0 

1,560 

ISO 

234,000 

Vocational 


.3,899 

50'0 

1,950 

300 

585,000 

Higher secondary ; 







General . 

. 

. . . . • 2,578 

lo-o 

258 

150 

38,700 

Vocational 

• • 

.2,577 

50*0 

1,289 

400 

5i5,<>oo 


Total.63,621 


7,006 


1 ^ 490,240 


41. Buildings. We have made an ad hoc 
provision of 2*5 per cent for buildings. K 
is less than the present allocation, although 
the amount, in absolute terms, will be much 
bigger. This highlights the need to econo¬ 
mise on buildings. 


42. Total Expenditure. We can now sum 
up the total expenditure on school educa- 
41 Edu.—d 4 > 


tion—recurring and capital-—as anticipated 
for the years 1975-76 and 1985-86. This has 
been done in Table 19*20. 


43. The implications of these estimates in 
terms of teachers’ salaries, pupil-teacher 
ratios, levels of non-teacher e3^>enditufe, 
etc., have been given (alongwith comj^ari- 
sons for earlier years) in Table 







^ COMMISSION 


inm EbCPBfHJltt^ oil SCHOOL fiOTCAtrON (ms-l^ ^ 19^5-86) 


Total expenditure 
(Rs. in 0o0*s) 

Percentage of total 
expd^tutt 


1975-76 1985-86 

1975-76 

1985-86 

(I) Rtatrrmg QlHnet) 




Pte-pekaary . 

.^36,956 488,531 

1*5 

1*2 

Lower primuy. 

.3,749,220 6,129,616 

241 

15-2 

Hi^ieri»£omy. 

.2,451,567 5,140,287 

15-8 

12-7 

Total 

. 6,437,743 11,758,434 

41-4 

29-1 

Lower Secondary : 




Genera] .... 

.2,072,510 4,490,088 

133 

II-l 

Vocational. 

.359,800 2,582,550 

2-3 

6-4 

Total 

.2y432,3io 7,072,638 

15-6 

17-5 


^DijptiBT~SBoaiS3fti^; 


General . 

vaaffidiaa. 

488436 1,281499 

. 823,900 2,362450 

31 

5-3 

3-2 

5-8 

Total .... 

. 1,312,336 3,643,549 

8-4 

90 

Total Recurrii^ (Direct) 

. 10,182,389 22474,621 

65-4 

55-7 

( 3 ) Rtcurrmg (Indirect) 

Directkm and Inspectioti. 

Sdioiarthipe. 

389,050 1,614,560 

301,680 1490,240 

2*5 

1-9 

4-0 

3‘7 

Total 

690,730 3,104,800 

4*4 

7-7 

3} JUmrrnig (Pittumdindatci) . 

. 10,873*119 25,579421 

699 

63*4 

Capked 

BiiildfnCi and fiqaipmenQ. 

■ 389,050 £i/>b8,S90 

2-5 

2-5 

(Sc&>^ i&^iiaiBdiQ . 

. 11462,16926,588,311 

72*4 

65 9 

do nor ftiljr due to rounding of figures. 
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Tablb I 9-2I, AVERAGE ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL (1950-51 to 1985-86) 

Year 


Average 

Number 

of ptipfli 

per 

teacher 

Percentage 

Average annual cost 

salary 

teacher 

teacher 

OQStetO 

tea^r 

costs 

Due to 
temdaet 
C08& 

Due to 
non- 
teaefaer 
costs 

Total 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs, 

lU. 

Pre-primary Education 






25 

51-3 

37 

19 

55 


3 t 

54-3 

35 

20 

55 

. 1,800 

40 

50*0 

50 

25 

74 

. 2,500 

40 

50*0 

69 

34 

203 

Lower Primary Education 





. 545 

34 

24*6 

16 

4 

20 


38 

ii-i 

27 

3 

30 

. 1,800 

50 

20-2 

43 

9 



45 

196 

^7 

13 

to 

Higher Primary Education 






24 

32 -o 

28 

9 

37 


3t 

12-4 

40 

5 



35 

20*0 

73 

14 


. 2,875 

35 

20*0 

99 

20 

119 

Lower Secondary Education {General) 




. 1,258 

25 

44*8 

52 

23 

73 

. 1,858 

25 

37-0 

78 

29 

107 

. 3,150 

25 

33-3 

152 

51 

203 

.4,* 50 

25 

33-3 

201 

67 

268 

Lower Secondary Education {Vocational) 




. 1,705 

16 

86*8 

106 

92 

197 

. 2,887 

15 

lOO'O 

208 

208 

417 


1950-51 

1965-66 

1975-76 

1985-86 


1950-51 

1965-66 

1975-76 

1985-86 


1950-51 

1965-66 
1975-76 
1985-86 


19 ^ 0 - 51 * 

1965-66* 

1075-76 

T085-86 


1950 - 5 *** 

1965 - 66 ** 

1975-76 

1985-86 


1975-76 

1985-86 


1975-76 

1985-86 


Higher Secondary Education {General) 

4 > 50 O 20 33'3 

5>500 20 33-3 

Higher Secondary Education {Vocational) 


272 

333 


91 

III 


500 

600 


363 




•High/Higher secondary schools. 

**AU ivpcs of vocational and technical schools. 

Notes—t. The costs for the years I 950 - 5 I and 1965-66 are at current prices and those for 1975-76 and 1985-86 
are at constant prices of 1965-66. 

2. Totals do not tally on account of rounding of ^:ures._ 















SUPPLBJylBNTAJ- NOTE III 

TENTATIVIB B$TEMAtSS OF EXPENDITURE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(*9«5— 85 ) 


"~tr;We-4iave~reTOmmended in Chapter XII 
that the admission in higher education 
should be on selective basis and the expan¬ 
sion should be related to manpower needs. 
WiB have recommended that more emphasis 
stould be laid on professional education and 
that quality of education should be improv¬ 
ed. We have also recommended that 30 per 
cent of the enrolment both at the under- 
g^duate and postgraduate stages should be 
in part-time courses. 

2. Undergraduate Education. On the 

basis of salary scales recommended by us, 
the average annual salary of a teacher at 


this stage would be Rs. 6,000 in 1975-76 and 
Rs. 7,500 in 1985-86. The corresponding 
salary of a teacher in arts and science 
colleges in 1965-66 was Rs. 4,000. 

3. The non-teacher costs will be two- 
thirds of the teacher coats. 

4. The pupil-teacher ratio will be 15 : 1 . 

5. On these assumptions, the cost per 
student at undergraduate level (excluding 
science and professional courses) will be as 
follows : 


(i) Average annual salan-of a teacher (Rs.) . 

(2') Add 10 per cent for retirement benefits (Rs.) 

Total (Teacher costs'(R s.) 
(3^ A li non-teac!ier coits 2- 3 of teacher C06ts(Rs.) 
Total (Rs.) 

(4) Pupil-teacher ratio. 

<5) Cost per pupil (Rs.). 


1975-76 

19S5-S6 

6.000 

7.500 

600 

750 

6,600 

8,250 

4 » 4 <» 

5.500 

11,000 

i 3 » 75 o 

15 

15 

733 3 

916' 


6 . For costing purposes we make the fol¬ 
lowing assumptions: 

7 ( 1 ) The enrolment in arts and com¬ 
merce courses will be 40 per cent of 
the total. Of this, 70 per cent would 
be on a full-time basis and costed 
at the above rates. The remaining 
30 per cent will be on a part-time 
basis and costed at Rs. 300 in 1975- 
75 ^4 400 in 1985-86. 

(?) Sixty per cent of the total enrol¬ 
ment would be in professional and 
science courses and in quality in¬ 
stitutions in the arts and commerce 
courses. This will be costed rough¬ 
ly at double the cost per pupil in 
the ordinary courses for arts and 
commerce i.e., at Rs. 1,500 per 
student in 1975-76 and Rs. 2,0{K) per 
student in 1985-66. It must be noted 


that these are ‘average’ costs and 
that in quality and pace-setting in¬ 
stitutions. the cost might be much 
higher, i.e., about as much as 10 
times that in the ordinary institu¬ 
tions. 


( 3 ) Of the total enrolment in profes 
sional and science courses given in 
(2) above, 30 per cent would be in 
part-time courses. This will be 
costed at Rs. 750 in 1975-76 and 
Rs. 1,000 in 1985-86. 

7. On the above assumptions, the recur¬ 
ring cost of the programme at the under¬ 
graduate stage in 1975-76 and 1985-86 wih 
be as given in Table on next page. The 
details of the enrolments assumed here have 
been discussed earlier in Chapter XII. 
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(I) Enrolment (in ooo’j) 

Artf and Commerce 


1975-76 

1985-86 

Full-tin»tJ . . . , , 

• . • • 

526 

896 

Part-tim?f . . . . , 

. 

. 226 

, 384 


Total . 

752 

1,280 

Science and Vocational Education 




Full-time . . . . , 

. 

790 

1,344 

Part-time .... 

. 

• 339 

576 


Total . 

. 1,129 

1,920 


(2) Cost (Rs. in 000V) 

Arts and Commerce 


Full-time 

Part-time * , 

• ••••• 

. 385,716 ■' 

. - 67,800 

821,363 

i53>6oo 


Total . 

453 > 5 i 6 

974^963 


Science and Vocational Bducation 


Fill-lime 1 . , 

Pa'*t-ti‘n? . 

. 

. 1,185,000 

. 254,250 

2,688,000 

576,000 V 


Total . 

. 1439,250 

3,264,000 


Grand Total . 

. 1,892,766 

4,238,963 


tJ. Posts^raduate Education. At the post- 

efraduatc starje. costinc becomes even more 
difficult because the range of variation is 
very large—from course to course and from 
institution to institution. For purposes of 
these estimates, we have made the following 
assumptions: 

(1) 40 per cent of the total enrolment at 
iho postgraduate stage would be in 
courses of arts and commerce. Of 
these, 30 per cent would be in cor¬ 
respondence and part-time educa- 
tion. 

(2) The remaining 60 per cent of the 
enrolment would be in science and 
professional courses. Of this also, 
30 per cent would be in part-time 
and correspondence education. 


(3) The ‘average’ cost per student in 
courses in arts and commerce has 
been assumed at Rs. 3,000 for 
1975-76 and Rs. 3,600 in 1985-86. In 
part-time courses, the cost assumed 
is Rs. 900 in 1975-76 and Rs- 1,200 
in 1985-86. 

(4) In courses of science and pro¬ 
fessional education the ‘average’ 
cost per student has been assumed 
at Rs. 5.000 in 1975-76 and Rs. 6,000 
in 1985-86. In part-time courses the 
cost is assumed at Rs. 2,500 in 
1975-76 and Rs. 3,000 in 1985-86. 

9. On these assumptions, the estimated 
exoenditure or postgraduate education in 
1975-76 and 1985-86 would be as ^own in 
the table on page 508. The estimates 
regarding enrolment have been discussed 
earlier in Chapter XU. 
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Enrchnent (in ooo*i)| 




1975-76 

1985-86 

Arts and Commerce 

Full-time . . . • . 

Part-time .... 

; • • • 


• 

. 90 

38 

269 

115 


Total . 

. 

. 

128 

384 

&u$Ke and Vaeadonal Editcaiion 

Full-time. 

Part-time . . , . , 

; • • • 


• 

135 

58 

403 

173 


Total 

* 


193 

576 

Cart (Rs. in ooo’s) 

Arts and Commerce 

PaQ-time. 

Part-time . . . . , 

; • • • 

• • 

• 

. 270,000 

34.200 

968,400 

138,000 


Total . 

. 


304,200 

1,106,400 

Science and Vocational Education 

Full-time. 

Part-time .... 




675,000 

145,000 

2,418,000 

519,000 


Total 

820,000 

2 , 937,000 

Grand Total . 

. 1,124,200 

4,043,400 


Scholarships 

10. For costing scholarships, we have 
made the following assumptions: 


month and it will be awarded to 
30 per cent of the enrolment in 
full-time courses in 1975-76 and to 
50 per cent of that in 1985-86. 


(1) In courses in arts and commerce 
at the undergraduate stage, the 
average value of a scholarship will 
be Rs. 75 per month and it would be 
awarded to 15 per cent of the full¬ 
time enrolment in 1975-76 and to 25 
per cent of that in 1985-86. 

(2) In courses in science and pro¬ 
fessional education at the under¬ 
graduate stage, the value of the 
scholarship will be Rs. 125 per 


(3) At the postgraduate stage, the ave¬ 
rage value of the scholarship will 
be Rs. 300 per month and it would 
be awarded to 25 per cent of the 
students in full-time education in 
1975-76 and to 50 per cent of those in 
1985-86. 

11. On these assumptions, the total expen- 
ditre on the programme would be as shown 
in Table 19.22. 


Table 19-22. ESTIMATED COSTS ON SCHOLARSHIPS/STTPENDS TO STUDENTS IN HIGHER 

Education (10-5-76 and 1985-86I _ 


Type of education 


Total 
enrolment 
in full¬ 
time 
conrses 

% of stu¬ 
dents jcct- 
tinif scho¬ 
larships 

Total 
number 
of scholar- 
ships 

Average 
annual 
value of 
scholar¬ 
ships 

Total 
cost on 
scholar¬ 
ships 



1'000’s) 


(ooo’s) 

Rs. Ols, In 000's' 

1975-76 

Undergraduate 

Arts tmd Commerce . 
Science and Vocational 
PostgroAutte 


526 

790 

224 

15 

30 

25 

79 

237 

56 

900 

1,500 

3.600 

71,100 

355,500 

201,600 


Total . 

1,540 


372 


628,200 

1985-86 

Undergraduate 

Arts and Cmmneroe . 
Sciem:e md Vocational 
Pongraduate 

' * : : 

896 

1,344 

672 

25 

50 

50 

224 

672 

336 

900 

1,500 

3,600 

201,600 

1.005,000 

1009,600 


Total 

2,912 


1,232 


2^416,200 
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i2. In the light of the above discussions, 
the total estimated cost on higher education 
in 1979-76 and 1985-86 will be as given in 
Table No. 1923 below. Its implications in 

terms of average annual salaries of teachers, 
pupil-teacher ratios, level of non-teacher 
costs and cost per student are giv^ in TaEle 
No. 19 24. 

Table 19-23. EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION (i975-76 to 1985-86) 

Type of education 

Total expenditute 
(Rs. in ooo’s) 

Percentagfe to total 
expend^ure 


1975-76 1985-86 

1975-76 

1985-86 

ri) /feeamwar {Direct) 

Ihid^^aduate 

Arts and Commerce ..... 

Science and Vixrational. 

453,516 974,963 

1,439,250 3,264,000 

29 

9.3 

2-4 

81 

Total .... 

1,892,766 4,238,963 

12-2 

10-5 

Postgraduate 

Arts and Commerce. 

Science and Vocational ..... 

304,200 1,106,400 

820,000 2,937,000 

1*9 

5-3 

2-7 

7.3 

Total .... 

1,124,200 4,043,400 

7*2 

100 

Total—R ecurring (Direct, 

3,016^966 8,282,363 

19-4 

205 

(2) Reeurrwg {Indirect) 

Scholarships. 

628,200 2,416,200 

4-0 

6-0 

(3) Total Recurring (Direct and Indirect) 

3,645,166 10,698,563 

23-4 

26-5 

(4) CapittU 

Buildings and Equipment. 

576,855 2,673486 

37 

6-6 

Total Higher Education. 

4,222,021 13,372,049 

27-1 

33*1 


table 19.24. average annual cost per PUPE. (1950-51 to 1985-86) 



Average 

Number 

Percent^e 

Average 

annual cost per pupil 

Type of institution 

anntial 

of pupils 





teaser 

Due to 

Due to 

Total 

salary per 

per teacher 


teacher 

costs to 

teacher 

non-teacher 





teadier 

costs 

costs 





costs 





Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Undergraduate 







Arts and Commerce 







1950-51* 

1965-66* 

2,696 

20 

73*7 

133 

98 

231 

4*000 

20 

63-8 

200 

128 

528 

1975-76 . 

6,000 

15 

66-7 

440 

293 

733 

1985-86 . 

7,500 

15 

66'7 

550 

367 

917 

Science and Vocational 







1950-5!•• 

1965-66** 

3,948 

11 

1181 


422 

779 

6,410 

II 

100*0 

583 

583 

1,167 

1975-76 . 






1,500 

1985-86 . 






2,000 

Postgraduate 







Arts and Commerce 


8 

118 


1,625 


1975-76 . 

10,000 

1,375 

3,000 

1985-86 . 

IZfiOO 

8 

118 

1,650 

1,950 

3,600 

Science and Vocational 







: 





.. 

Sfioo 

Sfido 


•AU type* of colleges for arts and Science (Intermediate to Postgraduate). 
••All type* of vocational/professional colleges._ 





SUPPLEaWENTAL NOTE IV 
UNIT COSTS IN lUGIi£& EDUCATION 


Ccmsidering the importance oi unit cost 
studies in higher education, where the into- 
vision of educational facilities is much more 
expensive than at other levels of education, 
the Education Commission requested a few 
universities to investigate the per student 
exf^nditure in higher education under their 
jurisdiction. Accordingly, twelve univer¬ 
sities, namely, Andhra, Annamalai, Bhagal- 
pur, Bombay, Jiwaji, Kurukshetra, Nagpur, 
Osmania, Poona, Bajasthan, Sardar Valla- 
bhai and Utkal conducted such studies 
which are being presented in a separate 
volume. 

Being a comparatively new field, where 
not much systematic work has been done so 
far in our country, these studies throw up 
interesting results. These relate to both 
undergraduate and postgraduate courses in 
various faculties in general as well as in 
professional education. The results have 
been summarised and are given in Tables 


ld..2o to 19.29. These deal with costs in 
university teaching departments and um- 
versiiy/constituent colleges and afiUiated 
colleges. 

A glance at these statements is enough 
to snow how wide the variations in the 
costs are : While some variation is» no 
douOL, due to uie diilerences in me metno- 
auiogy and the scope of these studies, a good 
deal of the variation may be due to the 
aiifeiences m the levels of the faaiities and 
services provided in these institutions which 
in turn depend on such variable factors as 
salaries of teachers, student-teacher ratio, 
library, laboratory and other facilities pro¬ 
vided, besides the capital cost. 

In order that these studies are more useful, 
it is necessary that these be conducted on 
a uniform pattern based on agreed concepts 
and definitions. We feel that the UGC 
should assist some universities to conduct 
such investigations periodically on the basis 
of standardized techniques. 


19*25. COi> I PER STUDENT IN UNIVERSITIES (UNIVERSI H' TEACHING DEPARTMENTS, 
FACULTIES AND UNIVERSITY CONSTITUENT COLLEGES) 


Andhra 

Anna- 

Bhagal- 

Jiwaji 

Kuruk- 

Nagpur Osmania 

Poona 

Rajas- 

Sardar 

Utkal 



m»lat 

pur 


shetra 




than 

Vallabh 


Postgraduate Courses 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 7 ^ 

Rs. 

Arts 

998 

1,861 

490 

241 


736 

922 

1,684 

1,681 

1,148 

1,226 

Commerce 

998 

1,851 

490 

262 


847 

650 

1,256 

Science 

Social Sciences. 



397 * • 2,208 
261 1,666 

2,589 

2,752 

5,251 

3,220 

Languages 

Vedic Studies 
Engineering 


2424 



1,776 

2,608 


2,116^ 





Education 


8,566 










Oriental Studies 
Fine Arts 


13,119 










Agriculture 

Law 


5432 


*358 


, 

.. 


966 



Undergraduate Courses 












Alts • 


729 

409 

219 

1,170 




552 

308 


Commerce 

Sdaice . 


586 

489 

278 

1^463 




434 

37a 


599 

Engineoing and 
Technology 


IA 15 





1,525 

1,358 



1,574 

Education 

Otioital Studies 


% 





*• 

725 




Fine Arts 


1,229 










Agriculture 

Law 


1,183 


117 




302 


*824 



•Science and technology. 
♦•Average of sc knee subjects. 
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TAMiB 19.26. Bombay Univbrstity 
( a) Cost per Student in Postgraduate Departments (^1963-64) 


Dcpanment 


3. 

4 - 

5- ' 
6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10. 

11. 


Economics 

Civics and Polities , 
Business Management 
Sociology 

Sanskrit . 

Mathematics 

Applied Psychology . 

Statistics 

Law 

Chemical Tcclinology 


itruction 

Instruction 

including 

researcii 

Rs. 

Rs. 

962 

M6 o 

495 

534 

1,294 

1,244 

613 

688 

1,4x0 

i >394 

2,116 

2,194 

L 550 

1,519 

1,926 

1,816 

1,-483 

1,470 

416 

436 

2,665 

2,569 


(b) Cost per Student in Colleges for 


Year 


Com* Train- l^w Arts Science Engin- Medicine Dentis- 

merce ing & eering try 

Science 


Rs. 

1949- 50 ... 226 

1950- 51 .... 212 

1951- ^2 .... 24 ^^ 

1952- 53 .... 2X2 

1953 - 54 .... ! 5 '’ 

J954.55 ... i-t 

I 95<;-56 .... I"" 

1956- 57 ' 4 ^ 

1957- 58 168 

195S-59 179 

19S9-60 ... 172 

19^61 .... 253 

1961-62 .... 34 ”’ 

1^2-63 3 i~ 

1963-64 .... ’0- 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,060 

t 07 

350 

1.063 

162 

272 

970 

146 

312 

9-2 

156 

310 

815 

122 

298 

67 - 

149 

297 

428 

160 

208 

540 

162 

284 

602 

164 

302 

"O" 

162 

285 

78 - 

171 

327 

8I5 

166 

^51 

8-2 

*73 

359 

744 

208 

484 

845 

205 

43 * 


Rs. 

R^. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,361 

2,092 

879 

553 

1.858 

1,000 

726 

888 

T ,333 

574 

816 

897 

1,291 

1 , 07 "’ 

923 

9*3 

1,192 

833 

1,037 

814 

1,260 



i »384 

1,205 

1,216 

*,.*> 9 * 

i» 3.30 

* ,203 

1,248 

1,570 

1,696 

1,241 

1,342 

1,671 

1,603 

1 , 3*4 

*,725 

1,485 

1,543 

1,190 

1,973 

1,835 

1,616 

*,535 

2,033 

2,oo<; 

*,453 

2,359 

1,652 

2,281 

1,643 

*, 3*6 

1,693 

2,782 

1,497 

I ,*94 

2,155 

2,767 


rABM. 19 - 2 ". N’AGPUR UMVERSm- 
Yi C^}sf per Student in Undergraduate Institutions^ 1964-65 


Institution 


Cost per student 


1. College of Alts (Smt. Binzani M.M. College) . . . . 

2. College of Science fM.M. College of Science) .... 

3. Institute of Technolog\- (Laxminarayan Institute of Tcchnology)(a) 


Rs. 

4.33 

450 

,857 


4. College of Arts & Science (Hislop College\.;b'). 

5. College of Arts, Science Commerce (Dhanwatc National CoUege). 222 

The iMtituKte a verv- small enrolment for the meter’s degret. so that practically it may be treated as an under- 
graduate imtitution. 


(b) Thi. coUege has onlv one postgraduate department cSociology), the expenditure on has been deducted from 

the total ^Sc^e. It has been treated as an undcigraduatc mstinmon combuung arts and saence. 

"l Bdu.-^ 
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(b) Cost pn Studmt in Coikgn with Unitr^raimto and Ptntgradnatn 5«ctMrtf»i964<65 


Institution 


Cost per Student 


1. Collie of Commerce 

(G.S. College of Commerce and £conoinics> Nagpur) 

A. Undergraduate Section .... 

B. Postgraduate Section .... 

2. Collie of Agriculture 

(Government College of Agriculture, Nagpur) 

A. Undergraduate Section .... 

B. Postgraduate Section .... 


Rs. 


2S1 

360 


f73 

1^13 


Table 19.28. Osmania University 
Cost per Student in Collies (1963*64) 


College 


Cost per 
Student 


(A) University and Constituent Colleges Rs. 

r. University College of Science ........... 1,027 

2. University College of Arts & Commerce. 775 

3. Evening Collie, Secunderabad ........... 687 

4. Nizam College. 681 

5. Saifabad Science College. 637 

6. Women’s College. 612 

7. Arts & Science Collie, Secunderabad. 564 

8. City Science College 453 

9. Arts and Science College, Warangal. 404 

10. Hyderabad Evening Collate. 3*9 

(B) Private Colleges 

It. Sri Venkateswara .Arts & Science College, Palem. 757 

12. Hindi Mahavidyalaya, Hyderabad . 693 

13. Arts & Science College, Jadcherla. 675 

14. Urdu Arts College. 659 

15. Anwar-U-loom College, Hyderabad. 497 

16. Badruka College of Commerce (Day). 444 

17. VanithafMahavidyalaya, Hyderabad. 443 

18. .Arts & Science College, Godwal 440 

19. R.B.V.R.R, Women’s College. 382 

20. Nanakram3Bhag%vandas Science College. 377 

21 Vivck Vardhani College (Day). 364 

22. Mumtaz College. 358 

23. St. Frands Collie, Secunderabad. 337 

24. New Science College, Hyderabad. 284 

25. Badruka College (Evening) 221 

26. Vivek Vardhani Collie (Evening). 2I2 

(C> Government Colleges 

27. Govenunent Arts & Science College, Adilabad. 

28. Govenunent Nagarjuna College, Nalgonda. 

29. Government Arts & Sdence College, Siddipet. ^.^g 

30. Government Giriraf College, Nizamabad. 


31. S.R. St B.G. N.R. Government Arts College, Khamnum 

32. S.R. Government Coll«^e, Karimnagar 
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Table 19.29; Poona University 

Cost per Student in XJndergradMate Courses 



Pre- 

3-year 

4-ycaf^ 


College 

Degree 

degree 

degree 




course 

course 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Arts 




i. 

Feigusson College, Poona. ... 

269 

342 

319 

2. 

Shn Shahu Mandir College, Poona. 

203 

256 

236 

3 - 

H.P.T.CoUege,Nasik. 


456 

409 

4 - 

R, B. Boncwue College, Shrirampur. 

454 

587 

538 


Science 




1. 

Fergusson College, Poona. 

352 

400 

380 

2. 

H. P. T. CoUcge, Nasik. 

44B 

521 

486 

3. 

R. B. Borawake College, Shrirampur. 

598 

814 

701 


Cofnmerce 




I. 

B. M. College of Commerce . 

24" 

224 

232 

2. 

B. Y. K. CoUcge of Commerce, Nasik. 

323 

309 

314 

3 - 

C. D. Jain College, Shrirampur. 

365 

532 

444 

4. 

Shri Sahau Mandir College, Poona. 

222 

285 

249 


Loto 




I. 

Law CoUcge, Poona. 


302 



Education 




1. 

Tilak CoUcge of Education ......... 


725 



Engineering 




]. 

CoUegc of Engineering, Po^ma. 


1^525 
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SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE V 

Table 19 30. CoNsoLroAXED Statemkmt showimq Anticipate) RsajiMRiNC Capital Expenditure on Education 

(1966—85) 







Expenditure on education 


Percentage to total of 

Year 







(Rs. in million) 




















Toul 

Recurring 

Capital 

Recurring 

Capital 










Expenditure Expenditure 







Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 ^66-67 






6,600 

5.909 

691 

89-5 

ID’S 

I')67-68 






*^,260 

6,543 

“17 

90* I 

9'9 

ig68-69 






7,986 

-.242 

-44 

90*7 

9*3 

j 969-70 






8,78*; 

S.01X 

'72 

91-2 

«'8 

1970-71 






1,664 

' .863 

801 

91*7 

8-3 

1971-72 






10,6x0 

9,799 

S31 

92*2 

7-8 

1972-73 






11.693 

10,830 

863 

92*6 

7-4 

1973-74 






12.862 

11,966 

890 

93-0 

7-0 

1974-75 






U.»48 

13,21s 

930 

934 

6*6 

I 975-:'6 






i ^,<:62 

14,596 

966 

93-8 

6*2 

1976--7 






I 7 ,us 

16,014 

1,104 

93-6 

6-4 

197':-7S 






18,830 

17,568 

r.262 

93-3 

6*7' 

197^-79 






20,-rx 

19,2 ■:’i 

1,442 

93'0 

“•0 

1979-80 






22,784 

21,136 

1.648 

92’8 

7-2 

1982-81 






. . 25,062 

23.178 

J,8S4 

92-5 

7* s 

19S1-82 






2 *’,568 

35,415 

2,153 

02’2 

•*•8 

1982-83 






30,325 

27,864 

2.461 

91'9 

S* 1 

1983-84 






33/358 

30,545 

2,813 

91*6 

8-4 

I ^84-85 






36,694 

33,479 

3,215 

91-2 

s-s 

1985-80 






40.3<’4 

36.682 

3,682 

90-9 

9*1 

Total 






378.006 

348,131 

29,875 

92-1 

7-9 


X.B. The capital expenditure is comparativclv restricted in the ftr't decade because ot the need to upgrade salan.Ns 
of teachers and to provide adequate svhoiarsitips. 
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MINUTE, . SUPPLEMENTATION 

by Shri R. A. Gopalaswami, Member, Education Commission 


The object of this minute is to submit 
the accompanying report, bearing the title 
“Manpower-Planned Development And Re¬ 
form Of Higher Education’* for considera¬ 
tion by the Government of India and all 
the State Governments in India. 


the organization and methods of higher 
educational institutions and higher educa¬ 
tional administration, so as to meet the re¬ 
quirements of “manpower-planned” deve¬ 
lopment of higher education with the maxi¬ 
mum practical efficiency. 


2. When I began this work, I had intended 
to prepare a perspective plan-frame for the 
entire National ^ucational System, in all 
its levels, and relate it to a forecast of 
growth of the National Economy. This re¬ 
lationship was intended to be worked cut 
in two aspects, one in relation to the grow¬ 
ing requirements of educated manpower 
which would be rendered necessary by eco¬ 
nomic growth; and the other in relation to 
growth in the allocation of resources for the 
National Educational System which would 
be rendered possible by economic growth. 
When this ambitious project was half-way 
through, I fell ill; and the work w^as at first 
interrupted and subsequently delayed 
Eventually. I limited the scope of the pro¬ 
ject to higher education and completed a 
report and presented it for consideration by 
my colleagues of the Commission. This was 
in the middle of April this year. By that 
time it had become too late. I had missed 
my chance—such as it might have been—of 
establishing a meeting of minds and co¬ 
ordinating conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions. 

3. The process of development of higher 
education may be described as being “man¬ 
power-planned” when it includes the follow¬ 
ing as one of its major objectives: The pro¬ 
ductive capacity of higher educational insti¬ 
tutions (assessed in terms of the annual 
outturn of higher educated manpower 
cohorts) should be increased from year to 
year at such a rate that the annual outturn 
matches (in number of cohorts, as well as 
their composition bv classification of higher 
educational attainment) the parallel growth 
of annual demand of the developing national 
economy for higher educated manpower 
cohorts required for first employment. 

4. The process of reform of higher edu¬ 
cation may be described as being 
power-planned’*, when such reform is oe- 
signed to bring about a planned adaptation 
of higher-educationsl curricula as well as 


5. I am not qualified by experience to 
deal with syllabuses, teaching methods and 
such other matters as may be described as 
the ‘'technology” of higher education. My 
report is, accordingly, limited to those con¬ 
siderations of public policy relating to 
manpower-planned development and reform 
of higher education (as defined above) and 
connected questions of administrative orga¬ 
nization on which decisions will have to be 
taken by Government. 

There is also one further limitation. It 
is necessary for some purposes that the 
time-horizon of a perspective plan should 
lie beyond two decades. These are mainly 
educative purposes. The interval is too 
long, however, for operational decisions to 
be taken by Grovernments in the next few 
years. As my report is related to such 
decisions only, my time-horizon is nearer. 
It lies around 197^7il the final year of the 
Fifth Plan Period. 

6. The scope of this report presents a 
special difficulty. It is not limited to higher 
educational institutions and higher educa¬ 
tional administration. I have to deal also 
with the enterprises and institutions in 
which higher educated persons are employ¬ 
ed, including the occupations in which they 
are self-employed. Tliis would not have 
mattered so much if there were an official 
or otherwise generally accepted system of 
correlation of educational planning and 
manpower-planning. Unfortunately there 
is, as yet, no such system. It was necessary 
for me, at least partially, to develop the 
conceptual framework of such a system, 

7. The foregoing remark is apt to be con¬ 
strued as a reflection on our administrative 
organization, which it is not. I hasten, there¬ 
fore. to add that there is, as yet, no such 
system in the United States of America or 
the United Kingdom either. It is well 
known that our effort to realize a planned 
economv within the framew^ork of $ free, 
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democratic and quasi-federal policy is a 
pioneering venture. It is wholly unprece¬ 
dented in history. In every aspect oi this 
effort we come up against the difficulty that 
there is no ready-made model to follow'. 
We are obliged to our own way by 
trial and error. 

8. We have made not only a good begin- 
nmg but also achieved rapid progress in 
“manpower-planned” development of one 
particular branch of higher education, viz., 
engineering education. As a result, we do 
possess a valuable fund of ‘trial-and-error 
experience’ on which to draw. This expe¬ 
rience has been intensively studied in the 
Institute of Applied Manpower Research. 
The nature and results of these studies 
have already been made public in three 
reports issued by the Institute. I have 
made use of these results and endeavoured 
to adapt and extend them to the entire area 
of higher education. Some special studies 
were necessary in order to effect such adap¬ 
tation and extension. They were also car¬ 
ried out in the Institute. 

9. Engineering education is one branch 
of higher education where it is indubitable 
that the planned rate of growth has to be 
the fastest. Even in respect of this branch, 
the studies made in the Institute have led 
to the conclusion that the present tendency 
to go on accelerating the rate of growth 
is mistaken and should be corrected. There 
are two kinds of manpower shortages. One 
is quantitative and the other is qualitative. 
The conclusion is that the problem of 
quantitative shortage of engineering rr.an- 
pow^er is ceasing to exist. The time has 
arrived when the rate of growth of institu¬ 
tional capacity has to be moderated, 
instead of being further accelerated. A 
change of tempo is needed also in order 
efficiently to plan and implement these 
reforms which are necessary for solving the 
problem of qualitative shortage which has 
now come to the forefront. 

10. While the foregoing appreciation of 
the situation is not yet generally accepted 
in respect of engineering education, it is 
likely that there would be a larger measure 
of agreement on a similar appreciation 
about higher education as a whole, pjfid 
more particularly about arts e<tocation. The 
report deals fully wdth this wnder questicai 
and gives reasons for believing that our 
current rate of accelerating growth of 
higher education (taken as a whole, inclu- 
i^ve of all branches) is outrunning the 


growing capacity of our National Economy 
to employ the growing numbers of higher 
educated manpower efficiently. It is also 
outrunning the growing capacity to allocate 
the resources needed for maintaining and 
raising the quality and utility of higher 
education. 

11. We are, in fact, going through a pro¬ 
cess of educational inflation which requires 
to be brought under control for much the 
same reasons as the other and more familiar 
processes of inflation in the National Eco¬ 
nomy. 

To this end it is necessary to fix (not a 
target but) a ceiling for the overall rate 
of grow^th of higher education including nil 
its branches. The report oroceeds on the 
basis that a decision of this kind must be 
taken as the starting point for subsequent 
determination of appropriately different 
and consequently unequal rates of giowth 
for different branches of higher education, 
so as to correlate such uneoual rales to the 
unequal rates of growth of different occu¬ 
pational groups of higher educated man¬ 
power w'hich will be dictated bv the chang¬ 
ing pattern of employment in the National 
Economy. 

12. There is. as earlier noted, no generally 
accepted system of correlation of educa¬ 
tional olanning and manpower planning. 
It is widely assumed by many who sense 
the need for a system in a vague way. that 
it is some kind of a nund^er-game to be 
played by expert statisticians who have 
soecialized in that subject. This assump¬ 
tion is wide of the mark. Planning decisions 
relating to education and manpower (like 
all other planning decisions) are, no doubt, 
reached in the light of statistical data. But 
the decisions are not mere statistical com¬ 
putations: thev are administrative judg¬ 
ments. This is so for tw'o reasons. First 
our statistics are incomplete and defective 
for purposes of forecasting the future: and 
it will take time to improx'e them. Even 
if they are improved and the techniques 
are further elaborated, we cannot attain 
predictive finality. Secondly, we need to 
forecast the future, not in order to realise 
the future exactly as predicted, but to 
modify it to the extent practicable so as to 
attain policy objectives. 

What is important, therefore, is not so 
much the improvement of statistics and re¬ 
search (needed though that is) but the im¬ 
provement of administrative organizatlmis 
which are responsible for programme- 
planning and programme-implementation. 
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They should be rendered increasingly com¬ 
petent to use available data, such as they 
are, and yet make increasingly better ad¬ 
ministrative Judgments. 

Stress is accordingly laid throu^out my 
report on the development of needed admi¬ 
nistrative machinery. 

13. The report is arranged as follows: 

There are only four main recommenda¬ 
tions. They are set out in the first chapter. 

The next five chapters are explanatory. 
Beginning with a formal explanation of new 
concepts and special terminology, the iOean- 
ing, purpose and implications of recommen¬ 
dations are made clear. An account is also 
included of the nature and results of special 
studies which were undertaken in order to 
link the results of previous studies about 
Engineering Manpower with present recom¬ 
mendations about Higher-Educated Man¬ 
power as a whole and the major occupa¬ 
tional groups thereof. 

The final chapter sets out a series of sub¬ 
sidiary recommendations about the division 
of executive responsibilitv between the 
Government of India and the State Govern¬ 
ments and the further development of ad¬ 
ministrative machinery. 

14. The four main recommendation.s may 
be very briefly restated here. 

First. The Government of India and all 
the State Governments should accept the 
premises and objectives of public policy 
underlying manpower-planned development 
and reform of higher education and formal¬ 
ly adopt an agreed statement of All-India 
Policy- 

Secondly. The objectives of All-India 
Policy as thus settled, should be quantified 
in a framework of targets and ceilings (re¬ 
ferred to in the report as the ‘Higher Edu¬ 
cational Perspective Plan-frame’). 

Thirdly. The responsibility for taking 
executive action at governmental level 
which will accrue as a result of adoption of 
the higher educational perspective plan- 
frame should be clearly defined and distri¬ 
buted. What the Government of India 
should do and what each State Government 
should do should be agreed upon. 


Fourthly. The foregoing agreements 
should be placed before and accepted by 
Parliament and State Legislatures. Such 
acceptance should take the form of enact¬ 
ment of such legislation as may be needed 
in order to provide a firm statutory basis for 
implementation of the agreements. 

15. What is described as the draft of a 
Higher Educational Perspective Plan-frame 
has been offered in the annexure to the first 
chapter of the report. Strictly speaking, it 
should have been referred to as the “nuc¬ 
leus of a draft”. Before it can become ope¬ 
rational. it v/ill require to be not merely 
finalized but also amplified. 

It is repeatedly emphasized in the report 
that the figures representing targets and 
ceilings (referred to as “control figures”) 
which are specified in the draft are not in¬ 
tended to be and should not be regarded as 
unarguable results of exact statistical com¬ 
putations. They represent judgments, 
which I believe to be good ones. The Gov¬ 
ernments may accept my general apprecia¬ 
tion of the situation and yet adopt different 
figures. The essential purpose of the draft 
(accompanied as it is by detailed exposition 
of the process by which the figures were 
arrived at) is to carry conviction that an 
exercise of the nature recommended is both 
necessary and practicable and should, there¬ 
fore. be undertaken. 

16. In concluding this minute, I wish to 
place on record my appreciation of the earn¬ 
est and painstaking manner in which a 
number of relevant studies were carried out 
bv various officers of the Institute of 
Applied Manpower and Research. Much of 
the data used in the accompanying report 
are based on careful studies made bv Shri 
H. N. Pandit and Shri Q. U. Khan. I have 
benefited by advice and assistance which I 
received from Shri A. K. Das Gupta, Shri 
K. N. Sundaram and Dr. S. P. Agarwal. 


R, A. Gopalaswami, 

New Delhi, Member, 

29 June, 1966. Education Commission 
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Manpower-planned development and reform of higher 

EDUCATION 

CKAFTEB 1 . STATEMENT OF FOUR SPEClFiC BECCMfMENDATlONS 

L All-India Poucy op Manpower-Planned Development and Reform of 

Higher Education 


There is need for ensuring that further 
development of higher education in India is 
plann^ ^ as to fulfil the following con¬ 
ditions: 

First. The annual requirements of the 
country in respect of additions to the nation¬ 
al stock of higher educated manpower 
should be assessed in advance with as much 
precision and firmness as may be found to 
be practicable. Arrangements should be 
made to secure that the assessed require¬ 
ments are adequately met by the annual 
supply of higher educated manpower co¬ 
horts made available by all the higher edu¬ 
cational institutions in the country. 

Secondly. Arrangements should be made 
to ensure that higher educated manpower 
cohorts will not remain unemployed or 
wastefuliy under-employed. Employment 
should be made available as nearly as may 
be in those capacities in which they are able 
to make the best use of the educational pre¬ 
paration given to them. 

Thirdly. The courses of studies which 
are at present provided in higher educa¬ 
tional institutions should be reviewed in 
the light of the changes which are occur¬ 
ring in the pattern of employment of higher 
educated manpower cohorts. The structure 
and content of these courses of studies, as 
well as admission requireaients, should be 
reviewed and the entire system reformed 
so as to provide the best possible educa¬ 
tional preparation for the different occupa¬ 
tional groups of higher educated manpower. 

Fourthly. There is need for developing 
a new type of “promotional-extension” 
courses of studies for secondary educated 
persons who are already in employment 
and are found suitable for promotitm, so as 
to raise their educational level to parity witti 
that of Mgher educated manpower. Special 
arrangements necessary for this purpose 
should be devised and developed. 


Fifthly. During the last decade, the 
demand for higher educated manpower co¬ 
horts has been increasing from year to year 
at a faster rate than ever before. At the 
same time, however, the annual out-turn of 
higher educated manpower cohorts from 
all the higher educational institutions of the 
country has been growing even faster than 
the demand. As a result, the difficulty of 
securing higher educated employment has 
been increasing; and the numbers of higher 
educated employment-seekers have grown 
excessively in different parts of the country. 
As employment becomes more difficult to 
secure, the pressure of demand for admis¬ 
sion to higher educational institutions be¬ 
comes intensified. Thus a process of “higher 
educational inflation” has been building up. 
This is likely to get worse and worse be¬ 
cause “secondary educational inflation” has 
also been building up at the same time. It 
is now necessary to bring this inflations^ 
pressure under control, without any avoid¬ 
able delay. In order to secure this result, 
it is essential that a system of effective gov¬ 
ernment control over the increase in the 
number of seats for enrolment of students 
in all higher educational institutions should 
be organised. the basis of such con¬ 

trol, it is further necessary to institute a 
system of competitive entrance requirements 
for all higher educational institutions, simi¬ 
lar to the system developed in recent years 
for engineering educational institutions. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the 
Government of India and all the State Gov¬ 
ernments should agree upon and adopt a 
statement of All-India Policy on “manpower- 
planned development and reform of higher 
education”, embodying the foregoing consi¬ 
derations. 

II. Higher Educational Perspective Plan 
Frame 

After achieving agreement on All-India 
policy, there would be need for a common 
All-India basis for organising “Manpower- 
Planned Development and Reform of Higher 
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Educaticm” in accordance with such policy. 
To this end, it is necessary that the Guvem- 
ment of India and all the State Governments 
should jointly agree upon and adc^ a 
“Higher Educational Perspective Plan- 
Frame”. Programsnasi trf devei^iient and 
reform, to be planned and implemented by 
many different authorities, i^ould be main¬ 
tained in coordination with one anofeer by 
the common requirements of conformity to 
the Higher Educational Perspective Plan- 
FKune. A draft of such a j^an-frame has 
beoi prepared and is annexed to thio chap¬ 
ter. meaning, purpose, and Implica 
tions of the “Interim Target Year” as well 
as the “Ctmtrol Figures” which are specified 
in the draft Hi^er Educational Perspective 
Flan-Frame are explained in sub^queni 
chaplet of this report. 


it would become necessary to specify tha 
nature and extent of executive respoxxdbility 
to be severally undertaken by the Govern- 
mept Gf India and rtwh of the State Gov¬ 
ernments in respect of planning and imple¬ 
menting spertfic individual schemes of de¬ 
velopment and reform. Suggestions have 
been offered in the final chapter of this re¬ 
port about how such specification may be 
best effected. It is recommended that the 
Government of India and all the State Gov¬ 
ernments should jointly take these sapgss- 
tions into consid^ation; examine the im¬ 
plications thereof; and, in the light of the 
consensus reached on such examination, 
finalise, and settle a scheme of spedfication 
of executive responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of India and each of the State Govern¬ 
ments, 


It is recommended that the Government 
of India and all the State Governments 
should joints take the draft into considera¬ 
tion, examine the implications thereof, and 
in the Upht ojf the consensus reached on 
svah examination, finalise and settle the 
control figures and agree to adopt the higher 
educatwntd per^ctive plan-frame as the 
common All-India basis for formulation of 
programmes of development and reform. 

in. Scheme of Specification of Executive 
I teSPONSZBIlJTY OP THE GoVHWMENT OF 
India and Each of the State 
Governments 

After achieving a^ement on a conunon- 
All-lndia policy and a common AU-India 
basifi lor planning programme of develop¬ 
ment and reterm in pursuance of that policy, 

annbxure to 


IV. Statutory Basis for “Manpower-Plan¬ 
ned Development and Reform of Higher 
Education” 

The reforms proposed to fmrm part of the 
new All-India policy will require legislative 
sanction. It will also be necessary, in order to 
assure stability and continuity of purpose, 
to provide a statutory basi£ for the agreed 
scheme of specification of executive respon¬ 
sibility and the administrative machinery 
required for giving effect to the scheme. 
For these reasons it is recommended that ap¬ 
propriate Acts of Parliament and State 
Le^laiures should be enacted, so as to 
provide the statutory basis required for man¬ 
power-planned development and reform of 
higher education in India up to the Interim 
Target Year. 

CHAPTER I 


(DRAFT; HIGHER EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE PLAN-FRAME 

PART I. GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL STOCK OP HIGHER EDUCATED MANPOWER 

AND MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS THEREOF 

Perspc«ivc Planning Items 

Computed Control Figures 
Actuals for fnterim 

(if 6 o- 6 i ) Target Y«ar 


Total 

i,43A*ooo 

4,/OOOfiOO 

L Itadopel Stock of . . . 

. INDUSTRIAL Employmett 

191,000 

1,100^000 

Higher Rdacitted Manpower. 

. . SERVICE Employment 

1,004,000 

2,200,000 

FARM-HOME Employmest 
BMPLOYM3SNT SHSKEltS 

142,000 

400,000 



300,1000 

IL higher Rdemd Manpower Groups 

. I, Higher EifaiCBted Teatn^ Mux- 
power. 

222,000 

9 oofiOo 


II. Engineering Manpover 

133,000 

750sW 


III. Sdratific and Twhuial Mmpowtr 

181,000 

630^ 


(Other Aan X nod ID 

IV. Public Adsninistrative and Cor- 

266,000 

500,000 

WgtM Bduemd MaiH>ow«r 

porate Managorial Manpower 
(other than I to llf) 

(other than I to IV) 

630^ 



National Smex Total 

lASSfioo 

4fiOfiOO 
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(DRAFT) HIGHER EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE PLAN-FRAME 

PART II. GROWTH OF ANNUAL OUT-TURN OF HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
COHORTS (BY TYPES AND LEVELS) 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Penpaotive PfaminE Items Computed Actuals Computed Actuals (]!ontrol Fis^ores 

*956-57 1961-62 InterimTarget Year 


National Regional Total National Regional Total National Rcgtonal Total 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

HIGHER EDUCATED MANPOWER 
COHORTS .... 

48-7 

44-0 

92-7 

81-4 

69-1 

150-5 

150-0 

175-0 

325 .D 

Addidtmat Higher Bducsftional Cohorts 
re.<ntolled in Highor Education 

35*0 

35*0 


6o*o 

60‘0 

75*0 

75-0 

HioHBit Bougational Cohorts 

487 

79-0 

127-7 

81 -4 

129-1 

210-5 

150-0 

250-0 

400-0 

Sefetttific and Tech- Academic-Pedago- ,, 
nloal Educe- gical Science j^u- 

ttMtal cation. 

7*4 

17-0 

24-4 

121 

29*2 

41-3- 

50-0 

30-0 

80-00 

(Shorts 

Engineering Education 

4*8 

5-0 

9*8 

9*5 

10-9 

19*9 

30-0 

50-0 

8o<*o 

Specialised Scienti- 
fo and Technical 
^ucation (other than 
Engineering Educatmn) 5-5 

2*2 

7.7 

8-5 

4*9 

13-4 

20-0 

20-0 

40-0 

Total 

17-7 

24-2 

41*9 

30-1 

44*5 

74*6 

8o*o 

120-0 

200-.0 

Arts Educational Academic-Pedagogi- 

Cohotxs cal Arts Educa- 

cation 

23*6 

44*5 

68-1 

41-6 

69*3 

II0-9 

50-0 

100-0 

150-0 

Commercial, Legal, 
Administrative and 
other specialised 
Arts Education 

7-4 

10-3 

17*7 

9.7 

15-3 

25-0 

20’O 

30-0 

50-0 

Total 

31-0 

54-8 

85*8 

51*3 

84*6 

135*9 

70*0 

130*0 200*0 


(DRAFT) HIGHER EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE PLAN-FRAME 
PART HI GROWTH OF PUPIL-ENROLMENT AND TEACHER EMPLOYMENT IN HIGfHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND FINANCIAL PROVISION FOR DIRECT 
EXPENDITURE THEREON 


Computed Actuals Computed Control 

Perspective Planning Items *956-57 Actuals Figures 

1961-62 Interim 

Target Year 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 

1. Cohort Out-turn (in thousands) .... 

11. Pupil Enrolment (in thousands) 

IIL Pupil-Tcachicr Ratio. 

IV, Teacher-Bmploymem (in thousands) - 

V. Funds for Direct Batpenditure for Teachers (Rs. at 
constant 19^61 prices) 

VL Fuada Jtot Disect Bipenthturc (in ccores of rupees) 
(at conatant 1960-61 prices) 


4 


National 

48*7 

81'4 

iso-o 

Regional 

79*0 

129-1 

250-0 

Total 

127-7 

210-5 

400*0 

National 

116 

205 

750 

Regional 

448 

686 

1000 

Total 

564 

891 

1750 

Natioanl 

II 

10 

10 

Regional 

*9 

17 

15 

Total 

17 

15 

12 

National 

II 

20 

75 

Regnal 

23 

40 

66 

Total 

34 

60 

141 

N: ional 

9*862 

11,682 

12,000 

Regional 

7»465 

7*757 

9/300 

Total 

8,231 

9,048 

10,640 

National 

IX 

23 

90 

Regional 

17 

31 

60 

Total 

28 

54 

150 









CBAPT^ n, DmtODUCTOBT EXPLANATION 


Section I Definition of Higher Education 

^ 1. There is a twilight zone within which 
‘secondary education’ ends and ‘higher 
education’ begins. It is necessary that this 
zone should be lighted up and a clear divid¬ 
ing line drawn between secondary educa¬ 
tion and higher education. This is necessary 
because we are dealing with estimates for 
large numbers of pupUs and teachers and 
expenditure of large amounts of public 
funds and there should be no misunder¬ 
standing about what we are dealing with. 

2. To begin with, what is education? Foi 
the purpose of this report, ‘education* 
means an aggregate of curricula provided 
in educational institutions. Educational 
institutions are known by different names. 
We treat every institution of which parti¬ 
culars are included in the annual statistical 
returns of the Ministry of Education of the 
Government of India as the educational in¬ 
stitution with which we are concerned. 
Every curriculum is a planned programme 
of study and/or training. “Aether it is 
study or whether it is training, in either 
case it is ‘education’ (by defim tion) so long 
as it is provided in an educational institu¬ 
tion as defined. There are programmes of 
study and training, outside educational in¬ 
stitutions. Such progrsonmes are distin¬ 
guished from ‘education’ as ‘apprentice 
training’ or ‘in-service training’. 

3. All university degree courses, plainly 
form part of higher education, according to 
current usage. What about two types of 
courses provided in colleges which do not 
lead to the award of university degrees— 
the Pre-University course and the Inter¬ 
mediate course? Our answer is as follows: 

(a) The pre-university course is deem¬ 
ed to be part of secondary educa¬ 
tion and not part of higher educa¬ 
tion. 

(b) 'The intermediate course consists of 
programmes for two years. The 
first year programme (the junior 
intermediate course) is deemed to 
be part of secondary education and 
not part of higher education. The 


second year programme (senior in¬ 
termediate course) is deemed to be 
part of higher education. 


4. At this point, we propose to make an 
innovation. There is not merely a twilight 
zone of college education, but a 2 K>ne not 
clearly defined which is at present called 
‘Vocational and Technical Education- 
School Level*. This has to be divided into 
three parts, one to be included in higher 
education, another to be included in secon¬ 
dary education and a third to be included 
in elementary education. We are concerned 
here only with identifying and defining that 
part, which is to be included in higher edu¬ 
cation and giving it a distinctive name. An 
outstanding instance of the higher types of 
curricula which we have in mind is the 
three-year-programme of technical educa¬ 
tion in polytechnics (conforming to curri¬ 
cular specifications drawn up by the All- 
India Council of Technical Education), 
which leads to the award of diplomas by 
Regional Boards of Technical Education. 
There is need for developing varied courses 
of this type and emphasising their import¬ 
ance and distinctive rolo in manpower- 
planned development and reform of higher 
education. Let us refer to such courses as 
‘Sub-professional courses’. 

5. We define ‘Sub-professional courses’ 
by the following characteristic features. 

(a) Admission to such courses should 
be selectively limited to persons who 
have successfully completed what 
is called the ‘high stage’ of general 
school education (or its equivalent, 
penultimate year programme of 
what is called the ‘higher secon¬ 
dary stage’). 

(b) The course should require, for its 
completion not less than three 
years of institutional education 
after the completion of the *high 
stage’ of general school education 
or its equivalent. 

(c) The course should conform to pres¬ 
cribed All-India specifieatton it 
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should lead to awards such as dip¬ 
lomas»made by competent edudi- 
tional authorities. 

6. We may now define %i0ier education* 
for the purpose of this report as compri^g: 

(a) all university degree curricula; 

(b) all sub-professional curricula lead¬ 
ing to diploma; and 

(c) the senior intermediate course. 

Section 2 . Levels, Sub-^^vels, Types and 

Detailed Classification of Hickier ii)u- 
CATioNAL Curricula and Awards 

7. *I^her Education*, as we have defined 
it, will not be accepted or recognised as 
higher e<bication in the U.!lA., the U.SJ5.fi., 
the U-K., France, Japan or any other edu¬ 
cationally developed country cl the world. 
This is so. not merely because w^e have in¬ 
cluded sub-professional diploma courses in 
the definition, but also and mainly because 
the cumcular specifications of many of our 
university degrees fall short of the minimum 
requirements of university education (or 
otl^r education recognised as higher educa¬ 
tion) in these countries. 

B, The foregoing statement applies to the 
B.A./BiSc./B.Com.. degrees, which account 
for a large proportion of the annual out-turn 
of our universities. We cannot, very well, 
cease to recognise these degrees as ‘higher 
education*. But we ought to focus attention 
on the distioctioti between those imiversity 
degree courses vdiich ace recognisable as 
'higher educatwn’ in the developed count¬ 
ries of the world and thoee which are not. 
We shall refer to the fonoer as ‘National 
Hi^^r Education’; and, to the latter, as 
‘Regional Hi^er Education*. 


9. These are the two main ‘levels’ of 
higher education. Within *^Regional Higher 
Education’ there are two sub-levels of 
which one is represented by University 
Deiscee Courses and the other by Sub-pip- 
diploma^urses. Similarly, wi%in 
‘National Hi^er Education’ we 
guish two sub-levels, one represent^ by ad¬ 
vanced’ courses and the other by ordinary 
courses. 


10. Our M.A./lilSc./M:Com., degiw, as 
wall as our degrees in engineering md me- 
dieine dearly Qualify for '®cIusion m Na¬ 
tional iUidier Educa^on’. Our B.AVB-ScjV 
' ^laualified and 


B.Com., decrees are 
must Included in •Eegional ffigher »W- 
cation*. There is, again, a twflight zone bet- 
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ween the two levels of higher education, 
which we shall deal with as below: 

(a) Ai^ university degree course which 
can be completed after not more 
than four years of institutional edu¬ 
cation following the completion of 
the high stage or its equivalent in 
general school education is to be 
clarified as ‘Regional Higher Edu¬ 
cation’, along with sub-professional 
diploma courses and the S^ior In¬ 
termediate Course. 

(b) All other university degree courses 
are to be classified as ‘National 
Higher Education*. 

Existing higher educational curricula and 
awards will be classified on this basis. It 
wiU be recognised that the ‘ordi¬ 
nary* courses of national higher education, 
(as now defined) may, initially include 
courses which are not up to minimum stan¬ 
dards of higher education in the developed 
countries. The intention is that such cases 
riiould be identified, reviewed and revised 
with reference to actual requirements for 
purposes of employment. They should have 
their standards raised up to the intema- 
tibnally accepted level, if that is really nc- 
cessary for purposes of employment. Other- 
toise, their duration should he shortened, 
and the contents adapted to actual meds. In 
either event, these borderline courses will 
get properly classified as National Higher 
Ek^cation or Regional Higher Education, 
with reference to the criterion of interna¬ 
tional comparability of standards. 


11. The Central Statistical Organisation of 
tbe Gk>vemment of India and the Directorate 
Gfeneral of Employment and Training in the 
Ministry of Labour have in recent years de¬ 
veloped appropriate All-India schemes of 
(dassification by ‘industry* as well as by 
‘occupation*. T^ese important schemes are 
essential planning tools; and they have be¬ 
gun to come into practical use as such. It is 
essential that the tool kit should be added 
to. These two schemes of classification 
should be supplemented by an approved 
AU-India scheme of classiiication of ‘Higher 
Educational AuHirds\ All that is required 
for tile purpose is that the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation riiould maintain a classified schedule 
oi aH university degrees and oth^approv- 
ed higher educational awards. The num¬ 
bers used to designate the place of 
particular higher educational award m me 
classified schedule would also serve ^ 
edde-number identifying that award. Peno- 
dScal employment returns secured from 
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establishments in the private sector and 
public sector should provide for the classi¬ 
fication of higher educated manpower by 
the code-numbers identifying the higher 
educational awards held by them. 

12. In this report, we have proposed the 
beginning of such an All-India scheme of 
classification of higher educational awards; 
first by the demarcation of the two levels 
already proposed and then by the specifica¬ 
tion of the ‘-five types” of higher education 
referred to in Part H of the Higher Educa¬ 
tional Perspective Plan-Frame annexed to 
Chapter I, These five types include three 
types of “Scientific and Technical Educa¬ 
tion” and two types of “Arts Education”. 
They also include two types of “academic- 
pedagogical” education and three types of 
“specialised” higher education. The names 
indicate which among all the higher educa¬ 
tional awards are to be included under each 
of the five types. The two levels and five 
types will yield ten major heads of classi¬ 
fication which can form the first digit of the 
code-number identifying every higher edu¬ 
cational award. Each major head of cl^i- 
fication should be divided and sub-divid^ 
into sub-heads, minor heads and detailed 
heads, in the manner familiarised by the 
authorities who deal with the budgeting 
and accounting of public funds. The pro- 
■Dosed scheme of detaiIcKi classification of 
higher educated manpower will then serve 
as the starting point of systematic budget¬ 
ing and accounting of higher educated 
manpower. 

SrCTTON 3. Definition of “M^N"O^VFn”, 

“Cohorts” atw the Concept of 

P0WER-^..4NNED DEVELOPMENT AND RE¬ 
FORM”. 

13. The word “manpower” may be used 
ir an abstract sense to refer generally to 
the human capacity to perform useful work 
of any kind. More commonly, however the 
word is used as a collective name for an 
aggregate of human beings who possess such 
capacity. 

It is castomary to use the word “man¬ 
power” as meaning the same thing as the 
“labour force”. This practice causes no 
difficulty in industrially developed countries.^ 
wherefrom the concept of “labour force’ 
has emerged. In the conditions of our 
country it is convenient to use the word 
manpower to mean not only the labour force 
but also housewives This is so because 
exoerience has shown that it is verv diffi¬ 
cult to draw the line which separates those 
rural housewives who “participate” in the 


“labour force” from others who do not. 
Statistics of the labour force and the deriva¬ 
tion of the so-cailed participation rates, 
which are based on such a dividing line are 
apt to prove misleading. Manpower infor¬ 
mation becomes much more intelligible and 
easily usable when housewives ore included. 


For purposes of statistical calculation, 
working age limits have to be specified. In 
this report, accordingly, we proceed on the 
-oilowing definition of manpower, as com¬ 
prising all persons aged 16 to 59, with the 
exception of such of them as are enrolled 
as pupils in educational institutions. 


14. Though this report is limited in its 
scope to higher education and higher edu¬ 
cated manpower, it has been found necessary 
to refer frequently to seNiondary education 
and secondary educated manpower. Hence 
the following definitions: 


(i) A “higher educated person” is any 
person who holds a higher educa¬ 
tional award. A “secondary edu¬ 
cated person” is any person (not 
being a higher educated person) 
who has successfully completed 
either the high stage or the higher 
secondary stage of general school 
education. An “educationally clas¬ 
sified person” means either a higher 
educated person or a secondary 
educated person. 


(ii) Higher educated manpower means 
an aggregate of higher educated ar¬ 
sons from which persons enrolled 
as pupils in educational institutions 
and persons aged 60 and above have 
been excluded. The expressions 
“Secondary Educated Manpower’ 
and “Educationally Classified Man¬ 
power” refer to similar aggregates 
of secondary educated persons and 
educationally classified persons, 
subject to similar exclusions. 


15 All persons who secure any higher 
educational award in any particular year 
are refemed to as “highjer educational 
cohorts of that year. 


Among the higher educational cohorts of 
any year there are some who are re-enrolled 
in other courses of studies in higher edu¬ 
cation. They do not leave the educational 
institutions. These higher educated pe^ns 
who- leave higher educational institution 
m any oarticular year are referred to as 
“higher “ educated manpower cohorts oi 
that year. 
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16. For purposes of organising nianpower- 
planned development of higher education 
we have, first of all, to plan the growth of 
the ‘‘irtock” of higher educated manpower. 
Ihe annual additions which are needed to 
enable the planned growth of stock to take 
place will be the demand for higher educa¬ 
ted man-power cohorts. It is therefore very 
important that the distinction between the 
“cohort” and the “stock” should be clearly 
borne in mind. 


17. The distinction between the “higher 
educational cohort” and the “'higher educa¬ 
ted manpower cohort” as just now defined, 
has also got to be borne in mind in passing 
over from manpower planning to educational 
planning. 


The “Higher Educational Cohorts” repre¬ 
sent w'hat may be regarded as the “^oss 
out-turn” of the organised system of higher 
education in the country. The “Higher 
Educated Manpower Cohorts ’ represent 
what may be regarded as the “Net Out-turn” 
of the system. 


18. Manpower-Planned Development of 
Higher Education is the process by wluch 
the productive capacity of higher education¬ 
al institutions (assessed in terms of numbers 
of higher educated manpower .ohorts of 
different levels, sub-levels, types and other 
detailed classification) is developed 
year to year so as to keep pace w’lih the rate 
of growth of demand for such manpower 
cohorts for first employment in the entire 
national economy. (It may oe observed, 
in passing, that the national educational 
system forms one of the major .sources of 
demand for higher educated manpower 
cohorts, besides being the only source ot 
supply of such cohorts). 

Manpower-Planned reform of higher edu¬ 
cation consists in the planned adaptation of 
the organization, administration, manage¬ 
ment and operation of higher educationa. 
institutions to the foregoing process of deve¬ 
lopment. 


Section 4 . The CoNCEaprs of “Final Target 

Year” the “Interim Target Year and 

“Control Figures” 

19. Reference was made in Chaptei I to the 
“Interim Target Ye^'. By 
there must be a 

though this is not paH of Ed 

cational Perspective does 

a draft has been put forward. What does 

this mean? We have 

cession of five year plans, completed three 


of them, and propose to continue the series 
until the national economy attains suffidient 
maturity to be compared with the economy 
of the industrially developed countries of 
the world. The attainment of the stage^bf 
development can be defined by several 
characteristics. One of them with which we 
are directly concerned, is that the national 
educational system should be so developed 
ihat our children will enjoy the same edu¬ 
cational opportunities as other countries do 
today. When will that be? Whenever it 
may be, the year in which that is expected 
to happen is our “Final Target Year”. 


20. It is easily demonstrable (and it has 
been demonstrated) that the development 
of the national educational system up to the 
stage thus defined cannot be completed 
within the Fourth, Fifth or Sixth Plan 
Periods. It is possible to attain that stage 
in some year during the Seventh Plan 
Period, provided one impoi lant pre¬ 
condition is fulfilled. The pre-condition is 
that the national birth-rate should have been 
reduced to parity with the present birth¬ 
rate of Japan and the Western European 
Countries at least a few years earlier. 


. 1. Why do we define the end-year of the 
tin.e-horizon of our Perspective Planning in 
this way rather than in the customary way 
of specifying a firm date, say, 1985-86? We 
prefer to do so because the customary pro¬ 
cedure usually ends in presenting a super¬ 
ficially attractive blue-print of fulfilment of 
our hopes, which does not, however, serve 
as a proper guide for necessary action. On 
the other hand, it reinforces the normal 
human tendency to gloss over the difficulties 
to be overcome and the efforts to be made 
before planned targets are attained. 


22. Whether the end-year of the Perspec¬ 
tive Plan is fixed or moveable, it is in either 
case too far away for the formulation of a 
Perspective Plan-Frame, which would serve 
as a guide for individual schemes during the 
next few years. For this purpose, we have 
to consider the first phase of the Perspective 
Plan as ending in a near enough date. To 
this end. calculations have been made with 
1975-76 as the end-year of the first phase. 
These calculations depend on certain assum¬ 
ptions (w^hich will be specified in the next 
chapter) about the rate at which the pro¬ 
duction of goods and services will giw m 
the national economy. The need for higher 
educated manpower will grow, as planned, 
only in so far as this as^umpPon ot 
economic growth is realised. Whether 01 
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not litis is realised depends in part on Ute 
extent to winch every one in the nation does 
his duty, and in part also on what oilier 
nations do. Recent experience is crucial]^ 
relevant 


23. It is, therefore, proposed in this repott 
to d^ne the Interim Target Year a$ that 
year in which the net domestic non-farm 
product rises above 17,000 crores of rupees 
at constant (1900-61) prices. The choice ot 
this particular figure is explained 4n tiie 
next chapter. We assume provisionally that 
the interim target year, as thus defined, will 
arrive in 1975-76. But we maike no firm pro¬ 
mises to any one that it will so arrive; as 
that, again, depends on the rate of growth 
of industrialisation. This, as recent evafids 
have shown, is subject to uncontrollable in- 
fiuenees. We can only do our best to deve¬ 
lop the ecomnny steadily from year to year. 
Doing that, we have to keep on verifyii^ 
whei^r the actual growth of the net 
domestic non-farm prc^uct tmrns out to be 
more or less rapid than was assumed. We 
should be ready to revise our assumption 
(if need be) and to accelerate or retera our 
schemes accordingly. It is, necessary to 


emphaaiae the condfUonal nature of iq^ecdAe 
figuBOa contained im the Perspective Plasn 
Frame, as a corrective to nonnal humaii 
tendoe^ to remember %Ubc 8 and forget 
conditiiins. 


24. Finally, a word about the use of the 
term “Control Figures**. The word “Target** 
suggests something which it wotdd be dSt- 
cult to attain but is, nevertheless, planned 
to be attained. Ihere is a further suggestion 
that it would be a meritorious thing to 
exc^d the target. This is true in reflect of 
ceiiain objectives, but not of others. In 
other cases, what we heed is a planned 
figure, which we have to restrain ourselves 
from exceeding. In planning tiie develop¬ 
ment of higher education, Ihe general prob¬ 
lem is not how to increase numbers but 
how to improve quality and utility; and 
how, to that end, actually to restrain the 
unduly rapid growth of numbers now occur¬ 
ring in many types of higher educaUon. 
Thus, we ne^ “ceilings** in some cases and 
“targets’* in others. We use the expression 
“Control figures” as the common designa¬ 
tion lor both targets and ceilings. 
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LESSONS FOR PLANNING 


SecnoN 1 . Preliminary Eemarks 
2S. Tile object of this chapter i& to ex{dm 
the meaning, purpose and im^ieations of 
the ‘oontrol figures' for planaed growth of 


the national stock of higher educated man¬ 
power between 1960-61 and the Interim Tar¬ 
get ^ear. These are reproduced in Table 
1 below: 


TABLE 1. GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL STOCK OF HIGHER BDUCATTSD MANPOWER 

(Numbers in lakhs) 

Employment Categories of 

C<xnpured 

Planned Growdi 0 

Higher Educated Manpovrer 

Actuals 

National Stodk of 

(1960-61) 

Higher Educated 
Manpower (Pro¬ 
posed) Cmkrol 
Figures Interim 
Target Year 

I 

2 

3 

Indusuial Etnplos'mcnt. 

I-9I 

11*00 

Secvicc EmpKtymeni ........ 

10*04 

22*00 

Total No><-Farm Ewn.oTMErrr 

11-95 

33-00 

Farm-Home Empioymv'nt . 

1*42 

4*00 

Eaaployment Seekers .. 

0*95 

3-00 

MA.NPot^'BR Stock Total *•.... 

14-32 

40*00 


26. The ‘employment categories’ referred 
to in the foregoing table are defined 
below: 

(a) ‘Tarm-Home Employment'’ means 
employment in farming, household 
industr}% and housewifery. ‘*Farm- 
ing” includes not only agriculture 
proper, but also animal hustKOidry, 
forestry, fishing and hunting, 

<b) “Industrial Employment” means 
employment (otherwise than 1:^ 
way of household industry) in the 
extraction of minerals; production 
of manufactured products; genera¬ 
tion and distribution of electricity; 
and construction of buildings, roads 
and other works. All employees of 
establishments in which such indus¬ 
tries are. carried on are includ^ in 
‘Industrial Employment’* irre^ 
pective of the occupational Gasi¬ 


fication of their work. It may be 
added that “indusrrial employment” 
as now defined does not include 
employment in what are sometimes 
referred to as “Service Industrie^ 
e.g., transportation and commtmi- 
cations. 

(c) “Service Employment” means any 
emjfioyment other than “Facm- 
home employment” or “indus^iiai 
emfployismnt”. It includes enqjftoy- 
ment m Government Administra¬ 
tion, Commerce, Traiu^rlatifiii, 
Communications, Education, Healdi, 
Welfare and other social, cultural 
and personnel services. 

(d) All pers<»is included in our defini¬ 
tion of manpower who are m>t 
engaged in any of the three f(«e- 
going categories of employing are 
referred to as “employment 
seeteers”. 
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27. In order to explain the rationable of 
the “control figures”, it is necessary to 
undertake a detailed study of the basic 
problem which the national educational 
system is facing today. This problem has 
l^n referred to already as “educati<maJ 
inflation''. Higher education has, of course, 
an intrinsic cultural value; people no doubt 
understand this but they take it for granted. 
The pupils who seek admission to higher 
educational institutions (and more especial¬ 
ly their parents) are much more interested 
in the pecuniary value of higher education. 
The demand admission to higher edu¬ 
cation is really a demand for what may be 
described as “higher educational employ¬ 
ment”. Similarly the demand for admi^ion 
to secondary education is a demand for 
those certificates which constitute the neces¬ 
sary qualification for admission to hi^er 
education as well as what may be described 
as “Secondary Educational Employment”. 

28. During the last fifteen years, the 
supply of higher educational employment as 
well as secondary educational employment 
has increased from year to year at a faster 
rate than ever before. But, at the same time 
demand has grown even faster. Seats in 
secondary schools and colleges have in¬ 
creased in number from year to year in 
response to this rapidly growing demand. 
The annual out-turn of educated manpower 
cohorts has grown faster than the supply of 
higher educational employment as well as 
secondary educational employment. 

29. When this happens, the chances of 
pupils who secure higher educational awards 
getting higher educational employment get 
diminished. In increasing numbers they 
have to be contented with secondary edu¬ 
cational employment. Normally this ought 
to have the effect of diminishing the 
pressure of demand for admission to higher 
education. But it does not have that dffect. 
It has, in fact, the contrary effect. For, the 
out-turn of secondary educational cohorts is 
growing even faster. These cohorts are 
looking forward to admissions to higher 
education as their first objective. They will 
settle down to secondary educational em¬ 
ployment only when admission is denied to 
them. Their eagerness to gain admission to 
higher education is intensified when they 
find that even secondary educational em¬ 
ployment becomes hard to get because of 
competition from higher educational cohorts. 
The inflationary spiral (so familiar in the 
market for essential commodities), thue 
extends to the educational field. 


30. Inflation is an insidious disease. When 
it starts, people like it> as it profits a gooa 
many people and seems to do little harm to 
others. It is only when inflationary pressure 
has established itself that its harmful 
features become clear. This is what has 
happened to the economy as a whole. It is 
only now realised that economic inflation 
has got to be at least contained (if not al¬ 
together overcme) if planned econconic 
development is to go forward without an 
economic breakdown. Similarly it is also 
necessary to contain the growth of edu¬ 
cational inflation, if manpower-planned 
development and reform of higher edu¬ 
cation is to have any chance of success. It 
is, in fact, necessary to avert a breakdown 
of the national educational system. 

The “Control figures” proposed in Table 1 
imply the acceptance by the responsible 
authorities of this appreciation of the 
present situation about educational infla¬ 
tion. 

31. The sections which follow are intend¬ 
ed to carry conviction about me correct¬ 
ness of this appreciation. We present a 
statistical study of the national stock of not 
only higher educated manpower but also 
secondaiy educated manpower. We fore¬ 
cast the future growth of this stock on the 
basis of present trends; and compare this 
growth vith the probable future growth of 
secondaiy educational employment and 
higher educational employment. This com¬ 
parison brings out clearly the future rate of 
growth of educated unemployment. It is 
then suggested that this anticipated growth 
must be prevented; and to that end “educa¬ 
tional inflation must be contained.” Sug¬ 
gestions are then offered about practicable 
measures which may be adopted in order to 
achieve such cwitainment. 

SEcnoN 2 . Economic Growth Assumption 

32 . Neither educational planning nor man¬ 
power planning can be limited to the short 
period covered by one five year plan. It is 
of the essence of such planning that deci¬ 
sions have to be taken before the commence¬ 
ment of one five year plan period about ac¬ 
tion to be taken during that period, in order 
adequately to prepare for meeting the needs 
of a longer period, including at least the 
next succeeding five year plan period. Such 
decisions have to ^ taken in advance, 
knowing perfectly well that the likely 
growth of the economy over such a loiM 
period cannot be predicted confidently; and 
km»T;dng that, even where readable 
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r unds for ^uch prediction exist, they may 
invalidated by unforeseen and unforesee¬ 
able changes in conditions affecting the 
growth of the economy. 

33. This difficulty is inescapable. It has 
got lo be accepted; and predictive assump¬ 
tions have got to be made by the exercise 
of the best possible practical judgement on 
the basis of all available data, however in¬ 
complete and however defective they may 
be. The assumptions underlying the practi¬ 
cal judgement so made have got to be kept 
under constant review in the light of the 
facts of economic growth as they actually 
emerge. The planners have to be prepared, 
if necessary, lo modify the assumptions and 
make consequential changes in planned 
programmes. The programmes have to be 
so framed and the administrative machinery 
for their implementation so organised that 
the needed changes can be decided upon 
and given effect to smoothly without caus¬ 
ing any dislocation of the arrangements for 


implementation of planned programmes. 
Our administrative machinery for planning 
and development is not yet developed to 
the extent indicated by these requirements. 
We assume that the administrative mfhchi- 
nery will be reformed and improved over 
the whole field of planned developmrait 
generally, and the educational field in parti¬ 
cular. 


34. We shall now set out the predictive 
assumptions on which we propose to pro¬ 
ceed further. They are shown in Table 2. 
For a detailed explanation of the Justification 
for making the foregoing assumptions (in 
preference to somewhat more optimistic 
assumptions which were officially put for¬ 
ward some time ago), reference may be made 
to Working Paper No. 12/1965. It is 

possible to hold, in the light of very recent 
experience, that the growth of the economy 
wWch is assumed to be reached in 1975-76, 
might not be reached in that year. 


TABLES 

GROWTH OF THE SEASON-ADJUSTED NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT (IN CRORES OF RUPEES 
AT CONSTANT 1960-61 PRICES) 

Plan-Pinal Year 


Total Net 
Domestic 
Product 

Net Domestic 
Non-Farm 
Product 

Net Domestic 
Product of Oigaius- 
ed Industries 

I 



2 

3 

4 

1955-56 

(T) 


11,690 

5»790 

930 

1960-61 

cm . 


i 3»98 o 

7,300 

1,480 

1^5-66 

(HI). 


17,010 

9,350 

2,750 

1970-71 

^rv) 


21,280 

12,510 

4,840 

1975-76 

(NO . 


27,370 

17,330 

8,370 


We assume, however, that the forecast will 
not be far out; and that (at worst) the 
assumed production of 1975-76 will be reach¬ 
ed two or three years later. 

35. It is proposed to refer to that year in 
which the Net Domestic Non-Farm Product 
first exceeds 17,000 crores of rupees at cons¬ 
tant 1960-61 prices as the “Interim Target 
Year", Our targets and control figures of 
the “Growth Perspective Plan-Frame” must 
be related to the “Interim Target Year” as 
thus defined. We should plan our pro¬ 
grammes on the assumption that they are 
to be completed in the year 1975-76, which 
is firovisionally identified as the “Interim 
Target Year”.' If, in the course of execu¬ 
tion of the programme, the economy is ob¬ 
served to grow more slowly, the comply 
tioo of the programme may be retard^ 
correspondingly. If (as is conceivable, 


though hardly possible) the economy grows 
faster, the completion of the pro^amme 
can also be advanced correspondingly. With 
this explanation, we may dismiss from our 
mind an otherwise unavoidable contro¬ 
versy about the appropriateness of the 
assumptions set out in Table 2; and, there¬ 
with, all doubts about the utility of pers¬ 
pective planning. 

Section 3 . Educationally Classified Persons 
1960-61 

36. Towards the end of the year 1960-61 
(the final year of the Second Five Year 
Plan Period), the total strength of the na¬ 
tional stock of educationally classified per¬ 
sons was 82.29 lakhs. For a nation which 
already numbered 4,392 lakhs at that time, 
this was, obviously, a very meagre stock. 
And yet, as we shall see, this small number 
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io cl uded too ma^ay educated ejo^ypAe^ 
sed^s. Ajnoi^ these 82*29^ ^uc#- 

tionaUy classified persons, 66* 7B lahhs wane 
secondary educated and only leHha 

were higher educated (even according to 
the 'devalued' dehnition of higher eouca- 
tixm on a^ch we are proceeding). 

37. It is estimated that the national atodc 
of educationally classified persons included, 
at one end of the scale, 13*01 Idihs of pupils 
enrolled in educational institutions, and at 
the other end of the scale, 2^00 lahhs of ar¬ 
sons aged 60 and above. Deducting 


lahhs on anacount of these two categocieif 
thorn ware 67*28 lakhs who were availabto 
empioj^nt, and constitutmg the nOr 
tional stock of educationally classified man** 
power. Within this total, there were 14*32 
lakhs of higher educated manpower and 
52*96 lakhs of secondary educated man¬ 
power. 


38. How maaiy of than were engaged in 
each of our three categories of employment? 
And how many were employment seekers? 
l^is is shown in Table 3 below. 


TABLE 3. EMPLOYMENT PATTERN OP EDUCATIONALLY CLA6SIFIJH5 MAlsWOWER (1960-61) 


(Numbers in lakhs)^ 


Crntfoxy 

HigberEdws- 
ted Ms&oowqr 

SecoDcUry 
Educated Man¬ 
power 

Educatipnahy 

Classified 

Manpower 

I 

2 

3 

4 

lotesttial azBl Service Indastries 
teptoymnnf Services ..... 

. XOOi 

5-91 

28-09 

7*82 

38-13 

Total . 

^n-95 

34*00 

45*95 

Faeshiiaae ^aployment 

Butoyment-SceioerB. 

1*42 

0*95 

10-36 

8-60 

n-78 

9*55 

Mttapowez (Totm.) 

14*32 

5296 

67-2 


39. The employment pattern disclosed hy 
the figures in Table 3 conforms generally to 
what may be expected on general grounds. 
The following comments may be made. 

(a) Organised industries which are ex¬ 
pected to grow rapidly smd conse¬ 
quently offer scope for rapid In¬ 
crease of emplo 3 mient, provkke 
a relaH^ly small proportion 
aggregate employment. The pro¬ 
portion was le^ ten one-aeven^ 
in 1966-61. This, the mdusftziid 
baro from which we start in 1986- 
61 is very narrow. Services esspley 
nearly five times as many higher 
eduesded and serondary edmewted 
persons as organised industries. 

fh) Farm-home enaployment oecupies a 
email but severtMess ^ytlficapt 
segment of edueathmaDy ekiKiAsd 
masqmwer. it is not shewn 

in te tatde, it mxy be moilioned 
tet hoaaefwitey aceewals ler eteat 
onebalf of the total. The ethwr 


half is mostly accounted for by 
farming. Household industry ae- 
coimts for a very small number. 

(c) The number of “employment- 
seekers” is very nearly 10 lakhs. 
This figure has been arrived at by 
an ei^rely new mode of reckeming 
and it tallies satisfactorily with 
official estimates made earlier cm 
the basis of very different data. 

40. A total of nearly 10 lakhs of educated 
em^oymeat-eeekers is a disquietin^y large 
number when compared with a total of 46 
lakhs of educationally dassified manpower 
in cugmdaed tnduotraal and service employ* 
ment. ft is a large number en^n vten com* 
paved with the total of 57 lakhs, the num** 
ber sattted ia all kinds of employment in* 
Gliding laziniiig, housdiold industry, and 
heusewifery. It should, however, be le- 
meisWred that the emplovment^eekers 
consist .mainly of educated manpow^ 
cobmds IvdiQ htwe left school or collet ^d 
age looking .cmt tor suitable en^lqyo»^t).» 
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A <«Ptato »umber of employment-seekers 
is, ihOTefore, normal and necessary. Fur- 
th^, it is also normal and necessary that 
this number ^ould increase from year to 
year alongwi^ the increase in the annual 
^t-tum of educated manpower cohorts. 
This normal and necessary phenomenon 
b^mes a social problem only when the re¬ 
lative proportion of educated em^oyment- 
s^kers to educated manpower cohorts is 
either un^y high, or increasing unduly 
rapidly. The calculations show that the 
total number of secondary educated 
empl^menUseekers is just about twice the 
number of secondary educated manpower 
cohorts in the previous year, while the 
total number of higher educated employ¬ 
ment- seekers is rather less than the total 
numb^ of higher educated manpower co¬ 
horts in the previous year. 


41. It is useful and convenient to express 
the relative proportion of educated 
employment-seekers to educated manpower 
cohorts as an interval which may be called 
the “average waiting period” between leav¬ 
ing school or college and settling down to 
some employment (including formal appren¬ 
ticeship). For a pupil who has completed 
secondary education and entered the em¬ 
ployment market without proceeding to or 
completing higher education, this “average 
waiting period” was 104 weeks in 1960-61. 
For a pupil who entered the employment 
market after completing higher education it 
was 45 weeks. 


42. Ideally, all educationally classified 
persons entering the employment market 
ought to be able to settle down in employ¬ 
ment at different times during the course of 
one year and before the next batch of 
employment-seekers arrive from the schools 
and colleges. Ideally, therefore, an average 
waiting period of not less than 26 weeks 
and not more than 52 weeks is indicated 
Within these limit‘^^, a somewhat longer 
period is a good thing for would-be 
employers; and a slightly shorter period is 
good thing for employees, and self-employed 
persons. An average waiting period of 45 
weeks for h^er educated employment- 
seekers falls within these limits. It is not 
excessive though tending to be on the high 
side. An average waiting period of 104 
weeks for secondary educated employment- 
seekers is very much on the high side. 

43. The foregoiM numbers, let it be re¬ 
membered, are globed averages for the coun¬ 
try as a whole. As such, th^ are likely 
to present a sconewhat over-optimistic pic- 
41 Edu,—68. 


ture, especially about higher educated 
employment-seekers. Unempk^nndt of ediK 
cationally classified manpower is not evenly 
spread out over all districts of all States of 
the country. There are a great many dis¬ 
tricts which present no problem for the very 
i^atisfactory reason that they are educa¬ 
tionally too backward to present a problem. 
There are also quite a w districts which 
present no problem for the very satisfactory 
reason that they are progressing with equal 
rapidity, economically as well as educational¬ 
ly. If we exclude these two extremes the 
remaining districts would be fairly t 3 q>ical 
of the country as a whole. A study of the 
average waiting period for only those dis¬ 
tricts in which education is growing at a 
faster rate than organised industrial and 
service employment, is likely to show that 
the average waiting period for the secondary 
educated employment-seeker is longer than 
the global average of 104 weeks, which is 
bad enough. The position about higher edu¬ 
cated employment-seekers will also be seen 
to have become a problem in parts of the 
country. 

44. In planning the further development 
of education, we must make sure that we 
shall not be aggravating this problem of 
educated unemployment. The relative size 
of employment-seekers, measured by this 
“average waiting period” must be an impor¬ 
tant “control figure” in our plans. It should 
be kept down to o pre-planned average for 
the country as a whole; it should not be per¬ 
mitted to rise above a pre-planned maximum 
limit in any district of any State in the coun¬ 
try. Obviously, this objective cannot be 
attained merely through action taken with¬ 
in the campus of educational institutions. 
It has to be paralleled by action to be taken 
also by the Government departments, enter¬ 
prises and institutions which employ educa¬ 
tionally classified manpower (including 
educational institutions which are employers 
of educationally classified teaching man¬ 
power). This is how and why educational 
planning and manpower planning have got 
to be coordinated. We should bear this 
prime requirement in mind, as we proce'=‘d 
to cast our eye on future years up to 1975-7R 
and estimate" the probable growth up to that 
year and the pattern of employment during 
that year. 


Section 4 . Treno-basbd Growth up to 
1975-76 

45. All the pupils who are likely to be¬ 
come secondary educated persons or higher 
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educated persons during the next ten ^ars 
are already enrolled in the schools ana col¬ 
leges of the country. The Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation of the Grovemment of India compiles 
and publishes detailed and reliable data 
about the numbers of such pupils. As a 
time-series of such data is availaole over a 
long enough period, it is possible to deter¬ 


mine the trend of growth in the annual out¬ 
turn. Reasonably reliable prediction of 
future supply on the basis of ccmtinued 
operation of present trends is thus possible. 
The necessary studies have been made and 
Table 4 below shows the figures of probable 
growth in the national stock of educationally 
classified persons and manpower. 


TABl£ 4. TREND BASED GROWTH OF NATIONAL STOCK OF EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIED 
PERSONS AND MANPOWER 


(Numbexs in lakhs) 


Plan Final Year 

Educationally Classified Persons 

Deduct 

Educatkmalb' 

Classified 

Mai^Jower 

Persons 

^ed6oand 

above 

Pupils Enrolled 
in Educational 
Institutions 



3 

4 

5 

1960-61 (II) 

82.3 


13.0 

67.3 

1965-66 (HI) 

118.9 

29 

17.0 

99.0 

1970-71 (IV) 

180.4 

4.1 

26.4 

149*9 

1975-76 (V) 

276.3 

6.8 

40.2 

229*3 


46. For purposes of forecasting the pro¬ 
bable growth of employment of educational¬ 
ly classified manpower in organised indus¬ 
tries and services, we make the following 
assumptions: 

First. That employment will grow in 
organized industries in proportion lo the 
growth of the net product of organised in¬ 
dustries. 

Secondly. That employment will grow in 
services at the same rate as the entire net 
non-farm product (inclusive of organised in¬ 
dustries). This would be faster than the 
growth of the net product of services alone. 
We have to proceed on the basis of these 
assumptions as no better basis is at present 
available. 

47. But this difficulty need not persist for 
ever. We can and should undertake one 
.simple and practicable measure in order to 
secure “educationally classified employment 
returns”; and on the basis of these returns 
prepare and publish “Educationally Classifi¬ 
ed Manpower Tables” as a regular annual 
series of basic planning information. We 
should organise systematic study of the in¬ 
formation thus made available and pre¬ 
pare and publish computed actuals and fore¬ 
cast estimates of rates of growth of employ¬ 
ment, not only by major heads and sub-heads, 
but also by minor beads and detailed heads 
of educational classification. As part of such 
study, we should test tlie correqwndence 
between empirical assumptions about rela¬ 


tionship between growth of employment and 
growth of the economy. We should, pro¬ 
gressively, bring about such modifications 
and refinements in these assumptions as are 
shown to be necessary. If we do this, it 
should be possible, before the end of the 
Fourth Plan period, to perfect the technique 
of forecasting the trend of requiremnets as 
well as supply. The decision can then be 
taken for establishing a planned balance 
between supply and requirements. It may 
be observed, in passing, that an organizatio!^ 
which is necessary for and capable of doing 
this work has already been brought ini'^ 
existence as the Institute of Appli^ Man¬ 
power Research. 

48. Proceeding, as we must, on the basis 
of the assumptions we have chosen to rnaKc, 
the results in terms of the probable position 
in 1975-76 are shown in Table 5. 

49. Table 5 tells us that organised 
industries and services will absorb !35 lakhs 
of educationally classified persons in 1975-76 
(assuming, of course, that the economy be¬ 
haves according to forecast and the Interim 
Target Year is not delayed beyond 1975-76). 
This would mean an almost exactly thiee- 
fold increase between 1966-61 and 1975-<6 
We have seen already (tnde Table 4) that 
there would be 229 lakhs of educationally 
classified manpower available for employ¬ 
ment in 1975-76. If 135 lakhs are employed 
in organised industries and services, the 
remaining number viz., 94 lakhs, would have 
either settled down to Farm-Home employ¬ 
ment or would be seeking work. 
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table 5. FORECAST OF EMPLOYMENT OF EDUCATIONALLY CL ASSIFIED MANPOWER (1975-76) 



(Numbers in Lakhs) 

Educationally Classified 

Manpower 

I 


2 

Organised Industries 

Higher Educated 

Secondary' Educated 

10.8 

33.4 


’r)T,^.L 

44.2 

Services 

Higher Educated 

Secondary Educated 

23.8 

66.7 


Total 

90.5 

Organised Industries and Services 

Higher liducatcd 

Secondary Educated 

34.6 

100,1 


Total 

134.7 


50. How many would be settled down 
contentedly in farms and homes? This was 
less than 12 lakhs in 1960-61 when orgums^ 
industries and services absorbed 46 lakhs. 
Will farms and homes be more attractive to 
educationally classified manpower in 1975-7u 
than in 1960-61? We may fairly supjw^ 
that the number of educationally classified 
persons settling down contentedly fs house¬ 
wives will grow as fast as the total ot 
educationally classified manpower. But the 
same cannot be said about farming or hou^- 
hold industry. Let us assume noweven that 
the total numbers employed 
well as homes will have grown three-fold 
between 1960-61 and 1975-76. We 
assume that the number 
home employment would be 35 
are left unth 59 lakhs, os Oj 

employment-seekers in 1975-76. 

51 We have seen already that the number 
of em^oyS^entUkers in 1960-61 was under 
10 la^ That was already 
was recognised as a social problem. We^^e 
now that while the ni^ber settl^ m -m 
plovment increases (three timra) from 
under 58 lakhs to 170 lakhs, the 
number of employnent-^kem >»c rea^- 

(six times) from under 10 
■ke pK^ortion of ® 

emplSy^ll«rsons »m- 

sixtti to o^third. Whereas in 1960-61 em¬ 
ployment-seekers had an 
^riod” ol 92 weeks, this will have increased 
to 137 weeks in 1975-76. 


52. This “average waiting period” of 137 
weeks (as we should remind ourselves 
again) is the global All-India average. It 
would be unrealistic to assume that regional 
imbalances between educational progress 
and economic growth would have disappear¬ 
ed or even substantially diminished by 
1975-76. As a result, the All-India “average 
waiting period” of 137 weeks, may well be 
reflected in much longer waiting ^riods in 
many regions of the country. The figures 
leave no rocan for doubt that unless planned 
remedial measures are taken in time, ttie 
social problems created by educational in¬ 
flation may become unmanageable. 

Section 5. Possibm: Objections and 
Answers Thereto 

53. The conclusion about educational in¬ 
flation reached at the end of the last section 
may be regarded by many as a (somewhat 
superfluous) statistical confirmation of com¬ 
mon sense. But there is need for such con¬ 
firmation. The need exists, not because 
there is any real doubt about the validity 
of the conclusion, but because the remedial 
measures to which that conclusion points 
are unpalatable and will provoke resistance. 
The resistance will take many forms. As 
the more important of these for^ of resis¬ 
tance, we may confidently anticipate objec¬ 
tions to the premises and reasoning on which 
the conclusion rests. It is necessary to 
foresee these objections and answer them in 
advance. 
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54. Here is a stat^esit ol possible objec> 
tions: 

<a) It is admited that statistical data 
are incomplete and defective. It 
would be wrong to make maior 
changes in the working of the cr¬ 
eational system on the basis of a 
conclusion resting on such data; 

(b) The assumption made about the 
growth of the economy as well as of 
5ie relationship between the growth 
of the employment and the growth 
of the economy are imduly pessi¬ 
mistic. iTiployment will grow moro 
rapidly than the projection figures 
indicate; 


(c) Even granting that the foregoing 
assumptions are correct, it is a mis¬ 
take to assume that only those posts 
in industrial and service establish¬ 
ments which were actually held by 
higher educated persons and secon¬ 
dary educated persons could have 
been so held. In many sectors of 
employment, notably in industries, 
there was an acute shortage of 
qusdifled manpower. If allowance 
were made for this shortage before 
projections are attempted, it will be 
seen that the educationally classifi^ 
manpower anticipated to be avail¬ 
able in 1975-76 will be fully employ¬ 
ed; and 


(d) Even supposing that there woi^d be 
surplus of higher educated and 
secondary educated manpower, there 
is need for any number of such per¬ 
sons in farming and household m- 
dustry. The “social problems can 
be easily exaggerated. We ought to 
go ahead and produce as large a 
surplus as we can. 


55 The first of the four foregoing objec¬ 
tions may be disposed of summarily. H 
policies and plans are to be 
the needed statistics are Perfected, t^y 
will have to be deferred to tl^ Greek 
Kalends. Statistics do not get perilled m 

vacuo. Ihey get perfect only in the pr^ 

cess of being studied and purj^efuUy us^ 
in order to settle policies, Pif 
grammes and in order to watch and control 


the implementation of planned programmes. 
The Governmental authorities who are res¬ 
ponsible for deciding on policies and plans 
have no escape from the necessity of basing 
their decisions in the last resort on their 
own good practical judgement. Research 
studies of statistical data are, indeed, neces¬ 
sary. They are all the more necessary 
when the data are incomplete and defective. 
But the results of such studies can only assist 
the formation of good practical judgement; 
they cannot be a substitute for it. 


56. The same considerations apply, with 
even greater force, to the second of the four 
objections. We are obliged to form a view 
about the rate of growth of the economy ten 
years hence, in order to take practical action 
during the next five years, and to take de¬ 
cisions about such action here and now. 
We have to make assumptions. There is no 
escape from that necessity. If there are 
alternative assumptions to choose from, it 
is for the responsible authorities to make 
the choice after taking into account all the 
relevant considerations, and accept respon¬ 
sibility for the results of the choice made 
by them. The assumptions which we have 
made can be more justly criticised as over- 
optimistic than being pessimistic. 


57. The last objection may also be easily 
met. There is no doubt whatever that the 
economy can be benefited by a substantial 
increase in the number of educationally 
classified persons employed in farms and 
homes. But. before this benefit can be 
actually realised we must have educational 
curricula which are adapted to secure that 
result. We must have teachers who are 
competent to teach these curricula, and we 
must have pupils who appreciate the value 
of such curricula and exert themselves in 
order to secure the benefit. None of these 
conditions exists now. They have to be and 
should be brought into existence. But thw 
cannot be done without counting the cost 
and estimating numbers. And R does not 
affect the conclusion about whither the 
present draft must lead. 


58. It is the third among the four objw- 
ions which does contain an element of vali- 
iity and does require careful study. It is 
rue that the data needed for the study we 
lot available. However, an attempt has 
►een made to study the Umited amount of 
nformation already available, and the re- 
ults are set out in Table 6. 
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TABl£ 6. EMPLOYMENT OF EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIED MANPOWER COMPARED WITH LISTED 
(EDUCATIONALLY CLASSIFIABLE POSTS: (1960^1) 


(Numbers in 


Bmploymeiit of Educationally Classified Manpower 


Listed Posts 


X 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

I. Industrial j&nployment . 

Higher Educated 
Manpower 

I. Industrial Esta- 
I • 9 blishments 

Higher Educational 
Posts 

2-3 


Se(»>ndary Educated 
Manpower . 

5-9 

Secondary Education> 
al Posts 

7-5 


Total 

7-8 

Total 

9-8 

II. Sirrics Buployrntm 

Higher Educated 
Manpower . 

II. Service Establish- 
10 0 meats 

■ Hi^er Educational 
Posts 

7*2 


Secondary Educated 
Manpower 

28-1 

Secondary Educational 
Posts 

27-1 


Total 

38-1 

Total 

34-3 

III. Industrial and Service 
Employment 

Higher Educated 
Manpower 

III. Industrial and 
11-9 Service Establish¬ 

ments 

Higher Educational 

Posts . 

9*5 


Secondary Educated 
Manpower 

34'0 

Secondary Education¬ 
al Posts 

34-6 


Total 

45-9 

Total .__ 

44-1 


59. The figures on the left hand side of 
Table 6 are taken from Table 3 and require 
no explanation. The figures on the right 
hand side of Table 6 are based ultimately 
on two sets of occupational returns, one 
relating to all public sector establishments 
in September, 1962, and the other relating 
to all reporting private sector establish¬ 
ments in September, 1963. The manner in 
which the data contained in these returns 
have been used is set out below: 


First Every “occupational family” 
(classified by a three-digit code number) 
was looked into and an ad hoc judgement 
made as to whether the posts concerned are 
or are not “educationally classifiable and it 
they were, whether they are classinabie as 
“higher educational posts” or ‘ secondary 
educational posts”. 


Secondly. The educationally classifiable 
posts, as thus determined, were separately 
listed for industrial estabhshme^s and 
service estabUshments. The listed posts 
were toUlled; and allowance was 
the basis of assumptions already stated) ^ 
separate rates for the two l»sts, ror assumed 
growth between 1960-61 and 1962-63. 


The resulting figures are the 
actuals” for the aggre^te of 
ments and they are shown on the ngnt 
hand side of Table 6. 


60. To begin with, it should be carefully 
noted that we are comparing figures which 
were not only arrived at by different 
methods of computation but which relate, 
in fact, to two quite different items altoge¬ 
ther. The figures on the left hand side 
relate to “classified persons” while the 
figures on the right hand side relate to 
‘'listed posts”. Posts listed as “Higher 
Educational Posts” are posts of which the 
functions are such that they should be per¬ 
formed, ordinarily, by higher educated per¬ 
sons. It does not, necessarily, follow that 
all higher educational posts were filled only 
by higher educated ^rsons. Likewise it 
must be borne in mind that some among 
the listed secondary educational posts could 
have been filled by higher educated persons, 
some others by secondary educated persons, 
and yet others by educationally unclassifi^ 
persons. One other fact to be borne in 
mind is that there is a certain amount of 
private employment in units which are clas¬ 
sified neither as households nor as reporting 
establishments. Figures relating to persons 
in such private employment are included 
on the left hand side of Table 6, but have no 
counterpart on the right hand side. 


61. If we bear the foregoing considerations 
in mind, the broad dimensional parity which 
is observable between the figures on the two 
sides of Table 6 is a gratifying indication 
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of the reliability of the ba^c data under 
study. We may, therefore, drav/ important 
inferences from the comparison of ligures 
in Table 6. These are set out below: 


First There were 46 lakhs of educa¬ 
tionally classified persons and 44 lakhs of 
listed posts. The difference is small and 
may be set off against private non-household 
employment which remains unreported. 

Secondly. There were about 9.8 lakhs of 
listed posts in industrial establishments 
against 7.8 lakhs of educationally classified 
pemons in industrial employment. It looks 
as if, at least 0.4 lakhs of higher educational 
posts (out of 2.3 lakhs) were held by secon¬ 
dary educated persons; and 2.0 lakhs of 
secondary educational posts (out of 7.5 
lakhs) were held by educationally unclassi¬ 
fied persons. If allowance were made for 
unreported non-household employment, the 
net proportion of listed posts held by educa¬ 
tionally underqualified persons will turn 
out to be even larger. 


Thirdly. The pattern of employment m 
service establishments appears to be the 
opposite of the pattern of employment in 
industrial establishments. There were 34.3 
lakhs of listed posts in service establishments 
and 38.1 lakhs of educationally classifi¬ 
ed persons in service employment. It 
looks as if at least 2.8 lakhs of higher edu¬ 
cated persons (out of 10.0 lakhs) held 
secondary educational posts; while 3.8 lakhs 
of secondary educated persons (out of 28.1 
lakhs) held unlisted posts for which even 
secondary educational qualifications were 
unnecessary. If allowance w'ere made for 
unreported non-househol i private employ¬ 
ment, it is likely that the net proportion of 
under-employracut of educationally classi¬ 
fied persons would be somewhat smaller; but 
not perhaps very much smaller- 


62. Once again, we find that the statistical 
data tend to confirm the opinion generally 
held about the deployment of higher educa¬ 
ted manpower and seconds^ educated man¬ 
power in industrial establishments and ser¬ 
vice estabhshments. Do these data justi^ 
us in assuming that the scope for employ¬ 
ment (in all industries and services taken 
together) of higher educated persons and 
secondary educated persons will be substan¬ 
tially larger in 1975-76 than what the pro¬ 
jected figures of Table ^ indicate? If that is 


so and if we can put a figure on die increase 
to be allowed on this account, we may have 
to deduct that figure from our estimate of 
the potential number of employment-seeJi:ei“s 
in 1975-76. The answer to ^e question thus 
raised is, however, a matter for practical 
administrative judgement; it is not a simple 
matter for statistical computation. 


63. The relative proportion of higher edu¬ 
cational posts held by secondary educated 
persons in industrial establishments is not 
excessive; very probably, it reflects a correct 
preference on the part of employers for 
educationally underqualified persons with 
adequate practical experience as against 
educationally qualified persons with inade¬ 
quate practical experience. In forming an 
opinion on this point we should bear in 
mind that “sub-professional diploma hol¬ 
ders” as well as holders of university deg¬ 
rees are included in our definition of higher 
educated persons. Our efforts to adapt the 
educational system to provide manpower 
suitable for industrial establishments are 
still in an early stage. 


64, Our projections call for a very rapid 
growth of employment of higher educated 
persons in industrial employment (from 
19 lakhs to 10 8 lakhs). Though our insti¬ 
tutional capacity has increased adequately, 
the process of adaptation to industrial needs 
and organisational linkage with indtiftry 
has scarcely begun. Therefore, it is going 
to be extremely difficult to reach even up xo 
11 lakhs. In particular, it will not be 
reached unless we succeed in developing 
’‘promotional-extension-education” for secon¬ 
dary educated manpower in industrial 
employment, an entirely new departure yet 
to be undertaken. We shall be wise, there¬ 
fore, to proceed on the assumption that 
industrial employment of higher educated 
manpower is unlikely to exoe^ 11 lakhs in 
1975-76. This is the figure adopted in the 
higher educational perspective plan-frame. 


65. Net under-employment of higher edu¬ 
cated manpower in service emplojnrnent is 
so large that we should not |»roject it with¬ 
out change to 1975-76. At the same time 
it will be very unwise to plan any material 
reduction, because this will only add to the 
number of higher educated employment- 
seekers, the avoidance of which has over¬ 
riding priority. We have, tl^efore, bud¬ 
geted only a token cut from 24 lakhs to 22 
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lakhs in our trend>based projections of 
higher educated empl 03 ^ent in services. 
This is the figure adopted in our higher edu¬ 
cational perspective plan-frame. 


66. The trend-based forecast for indus¬ 
trial employment of secondary educated 
manpower is 33 lakhs in 1975-76 (as against 
6 lakhs in 1960-61). There is, certai.nly, 
good scope for increasing this number. The 
supply of secondary educated manpower 
cohorts is abundant. The industrial train¬ 
ing institutes and the Apprentice Act pro¬ 
vide the means by which the necessary 
training can be provided in order to fit the 
secondary educated persons for industrial 
employment But there are a large number 
of practical difficulties which require to be 
overcome. These difficulties are closely 
connected with the regional imbalances in 
educational progress and industrial de¬ 
velopment. Surpluses of aecondar>' edu¬ 
cational cohorts are thrown up in districts 
which are far removed from districts where 
secondary educational employmnt is grow¬ 
ing rapidly. There are language difficulties 
adding to the difficulties of distance. Young 
men m search of employment are over¬ 
coming these difficulties to some extent. 
They can be given more purposive assist¬ 
ance than they get at present. We presume 
this will be done and we put a figure of 7 
lakhs as possible addition to the trend- 
based forecast and budget for 40 lakhs of 
secondary educated manpower m industrial 
employment in 1975-76. 


67. As regards secondary educated ntan- 
pow'er in service employment, it would be 
unwise to plan a higher level of employ¬ 
ment than the figure indicated by trend- 
based projections (about 91 lakhs), since 
we are assuming that higher educated per¬ 
sons will continue to occupy much the same 
proportion of secondary educational ^sts, 
as at present, and since we know that there 
IS already some measure of underemploy¬ 
ment. 


68. We embarked on the enquiry into the 
possibilities of industrial and service em¬ 
ployment of educationally classified mp- 
power in 1975-76, with a view to determine 
whether our trend-based figure for sucn em¬ 
ployment {viz., 135 lak^) can be imorov- 
upon. Our answer is that this can be 
imprwed upon; but only .“i,® 

the same time, we are also determined that 


the number of employment-seekers should 
be kept down to a pre-planned figure there 
is no escape from the conclusion that we 
must try to control the expansion of edu¬ 
cational capacity whfch is now taking place 
in response to demand. The control should 
be sufficient to ensure that the number of 
educational cohorts of each year will not 
exceed year after year the possible supply 
of emplo 3 rment of the nature which they 
seek and for which they are educationally 
prepared. With this end in view we have to 
plan “ceilings” for the year 1975-76, in res¬ 
pect of the total number of educated em¬ 
ployment-seekers as well as for the entire 
national stock of educationally classified 
manpower. 

69. Here we encounter the final difficulty. 
The educational progress is imeven as al¬ 
ready noted and the problem of educational 
inflation is not the same in different parts 
of the country. There are areas v/here the 
expansion of the capacity of educational ins¬ 
titutions has still got to be stimulated. These 
areas ■will continue to produce increases in 
the national stock. The problem areas have 
to be identified and control measures, wffiich 
cannot be the same for different areas or 
different levels, will have to be devised and 
implemented. It is precisely in these areas 
where the pressure is great that the practi¬ 
cal difficulties of exercising control are also 
very great. It follows that with the best 
will in the world, it will not be po^ible to 
make any impression on the trend-based 
growth until sometime in the fifth plan 
neriod. Nor will it be possible to loduce 
the additions to the stock during the fifth 
Plan period by more than a fraction of the 
additions which can be foreseen as likely 
to occur in that period according to present 
trends. 


70. It is in the light of these considerations 
that we have to fix a practicable ceiling, 
(not a target), for the national stock of 
educationally classified manpower during 
1975-76. Within this ceiling we have to 
plan the size of the national stock of higher 
educated manpower and secondary educated 
manpow'er and their distribution in the 
major categories of emplo 3 niient. 


71 The net results of the foregoing consi¬ 
derations are set out in Table 7 which shows 
the proposed control figures for planned 
growth of the national stock of higher edu¬ 
cated manpower. 
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table 7 . planned growth OFEDUCATIONALLY classified MANPOWERt- 
PROPOSED CONTROL FIGURES 


CNumben in Lakhs) 


Computed Actuals Control Figures Proposed for 

196CK61 Interim Target Year 


Higher Secondary Educatimir Higher Secordary Educatkm- 
Educa- Educa- ally Edoca- £duca> a^ 
tional tional Classified tional tional Classified 

Manpower Manpower Manpower Manpower Manpower Manpower 


I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

National Stock (TOTAL) .... 


143 

53 0 

67-3 

40*0 

178*0 

218*0 

lodusuial Einplo>inetit .... 


1-9 

5*9 

7-8 

II-O 

40*0 

ei*o 

Service Employment. 


lO-O 

28 * X 

38-1 

22*0 

69*0 

91*0 

Industrial and Service Employment (TOTAL) 


II -9 

3/-0 

45-9 

330 

109*0 

142*0 

Farm-Home-Employment .... 


1-4 

xo-4 

11*8 

4*0 

47*0 

51*0 

Employed (TOTAL). 


13-3 

44*4 

57-7 

37*0 

156*0 

193*0 

Employment-Seekers ..... 

— 

1*0 

8*6 

9-6 

3*0 

22*0 

25*0 


The figures in the foregoing table so far 
as they relate to higher educated manpower 
are those which have been adopted in the 
higher educational perspective plan-frame. 

72. The lessons for planning which emerge 
from this discussion may be briefly recapi¬ 
tulated: 

First. It is necessary to keep a watch on 
the growth in the number of employment- 
seekers and the relationship between this 
number and the number of educated man¬ 
power cohorts. We must ensure that the 
number of employment-seekers does not 
exceed a pre-planned ceiling figure. The 
figure propos^ for 1975-76 is 3 lakhs for 
higher educated employment-seekers and 22 
lakhs for secondary educated employment- 
seekers; 

Secondly. If the objective is to be secured, 
it is necessary that there should be an over¬ 
all ceiling for the national stock of educa- 
tionally classified manpower. It is propo^ 
that this ceiling should be 218 lakhs during 
1975-76 divided into 40 lakhs for higher edu¬ 
cated manpower and 178 lakhs for secondary 
educated manpower; 


Thirdly. Within these ceiling figures, it 
will be necessary to plan a very rapid 
growth in industrial employment which will 
need not merely measures for expansion of 
capacity but other measures for reform of 
the operation of the educational system; 


Fourthly. Again, it will be nece^arv to 
make provision for a substantial increase 
in the national stock to be employed in 
farms and homes. This will not come about 
by trend-based growth. Specific measures 
of reform of the educational system will 
have to be planned and implemented so as 
to secure this result; and 


Fifthly. Service-employment will continue 
to be the most important sector of employ¬ 
ment of educationally classified manpower. 
The continuance of what is at present r^ 
garded as under-employment m services is 
to be exoected and accepted. Reforms have 
to be carried out in the educational system 
so as to orovide the most suitable education¬ 
al preparation for such employment. 






CHAPTER IV. PROPOSED GROWTH OF THE NAHONAL STOCK OF HIGHER EDUCATED 
MANPOWER AND MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS THEREOF 

Section 1. Employment Categories 


73. The object of this chapter is to explain 
(in continuation of the last chapter) the 
meaning, purpose and implications of the 
statement which forms Part I of the (Draft) 
Higher Educational Perspective Plan-Frame. 


According to this statement, the national 
stock of Higher Educated Manpower may be 
visualised as broken up in one way into 
“employment categories”, and in another 
way into “occupational categories”. The 
former break-up is reproduced below: 


TABLE 8. EMPLOYMENT CATEGORIES OF NATIONAL STOCK OF HIGHER EDUCATED MANPOWER 


Employment Category 


Computed Actuals 
(1960-61'y 

Control Figures for 
Interim Target Year 

Growth 

Factor 

Col. 4 

No. in 
Lakhs 

(Per cent) 

No. in 
Ijikhs 

(Per cent) 

Col. 2 

I 


3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Industrial Employment 

• • . . 

1*91 

(13*4) 

II-OO 

( 27 - 5 ) 

5-8 

Service Employment 


10-04 

(70*1) 

32*00 

(55-o^ 

2*3 

arm-Home Employment 


1’42 

( 9 - 9 ) 

4*00 

(10*0) 

2*8 

mployment-Seekers . 


0-95 

(6-6) 

3*00 

( 7 - 5 ) 

3*2 


Grand Total . 

14-32 

(100 *0) 

40*00 

(100*0) 

2*8 


74. The first entry in the foregoing table 
brings out the principal reason why pro¬ 
blems of coordination have arisen between 
the national economy as a whole and the 
national educational system. During a 
period of (approximately) 15 years, the rela¬ 
tive proportion of the national stock of 
higher educated manpower which i.s em¬ 
ployed in organised industries (that is to 
say, in all manufacturing and mining enter¬ 
prises, electric power supply enterprises, 
construction projects and public works 
departments) has to increase from 13.4 per 
cent to 27.5 per cent. While the toUl stock 
increases by about 26 lakhs (from 14 lakhs 
to 40 lakhs) no less than 9 lakhs (or about 
one-third of the total increase) has to be 
diverted to industrial employment. While 
service employment is multiplied 2.2 times, 
industrial employment is multiplied 5.8 
times. 

75. This is a change in the pattern of em- 
>loyment. the like of which has never hap¬ 
pened before. It is generally realised that 
this change necessitates a sharp accelCTahon 
and eicpensimi of certain branches of higher 


education. But it is not yet realised by the 
authorities concerned that it calls also for 
important reforms in the structure and con¬ 
tent of curricula, methods of enrolment of 
pupils, and employment of teachers and the 
organization of educational administridon. 
At the same time, and in close coordination 
with these reforms, reforms are also neces¬ 
sary in the existing practices of recruitment, 
practical training and nlacement in emnloy- 
ment of higher educated manpower cohorts. 
Hence the need for what has been describ¬ 
ed as “manpower-planned development and 
reform of higher education”, the subject 
matter of this report. 

Section II. Major Occupational 
Categories 

76. Four “major occupational categories” 
are identified for piirpo.«es of detailed plan¬ 
ning. These are set out and defined below: 

I. Higher Educated Teaching Man- 
power. This group includes all 
persons holding university degrees 
(or sub-professional diplonms, if 
any) who work as teachers in 


41 SdiLP^. 
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schools, colleges, universities and 
research institutions, and includes 
persons who occupy managerial or 
other potions in educational insti¬ 
tutions or educational administra¬ 
tion (for which teaching experi¬ 
ence is an essential qualification). 
It excludes, however, holders of 
teaching posts for which a univer¬ 
sity degree or sub-professional dip¬ 
loma in aigineering/technoloj^ or 
medicine is an essential quaMca- 
tion. 

H. Engineering Manpower. This group 
includes all persons, holding uni¬ 
versity degrees or sub-professional 
awards such as diplomas in engi¬ 
neering, irrespective of their actual 
employment. The holders of uni¬ 
versity degrees may be referred to 
as Professional Engineers: and the 
holders of sub-professional awards 
such as diplomas as Engineering 
Technicians. 

in, Scientijic and Technical Manpotcer 
(other than I and II). This group 
includes three sub-groups of higher 
educated manpower as given 
below: 

(a) Agricultural/Veterinary Specialists. 
This sub-group includes agricultural 
scientists, agronomists, veterinary 
doctors, and all persons with higher 
educational preparation whose ser¬ 
vices are necessary ^or scientific 
practice of agriculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry, forestry and fishery. 

(b) Health/Medical Specialists. This 

sub-group includes physicians, 
surgeons, and all other persons 
with higher educational prepara¬ 
tion whose services are nece’^sary 


for the scientific practice of me¬ 
dicine, surgery, and the protec¬ 
tion of hur^ health. 

(c) Other Scientific and Technical Spe¬ 
cialists. This will include all per¬ 
sons with higher educational 
preparation' who are performing 
^entific and tedinical services 
other than those specified already. 

(d) Public Adrrumstrative and Cor¬ 

porate Managerial ' Manpower 
(other than I, II and UI). This 
group includes (i) the holders of 
all posts in the departmental es¬ 
tablishments of the Government cf 
India or the State Governments 
which are classified as either All 
India service posts, or Class I posts 
or as Class II posts provided that no 
such post is deemed to be included, 
of which the holders are classifiable 
as “Scientific and Technical Man¬ 
power” or “Engineering Manpower” 
or “Higher Educated Teaching Man¬ 
power”. (ii) The holders of posts 
in all corporate establishments 
(other than Government Depart¬ 
ments) in the public sector or re¬ 
porting private sector the functions 
attached to which are similar to 
those attached to posts and sendees 
referred to in (i) above and for which 
the same educational qualifications 
are required. 

77. TaWe 9 below shows the approximate 
relative size of these four Major Clccupa- 
tional Groups (vis-a-ms one another and 
the total national stock of higher educated 
manpower). It shows also the pattern of 
oroDosed growth. 


TABLB 9. MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF THE NATIONAL STOCK OF HlQHmt EDUCATED 
_MANPOWER 


Computed Actuals Cootrol Figures for Growth 

(1960-61) Ihfetim Ttrgfet Year Factor 

Occupational Groups Cpf. 4 


No. in (Percent) 

a No. in * flPfer cent) 

€ol2[ 

lidiha 

F'LaMit 



j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I. HiaHer Educated Teadiing Manpower 

2*22 

(15*5) 

9*00 

(22*5) 

4*1 

H. SBtUwcring Manpower. 

III. Scientific and Tedmical Manpower (other than I 

1*33 

(9*3) 

7*50 

(i8-8) 

5*6 

and ID. 

rV. PublicAdnunistratwc andGorporase ZAaaagerial 

i*8x 

<12‘6) 

6*90 

(rt‘2) 

3.6 

Manpower (other tlum I to HD 

2*65 


5-00 

(12*3) 

1*9 

T»rAC,'(l’TD IV). 

8*02 

C5«*o) 

a8*oo 

tro-0) 

3*5 

Nationai Stcok. 

14*32 

(xoo*o) 

40*00 

(100*0) 

2*8 
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78. Bsfdre ^assessing tbe signiieance of the 
foFegoiag figures, a tew ob^vations must 
be made by way of precaution. The ‘‘com< 
puted actuals'* tor tire base year (198(M)1) 
are based on data which are both incom- 
plete and defective. They are believed to 
he good enoi^h estimates for present pur¬ 
poses, oir., to achieve a correct perspective 
regar^g the relative numerical importance 
of each group as well as the ditierences bet¬ 
ween them in the likely rates of future 
growth. 

The figures relating to “engineering man¬ 
power’' are based on an exhaustive survey 
which has been already carried out and 
compiled in the lAMli. Similar surveys 
iiave been conunenced in respect of otner 
categories. They must be similarly carried 
out and completed in order to provide a 
firm basis lor settling a higher educational 
perspective plan-frame for operational pur¬ 
poses. 

79. It has been explained already {vide 
para 47, Chapter Illj that there is need for 
urgamsmg a system of securing ‘eauca- 
tionally ciassihed employment reiurnu ’ and 
lor preparing and publishing (on the basis 
of such returns^ a regular series of “Educa¬ 
tionally Classified Manpower Tables”. The 
wont involved in organising such a system 
is not unduly diflicuit. A pilot attempt has 
already shown the way. it is essential that 
this attempt should be followed up and 
developed and improved from year to year. 
We assume that this will be done; and, 
meanwhile the figures now put forward will 
be treated as tentative estimates, to be re- 
phu^d by firmer estimates as data become 
available. 

80. On this understanding, it may be not¬ 
ed tliat the four major occupational cate¬ 
gories (taken together) accounted for 56 per 
cent of tile uaaonal slock of higher educat¬ 
ed manpower during 1960-61. The relative 
proportion is expected to increase to 70 per 
cent of the national stock during the “Inte¬ 
rim Target Year”. Public Administrative 
and Corporate Managerial Manpower was 
the largest of the four groups in the base 
year 1960-61 accounting for 18.6 oer cent. 
But its planned rate of growth is the slow¬ 
est among the four, with the result that this 
group is expected to become the smallest 
of the four in the “Interim Target Year” 
accounting for only 12.5 per cent. Engineer¬ 
ing Manpower, chi the om^ hand, will grow 
three times as fast. Whereas it was the 
sraoBest of the four groups in the base year 
lW41y accounting tea: 9.3 per cent of the 


national stock in that year, it is expected to 
grow rapidly and become the second larg¬ 
est (18.8 per cent) in the “Interim Target 
Year”. Higher Educated Teaching Man¬ 
power will grow somewhat less rapidly 
than engineering manpower. It ranked se¬ 
cond among the four groups during the base 
year and it is expected to become the larg¬ 
est group (22.5 per cent) in the Interim Tar¬ 
get Year. It is necessary to visualize these 
important changes, in advance and in the 
right perspective. Only thus v/ilJ. it become 
possible to set up the right kind of organi¬ 
sation and adopt the right kind of measures 
for bringing about the changes. Hence the 
need for wnat has been called the Perspec¬ 
tive Plan-Frame. 

81. “Manpower Planning” is regarded, all 
too oiten, as a mere statistical computation, 
the making of “forecasts” of requirements. 
Such forecasts, it is supposed, are to be used 
by educational authorities as the basis for 
planning expansion of educational facilities. 
This IS an oversimplified and mislead¬ 
ing concepiion of manpower planning as 
well as educational planning. Such an 
ov'enumplification is unavoidable and per¬ 
haps even necessary, in the early stages of 
development of a system of governmental 
planning of the national economy. But na¬ 
tional economic planning has now develop¬ 
ed to the point where it is necessary to rea¬ 
lise the full implications of both manpower 
planning and educational planning. It is no 
doubt necessary that forecasts should be 
made of what would happen to require¬ 
ments and what would happen to supply, if 
existing arrangements about education and 
employment were allowed to continue im- 
changed. But that is only the first step. 
Having arrived at such forecasts, it would 
be necessary to substitute “control figures” 
for “forecasts” not only in respect of supply 
but also in respect of requirements. Such 
substitution would represent “planning de¬ 
cisions” which give effect to policies. 

82. The foregoing observations are rele¬ 
vant to a correct understanding of the figur¬ 
es in Table 9. These figures are not simply 
“forecasts”. They are “control” figures^ 
which are proposed on the basis of assump¬ 
tions which imply policy decisions as wdl 
as specific planning decisions. It should be 
emphasized that the changes in the relative 
numerical importance of the four major 
occupational groups, to which attention is 
drawn in para 80 above, will not ceme about 
automatically. They will come about, as 
a result of governmental planning dedsioxis 
taken in advance, embodied in a PerspecUve 
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Plan>Frame, and given effect to consistently 
year after year in successive Five Year 
Plans. 

83. One other observation is relevant at 
this stage. When manpower planning is 
undertaKen on the basis of policy and em¬ 
bodied in planning decisions they would be 
equally binding on the agencies which em¬ 
ploy manpower (the source of “require¬ 
ments ) as well as the institutions which 
provioe the educational preparation (the 
source of “supply”). Higher Educaied 
Manpower Planning will call on the one 
hand for changes to be made in higher edu¬ 
cational institutions in almost every aspect 
of the present system of educational prepar¬ 
ation of manpower. It will also call for 
changes to be made by employers in the 
present systems of recruiting, training and 
employing higher educated manpower co¬ 
horts. Hence the need for “reform” no less 
than “development”. 

Section III. Higher Educated Teaching 
Manpower 

84. “Higher Eiducated Teaching Man¬ 
power” is at present produced and used 
without a plan linking production to use. 
Considering that the national educational 
system is at the same time, both the pro¬ 
ducer and the user of this major occupa¬ 
tional group, problems of coordination 
should be comparatively easier to solve in 
this case than in others. Nevertheless, it is 
true that the entire national educational sys¬ 
tem (including all the colleges and the uni¬ 
versities) is expanding rapidly on the 
assumption that the supply and require¬ 
ments of higher educated teaching man¬ 
power will automatically get adjusted to 
one another in the normal operation of the 
free market for teaching services. There 
is not only no plan for ensuring such adjust¬ 
ment, there is neither realisation nor 
acceptance of the need for such a plan. Is 
this a defect of the educational system which 
requires to be remedied? Or is it really the 
case that the educational system is best 
served by the classic principles of laissez 
faired 

85. The answers to these questions depend 
on the weight one attaches to efficiency in 
the operation of the educational system. It 
is entirely reasonable to hold the view that 
a certain amount of inefficiency is a price 
well worth paying in order to avoid the 
trouble of planning and in order to preserve 
existing freedoms. We think, however, that 
as educational inflation grows, the price is 
becoming too high^ and it is now necessary 


that planning (which has begun for engi¬ 
neers) should extend to teachers as w^. 
It is true that there is an overall abimdance 
of degree holders, to pick teachers from. 
But there are senous imbalances between 
supply and requirements of higher educated 
teaching manpower. There is an abundance 
of teachers quaiihed to teach particular sub¬ 
jects; and shortages of teachers needed for 
other subjects. There is an abundance of 
teachers available for employment in large 
ui'ban centres, and, at the same time, seri¬ 
ous difficulties in attracting and retaining 
teachers in the rural areas. Some districts 
are better favourea ihan others. These are 
quantitative imbalances. There is, above 
all, a problem arising out of the fact that the 
teaching career does not attract a lair share 
of available talent. Employment in ail the 
other three occupational groups is prefer¬ 
red. it IS necessary, if tfiese delects are to 
be removed, that an efficient system of 
man-power-piannmg should be organised for 
higner educated teachers employed in the 
national educational system. The needed 
planning will call for reforms, not only in 
the conditions of employment of teacners 
but also in existing arrangements for their 
educational preparation. 


86. We assume that this latter view will 
be accepted by the Government of India and 
all State Governments, it is assumed that 
they Will all agree that there should be 
planned programmes of recruitment and 
placement ol higher educated teaching man¬ 
power so as to secure first, that a fair share 
of available talent is attracted to the teach- 
mg profession; secondly that rural areas and 
backward districts are helped to get the 
teachers they need; and thirdly that educa¬ 
tional preparation in different subjects is 
planned in relation to the number ol teach¬ 
ers required in those subjects. These re¬ 
sults will not be secured unless suitable 
agencies are created and entrusted with spe¬ 
cific responsibility. The agencies to be set 
up for this purjwse at different levels of edu¬ 
cation and in different territorial units must 
form part of the administrative organisation 
which is responsible for educational deve¬ 
lopment, at the level, and in the territory 
concerned. As integral parts of the organi¬ 
sation of higher educational administration, 
each agency must exercise control over edu¬ 
cational institutions in the field, allotted to 
it, so as to secure that the teaching man¬ 
power cohorts annually made available by 
the agency are in fact employed by the ins¬ 
titutions under the control of that agency. 
How can these requirements be reconcile 
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with the present ways of thinking of edu¬ 
cationists generally and university authori¬ 
ties in particular? Obviously there is a new 
problem here. It is, by no means, an inso¬ 
luble problem. But tne first condition to 
be lultilled in order to solve the problem is 
to Convince tne educatioxiisis in general and 
university authorities in particular that this 
IS, indeed, a prooiem and that they have to 
take an active part in solving it. 

87. It is not possible, within the compass 
of this report, to spell out in detail the 
different ways in w’hich liie solution of these 
problems may be attempted. It is neces¬ 
sary and suincient, at mis stage, to focus 
attention prom.ncntly on the fact that these 
administrative iniplications do exist and 
they must be accepted, if governments 
desire to go forward with manpower plan¬ 
ning. It IS easy enougii to secure general 
acceptance “in principle' of the need for 
manpower planmng. But it is only when 
the implications of such planning are visua¬ 
lised that it becomes clear that it is not 
merely a simple pioce.ss of expansion but is 
accompanied by cbaiigci in existing organi¬ 
sation and methods of work of educational 
institutions and educational administrative 
agencies as well as in existing practices of 
employment of teachers- 

Section l\\ Engineering Manpower 

88. During the last fifteen years, the 
Ministr>" of Education in the Government 
of India initiated or sponsored numerous 
educational projects. Ali of them depend¬ 
ed for their success on the cooperation they 
evoked from the State Governments. Many 
of these projects w'ere minor ones; two 
among them can be identified as of major 
importance. One was the major project 
of reorganization of secondary schools and 
colleges which was recommended by the 
Secondary Education Commission. The 
other was the project for planned develop¬ 
ment of engineering education (at the degree 
level in college.s and the diploma level in 
polytechnics). The former, it is now gene¬ 
rally recognised, has misfired and largely 
failed to realise the expectations of its 
sponsors. The latter, on the other hand, 
has been carried out with outstanding suc¬ 
cess. It represents an achievement in the 
educational field which is analogous in its 
importance and potentiality for future de¬ 
velopment, to the steel plants in the field 
of industry and the major irrigation pro¬ 
jects in the field of agriculture 

89. What are the reasons behind the differ¬ 
ences in the course taken by these two 
projects? What lessons does this experience 
offer us in our further efforts? There may 


be many answers to these questions. We 
believe the best answer would be that the 
successful project was “manpower planned", 
and the other was not. The plan of develop¬ 
ment of engineering education courses was 
ta&en up just at the right time when indus¬ 
trialisation was getting under way and a 
xeen demand was springing up irom em¬ 
ployers throughout the country tor tne 
services of engineering graduates and dip¬ 
loma-holders. Tne plan was welcomed by 
tne pupils (and tneir parents) wnen they 
found that they were getting increasing ac¬ 
cess to a branch of education which gave 
them virtual certainty of a satisfying career, 
Tne State Governments were eager to parti¬ 
cipate in and give effect to the AU-India 
pian, because uie beneticial effect oi tne 
plan was obvious and unmistakable. These 
advantages were not present for the otner 
important project. That project was acade¬ 
mically sound. But it was not “manpower- 
planned”. It was not “number-controlled”, 
in the absence of these two vital pre¬ 
requisites, no educational reform is likeiy 
to prove successful. 

90. Tne plan of development of engineer¬ 
ing education got gomg effectively during 
the Second Five-Year Plan period. What 
may be regarded as the first phase of tms 
process has been concluded during the Third 
Plan period. The Second Plan period 
opened (at che beginning of the year 1956-57) 
with a national stock of 39 thousand 
degree holders and 51 thousand diploma 
holders, oi 90 thousand in all. By the ena 
of the S.cori i Plan period, the stock had 
gone up to Ou thousand degree holders and 
75 thousand aipioma holders, or 133 thousand 
in all. It IS expected that during the cur¬ 
rent yeai when the Third Plan period is 
ening and tae Fourth Pian is beginning, 
the stock would have gone up to 94 thou¬ 
sand degree holders, and 134 thousand 
diploma holders or 228 thousand in all. 


91. Thus, the increase of stock which has 
occurred during the five years of the Third 
Plan period is larger than the entire na¬ 
tional stock in existence at the beginning 
of the Second Plan period. The signifi¬ 
cance of growth of this order will not be 
fully appreciated unless it is borne in m^d 
that the growth which occurred during 
the Third Plan period was the fruit of the 
developmental effort made during the 
Second Plan period. The expansion of 
capacity on an even larger scale which oc¬ 
curred during the Third Plan period is yet 
to bear fruit Indeed the engineering cdur 
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catk>nai o^vaclty w^ich has been built up^ 
as of toda-y^ is suffiatent^ toithout any fwt-- 
ther inereaee of capacity, to assure 
the further growth of the luitioual stock of 
engineering manpower up to 44? thousand 
at the &aA of the iVnirth Plan Period ana 
702 thousand at the end of the Fifth Plan 
Period. 

92. Hie programme of accelerated deve¬ 
lopment has achieved its purpose so suc¬ 
cessfully that the danger has now arisen 
of its overshooting the mark. What was an 
acute shortage only a few years ago is 
gett&ig converted into what might prove to 
be a visible surplus a few years hence. It 
is no longer necessary to accelerate the 
rate of growth. On the other hand it has 
become necessaiy lo cimb the eagerness of 
State Governments to overexpand. What 
we now need is not a target but a ceiling of 
750 thousand for the year 1975-76. 

93. This conclusion is not yet widely ac¬ 
cepted. It has, in fact, been vigorously con¬ 
tested in some very influential quarters. 
The conclusion rests, however, on exhaus¬ 
tive studies of which the results are set out 
and fully explained in a report issued 
recently by the lAMR. The operative 
recommendations contained in that report 
are reproduced below: 

“The (Draft) Perspective Schedule gives 
effect to the main conclusion of this report 
regarding the nature of expansion required. 
First, there has to be a short pause of two 
years for engineering colleges and three 
years tor polytechnics. Then the pause has 
to be followed by steady expansion of intake 
capsuhty, at slower rate than hitherto. From 
the mid-yemr of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 
it is proposed that the intake capacity of all 
engineeming colleges in the country should 
be increased every year by 1500 seats; and 
the.intake capacity of all polytechnics should 
^ increased by 3000 seats. These proposals 
will disAyy aint the expectations of State 
Governments. It is hoped that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will find the analysis present¬ 
ed in report to be sufficiently persua¬ 
sive and helpful in carrying conviction to 
State Gevemments. (It may be mentioned 
heare that the proposed limitation on the rate 
of growth of aggregate intake capacity does 
not preclude any redistribution of such in¬ 
laid capacity, where this is found desirable 
eithfer an a ^critorial bas» or on a spedality- 
wiflo basis). 

”The pause proposed is intended, 

among offier things, to eiM^ie the Govern¬ 
ment cff Ifldih and tlie State G<w to 

take ^1 prepBrtrtbiy^ nseasiro loeded for 

implhaientihg Sle relOfWi ptoposod la 


v^us fwqrers of the Institute including the 
First J^port the j^esent report on to- 
gineering Manpower Survey. 

“To begin with, tlie present condition of 
polytechnics must be looked into and mea¬ 
sures taken to staff and equip them ade¬ 
quately and to adopt all other measures 
necessary for controlling and reducing 
wastage rates- 

“A progressive and orderly change-over 
from the present “standards” pattern to the 
poroposed “cooperative” pattern of engineer¬ 
ing education at degree level (4s recom¬ 
mended in trie First Report) is to be planned 
and carried out. Similar reform has to be 
planned and cai ried out in respect of poly¬ 
technic education at diploma level also. 

“Attention should be devoted to the pro¬ 
blem of the practicals*. Schemes designed 
to provide them engineering education of 
the ‘extension* pattern should be formulat¬ 
ed and implemented on a pilot basis to start 
with. Experience should be quickly gained 
in operating such schemes. This is especially 
necessary in respect of ‘extension’ educa¬ 
tion at the diploma level for ‘Matric Crafts¬ 
men”. Provision of such facilities for exten¬ 
sion education should be regarded as the 
first charge on the developing intake capa¬ 
city of polytechnics. 

“It will be impossible to make such a 
beginning with these measures unless the 
agencies which empk>y engineering man¬ 
power take parallel action and important re- 
fonns are carried out in their policies and 
practices regarding lecruitment, pre- 
employment training, promotion and provi¬ 
sion of facilities for in-service development 
including institutional educaticm of the 
extension’ pattern. The nature of the 
needed reforms has been described at length 
in various papers, and may be summed up in 
two concepts- One is the concept of “Plan¬ 
ned Encadrement” of engineering manpower; 
the other is the concept of “Engineering 
Manpower Training Pools”. It is recom¬ 
mended that schemes embodying these re¬ 
forms should be planned and implpaented 
before the expiry of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan period”. 

94. It is not proposed, in this report, to 
discuss the merits of the various proposals 
for reform of the present system of engi¬ 
neering education which have^ be«ti put 
forward in other reports. It is suflU;ient 
merely to urge that it should be recognised 
by the responsible authorities that they have 
now reached the end of one phare and must 
be^ the next phase of the dei'elopmwital 
process on which Vx&y started during tl» 
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SoeoNd Plan Period. The emphasis must 
ahift decisively frcan expansion of numbers 
(Mdiich was the urgent need during the first 
phase) to improvement of quality and utility 
(which is the prime need of the second 
phase). It must be recognised that the 
second pha^e entails the planning and im¬ 
plementation of measures of reform which 
is always a much more difficult process than 
simple expansion of numbers on the basis 
of a traditionally established pattern of 
organixation. There is need for reviewing 
the organization of engineering educational 
administration which has gfdwn up on an 
cd hoc basis during the first phase. It must 
be reorganised and strengthened so that it 
may now be ‘reform oriented’. 


Section V. Scientific and Technical Man¬ 
power (Other than Engineering and 
SciENCE-TEACirNG MANPOWER) 


95. This group, as explained already, in¬ 
cludes two di-stinctive sub-groups based on 
applied biological sciences and one other 
sub-group based on a variety of applied 
physical sciences (other than engineering). 
There are many problems relating to the 
development and reform of existing arrange¬ 
ments for the educational preparation of 
cohorts of this group, as well as utilisation 
of tieir services. It is not proposed in this 
report to discuss these problems partly be¬ 
cause they have not yet been studied in de¬ 
tail from the manpower point of view. 


96. A few olwervations of a general nature 
may, however, be made- The first relates 
to the question of administrative organisa¬ 
tion of planning and development. The 
organisation which ha.s grown un during the 
last decade for pumoses of development of 
engineerrag education offers a working 
model which mav be useful! v adonted for 
other types of specialised higher education. 
The characteristic features of this organisa¬ 
tion are the following: 


(i) An AU-India plan envisaging targets 
of growth of the national stock, and 
tari^ts of increase of higher educa¬ 
tional capacity derived therefrom. 

(ii) An c^ffective system agreed upon 
between the Government of Mia 
and State (3ovemnients for reaching 
d^sions regarding the distribution 
of new capacity among the different 
states. 


(fli) A similarly effective and 

tern for assuring the availabintv of 
funds for meeting both recurring 
and non-recurring expenditure on a 
continuing basis. 


(iv) (a) An AU-hidia (Council of JSpe^ali- 
H^her Education,: attadied to 
an ajipropriate Ministry pf the Gov¬ 
ernment of India with coordinating 
committees; and an organised per¬ 
manent staff, (b) A Board of Spe¬ 
cialised Higher Education in each 
State, attached to an appropriate 
department of State Government, 
with an organised permanent staff. 

It is suggested that both in the agricul¬ 
tural-veterinary field, and the health- 
medical field, it will be necessary to set up 
suitable organisation employing die fore¬ 
going characteristic features- 

97. It will be noted that Agricultural 
and Veterinary specialists are included as 
one of the three important sub-groups of 
‘‘scientific and technical manpower other 
than engineering manpower.” This sub¬ 
group should be distinguished from the 
employment category earlier referred to as 
“Farm-Home-Manpower”. The specialists 
referred to in this section are those required 
for “service ©aiployment” in agricultural 
and educational institutions, in agricultural 
extension organisatiems, in agricultural co¬ 
operative organisations, and .so forth. 
Though these specialists are functionally 
distinguishable from higher educat^ mata- 
power engaged in practical farming, ar¬ 
rangements for educational preparation of 
both types of manpower must be planned 
together. 

The concept of the diploma, a sub- 
professional award, which has been put for¬ 
ward in this report as an integral part of 
higher education "Becomes highly significant 
in this context. There is need for or^nis- 
ing iSnd developing “sub-professionm 
courses” leading to diidoma in the agriem- 
tural-veterinary field which will provide 
the “sub-professional specialists” needed to 
Farm-Service Employment,,as well as higher 
educated fanners. 

Section VI. Pfratir Admintstrative and 
XtoRPORATB MaNAcamAL Manpower 

98. Maopowerwplanntog is commonly 
-supposed to be something to do with “specla- 
Msts”, and these are sharply distinguished 
from otters who are refeirad to by tte 
queer Name of ?‘^era4ists”. /Die latter ii^ 
eludes every ^one engaged on dutw which 
can be described as “admmistratian'' or 
“management”. They are left out cd plan- 
niBg eal<ailations, which are visually, toted, 
at the hi^er educational toyel to 
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doctors, scientists and teachers- The under¬ 
lying idea, presumably, is that any one can 
be an administrator or manager; that he 
needs no particular qualification (much less 
any professional educational preparation) in 
order to perform his functions efficiently. 

99. Whether or not such a view is explicit¬ 
ly declared, it is indubitable that the educa¬ 
tional system includes no systematically 
planned arrangements for producing 
managerial-administrative manpower, such 
as there are for the educational preparation 
of engineers, doctors and school teachers. In 
recent years, the B.Com. degrees have been 
on the increase; and they are meeting a 
real need even though they provide only 
sub-professional manpower and there is 
also a good deal of criticism about their 
adequacy even for the sub-professional 
level. There are also some academic 
courses, mainly at postgraduate level, 
which purport to deal with public adminis¬ 
tration and business management at the 
professional level. Thev have hardly begun 
to make anv verv significant contribution, 
and their utility for purposes of develop¬ 
ment of professional manpower cannot bo 
regarded as generally accepted. 

100. Does this really matter? It is likelv 
that many people (including most public 
administrators and corporate managers 
themselves) would answer this question 
wi+hout hesitation in ttie negative. Adminis¬ 
tration and management, thev would say, 
are not “sublects” to be taught by academic 
people. They are "arts” to b^* practised. 
The more extreme exponents of this view 
would claim that "managers are bom, not 
made” Others who concede that the arts 
can be learnt would still insist that they 
can be learnt only on the job and only 
from practising administrators and mana¬ 
gers. The educational system is necessary, 
in this view only for two purposes. F^rst. it 
is needed in order to produce the cultivated 
mind and formed character which is very 
desirable (if not adtogether indispensable) 
for anv one who is selected to practise the 
arts of management and administration. 
But it does not much matter what subjects 
were included in his university degree; for 
he is not going to use his special knowledge 

of any of them. The educational system'^ 
is necessary and r^evant for another pur¬ 
pose also. It is a convenience to the 
agencies which recruit managerial- 
administrative manpower in as much as ft 
identifies the talented few from among 
whom the selection can be made. H this 


convenience were not there, the recruiting 
agencies will have to search haystacks for 
needles. As a result, the relative propor¬ 
tion of wrong choices will be high, ^th 
consequent impairment of efficiency. 

101. If this widely held view is correct, 
there will be no need to include this group 
of manpower in the organization ol 
manpower-planned development or reform 
of higher education. But, is this view 
correct? 

We believe that it was substantially 
correct until about twenty years ago. Since 
then however, conditions have changed so 
much and so rapidly that the widely held 
view has ceased to be valid in the new 
conditions. There are five different sets of 
considerations which converge to the con¬ 
clusion that the time has arrived when 
educational preparation of managerial- 
administrative manpower must be recognis¬ 
ed to be a distinctive function for which 
organised educational preparation has to be 
provided in the educational system. 

102. It should be mentioned, at this stage, 
in order to remove an otherwise inevitable 
misunderstanding, that it is not intended 
or suggested that engineers, doctors, scien¬ 
tists and teachers are not to be emploved 
in a managerial administrative capacity. 
Obviously, there is a whole range of mana* 
gerial administrat’ve posts which are to be 
held by them. By definition we deal only 
with those posts in Government Depart¬ 
ments and Corporations which are to be 
filled by persons other than engineers, doc¬ 
tors. scientists and teachers. Vvhat are the 
five considerations which, in our view, 
require that these “other persons” should 
also be provided with specialised educa¬ 
tional preparation? We shall refer to this 
new type of specialised education as "mana¬ 
gerial arts education” 

103. We may begin with the problem of 
"needles in the haystack” for which, it is 
conceded, that the educational system has 
a function to perform. In the context of 
growing inflation of the educational system, 
the number of first degree holders turned 
out bv our universities has grown so large 
that thev have become "haystacks” them¬ 
selves. The B.A. degree, in particular (of 
which the numbers are still the lar?e.st) 
has virtually lost significance as a distin¬ 
guishing mark of educational attainment. 
There is need, therefore, for at least some 
degree of particularisation within the edu¬ 
cational system of the awards which are 
to be recognised as dining the field of 
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choice. Some change in the present sys¬ 
tem is clearly called for on this account. 

104. The second among the considerations 
we have in mind arises out of this same 
context of educational inflation. There is 
a widespread view (especially in academic 
circles) that the problem of educational 
inflation has arisen precisely because of 
this use of the educational system, as a 
convenience provided for the benefit of the 
administrative authorities. A few years 
ago, the Ministry of Education took the 
view that this entanglement should be 
removed bv effecting drastic changei? in 
the rules of recruitment to the public ser¬ 
vices, A higher-power committee was 
appointed. The majority of this committee 
found the problem to be somewhat more 
complicated than was believed bv a minori¬ 
ty which took the view that higher edu¬ 
cational awards were wholly unnecessary 
for purposes of recruitment to any of the 
ndministrative services of the country. 
Eventually, no significant changes were 
made. Thi.s was not surprising, because 
the devaluation of educational awards aris¬ 
ing out of educational inflation renders it 
necessary that the employing authorities 
should not only maintain but actually raise 
their specifications of educational qualifica¬ 
tions for employment. Otherwise, the effi¬ 
ciency of the machinerv of administration, 
already under great strain for other reasons, 
would be further impaired. It was, in our 
view, entirely unreasonable to demand that 
all Government Departments and Corpora¬ 
tions should create more difficulties for 
themselves in order to heln the educational 
authorities avoid the troublesome tasks in¬ 
volved in controlling the numbers to be 
admitted to higher educational institutions. 
It was the exact opposite of a manpower- 
olanned approach to the problems of deve¬ 
lopment and reform of higher education. 

105. For any one who is serious about the 
Quality and utility of higher education, 
there is no escape from the necessity for 
instituting direct control over the growth 
of numbers enrolled in higher education. 
But if this irecessiU’' is accepted and a policy 
of direct control of numbers is formulated, 
the implementation of such a policy can 
be made very much easier than it would 
otherwise be, if the numbers required for 
recruitment by Government Departments 
and Corporations can be fixed and provided 
for by special courses in much the same 
way as the numbers required for engineer¬ 
ing and medicine are at present provided 
41 Edu.—70. 


for. If this can be done, the requirements 
of the employers can be met with a substan¬ 
tially better qualified supply than they are 
at present securing. At the same time, the 
pressure on the “general education” degree 
courses will be relieved. The pupils who 
have no interest in degrees (apart from their 
use for securing managerial-administrative 
emnloymentl will have been selected 
and siphoned off to the new course, just as 
thev are at present siphoned off to the 
engineering and medical degree courses. 
Those who have tried and failed to secure 
admission to the new courses will drop out 
of the race. Here, then, is the second of 
the three considerations which lead to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to devise a 
first degree course (similar to the engineer¬ 
ing and medical degree courses) which may 
he recognised as the source of recruitment 
for managerial-administrative employment. 
We .shall refer to such a first degree as the 
“f^achelor Degree in Managerial Arts” or 
R.M.A. degree. We take th« view that 
the institution of a new B.M.A. degree i- 
necessary, in order fo bring educational 
inflation under control. 

106. It must be observed at this stage 
that the process of planned selection for 
engineering and medical degree courses 
mentioned above is beginning to have an 
adverse effect on the availability of high 
calibre talent suitable for recruitment to 
managerial-administrative employment. This 
does not, necessarily, mean that such em¬ 
ployment has ceased to be coveted. The 
new development is that there is virtual 
certainty of a satisfying career for persons 
.selected for engineering and medical degree 
courses for the reason that these courses 
arc “manpower-planned". For those who 
are not so selected, the future is a gamble. 
Naturally, this consideration weights the 
choice and results in a distorted pattern of 
distribution of talent. There is need for 
removing this distortion by ensuring that 
the allocation of talent to the higher aca¬ 
demic as well as all other professional fields 
is effected at one and the same stage of 
the educational process. This, then, is the 
third among the considerations which have 
led us to the conclusion that a new B.M.A, 
degree is necessary. It is the means by 
which talented pupils who are identified as 
suitable for higher academic and profes¬ 
sional fields may be distributed among 
those fields with the maximum usefulness 
to the nation and the maximum satisfaction 
to the individual pupils themselves. 
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107. The throe i^^egoing coii8i(terations 
wo^ be valid even it the traditional view 
is still true thet, for purposes of adminis- 
tiation and management, it does not matter 
much what kind of university education is 
porovided; so kmg as it is good quality edu¬ 
cation. But the process of planned deve- 
l(^pB 2 ent has brou^t our country to a 
stage where this is no longer true. It has 
become highly desir^le, if at all possible, 
that every new recruit to the ranks of 
manageri^*adininistrative manpower should 
achieve a commcm understanding of the 
complex organization of the d^nocratic 
nation-estate, and its increasingly planned 
national economy whose affairs will be 
managing. Whatever may be tihe particular 
busmess of the particular government de¬ 
partment or corporation he may be serving, 
he will find that the business transacted in 
all of them has become interconnected 
because of our new system of plannii^. A 
basic stock of knovdedge of the Constitu¬ 
tion and laws of our country, of the work¬ 
ing of our national economy, as well as our 
political, administrative and cultural insti¬ 
tutions, and finally of the objectives and 
methods of our new system of organising 
development through Five Year Plans, has 
now b^me a required minimum qualifica¬ 
tion for the entire national stock of 
managerial-administrative manpower. The 
institution of a new B.M.A. degree will make 
it possible to equip every new entrant to 
the ranks of managerial-administrative 
manpower with this basic stock of neces- 
sanry knowledge with maximum efficiency. 
Ilris is our fourth coi^deration. 


108. It brings us to the last among idl the 
reasons in favour Of the refrmn proposed. 
The establishment of this concept of a na¬ 
tional stock of managerial-admihistrative 
manpower with the functions thus specified 
and a nationally umform system of educa¬ 
tional preparation for the performance of 
these functions will make a far-reaching 
contribution to the processes of national 
integration. All public administrators and 
all corporate managers, no matter where 
they are working and on - what particular 
activity they may be engaged, will come to 
regard themselves as members of different 
cadres of one and the same public service. 


109. In the I’ght of the foregoing explana¬ 
tion, it is hoped that the Government of 
India and the State Governments will feel 
persuaded that it is necessary to plan and 
implement a new programme of reform of 
higher education, in order to provide plan¬ 
ned educational preparation for the supply 
of managerial-administrative manpower 
cohorts needed by Government Depart¬ 
ments and Corporations. The Bachelor 
Degree in Managerial Arts (or B.M.A.) is 
suggested as a convenient name by which 
the new programme may be understood 
and popularised. Obviously, special machi¬ 
nery will be needed for the purpose. The 
machinery evolved during the last decade 
for manpower-planned development of 
engineering education offers a good work¬ 
ing model. We shall revert to this sugges¬ 
tion in the final chapter of this report. 




OHAJhn^ V. PROPOsi^ growth of The anni^ una tmit 

EDUCATIONAL COROltTS AND THE DIFFERENT LEVJ^ AND T^^ES TBEHBOP 


SficnoN 1 . Preuminary Remarks 


110. Let us briefly recall the conclusions 
we have reached so far about the national 
stock of higher educated manpower: 

First. This stock is growing rapidly from 
year to year. In terms of overau numbers, 
further growth needs no stimulation. On the 
oth«r band, it needs curbing. From just 
over 14 lakhs in the base year 1960-61, we 
should plan for its growth up to 40 lakhs m 
the interim target year (wnich is, at the 
earliest, 1975-7fl>. Tnis figure of 40 lakhs 
is not a “tar^t”; it is a “ceiling”. The most 
important criterion for regulating the fur¬ 
ther growth is the need for ensuring that 
the number of “higher educated 
employment-seekers” is prevented from 
becoming unduly large. 

Secondly. We have an existing pattern of 
use of this national stock of higher educat¬ 
ed manpower. This pattern of use is reflect¬ 
ed in the distribution of the stock in differ¬ 
ent employment categories and different 
occupational groups. This pattern is chang¬ 
ing as a result of planned development of 
the national economy. We must visualise 
the changes which will occur in future years 
and plan these changes so as to meet effi¬ 
ciently the manpower requirements of the 
growing economy including the growing 
educational system. This entails the setting 
of “targets”, as well as “ceiling” (both of 
which we refer to as “control figures”) for 
the interim target year, in respect of the 
principal employment categories and the 
major occupational groups. These targets 
arui ceilings have to be set within the plan¬ 
ned c^ling for the national stock as a whole. 

Thirdly. The foregoing targets and ceil¬ 
ings will need specific measures for stimu¬ 
lating the rates of growth at some levels and 
in some ^pes of higher education, as well 
as the need for curbing the rates of growth 
at oUier levels and in other types. For the 
same reason there will be need for specific 
measures for stimulating the rate of growth 
of institutions located in some parts of the 
country and curbing the rate of growth of 


institutions located in some other parts of 
the country. 

Fourthly. There wU be need not only 
for planning the growth of higher education 
on the pattern as at present organised, there 
will be need also for bringing about im¬ 
portant reforms in that organization so as 
to secure that the matching of supply and 
requirements is ^ected in respect of 
different levels and different t 3 rpes of the 
major occupational groups with the maxi¬ 
mum practicable efficiency. Hence, the need 
not only for “manpower-planned develop¬ 
ment” but also for “manpower-planned re¬ 
form” of higher education. 

111. Stimulating the rates of growth of 
education (at any level and of any type and 
in any area) is a highly popular unaertak- 
ing. The governments concerned can be 
exp^ted to do it with eagerness, the avail¬ 
ability of necessary funds being the only 
limiting factor. It is a veiy different matter 
when it comes to the institution of controls 
on growth. How to organise controls which 
are necessary but ui^opular is a problem 
which still awaits a solutiem. Again, the 
idea that organisational structures should be 
reformed is generally acceptable. It is o^ 
when the idea gets crystallized to the point 
of formulating a specific scheme of reform 
affecting particular institutions, that resis¬ 
tances emerge which usually suffice to ren¬ 
der the scheme still-born. These are in- 
escaf^ble practical limitations which 
governments encounter in every field in¬ 
cluding education. There is not much use 
;n proposing measures of control and 
reform which will prove to be too difficult 
for governments to put through. At the 
same time, it must be recognised that unless 
difficulties are faced in time and overcenne 
to the extent practicable, the problem gets 
worse and worse. 

112. It is because of these considerations 
that the need arises for the “control figures** 
which are set out in the statement which 
forms Part II of the Higher Educational 
Perspective Plan-Frame. It is the pui^ose 
of tl^ chapter to explain the meaning, pur¬ 
pose, and implications of these figures so as 
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to enable a judgement to be made about 
whether the degree of control envisaged by 
these figures is practicable. If the ngures 
proposed call for measures which are deem> 
ed to be too difficulty they may be resettled 
so as to reduce the difficulties. But a frame¬ 
work of control figures is needed in order to 
enable the implications of policy decisions 
to be clearly understood and accepted before 
these decisions are made. It will be noted 
from the statement under discussion that 
‘computed actuals'’ are furnished for the 
years 1956-57 and 1961-62 and the “control 
ngures” are furnished for the interim target 
year. A recent five-year period was chosen 
m order to bring out the recent rate of 
growth and to enable it to be compared with 
the proposed rate of growth. 1961-62 was the 
first year of the Third Plan period. It hap¬ 
pened to be the latest year for which official 
data supplied by the Ministry of Education 
were available when the present studies 
were started. Hence the choice of the five- 
year period ending with 1961-62, as the base 
period, even though 1960-61 is the base-year 
lor other purposes. 

Section II- Higher Educational Cohorts and 
Higher Educated Manpower Cohorts 

113. Higher Educatior^l Cohorts of any 
year include (as already explained) aU 
persons who receive any university degree 
or any sub-professional diploma m that 
year. This number (it is computed) was 
127,700 in the year 1956-57, and it increased 
to 210,500 in the year 1961-62. During this 
five-year period the annual out-turn increas¬ 
ed by 82,600. The average annual increase 
was 16,560. 

114. The proposal is that the control fig¬ 
ure for the interim target year (which we 
shall assume pro'.isionally to be fixed for 
1975-76) should be 400,000. During the 
fourteen-year interval between 1961-62 and 
1975-76, the increase should be limited to 
189,500. The average annual increase will 
be 13,536. This may be compared with the 
average annual increase of 16,560 already 
attained before 1961-G2. The average an¬ 
nual increase has, no doubt, risen still higher 
during the Third Plan period. It is obvious 
that this will imply a substantial slowing 
down of the rate of growth during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plan periods. This slow¬ 
ing down will have to be brought about 
through suspension of further expansion in 
some parts of the country and reduction of 
the rate of expansion which would have 
been otherwise undertaken in some other 
parts of the coimtry. At the same time, 


expansion will have to be stimulated in 
those parts oi the country whicn are lagging 
too far* behind tne national average. 

115. A certain number of higher educa¬ 
tional cohorts who have completed Regional 
Higher Education will be re-enrolled in 
IMaiional Higher Educaiion every year. 
These are the pupils admitted to post¬ 
graduate courses (M.A., M.Sc. etc.) as well 
as professional degree courses to which ad¬ 
mission is limited lo pupils wiio have aireaay 
taken their first degrees. It should Pe re¬ 
called that the Nauonal Higher Educational 
degree courses include wliai may be called 
ihe “pedagogical” courses, which are known 
by diiferent names (B.T., BJEd. etc.). They 
account for a large proportion of re- 
enroiment. Such re-enrolment of persons 
with regional higher education, re-enrolled 
in national higher education, accounted for 
35,000 cohorts (out of 127,700) in the year 
1956-57; and 60,000 cohorts (out of 21U,aOU) 
in the year 1961-62. It is proposed as the 
control figure for 1975-76, that the number 
of cohorts re-enrolled in higher education 
should be held down to 'i5,000 (out of 
400,000). 

116. The proposed control figure for re¬ 
enrolment has prooabiy been reached al¬ 
ready. The proposal to limit ihe number 
might thus seem to call for a complete stand¬ 
still in National Higher Education. That is 
not, however, the case. For the proposal is 
tied up with another proposed decision of 
educational reform policy. This policy en¬ 
visages the development (side by side W’ilh 
the ordinary B.A./B.Sc. degree courses of 
regional higher education) of academic 
honours degree courses, as well as profes¬ 
sional first degree courses of National 
Higher Education. This is necessary (as ex- 
plamed in the last chapter) tor two purposes. 
One is to secure that a fair share of talent¬ 
ed pupils is attracted to courses which lead 
to different professional careers and to cor¬ 
rect the distorted discribution which is tak¬ 
ing place at present for the reason that 
“manpower-planned development” applies 
only to engineering and medical degree 
courses and not to others. At the same time, 
it will be one of the measures needed for 
securing another important purpose. Hiat 
is to diminish the pressure for admission to 
the BA./B.Sc. degree courses and thus help 
to control educational inflation. It is only 
when this reform is carried through that we 
shall be able to clai.*Ti that our first degrees 
of national higher education are of the same 
standard as the first degrees awarded by 
universities in all educationally developed 
countries of the world* 
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117. The effect of the proposed restriction 
of the rate of growth on the scope for expan¬ 
sion of national higher education is explain¬ 
ed below: 

The total number of higher educational 
cohorts who received National Higher Edu¬ 
cational awards (including pedagogical de¬ 
grees) was 48,700 in 1956-57. The number 
increased to 81,400 in 1961-62. The increase 
was 32,700 during five years; the average 
annual increase was 6,540. 

The control figure proposed for 1975-76 is 
150,000. This permits an increase of 68,600 
during 14 years; or an average annual in¬ 
crease of 4,900. It will thus be seen that the 
proposed clamp-down on re-enrolment does 
not entail a stand-still of National Higher 
Education. There is adequate scope for ex¬ 
pansion, even though such expansion would 
be strictly controlled. 

118. The net contribution w^hich the edu¬ 
cational system makes to the growth of 
higher educated manpower is measured by 
the number of higher educated manpower 
cohorts; that is to say, the number of higher 
educational cohorts, net of re-enrolment in 
higher education. This number was 92,700 
in 1956-57; and it rose to 150,500 in 1961-62. 
The increase over five years was 57,800. The 
average annual increase was 11,560. The 
control figure proposed for 1975-76 is 325,000. 
This will permit an increase of 174.500 over 
a fourteen-year period. The average annual 
increase would be 12.464. This comparison 
between 12,464 and 11.560 is worth noting. 


Even though the annual out-turn of higher 
educational cohorts at the national level is 
proposed to be increased more slowly bet¬ 
ween 1961-62 and 1975-76 (13,536) than bet¬ 
ween 1956-57 and 1961-62 (16,560), the annual 
out-turn of higher educated manpower co¬ 
horts at the national level is planned to 
grow faster. This will prove to be possible, 
oecause of the proposed reform which will 
increase the relative proportion of academic 
honours degree courses and professional first 
degree courses in national higher education. 

The superior efficiency of academic 
honours degree courses as compared with 
the present M.A./M.Sc. degree courses can 
thus be established on several grounds. 

Section III. Different types op National 
Higher Educational Cohorts 

119. As explained in an earlier chapter, 
what we call higher education includes 
much that is not recognised as higher edu¬ 
cation in educationally developed countries. 
That part, which is clearly sub-standard in 
this sense is now identified as Regional 
Higher Education. National Higher Educa¬ 
tion is what is already up to standard or can 
be readily levelled up. The annual out-turn 
of National Higher Education is computed 
to have increased from 48,700 in 1956-57 to 
81,400 in 1961-62. The average annual in¬ 
crease during this five-year period was 6,540. 
Table 10 shows how’ the foregoing increase 
w’as distributed among different types of 
national higher educational cohorts. 


TABLE 10. OBSERVED GROWTH OF NATION.\L HIGHER EDUCATIONAL COHORTS (1956-57 To 1961-62) 


Type of National Higher Educational 

Cohorts 

Number of Cohorts 

Average Annual 
Increase 1956-57/ 
1961-62 

1956-57 

1961-62 

I. Academic Pedagogical Educational Science 

7,400 

12,100 

940 

Odiorts 

( 15 . 2 ) 

(14.9) 

(14.4) 

.Arts 

23,600 

41,600 

3,600 


(48.5) 

( 51 .1) 

(55.0) 

Total (I) 

31,000 

53,700 

4,540 


(63.7) 

(66.0) 

(69.4) 

II, Professional Specialised Educational Engineering 

4,800 

9,500 

940 

C^orts 

(9.8) 

(II. 7 ) 

(14.4) 


Agricultural Veterinary, 
Health. Medical etc.. 
Commercial, L^al, Ad¬ 
ministrative etc. 

8,500 
(II.3) 

7,400 

(15.2) 

8,500 

(10.4) 

9,700 

(11.9) 

6,00 

(9.2) 

460 

(7.0) 

Total (II) . 

17,700 

27,700 

2,000 


( 36 . 3 ) 

(34.0) 

(30.0) 

Grand Total* (I and II) 

48,700 

81^400 

6,540 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 


xFigures within brackets represent percentages to the respective column totals. 
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JJjl. Htt figures iu.Xdate 10 axe liigMsr 
mstisiclive and call.for foUowixig com* 
mei^: 

(a) Nearly twortbirds of the cohort out¬ 
turn of 1050^7 were ''academic- 
pedogc^ghmT*- "Professional-Special¬ 
ised” cohorts numbered little more 
than one-third. This was bad 
enough because even the "pedagogi¬ 
cal” eilement, like the rest of the 
"acad^nic” education, was being 
Xtrovided in an aimless* manner. But 
the trend of growth between 1956-57 
and 1961^62 was making a bad 
rttuation worse. Out of the increase 
of capacity which was occurring 
during the five-year period, as 
mudh as 6fi:4 per cent was appro¬ 
priated by the “academic pe^go- 
gical” type courses, with the result 
that the relative proportion of out¬ 
turn of this ^fpe actually increased 
fftun 63^7 per cent to 66*0 per cent. 

(b) Within the "Academic-Pedagogicar* 
type, science courses accounted for 
15*2 per cent and arts courses for 
48*5 per cent in 1956-57. This again 
was had enough. But the trend was 
worse. The Arts courses were ap¬ 
propriating more than their own ex¬ 
cessive share of new capacity, with 
the result that the relative propor¬ 
tion of academic pedagogical science 
courses failed to increase (there 
was a slight drop from 15*2 per 
cent to 14-9 per cent) while the re¬ 
lative proportion of academic- 
pedagogical arts courses Increased 
from ^-5 per cent to 51*1 per cent 

(c) Within the professional-specialis¬ 
ed type, engineering courses alone 
improved tl^ir share from 9 8 per 
cent to 11*7 per cent, while all otner 
sciences—^based specialised courses 
dropped from 11*3 per cent to 10-4 
per cent. The specialised arts 
courses (which prepared pupils for 
commerce, law, administration and 
other ^cific careers) dropped even 
more from 15*2 per cent to 11’9 per 
cent. 

121. We have already seen that there is 
an educational infiation which is causing un- 
c on tr oll e d to take place, so as to 

create increasing im«nploymeat and under- 
employmeiit. We now see that the trend of 
gprowth of the different types of higher edur 
caticm was such as to reinforce this ten¬ 
dency. Specialised educational courses wduch 


offer a prospect of utili^ and empieyabllity 
were iosmg grmmd. Sci^e cmram were 
ladmg to gam ip?ound but there was excess 
growin in arts courses whicn provided zio 
specific preparation for any career except 
as teachers of arts subjects. Naturally when 
an abundant supply of higher educate man¬ 
power cohorts Who are prepared lor no other 
employment except teaching arts subjects 
is made available, the institutions find it 
easier to expand in arts thmi in science. We 
recognise here the characteristic features of 
an inffationary spiral. There 'is no arrange¬ 
ment m the present system o/ educa£io»tal 
administration wheteoy any authority can 
ensure that the educaiwiiat instUutions are 
prevented from taking this easy but useless 
course and assisted to take the more diificuLt 
but also mare use/uL and iteccs^nj course. 

Each institution decides fm: itself how it 
wants to expand; and it clears its proposed 
decision with the university. The univer¬ 
sity applies only academic criteria and au¬ 
thorises expansion if teachers and physical 
facilities are available. Neither the univer¬ 
sity, nor any government department pos¬ 
sesses either the power or the responsibility 
of ^plying any other criteria designed to 
secure control of numbers. 

122. It is not sufficient to say about this 
situation, that there is no planning. It is 
necessary to go further and observe that, 
even if planning had been there, it would 
have served no purpose because there was 
no authority exercising that measure of con¬ 
trol over the system which is necessaiy for 
giving effect to any plan. The institution of 
any control of this kind wUl obviously run 
counter to all current habits of thinking. 
What will happen to the ‘autonomy’ of 
universities? The answer to this question 
must be a counter-question: ‘Autonomy in 
what and for what purposes?’ The courts 
of this country administer the law; they do 
not make it; that is done by le^latures. 
The Public Service Commissions of this 
country do not create posts; that is done by 
governments; but the commissions make 
Ihe selections for appointments to Umse 
posts. Ihe courts are autonomous; so are 
the Public Service Commissions. The uni¬ 
versities cannot be more autonomous than 
the courts or the Public Service Commis¬ 
sions. Tl»y are institutions created by law, 
and supported by public funds in order that 
they may aerve the public purpose of orga¬ 
nising the educational preparation of high- 
er educated manpower. H the legislatures 
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coitceraed shotdd now deem it fit to impose 
new duties and responsibilities on universi¬ 
ties in furtherance of a plan of development 
and reform of the educational system ac¬ 
cepted* by them, then the universities should, 
obvtdiisly, be ready to perform the new du¬ 
des and dischar^ the new responsibilities 
to the satisfaction of the legislatures. 

Tliis, it must be observed, is one of the 
necessary implications of acceptance of the 
pollcv proposed in this report. Let us as¬ 
sume that this implication will be accepted. 

123. We proceed to examine to what ex¬ 
tent the control figures proposed for the In¬ 
terim Target Year (assumed to be 1975-76) 
will help to correct the faulty trend of 
growth ■adiich took place between 1956-57 
and 1951-62. This may be seen from the 
figures in Table 11. 

124. We may repeat the warning given at 

earlier that the figure.s we have given 

are not intended to be and should not be 
regarded as sacrosanct. TTiey are the results 
of a necessarily incomplete study of un¬ 
avoidably incomolete data. The figures can 
and should be reviewed and revised in the 


U^t of fuller study of more complete data. 
Meanwhile, they are as good as any that 
can be had and they suffice for the purpose 
in view: which is to carry conviction to tiie 
responsible authorities about the need for 
perspective planning of a different kind 
from the one with which we are familiar and 
to indicate the implications of such planning 
for policy and administration. With this 
explanation, the figures in Table 11 may be 
studied and compared with those of Table 
10. They sugg^t important concluMons 
which will be now presented. 

125. The average annual increase of over¬ 
all out-turn during the perspective planning 
period (1961-B2 to 1975-76) will be only 4,900. 
as compared with 6,540 during the base 
period (1956-57 to 1961-62). In general, 
therefore, increase in the number of seats 
will have to be permitted much more spar¬ 
ingly in future than hitherto. 

1^. This control will have to operate 
strictly on academic pedagogical educa¬ 
tion. Compared to 4,540 in the base period, 
the average annual increase during the pers¬ 
pective planning period can only be 1,879. 


TABLE n.TRO?OSED> GRO'FTH OF I^ATTOMAL HIGHER EDUCATIO^TAL COHORTS (1961-62 to 1975-76) 




Number 

of Cohorts 

Average 

Ttc of national HiBhcr Educational Co^om 

Computed 

Actuals 

1961-62 

Control 

Figures 

1975-76 

Increase 

1961-62/ 

1975-76 

1 


2 

3 

4 

I. AcadBisic-BedsgQgical Educstionsl 
C^ofts 

Science. 

Arts ...... 

12,100 

( 14 - 9 ) 

4 T,6 oo 

( 51 - 1 ) 

iOfiOO 

(20-0) 

50,000 

( 33 * 3 ) 

600 

(«•*) 


Total (D. 

53.700 

(66-0) 

80,000 

( 53 - 3 ) 

1,879 

( 38 * 5 ) 

n PrufmioiMl Slpedaliscd Educational 
Cohorts 

Engineering. 

Agriailtural, Veterinary, Health, 

Medical, etc. 

Cominercial, Legal, Administrative 
etc. 

9.500 

( 11 - 7 ) 

g<00 

(10-4) 

9,700 

(II 9 ) 

30,000 

(20-0) 

20,000 

( 13 * 4 ) 

20/100 

( 13-3 

1,464 

(29*9) 

821 

Ci6-8) 

736 

( 15 * 0 ) 


Total (II). 

2f,700 

( 34 * 0 ) 

7 o;ooo 

( 46 - 7 ) 

35<«i 

( 61 - 7 ) 

GtXMD Tot/ul^ (T «ad ID 


81,400 

(lOO-O) 

150,000 

(too-o) 

4,900 

(tOO‘0) 


•Figures within breck^ts reptesent percenttpes to the perspective column totals. 
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Within this type, edence courses will fare 
better with an average annual increase of 
1,279 in the perspective planning period as 
against 940 in the base period. On the ottor 
hand, control must be very strict indeed in 
respect of academic-pedagogical arts cours¬ 
es. The scope for increase is very limited. 
As against an average annual increase of 
3,600 during the base period, this has to be 
only 600 for the perspective planning period. 
It is likely that this scope has already been 
exhausted by uncontrolled increases during 
the Third Plan period. 

The figures suggest that there will be 
need jor a stoppage of expansion during the 
Perspective Planning Period of the MA. 
degree course in fnanit parts of the countrif 
accompanied hy a cut-back and iVvcrsion to 
professional-specialised arts courses in 
many other parts. 

127. The position is of course different in 
respect of professional-specialised educa¬ 
tion. As against an average annual increase 
of 2.000 during the base period, we can have 
3,021 during the Perspective Planning 
Period. The scope exists in each of the 
three different types of professional special¬ 
ised education. 

So far as engineering education is con¬ 
cerned, the organization needed for planned 
development has already been built up effi¬ 
ciently and there is no doubt whatever that 
the increase of out-turn indicated by the oro- 
posed control figure will be attained. The 
problem (as already explained) is how to 
curb the local pressures which are forcing 
State (governments to over-expand the sys¬ 
tem; and how to persuade the engineering 
educational authorities to recognise the 
need for and to concentrate on reforms de¬ 
signed to bring about better adaptation of 
educational preparation to the changing pat¬ 
tern of emoloyment. The problems of en¬ 
gineering education are the problems of the 
second phase of development The first 
phase is yet to begin in respect of other 
t3rpes of education. No proper svstcm for 
organization of planned development has 
come into existence (except, to a limited 
extent for medical education). There is a 
great deal to be done (and done quickly) 
if the proposed control figures (which are 
tar^its and not ceilings) are to be made 
effective in respect of planned educational 
preparation of agricultural and veterinary 
specialists, health specialists, school teach¬ 
ers, college teachers, corporate managers 
and public administrators. 


Section IV. Pnof%ssioNAiy^i>EC]ALisBD Educa¬ 
tion AND SUB-PR0F£SS10NA1/-SpEC1ALIS£D 
Education. 

128. We have used the expression **Pto- 
fessional-specialised^' education, in order to 
distinguish certain courses of education 
from others which are referred to as “Aca- 
demic-pedagogical^ This terminology is 
appropriate at the level of national higher 
education. The pupils who have success¬ 
fully completed professional-specialised 
education, may be properly described as 
‘professionar’ manpower if they succeed in 
securing the type of employment for which 
they have been prepared. There are paral¬ 
lel courses at the level of Regional Higher 
Education which may be described as **sub- 
professional-specialised'’. For purposes of 
organising mannou'er-nlanned development 
of higher education, it becomes necessary to 
determine an optimum proportion in the 
out-turn at the two levels. 

129. So far as engineering education is 
concerned, it will be observed that the out¬ 
turn of degree holders and sub-professional 
diploma holders were respectively 4,800 and 
5,000 during 1956-57. the ratio 'wa« very 
nearly one to one. During 1961-62, the out¬ 
turn was 9,500 and 10.400. The ratio was im- 
nrovtng in favour of sub-professional dip¬ 
loma holders, but only slowly. According 
to the proposed control figures, the out-turn 
during 1975-76 van'll he 30.000 degree holders 
to 50,000 sub-professional diploma holders. 
There vdll be a di.stinct improvement in 
favour of diploma holders, but the ratio 
would still be only 3:5. 

130. Is this the right ratio to plan? There 
are a great many people who will answer 
the question unhesitatingly in the negative. 
The subject has been studied in depth in 
relation to the mechanical engineering and 
electrical engineering specialities. The re¬ 
sults of the study are set out in the second 
report of the en^neering manpower survey 
issued by the IAMR. The following con¬ 
clusions emerge from the survey. 

First. The widespread view about Ae 
optimum ratio is based on conditions i»re- 
vailing in countries where industries de¬ 
veloped slowly over a long period and where 
the general educational level of skilled 
workers is high. Conditions in our country 
are the exact opposite. They are mop 
nearlv comparable with those prevailing in 
the USSR during its second plan period. 
This comparison shows that our ratios are 
appropriate to our conditions. 
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Secondly, It is, in any case, quite un¬ 
profitable to debate this issue, because the 
composition of the supply is now predeter¬ 
mined for several years in advance. There 
are several practical limitations on the pos¬ 
sibility of making quick changes in this 
composition. 

Thirdly, It follows that employers must 
be prepared to employ engineering gradua¬ 
tes and diploma holders in the proportion 
indicated by the control figures. At the 
same time educationists must be prepared 
to make changes in existing curricula and 
make other adaptations of their existing 
educational practices so that the pupils are 
better prepared than they are for the types 
of employment on which they are likely to 
enter. Ihis is the reason why reforms are 
urgently needed. Experience shows that en¬ 
gineering educationists (by and large) are 
insufficiently responsive to this new require¬ 
ment. This defect cannot be removed un¬ 
less changes are effected in the manage¬ 
ment of educational institutions and orga¬ 
nization of engineering educational admi¬ 
nistration. The tasks of the second phase 
need men who are employment-oriented 
and reform-minded. 


131. In respect of specialised scientific 
education (other than engineering educa¬ 
tion) the ratio of professional-specialised 
education to sub-professional specialised 
education was 5:2 in 1956-57 and 17:10 in 
1961-62. The proposed control figures would 
improve the ratio in favour of sub¬ 
professional-specialised education up to 1:1. 
Here again, it is not a question of what is 
an ideal ratio, but how fast (in practice) the 
ratio can be improved. Similar considera¬ 
tions apply to commercial, legal, administra¬ 
tive and other specialised arts education. 

132. Once again we are led to comment 
on the striking progress made during the 
first phase of development of engineering 
education and how it serves as a model for 
other branches of education. There is ur¬ 
gent need for devising sub-professional 
courses leading to diplomas in the other 
fields and developing them institutionally 
with the same speed and energy which has 
been displayed during the last ten years in 
the development of polytechnics. TTiis con¬ 
clusion will also help to explain the import¬ 
ance we attach to the inclusion of sub¬ 
professional courses in our definition of 
higher education. 
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SterioR I. Preuminart Rimarks 

133. Fot plmmng the devek>pm€nt of 
ha^fsT ^b^dtioatkm, we start with the national 
stodc hi^er educated manpower. We 
pian the growth of this manpower stock 
with ts^ets determined by effective demand 
and ceilings determined by effective usabi¬ 
lity, From these targets and ceilings for 
planned gitjwth of manpower stock, we de¬ 
duce targets and ceilings fOr planned growth 
of higher educated man^wer cohorts. 
From these again we deduce targets and 
ceilings for planned growdh of hi^er edu¬ 
cational cohorts. The last step constitutes 
the link which binds together higher edu¬ 
cated manpower planning and higher edu¬ 
cational planning. It is the stren^h of this 
link, which determines whether the educa¬ 
tional development process is efficiently 
educational system. 

JNo^: The foregoing concept of in¬ 
terrelated but separate planning 
processes requires to be emphasis¬ 
ed. This is necessary because it is 
nowhere clearly formulated at pre¬ 
sent. Educational planning and 
manpower planning are two differ¬ 
ent things. One is not part of the 
other. They intersect. Manpower 
planning is one aspect (just as fin¬ 
ancial planning, and material- 
supply planning are two other as¬ 
pects) of the entire process of olan- 
ned development of the national 
economy including the national 
educational system.] 

134. It is relatively easy to compute the 
relationship between the numbers of pupils 
required to be enrolled in order to assure 
the supply, in planned numbers, of educa¬ 
tional cohorts. We must thus plan the 
growth of enrolment of pupils. A growrth 
plan for employment of teachers can be de¬ 
duced from the growth plan for enrolment 
of pupils. Finally a growth plan for allo¬ 
cation of fimds can ^ deduced from the 
foregoing growth plan. This is the basis on 
which Part HI of the Higher Educational 
Perspective Plan-Frame has been construct¬ 
ed- The calculations are briefly explained 
in the sections which follow, together with 


their implications for policy and adiaamis- 
tration. 

Section II. Enroi.m®<t of Pupils 

135. As we are operating on a sdieme of 
standardised classification of curricula and 
awards which differs from the conventional 
classification adopted for compdlation of 
officii statistics, it has become necessary to 
undertake special computations for deter¬ 
mining the actuals of 195(i-57 and 1961-62 
(the years which define our base period). 
This fact should be borne in mind while 
studying the relevant figures. 

136. Against an aggregate out-turn of 
48,700 cohorts who received National Higher 
Educational awards during the year 1956-57. 
it is computed that there were 116,000 
pupils enrolled in the related curricula- The 
enrolment-out-turn ratio in that year was, 
therefore. 2.4:1. The corre^xmding figures 
of enrolment and out-turn during the year 
1961-62 were 205,000 and 81,400. The en¬ 
rolment-out-turn ratio during that year was 
2.5:1. As control figures for the interim 
target year, it is proposed to adopt 750,000 
for enrolment and 150.000 for out-turn. The 
enrolment-out-turn ratio will then be 5:1 
This large increase in the enrolmenf-out-turn 
»*atio is the most important distinguishing 
feature of the higher educational perspec¬ 
tive plan-frame. Such a large increase is 
proposed because we have postulated a 
radical reform of the structure of national 
higher education. 

137. At present. National Higher Educa¬ 
tional Curricula consists of the following: 

First, Hipher Pedagogical Degree Covr- 
ses. These are the B.T. or B.Ed. 
degree courses which are usuallv 
of only one year’s duration. 

Secondly, National Academic Dearee 
Courses. These are the M.A /M Sc 
degree courses which are usually 
of two years’ duration; and 

Thirdly, ProfessionaUspecialised Degree 
Courses, These are (a) first degree 

courses (e.g., engineering/medicine) 

which are usually of four or five 





4^C9itu)a ^ {b^ Ascona 
4eSK^ 4some& law) which are 
usually oi two years’ duration. 


If we. strike the welded average of all the 
courses we shall get the average duration 
of the'"National ilti^er JSducatioaal Curri¬ 
cula ■adiich is likely to have been some¬ 
what close to Zil during 1956-57 as well as 
1961>62. The enrolmentrout-turn ratio will 
be soihewhat higher than this avesrage dura- 
tion^ as.allowauce has to be made partly for 
drop-outs, partly for stagnation and partly 
also for growtn in enrolment during the 
interval between enrolment and awards. 

138. There are a number of different re- 
farms which we ^visage as likely to have 
been impdenieizted during the Perspective 
Flanoing Pesiod and which will have the 
effect at inoreasmg the enrolment-out-turn 
ratio. 

First. Improvement of the organisation 
of higher pedagogical education is 
an ^isenliai feature of planned re¬ 
form of national higher education. 
As part of this improvement, we 
have in view the constitution of 
two-year courses, admission to 
which is to be made after the penul¬ 
timate year of Kegional Academic 
Degree Courses. 

Secondly. Existing National Academic 
degree courses of two years' dura¬ 
tion are to be progressively replac¬ 
ed by Academic (Honours) degree 
courses of four years’ duration, for 
several reasons which have been ex¬ 
plained already. 

Thirdly. Those professional specialised 
degree courses which are at present 
organised as second degree courses 
are also to be progressively replac¬ 
ed by professional-specialised (first) 
degree courses organised in the 
same way as engineering and medi¬ 
cal degree courses. New profes¬ 
sional-specialised first degree cour¬ 
ses are to be organised for “manage¬ 
rial arts”. The relative proportion 
of all such professional-specialised 
degree courses is to be substantial¬ 
ly increased. 

Fourthly. Advanced postgraduate cour¬ 
ses, ; promotional-extension courses, 
and refresher courses are to be 
organised, though these courses are 
IM4 takeninto account in settling the 


ac^troi figures for cediort lEmt-tuni., If 
is in view of all th^ eonsidara- 
tions for national hi^ier eduna^nn 
ratio for nantional higher edueaiipn 
is proposed to be raised to^ 4*1 dic¬ 
ing 1975-76. It should be added that 
th^ is a “ceiling” whi^ ahould nut 
be exceeded, not a “ta:^get” to be 
stiiven for. 

139. Turning to Regional Higher Educa-^ 
tion, we note that it comprises (a) all uni¬ 
versity degree courses (including B.A./ 
B.Sc. degrees) which are awarded in ^the 
fourth year following the completion oi 
general high school education; (b) ail jub- 
profession^ diploma courses; and (c) the 
Senior Intermediate Course (which counts 
for enrolment, but not for awards). 

In view of this specification of regional 
higher educational curricula, it may be as¬ 
sumed that its average duration is 3 years. 
The enrolment-out-turn ratio, we may ex¬ 
pect, must be substantially higher than 3:1, 
in order to allow for drop-outs, stagnation, 
and the growth of enrolment. 

140. During 1956-57 enrohn^t in regional 
higher education was 448,000 while the out¬ 
turn was 79,000. The enrolmenf-ouirtum 
ratio was 5.7:1. During 1961-62 enrolment 
had risen to 686,000 while the out-turn had 
risen to 129,0()0. The enrolmenttout-tum 
ratio had registered a drop to 5.3:1. This 
drop, it may be presumed, was maiiily the 
result of the reorganization of the academic 
first degree courses which was carried out 
in parts of the country. The big fall in 
enrolment which occurred between the 
Senior Intermediate and the first year of 
the old two-year B.A./B.Sc/B.Com. d^ree 
course is transferred to a lower level and 
excluded from our reckoning. (It will be 
recalled that we exclude the enrolment in 
pre-university courses, alongwith the final 
year enrolment in higher secondary schools 
from the figures of enrolment in higher edu¬ 
cation) . 

141. We have proposed, as control figures 
for the Interim Target Year, an enrolment 
figure of 1,000, against the out-turn figure 
of 250. Thus we postulate an «irolment- 
out-turn ratio of 4:1. This implies a pro¬ 
gramme of reform designed to improve tibe 
efficiency of regional higher education, such 
improvement being reflected in a reduction 
of the enrolraeiit-out-turn ratio from 5.3:1 
in 1961-62 to 4:1 in 1975-76. Conversion of 
the Senior Intermediate . Course into the first 
year of a three-year B.A./B.Sc. degree course 
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will be one sudi reform. We also expect 
scone of the sub^jorofessional diploma cour¬ 
ses to be newly developed. These could be 
two-year courses following the Higher 
Secondaiy-Pre-University-Junior interme¬ 
diate courses. Also (as mentioned al¬ 
ready) the final year of the regional aca¬ 
demic degree course is to be counted, where 
it leads to a reorganised pedagogical course, 
as part of natiox^ higher education. 

For all these reasons, a planned reduc¬ 
tion of the enrolment-out-tum ratio is both 
necessary and practicable. 

142. The total number of pupils enrolled 
in higher educational courses (as defined 
in th^ report) increased from 564,000 in 
1956-57 to 891,000 in 1961-62. The increase 
was 327,000 over a five-year period. The 
average annual increase was 65,400. As con¬ 
trol figures for the interim target year, we 
now propose 1,750,000. This represents an 
increase of 859,000 in 14 years, or an aver¬ 
age annual increase of 61,357. 

Thus there will be no material reduction 
in the annual increase of enrolment, e^en 
though the expansion in the number of 
seats in higher educational institutions is 
to be brou^t under strict controL This 
will be possible because the relative pro¬ 
portion of the courses with longer duration 
is proposed to be mcreased, as also the 
number of advanced postgraduate courses, 
promotional-extension courses and refresher 
courses. 


Section 3. Employment of Teachers 

143. There were 34,000 teachers of higher 
educational courses during 1956-57. The 
number increased to 60,000 during 1961-62. 
The additional number was 26,000 over a 
five-year period, representing an average 
annual increase of 5,200. As the control 
figure for 1975-76, it is proposed that the 
number of teachers should rise to 141,000. 
This will mean an additional number of 
81,000 in 14 years; an average annual in¬ 
crease of 5,785. 

Allowing 2 per cent for attrition of stock, 
it will be necessary to recruit about 7,000 
new college teachers as the annual average 
for the Perspective Planning Period. 

144. it should be mentioned, in order to 
avoid possible misunderstanding, that these 


figures do not include teadiers required for 
the final year of higher secondary Mucation, 
for the pre-university course and for the 
Junior Intermediate Course. For purposes 
of planning, this border-line sub-level is 
deemed to be included in secondary educa¬ 
tion and excluded from higher education. 
In proposing a control figure as above, it is 
assumed that the average number of pupils 
per teacher which is computed to have 
dropped from 17 during 1956-57 to 15 during 
1961-62 will drop further to 12 during 1975- 
76. This drop implies an important policy 
decision. 


145. During 1956-57, it is computed, that 
the total number of teachers viz., 34 thou¬ 
sand was divisible into 23 thousand employ¬ 
ed in regional higher education and 11 
thousand in national higher education. The 
corresponding division of numbers in 1961- 
62 was 40 thousand and 21 thousand. A sub¬ 
stantial shift in the relative proportion is 
planned for 1975-76, where the number 
would be 66 thousand in regional higher 
education and 75 thousand in national 
higher education. The planned pupil-teacher 
ratio is 10:1 in national higher education 
and 15:1 in regional higher education. 


Section 4. Allocation of Funds for Direct 
Expenditure 

146. According to the conventional classi¬ 
fication of educational expenditure, a dis¬ 
tinction is made between “direct expendi¬ 
ture” and “indirect expenditure”. The 
former includes all recurring expenditure 
brought into account by all educational in¬ 
stitutions- It consists mainly of the emolu¬ 
ments of teachers and includes in addition 
all ordinary recurring charges of mainten¬ 
ance and management of educational in.sti- 
tutions. Two main types of expenditure 
are excluded from the definition of direct 
expenditure and are treated as “indirect 
expenditure”: 

(a) Non-recurring Expenditure. This re¬ 
presents capital investment in the 
expansion and improvement nt 
physical facilities. 

(b) Indirect Recurring Expenditvre. 
This represents recurring expendi¬ 
ture of a special nature mainly 
etirred by authorities other than 
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managements of educational insti> 
tutions. It includes: 


(i) Recurring expenditure on scholar¬ 
ships, subsidised provision of 
hostel facilities, and other forms 
of student-aid; 

(ii) Recurring expenditure on direc¬ 
tion, inspection and other func¬ 
tions of educational administra¬ 
tion; and 

(iii) Other miscellaneous recurring ex¬ 
penditure on educational and cul¬ 
tural services which form part of 
higher education but are provid¬ 
ed otherwise than as ordinary 
functions of educational institu¬ 
tions or research organizations. 


147* We have not attempted to form an 
estimate of requirements of Indirect Ex¬ 
penditure as specified above. The alloca¬ 
tions of funds for “direct expenditure” have 
been computed and expressed in terms of 
constant prices of the year 1960-61. Ex¬ 
pressed in this way. the total amount was 
fc. 28 crores in 1956-57. It rose to Rs. 54 
crores in 1981-62, and it is planned to in¬ 
crease it to Rs. 150 crores in 1975-76. The 
share of this total which was allocated to 
National Higher Education was Rs. 11 
crores in 1956-57; which rose to Rs. 23 crores 
in 1961-62; artd is planned to be raised to 
90 crores in 1975-76. 


148. The amounts mentioned above are 
expressed in crores of rupees at constant 
1960-61 prices. For 1956*57, these figures 
represent the actuals at current prices of 
that year, increased by 8 per cent. For 1961- 
62. these figures represent the actuals at 
current prices of that year, reduced by 2 per 
cent. The control figures for the 1975-76 
are also expressed in terms of constant 
1960-61 prices. As the price-level at the 
end of the Third Plan Period was already 
substantially higher than in 1960-61, and as 
it is very unlikely that the price level of that 
year will be restored up to the interim tar¬ 
get year, it follows that the control figures 
for 1975-76 expressed in current prices mu^ 
be higher than Rs. 90 crores. How much 

higher? In theory, the higher figure should 

bear the same proportion to 90 as to 

incres^ in the general pnee .u 

1960-61 and 1975-76. In actual PFacti^, to 
full extent of such increase might not be 
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necessary if the compensatory allowances 
for teachers cover only a portion of to 
increase in the general price level. The 
increase in the control figure (expressed at 
constant prices) must be at least up to the 
portion thus covered. Stated broadly, to 
control figures expressed in constant (1960r 
61) prices may be deemed to be also to 
control figures at current prices plus what 
may be described as “extra dearness allow¬ 
ances” above the 1960-61 level- 


149. If the total amount of direct expendi¬ 
ture were divided by the number of teachers 
employed, we obtain a unit rate of direct 
expenditure (per teacher employed). This 
unit rate of direct expenditure (expressed 
in. constant 1960-61 prices) is computed to 
have been Rs, 8,231 in 1956-57 and it rose to 
Rs. 9,048 in 1961-62. The control figures 
indicate that this is proposed to be increased 
to Rs. 10,640. This is designed to permit a 
levelling up of some of the ssdary scal^ 
where they were unduly low during 1961-62. 


(Note. It must not be supposed that the 
unit-rate of direct expenditure means the 
same thing as average annual emoluments 
of teachers. The latter will be smaller. For 
Direct Expenditure includes, in addition 
to the emoluments of teachers, many other 
recurring charges of maintenance and man¬ 
agement of institutions). 


Section 5. Sources of Funds for Direct 
Expenditure 


150. The sources from which ‘direct ex¬ 
penditure’ is met in every higher education¬ 
al institution may be grouped under three 
main heads. They may be referred to as (a) 
Union Public Funds, (b.) State Public 
Funds, and (c) Fees and Private Contribu¬ 
tions. ’ The last item includes, in addition 
to all fees of all kinds paid by pupils, in¬ 
come from educational endowments, ad 
hoc private contributions and certain mis¬ 
cellaneous items officially described as 
derived from “Other sources”. Table 12 
shows at one glance, how direct expendi¬ 
ture was actually met from each of *hese 
three funds during the base year 1960-61 
(as well as five and ten years earlier); end 
how it is proposed, it should be met* during 
the Interim Target Year. 
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Actual 


Proposed 
far Interim 
Target Year 





r 960*61 

2 . 

III. 

Toad D»««t Bxpuidkttie ^(»es of .Rs.) . 

Foes and Riivate Ceutribiuiaiis (Cmms of Rs.) 
Direct ExpembfitaanaarlxomifUlph^ Fustda^Caafes of Rs.) 

Union Public Funds. 

State Public Funds. 

17*68 

9^ 18 

X'98 

6*52 

29*71 

r6vi2 

3^6r7 

9*92 

56-88 

27*71 

9-17 

20^00 

15000 

3000 

6000 

6000 


Total. 

8-50 

*3*59 

29-17 

120 00 

IV. 

Fecennta^ Share XlnioD Pub&c Funds in Direct Ex¬ 
penditure met firom FUbWe FUnds .... 


27-0% 

3r*4<"/o 

50*0% 

Nau* 'T^>:fie«resfor 1950-51,1935-56 aad 1960-61 relate to^^hjghcr education” as conventionally classified which 
dififets in cefcaln fesjpecca nomthe classification adopted tn this lefott and which ^fqpplits to the Interim 
T»get Year. The^^Sajds for iV50-5i 1955-56 «c axprtsMed in ouiient ptioea, ifcc figurcs{.>f 

die luerhn Taxget Year ace e^paeased ka constant 1960-61 pikes. 


ISd. it will be observed Hxat the figure 
]arepased ler Fees and Private Ccatiibu^ons 
diiiitig the Target Year (Rs. 341 

crores) is only a little higher than the 
actuals of 1960-61 and probably smaller than 
the level already attained at the end of the 
Third Han j^od. The reasons (siuciie of 
which txsyidy important policy decisions) are 
set oat b^ow: 

Pirsi. There is oome reason to think 
that the statislics of lee ineoxne in¬ 
clude^ pert which is really derived 
from public funds, but enters insti¬ 
tutional accounts as fee income. 
Part of the amounts shown under 
“other sources” is also likely to be 
of ^ghi^Qr nature- Thus the true 
actuals are Utoe^ to be smaller than 
what the statistics show. 

Sec&nSly. Srtrohnent is planned to ex- 
patid at a much slower rate -th«i 
direct expenditore as the i^ative 
'pr^^rtion of the courses which w« 
more costly and Of longer duration 
is Maimed to be increased. The 
prc^jortlon Of fees and private W- 
'hfbiitSDite to fififtlh fOcpenditure is 
'ftitibh smaller thmi hft the total. 

Tk^ly. "XJovermuents are under con- 
atant pmsure to reduce the scales 
of fees. Itemgh in theofry, it should 
ibe to resist ^ jnessure, 

in prttctiee it « not. It is pr(S)9«ed 
to tmilltiite rtrict control of jaum- 
bers eompetitree entrance 

requirements Thia alsa be 


combined with the tightening up of 
fees. On the other hand, a liberal 
policy in respect of fees is an essen¬ 
tial complement of a strict control 
of numbers. Fui ther, as number 
increases there will be a larger pro¬ 
portion of poor pupils than at 
present. In these circumstances the 
average annual fee income per 
pupd is bound to fall signiiicantly. 
Similar considerations apply to pri¬ 
vate contributions also. 

In these circumstances, it would be in¬ 
expedient to plan for a laii^er realisation of 
fees and private contributions than the 
amount proposed. 

152. If, out of total amount of Ks- ISO 
crores of direct expenditure, Rs. 30 crores 
are deducted as met from fees and private 
contributions, Rs, 120 crores will have to he 
met from public funds. The next question 
is how much of this amount should be 
planned to he met by the Union Govern¬ 
ment and how much by all the State Gov¬ 
ernments. The share of the Union Govern¬ 
ment has been rising from 23.3 per cent in 
195(^51, through 27.0% in 1985-56, to 31.4% 
in 1960-61. Continuing this trend, it is pro¬ 
posed that we should plan for a .fifty-nfty 
division in the Tntexim "Target *Year. ft 
follows that Rs. 60 crores should be provid¬ 
ed rfrom Union Public Funds and Rs. 60 
crores irom 'State Public Funds. 

153. For various reasons it is deshrsble 
that the Union Government’s sAtare d* dlneet 
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expenditure should be much more sub¬ 
stantial in National Higher Education than 
in Regional Higher Education. It is pro¬ 
posed out of the i&tal amount ol direct 
expethJftture chargeable to public funds the 
relative proportions of the Union Govern¬ 
ment and the State Governments should be 


3:2 in respect of National Higher Educa¬ 
tion and 1:2 in respect of Regional Higher 
Education. On this basis, the sources from 
trhich die total amoum of Rs. ISD cinres 
be met during the Interim Target 
Year are shown in Table 13. 


TAbLE T5. (PROPOSED) ALLOCAnON OF DIRECT EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE INTERIM TARGET YEAR, EY SOURCES AND LEVELS 

(In Crores of Rupees) 



National 

R^ional 



Hi^er 

Higher 

Total 


Edbwtion 

Edttcation 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Union Public Ftmds. 

45 

1-5 

6 b 

State Public Funds. 

30 

30 

6 e 

Total Public Funds. 

75 

45 

120 

Fees and Pnvate Cuntributiobs. 

15 

15 

30 


Gkasd Total 


90 


150 


154. It may be recalled that all the finan¬ 
cial proposals are limited to direct expendi¬ 
ture. No estimates have been offered for 
“indirect expenditure”. The two most im- 
pofrUan items of indirect expenditure are 
“hfoildings” and “scholarships”. The rela¬ 
tive proportion of expenditure on these two 
items has been increasing rapidly. This 
must obviously continue. The success of 
the proposed reforms will depend entirely 
on the provision of scholarship facilities 
which will ensure that no pupil who gains 
admission to national hrigher education (and 
mssspower-planned courses of regional 
higher education) is prevented by poverty 
from pursuing his studies. This will entail 
ntiportaiit reforms in the present arrange¬ 
ments for provision of scholarships includ¬ 
ing the development of a system of “scholar- 
loans”. Successful working of such a 
system win facilitate (and, in turn be faci- 
Ktirted by) linking education with employ¬ 
ment. 

155b An item of “indirect expenditure” to 
widoh greiUcr a^ntion should be devoted 


than at present is “educational administra¬ 
tion”. There is urgent need for strenglhen^ 
ing the organization of higher educational- 
administration, and, therefore, for better 
financial provision therefor. 

156. While no estimates of probable 
growth of indirect expenditure are offered 
two further observations may be made 
about related policy: 

(1) It is essential that adequate parallel 
provision should be made for iia- 
direet expenditure alongWrth tibE 
planned growth of direct expendi¬ 
ture Th^ must grow together in: 
due propoilion. 

(2) The Union Government should take 
larger responsibility for indirect ex¬ 
penditure than for direct expendi¬ 
ture. It is suggested that the Union 
Government should meet 150 per 
cent of imfirect expenditure on 
NatioBal Higher Eduction atad 99 
per cent of indirect expen^ture^ 
Bernal ISgher Educataon. 











CHAPTER Vn. PROPOSED SCHEBIE <WF SPECIFIGATION OP EXECUTIVE »£SPO^SI- 
BILlTr OF THU GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ANDEACH OF THE STATE GOVERNMENTS, AND 
STATUTORY BASIS THEREFOR . J 


Section 1 . PREi^iMiNARy Hemarks 

157. This report began with a statement of 
four specific recommendations. The suc¬ 
ceeding chapters were devoted to elabora¬ 
tion of the meaning and purpose of these re¬ 
commendations and their implications for 
changes in existing policies, programmes and 
organizations. The first of the four specific 
recommendations stated that the “Govern¬ 
ment of India and all the State Grovem- 
ments should a^ee upon and adopt a state¬ 
ment of All-India policy on Manpower Plan¬ 
ned development and reform of higher edu¬ 
cation”. The terms of this recommendation 
also specified under five heads the premises 
and objectives of such All-India policy. We 
now assume that enough has been said in 
the preceding chapters to make it clear what 
is meant by “manpower planned develop¬ 
ment and reform of higher education”, to 
carry conviction about its necessity and. 
thereby, to persuade the Government of 
India and all the State Governments to 
accept this recommendation and adopt an 
agreed statement of All-India policy. 

158, As part of the second of the four 
specific recommendations, the draft of a 
“Higher Educational Persp^tive Plan- 
Frame” was put forward and it was recom¬ 
mended that “the Government of India and 
all the State Governments should jointly 
take the draft into consideration, examine 
the implications thereof; and, in the light of 
the consensus reached in such examination, 
finalise and settle the control figures and 
agree to adopt the higher educational pers¬ 
pective plan-frame as the common Ali- 
India basis for formulation of programmes 
of development and reform**. 

1^. It has been stated over and over 
again in the preceding chapters and it Is 
finally emf^asised at this stage once again 
that the particular figures put forward as 
control figures in the draft higher educa¬ 
tional pei^oective plan-£rame are not sacro¬ 
sanct. Different figures may be decided up¬ 
on by all the Governments jointly when they 
finalise the draft, so long as the need for 
quantifying the statement of AlMnd^a policy 
in a frame-work of targets and ceilings is 
a<^epted by all the Govermn^ts jointly. 


We now assume that enough has been said 
in the preceding chapters to elucidate the 
meaning, purpose end implications of the 
proposed target and ceiling and that all the 
Governments concerned will accept and 
give effect to the recommendation about the 
Higher Educational Perspective Plan-Frame. 

160. After achieving agreement on a com¬ 
mon AJl-India policy and a frame-work of 
targets and ceilings as the common All- 
India basis for planning programmes of de¬ 
velopment and reform in pursuance of that 
policy, it will become necessary to specify 
the nature and extent of executive responsi¬ 
bility to be severally undertaken by the 
Government of India and each of the State 
Governments in respect of planning and 
implementing specific schemes of develop¬ 
ment and reforms. It is necessary to do this 
because only then will it become possible 
for each Government to examine the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery already functioning 
in the field of executive responsibility 
assigned to it and bring about those changes, 
in the machinery which have to be made in 
order that the Government may be ade¬ 
quately equiooed for discharging its res- 
ponsibilitv. These changes have to be 
brought about, however, on the basis of 
ioint agreement because only thus will it be 
possible for the organization of the Union 
and the organizations of the States to work 
in mutual coordination with one another. 
It is in the light of these considerations that 
certain specific suggestions are offered in 
the next section of this chanter. We may 
now recall the third of our four specific re¬ 
commendations which states that “the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and all the State Govern¬ 
ments should iointly take these suggestions 
into consideration and in the light of the 
consensus reached on such examination, 
finalise and settle a scheme of specification 
of execufi\*e responsibnitv of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of the State Govern^ 
ments”. 

161. The starting point of the entire pro¬ 
cess of manpower-planned development and 
reform of hi^er education Is “number- 
contror. The creatkm of new seats in erary 
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higher educational institution which is re> 
cognised as forming part of the national 
educational system must be controlled with 
reference to the plan requirements. Com¬ 
petitive entrance requirements will have to 
be instituted and the machinery and pro¬ 
cedure for making selections will have to be 
settled. This settlement will be based on 
considerations of policy which seek to re¬ 
concile the requirements of economic and 
educational efficiency with the need for pro¬ 
vision of equal opportunity, as well as the 
need for providing special assistance to the 
educationally and economically backward 
classes of citizens. Recruitment, training 
and employment of higher educated man¬ 
power by educational institutions, govern¬ 
ment departments and corporations will 
have to be brought under regulation so as 
to facilitate the coordination of educational 
preparation with the requirements of em¬ 
ployment agencies. All these and other re¬ 
forms will require legislative sanction. 
When legislative sanction is provided for 
reforms which are accepted as being neces¬ 
sary in the public interest, it is not only 
usual but also necessary that legislative 
provision should be made for the framework 
of needed administrative machinery. This 
is especially necessary when such machinery 
has to be assembled, in separate parts, by 
the Union Government and each of the 
different State Governments and set to work 
together as if they formed different parts of 
one and the same organization on an All- 
India basis. In devising such machinery, 
we do not need models from other countries. 
There are enough models in the complex 
administrative organization of this vast 
country. What is now necessary is the 
application to new conditions of principles 
of administrative organization which are 
already well-established. We offer our sug¬ 
gestions in regard to the setting up of need¬ 
ed administrative machinery' in the later 
sections of this chapter. 

162. It is generally assumed that the Con¬ 
stitution has allotted sovereign powers to 
the States in the sphere of education; and 
that the Union Government cannot perform 
educational functions effectively unless tlie 
Constitution is amended- We do not think 
that there is any need at all for amending 
the Constitutional provisions which define 
the demarcation of functions between the 
Union and the States. It is entirely possible 
for the Government of India and all the 
J^tate Governments to agr^ upon a scheme 
of specification of executive res|»nsibility 
(such as has been proposed in this report) 
'vhich will be completely consistent with the 




constitutional division of functions. What 
we really need is unreserved a^eement by 
all the Governments on the basis of convic¬ 
tion of necessity and practicability. When 
such an agreement is reached, the legMa- 
tion proposed will constitute the ratification 
of that agre«nent by the legislatures con¬ 
cerned. An assured statutory basis will 
then become available within the frame¬ 
work of the existing Constitution which 
will enable the Union Government to per¬ 
form the functions undertaken by them. 
With this explanation, we may now recall 
the fourth of our four specific recommenda¬ 
tions which states that "appropriate Acts of 
Parliament and State Legislatures should be 
enacted, so as to provide the statutory basis 
required for manpower planned develop¬ 
ment and reform of higher education in 
India up to the Interim Target Year”. We 
trust that the suggestions which are offered 
in the succeeding sections will not only 
establish the need for accepting this recom¬ 
mendation but also indicate how the recom¬ 
mendation may be implemented. 


Section 2. Higher Educational Finance and 
Administration: (Proposed) Division of 

Functions between the Union and States 


163. Certain institutions are specified by 
name in items 62 and 63 of the Union Li^ 
of the seventh schedule of the Constitution. 
The administration of these institutions is a 
fimction of the Union. Other institutions 
of a like nature may also be "declared by 
law to be institutions of national impor¬ 
tance”. Upon such declaration, the adminis¬ 
tration of these institutions will form part 
of the functions of the Union. Item 64 of 
the Union List of the seventh schedule of 
the Constitution establishes a similar posi¬ 
tion in respect of another class of institu¬ 
tions. namely, “institutions for scientific or 
technical education financed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India wholly or in part and declar¬ 
ed by Parliament to be institutions of 
national importance”. 

164- Parliament should be moved to 
undertake legislation based on the forego¬ 
ing items in order to establish a Statutory 
All-India List of national higher education^ 
institutions. Every recognised institution 
in the country whidi imparts, “national 
higher education” according to statutory 
standards should be eligible for inclusion in 
this list, irrespective of whether it is a pri¬ 
vate or public institution and irnespocfive 
of whether it is maintained or aided by the 
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Umon Government or by a State Govern¬ 
ment. Additions to or deletions from this 
list should be made only by Parliament. 

165. There should be three separate parts 
of the Statutory List which may be referred 
to as Part A, Part B, and Part C. The Act 
of Parliameit should specify the nature and 
extent of the duties and powers to be per¬ 
formed and exercised by the Union Govern¬ 
ment and the State Government concerned 
in each of the three parts. The Act should 
authorise the Govenmient concerned, in 
its respective sphere, to make grants as well 
as to frame and enforce administrative regu¬ 
lations. All institutions included in the 
same part should be eligible for the same 
financial benefits and should be subject to 
the same liability to conform to administra¬ 
tive regulations. The nature and extent of 
executive responsibility (financial as well as 
administrative) to be undertaken by the 
Union Government will differ from one 
part to another. The act of Parliament 
should prescribe a ceiling for aggregate 
capacity (measured by number of seats) of 
all institutions included in each of the three 
parts of the Statutoiy^ List. A ceiling of 
50,000 seats for each part, with 1,50,000 seats 
in all is suggested. 


166. Instttutions included in Part A of the 
Stototory AU-lndia List of National Higher 
Educational Institutions. 

(1) Financial Responsibility. The Union 
Government will have undivided responsi¬ 
bility for provision, out of Union Public 
Funds, of grants required to meet all ex¬ 
penditure which is not covered bv fees and 
private contributions. The State Govern¬ 
ment will have no financial responsibility. 

(2) Duties and Powers of Framing and 
Enforcing Administrative Regulations: 

They will vest entirely in the Union Gov¬ 
ernment which will have undivided execu¬ 
tive responsibility. As in respect of all 
other Union functions, the State Govern¬ 
ment will be under constitutional obligation 
to perform such agency functions, if any, as 
may be entrusted by the Union Government 

167. institotloiis indued in Part B d the 
Statntory All-India List of NaHond l^her 
Edncaiifmal Instltatlatts. 

(1) Financial Responsibility, Financial 
responsihflity will be divided between the 


Union Government and the l^ate Govern¬ 
ment concerned as below : 

(a) The Union Government should pro¬ 
vide an annual grant out of Union 
Public Fimds to each institution 
separately so as to cover the entire 
amount of non-recurring expendi¬ 
ture; the entire ^ount of expendi¬ 
ture on scholarships and other forms 
of student aid; and the entire 
amount of expenditure on pay, 
allowances and other emoluments 
of all teachers. The scales of ex¬ 
penditure on these purposes will be 
regulated by the Union Govern¬ 
ment. 

(b) The State Government should pro¬ 
vide grants out of State Public 
Funds to cover all the institutional 
expenditure on all purposes other 
than those mentioned in (a) above 
and other than such expenditure as 
may be covered by fees and private 
contributions, 

(2) Dunes and Po%t>ers of Framing and 
Enforcing Administrative Regulations: 

(a) Administrative regulation of pro¬ 
grammes, and administrative regu¬ 
lation of teacher employment will 
vest in the Union Government. 

(b) The duties and powers of adminis¬ 
trative regulation in resp^t of all 
other matters (including pupil- 
enrolment, financial management 
and general management) will vest 
in the State Government. 


168 InsUtutions indoded in Part C nf the 
Statutory AU-India List of Nattonal Higher 
Edocational Institiitibiis. 

(1) Financial Responsibility. Financial 
responsibility will be divided between the 
Union Government and the State Govern¬ 
ment as below: 

(a) The Union Government should pro¬ 
vide an annual grant out of Union 
Public Funds to each institution 
separately so as to cover the entire 
amount of non-recurring expendi¬ 
ture and the entire amount of ex¬ 
penditure on scholarships and other 
forms of student-aid. The scales of 
expenditure on these purposes will 
be regulated by the Union Govern¬ 
ment. There will be no statutory 
commitment about sharing direct 
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expenditure, but the Union Govern¬ 
ment will be authorised to share the 
expenditure in cases of necessity. 

(b) The State Government should pro¬ 
vide grants out of State Public 
Funds so as to cover all the institu¬ 
tional expenditure other than those 
mentioned above and other than 
such expenditure as may be covered 
by fees and private contributions. 

(2) Duties and Powers of Framing and 
Enforcing Administrative Regulations: 

(a) Administrative regulation of pro¬ 
grammes will vest in the Union 
Government. 

(b) Administrative regulation in rc!s- 
pect of all other matters will vest 
in the State Government. 


169. No higher educational institution wih 
be initially included in the Statutory All- 
India List, unless the management of such 
institution shall have made an application 
for such inclusion and specifically declared 
its willingness to conform to administrative 
regulations. This exemption from compul¬ 
sory inclusion will apply as much to institu¬ 
tions maintained by State Government and 
to universities, as to private institutions. 
After the institution is included in the List, 
the statutory provisions will continue to 
apply so long as it remains in the list. The 
institution cannot contract out of its obliga¬ 
tions by unilateral decision. Deletion from 
the list cannot be claimed b}' mere with¬ 
drawal of application. Parliament may, 
however, delete an institution from the list 
either on its initiative or on application. 

170. All courses of “Regional Higher Edu¬ 
cation” as defined in this Report may be re¬ 
ferred to as “sub-professional specialised 
education” with the exception of the B.A/ 
B.Sc. degr^ courses which may be referred 
to ^ “Regional Academic Arts/Science edu¬ 
cation”. Sub-professional specialised courses 
will include the following: (1) The 
B.Com. degree and similar regional higher 
educational awards other than the B.A./ 
B.Sc. degrees; (2) The diploma courses at 
present provided in polytechnics; (3) Similar 
diploma courses for the educational prepara¬ 
tion of technicians needed for agricultural, 
veterinary, public health and medical 
services; (4) Similar diploma courses to be 
develop^ for teacher-training; and (5) 
S^lar diploma courses, to be developed for 
educational preparation combined with pre¬ 
employment training of higher educated 


manpower cohorts required for employment 
in ministerial or subordinate supervisory 
posts in Government Departments and Cor¬ 
porations. It has been mentioned repeatedly 
and it is finally re-emphasised that the de¬ 
velopment of sub-professional specialised 
education for all these purposes, is a veiy 
important part of the programmes cf 
manpower-planned development and reform 
of higher education. It is on this pari of 
the programmes that eve^ State Govern¬ 
ment should concentrate its attention and 
resources. 


171. As a rule, the Union Governmexit 
should not undertake any financial or admi- 
listrative responsibility for “Regional Acade¬ 
mic Arts Education”. The State Government 
ihould have the entire responsibility for 
effecting the needed curbs on growth at this 
level and the avoidance of higher educated 
unemployment or wasteful under-employ¬ 
ment. On the other hand, the Union Gov¬ 
ernment should extend active and effective 
assistance to State Governments in framing 
and implementing planned programmes of 
development of sul>professional specialised 
education- The Union Government should 
also provide assistance on a selective basis 
to educationally backward states in develop¬ 
ing “Regional Academic Science Education”. 


172. A certain proportion of sub-profes¬ 
sional specialised institutions may be ear¬ 
marked for meeting the requirements of the 
public corporate industrial or commercial 
enterprises of the Union Government or any 
major departmental agencies of the Union 
Government. This will be particularly 
needed in respect of polytechnics located m 
the vicinity of public corporate industrial 
enterprises of the Union Government. In 
such cases, the institutions may be brought 
under the same form of administration as 
institutions included in Part A of the Statu¬ 
tory All-India List referred to above. Other 
institutions (including regional academic 
science colleges in special cases) may be 
administered on the lines proposed earlier 
for Part B or Part C institutions. As the 
number of institutions is likely to be large, 
and as there is need for ad hoc arrangements 
for a number of years before a system can 
get settled, it will not be advisable to make 
statutory provision for Union Government 
participation in regional higher education, 
except perhaps in the field of engineering 
and technology. Even though no statutory 
provision is made, the aim should be to ap¬ 
proximate the pattern of division of finan¬ 
cial and administrative responsibility in 
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tmpeQt ef r^oiua hig^^ education to that 
ol natioiial ^ucation 

$GCT10N 3. MAiSONERY OF HlGUER EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL AaMimsTiUTX(»i: Engineering and 
ltoiN(NX)GY Branch 

173. Earlier in this report, we observed 
that the o^anization vdiich has grown up 
during the last decade for purposes of de¬ 
velopment of engineering education offers 
a working model which may be usefully 
adopted for other types of s|:^ialised higher 
education. The characteristic features of 
this organisation are the following: 

(1) An All India plan envisaging targets 
of growth of the national stock and 
targets of increase of higher educa> 
tional capacity derived therefrom. 

(2) An effective system, agreed upon 
between the Ciovemment of India 
and the State Governments, for 
reaching decisions regarding the 
distribution of new capacity among 
the different states. 

(3) A similar effective system for assur¬ 
ing the availability of funds for 
meeting both recurring and non¬ 
recurring exp^jnditure on a continu¬ 
ing basis. 

(4) (a) An All-India Council of Speci¬ 
alised Higher Education attached to 
an appropriate Ministry of the 
Government of India with coordi¬ 
nating committees, with an organis¬ 
ed permanent staff; and 

(b) A Board of Specialised Higher 
Education in each State, attached 
to an appropriate department of 
the State Government, with an 
organized permanent staff. 

174. We have also pointed out that the 
first phase of development in which the 
rapid setting up of new institutions and ex- 
paimon of old institutions on a planned 
basis was the main task is now drawing to 
a close and a second phase is beginning in 
which different and much more difficult 
taidis have to be undertaken. It is in this 
c^text that we si^gest steps to strengthen 

present organization. 

176. It has been mentioned already that 
**a progressive and orderly change-over 
from fie present ‘standard’ pattern to the 
propo^ ‘cooperative' pattern of engineer- 
ing education at degree level is to be plan- 

aud eairied out Siniikr reform has 
to 'be planned and carried out in respect of 


polytechnic education at diploma level also 

.<..it will be impossible to make a 

beginning with these measures unless the 
agencies which employ engineering man¬ 
power take parallel actiem and important 
reforms are carried out in their policies and 
practices regarding recruitment, pre¬ 
employment training, promotions and pro¬ 
vision of facilities for in-service develop¬ 
ment including institutional education of 
the ‘extension pattern’. The nature of the 
changes requir^ to be made in existing 
organizations may be reduced from the 
foregomg description of the new tasks.** 

176. The needed changes are suggested 
below: 

I. There is at present a Council known as 
the “All India Council of Technical Educa¬ 
tion”, with one “Central Coordination Com¬ 
mittee” and four “Regional Committees 
They are set up by executive order of tne 
Union Government. There is a Board of 
Technical Education in each state set up by 
executive order of the State Government. 
The entire organization comprising these 
bodies should be placed on a statutory basis 
under an Act of Parliament, with changes 
in designation, and functional and territo 
rial jurisdictions as below: 

(1) The Council should be styled the 
All India Council of Engineering 
and Technological Education. 

Note. “Engineering Education” and 
“Technological Education” .diould 
be defined. The definition should 
exclude such subjects as “phar¬ 
macy”, "commerce” and “applied 
arts” which are at present includ¬ 
ed. Educational preparation for 
all arts which are based on the 
practical application of the prin¬ 
ciples of mathematics and the 
non-biological sciences of nature 
to the processes of production, 
transportation and communica¬ 
tion should be included.) 

(2) There should be one “Central Plan¬ 
ning and Finance Committee” and 
Five “2Dnal Programme Commit¬ 
tees”. The territorial jurisdiction 
of each Zonal Programmes Com¬ 
mittee should be each of the five 
zones as constituted under the 
States Reorganization Act 

(3) Hie chairman of each of the five 
Zema! Programme Committees 







should be a member of the Central 
Planning and Finance Committee 
also. Ail the members of all the 
five conmaittees should also oe mem¬ 
bers oi the council. The members 
of the council >vho are not members 
of the five committees should not 
exceed one-tenth of the total 
strength of the council. 

(4) There should be a State Regional 
Board in each State-Region. 

(Note. One state wiU ordinarily 
constitute one State-Region, But 
a State may be divided into more 
than one State-Region, if neces¬ 
sary.) 

II. (1) The functions at present vested in 
the University Grants Commission 
in relation to all universities, as 
well as the functions at present 
vested in the Council set up under 
the Institutes of Technology Act in 
relation to aU Institutes of Techno¬ 
logy should be transferred to and 
distributed between the new All 
India Council of En^neering and 
Technological Education and the 
new “Central Planning and Finance 
Committee” of that Council. 'fhe 
functions thus transferred should 
be performed by these bodies in 
relation to all institutions of engi- 
neering/technoiogical education 
which may be included in the Sta¬ 
tutory All-India list of National 
Higher Educational Institutions- 
Upon such transfer, the provisions 
of the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion Act should cease to apply to 
the institutions concerned. The 
provisions of Chapter III of the 
Institutes of Technology Act should 
stand repealed. 

(2) The functions of the Zonal Pro¬ 
gramme Committees and State- 
Regional Boards should be defined 
so as to be the same as those per¬ 
formed at present by Regional 
Committees and State Boards sub¬ 
ject to such changes as may be 
deen^d necess^ in the light of 
fsractkal experience and subject to 
the addition of new functions under 
in below. 

TtT There is at present no provision of 
law by which employers may be compul- 
z^uired to provide practical training 
to pupils enrolled in institutions of 
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engineering and technological education be¬ 
fore or after they receive their degrees or 
diplomas and before they enter i^on their 
fimt employment. The provisions of the 
Apprentices Act 1961 are limited to trades 
notified as “designated trades”. They are 
expressly declared to be inapplicable to 
“any graduate or diploma apprentice under¬ 
going training in accordance with any 
sdieme framed by or with the approval of 
the Government” or to “any special appren¬ 
ticeship scheme for imparting training in 
non-designated trades”. The new Act of 
Parliament should make statutory provision 
for these excluded types of training, as 
nearly as may be on the lines provide in 
the Apprentices Act 1961. The functions to 
be performed under the Act should be dis¬ 
tributed between the Zonal Programme 
Committees and the State-Regional Boards. 
The new provisions should secure that the 
total number of trainees for whom any em¬ 
ployer may be compulsorily required to pro¬ 
vide training facilities is not increased, be¬ 
yond the limit established by the Appren¬ 
tices Act 1961. 

177. The purposes underlying the forego¬ 
ing proposals are clear. It may be added 
that the successful working of any organiza¬ 
tion depends not merely on its formal struc¬ 
ture but on the manner in which men are 
chosen for appointment to key posts in it. 
It is with reference to this consideration 
that the following observations are made. 

(1) So far, the organization has been 
controlled effectively by engineer¬ 
ing educationists. This was useful 
and appropriate during the first 
phase of development. It is now 
necessary to secure that the 2k)nal 
Programmes Committees are effec¬ 
tively controlled by members who 
represent the Government depart¬ 
ments and corporate enterprises 
which employ engineering man¬ 
power. This should be done with¬ 
out prejudicing the educational 
character of the organization as a 
whole, and more particularly the 
functions of its Central Planning 
and Finance Committee. 

(2) Owing to historical reism^, ^e 
civil engineering speciality (being 
the oldest and best dev^qped) is 
heavily represented in key posts 
both in Government departments 
and in educational ii^itnttcms. Pro¬ 
fessional engineers of i^ecisdities 
other than civR engineeiing, 
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adequate practical experience of 
industrial production should be 
given effective representation at 
all levels, and especially in the 
Zonal Programme Committees. 

Section 4. Machinery of Higher Educa¬ 
tional Administration: Other Branches 

178. It is convenient, for administrative 
purposes, to divide all degm and diploma 
courses which comprise hi^er education 
imder six branches of higher education as 
specified b^ow: 

Scientific and Technical Educational 
Branches, 

(1) Academic-Pedagogical Science Edu¬ 
cation. 

(2) Engineering and Technological Edu¬ 
cation. 

(3) Agricultural and Veterinary Educa¬ 
tion. 

(4) Health and Medical Education. 

Arts Educational Branches. 

(5) Academio-Pedagogical Arts Educa¬ 
tion. 

(6) Specialised Arts Education. 

179. The following classification by branch¬ 
es is the same as adopted in Part II of 
the (Draft) Higher Educational Perspective 
Plan-Frame with the difference that what 
is referred to in the latter as “Specialised 
Scientific and Technical Education” (other 
than Engineering Education) has been split 
into three parts. Two of these parts are 
given branch number 3 and 4 above. The 
remaining part constitutes the definition of 
‘Technological Education” and is added to 
brands number 2. The word “technical” 
is used to signify the sub-professional level 
of education in branches 2, 3 and 4. Edu¬ 
cational preparation for public administra¬ 
tion and corporate management is included 
in branch 6, along with educational prepara¬ 
tion for self-employment or other non¬ 
corporate employment in commerce, law, 
journalism or any other specialised cultural 
or social art, but not including technological 
and technical arts as defined above. 

180. We have explained in the last section 

our views the machinery of 

higher educational administration required 
for branch number 2. That machinery is 
to be set up and adminis tered by the Union 
Gkivemmcmt in the Ministiy of Education. 


We suggei^ that the madiinery of higher 
educational administration required for 
branch number 3 should be organized on 
the same pattern; and should be set up and 
administered by the Union Government in 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

We also suggest that the machinery of 
higher educational administration required 
for branch number .4 should be organized 
on the same pattern and should be set up 
and administered by the Union Government 
in the Ministry of Health. 

In all three cases, there must be self- 
contained provision for finance; the branches 
being specifically excluded from the pur¬ 
view of the University Grants Commission. 

181. We have now got to consider the 
machinery of higher educational adminis¬ 
tration required for branches number 1, 5 
and 6. Should these be three separate 
organizations or should one be kept 
separate and the two others unified in a 
single organization? Or should all three be 
unified in a single organisation? Different 
views may be held by different persons 
about the right choice to be made. There 
is no such thing as a uniquely valid solu¬ 
tion to any problem of organization. The 
choice has to be made on a balance of ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages. We suggest 
that (for the duration of the Fourth and 
Fifth Plan Periods) it would be best to have 
a single unified organization for these three 
branches, viz., Academic-Pedagogical Sci¬ 
ence; Academic-Pedagogical Arts; and 
Specialised Arts. 

182. The nucleus of the needed organiza¬ 
tion already exists. It is the University 
Grants Commission. It is, however, only a 
nucleus. It may be seen from Part 11 of 
the (Draft) Higher Education Perspective 
Plan-Frame that (measured by annual out¬ 
turn of cohorts, the unified organization 
dealing with branches 1, 5 and 6 will have 
at least twice as much work to do as the 
three other separate organizations, each of 
which will be dealing only with one branch. 
It will be necessary therefore, to secure that 
the existing organization of the University 
Grants (Commission is reformed and s^eng- 
thened so as to be adequate and suitable 
for its Usks. Energetic leadership is need¬ 
ed in order to assist all the universities of 
the country to perform their functions 
effectively. It is only when this is done 

the nation will be equipped with an effi¬ 
cient system of educational preparation of 
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all higher educated teachers in schools, col¬ 
leges and universities; of all academic re¬ 
search workers in all the arts and sciences; 
of all non-technical administrators and 
managers in all Government Departments 
and corporations; of all lawyers, authors, 
journalists and other private practitioners 
of specialised arts; and, generally, of all 
other higher educated manpower needed by 
the country (with the exception only of 
engineering and technological specialists, 
agricultural and veterinary specialists, and 
health and medical specialists). Each of 
these three excepted groups of higher edu¬ 
cated manpower will be the responsibility 
of one of the three other specialised agencies 
and the specialised institutions which will 
be assisted and guided by them. 

Section 5. Union Corporate Service 
COMMISSION 

183. The following passage occurs in one 
of the papers issued last year by the Insti¬ 
tute of Applied Manpower Research: 

“There is a story of an amusing charac¬ 
ter (created by a famous French 
playwright) who started taking 
tuition in the literary arts some¬ 
what late in a busy life devoted to 
commercial pursuits. When he 
came to the point at which he was 
instructed about the distinction 
between poetry and prose, he is 
said to have exclaimed with sur¬ 
prise that he had been ‘talking 
prose for forty years, without 
knowing it’. In somewhat similar 
fashion, there must be some ad¬ 
ministrators in India who have 
taken part in planning and imple¬ 
menting schemes of reorganization 
of services. There must be many 
more who have made sophisticated 
cadre calculations in order to plan 
and carry out recruitment pro¬ 
grammes. All these administrators 
have, in fact, been doing ^ ‘man¬ 
power-planning; though, like M. 
Jourdain, they may have done so 
‘without knowing it’.” 

184. After explaining how “manpower- 
planning” is really a matter of setting up 
and coordinating a system of planned mana¬ 
gement of manpower employed in a com¬ 
plex net-work of organizations, the Pfper 
goes on to explain why this long-familiar 
technique of administration has suddenly 

the size, i^ape and name of a new 

problem. 


‘There is a large body of rules and 
regulations in all Ministries and 
Departments of all Governments in 
India which normally take care of 
the foregoing r^uirements. The 
rules and regulations were original¬ 
ly devised under conditions in which 
the total number of Service-Cadre- 
Posts were expected to be relative¬ 
ly stationary or to increase only 
very slowly. During recent de¬ 
cades, however, the rate of growth 
has increased. What is no less im¬ 
portant is that, the relative pro¬ 
portions of Service-Cadre-Posts at 
different levels have also altered. 
Where the effect of these changes 
was appreciated in time and was 
recognised to be permanent, reme¬ 
dial action has been taken in the 
form of replanning the Service 
Cadre. Reorganization of services 
based on such replanning has often 
entailed considerable expansion of 
total cadre-strength requiring spe¬ 
cial recruitment on an ad hoc basis. 
It has also emailed the revision and 
resettlement of the levels at which 
direct recruitment is made as well 
as the specification of sources from 
which recruits are to be drawn. 

“For various reasons, noted reorgani¬ 
zation has not been effected, at all, 
or has not been effected satisfacto¬ 
rily in many cases. The principal 
reason is that administrators who 
know how to manage an existing 
cadre are available in large num¬ 
bers. Too few among them know 
how these cadres were originally 
designed or brought into existence. 
Another, and perhaps, more im¬ 
portant reason is that even those 
who understand how cadres are 
designed, are familiar only with 
the organization of w'hat may be 
called ‘static’ cadres. But the 
countiy needs ‘dynamic’ cadres; 
cadres with buih-in provision for 
much more rapid growth than the 
old-type cadres. 

“The creation of new public sector en¬ 
terprises has proceeded very fast 
in recent years and has taken vari¬ 
ed, complex, and hitherto unfami¬ 
liar forms. These enterprises re¬ 
quire the constitution of ‘dynamic’ 
cadres. They have not yet been 
constituted It is here that 
a major problem of planned en- 
cadrement has arisen and awaits 
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emly solution. Tliei^e are some mis> 
ccmeeptions vpiiidi are, at present, 
distructiiig and delaying the solu¬ 
tion of this problem. It is necessary 
that these misconceptions should 
brouglit into the open and clear¬ 
ed away'*. The paper proceeds to set 
out these misconcei^om and ex- 
plaiiK how they should be cleared 
away. 

185. It is worthy of note that the major 
problem which is thus identified as having 
emerged with the “creation of new public 
sector ^terprises” has also been identified, 
qmie indep^dently, and that too on the 
high authority of the Estimates Committee 
of Parliament. The following passages 
occur in the Fifty-Second Report of that 
Committee entitle “Personnel Policies of 
Public Undertakings”, which was issued in 
Marcli, 1964. 

“That every enterprise should have 
proper written recruitment rules 
understood by all, from the very 
beginning, needs no emphasis. It is 
noticed that even undertakings set 
up as far back as in 1948 and 1950 
have not framed their recruitment 
rules nor have the administrative 
ministries concerned ensured their 
formulation.... 

“The basic essential prerequisite to 
ensure the recruitment of the most 
suitable man for each post, is to 
clarify and define the specifications 
and requirements of each level of 
management, each department and 
each key job or groups of similar 

jobs_.. The other undertakings 

have generally laid down the duties 
and re^onsibilities of the various 
categories of staff but have not 
properly defined job specifications 
for each level of officers/staff- 

“Staffing «id recruitment in public 
underts^ngs is not planned in good 
time. Such planning is necessary 
in the context of the present short¬ 
age of specialised and technical 
staff and the time lag between ad¬ 
vertising the vacancies and final re¬ 
cruitment. They, therefore. 

consider that it would be helpful if 
annual job inventory is prepared 
by each undertaking in the light 
of its need and expansion pro¬ 
grammes axid action to effect re¬ 
cruitment is initiated in good 
tinse... 


“The Committee find that as aaai^ as 
4)857 technical/manag^al person¬ 
nel have left the public undertakiags 

during the last three years.. 

If the miration results in hi^^ 
utilisation of a man’s q^ifications 
it is not undesirable. Otherwise It 

is a waste. The desirability 

of devising somewhat unih^rm scale 
of pay for similar posts in all public 

undertakings may be con^dered_ 

They have also suggested the in¬ 
troduction of Cadre and Career 
development schemes by all under¬ 
takings. The Committee hope 

that Government would_.. take 

suitable measures to arrest the hori¬ 
zontal movement of jf}ersonnel to the 
extent it is considered undesir¬ 
able . 

“The Committee regret to observe that 
even undertakings set up as far 
back as in 1948 or 1950 have not 

laid down any promotion rules. 

That promotion should be based on 
well-defined principles which inspire 
confidence in the employees needs 
no emphasis. 

‘'Promotions of persons with inadequ¬ 
ate experience and training affect 
the efficiency of the undertakings.. 
.... The fact that public under¬ 
takings have not yet been able to 
build up efficient management, 
would indicate that this aspect is 
not being given the attention it 
deserves. 

“In order to attract the best candidates 
available for a post, the.Cor¬ 

poration has constituted a Cadre 
Scheme for each group of allied 
jobs requiring the same basic 

qualifications. The Cadre 

themes indicate the number of 
posts at each of the various levels 
in which the Cadre is divided and 
prescribe the minimum experience 
required for promotion from one 

level to another-Such a scheme, 

operated along with a regular seni¬ 
ority list of officers belonging to a 
cadre has the advantage of ensur¬ 
ing persons belonging to the Cadre 
that, subject to their own merit, 
they could look forward, at given 
intervals in their career, to higher 
and still higher posts. .They recom¬ 
mend that all public sector under¬ 
takings, of adeqtiate size, particu- 
laiiy the multi-unft 
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should constitute similar cadre 
schemes...... 

“With a view to offering an employee a 
satisfying career for the whole of his work¬ 
ing life, the progressive Companies in India 
and abroad have devised a regular career 
development scheme. This envisages cons¬ 
tant training for development by inculcat¬ 
ing new and related skills in the employee 
so that he may take over higher responsi¬ 
bilities when opportunities present them¬ 
selves. They suggest that the desirability 
of introducing a similar scheme in all pub¬ 
lic undertakings might be considered_ 

1^. The Estimates Committee has not 
only pinpointed in great detail every aspect 
of planned manpower management which 
requires to be attended to, it has also made 
a specific recommendation regarding the 
machinery required for ensuring that such 
attention will, in fact, be given. Nearly 
ten years ago. the Estimates Committee 
recommended in its report for (1955—57) the 
constitution of a “Separate Public Service 
Commission for recruitment of officers in 
public undertakings”. The recommenda¬ 
tion was reiterated in the report for 1958- 
59. Again, in the report for 1962-63, the 
Committee dealt with possible objections 
to the proposal and observed that “The 
problem is one of reconciling the require¬ 
ments of public responsibility and regu¬ 
larity on the one hand and adequate busi¬ 
ness and commercial freedom on the other. 
The.y feel that the solution lay in establish¬ 
ing a Personnel Commission, similar to the 
U.P.S.C.. for public enterprises, staffed by 
people with business experience who 
understand the need of the public sector. 
The functions of such a Commission 
should, inter alia, be to examine and 
approve the terms and conditions of service 
recruitment, promotion and other person¬ 
nel policies devised by various public 
undertakings and prescribe model rules. 
The C^ommi^ion can also provide members 
for being co-opted on departmental rec¬ 
ruitment and promotion Committees of 

public undertakings.The Committee 

would urge that Government decision be 
taken at an early date in the light of the 
above observations”. 

187. In its report issued in March. 1964, 
the subject was dealt with again in the 
following terms: 

“The Committee do not visualise any 
di66culty in the arrangement sug¬ 
gested by them which has been 
successfully followed in the case 
of Railways, Posts and Telegraph 
41 Edu.~73. 


Department, Ordinance Factories 
etc. On the other hand, they feel 
that such a centralised recruitment 
for higher posts would enable uni¬ 
form standards of selection, elimi¬ 
nate competitive bidding for scarce 
personnel and ensure fairness, be¬ 
sides saving the time and work of 
the public undertakings. The Com¬ 
mittee have no doubt that the re¬ 
presentatives of the undertakings 
concerned and suitable outside ex¬ 
perts will be associated with rec¬ 
ruitment of personnel through such 
a Commission. If, however, the 
setting up of a single Central Com¬ 
mission may not be considered 
feasible, the Committee would 
suggest the setting up of such Com¬ 
missions on regional or industry 
basis,” 


188. It is now more than two years since 
the jforegoing observations were published. 
Yet nothing has happened. We have re¬ 
produced all the relevant passages from the 
report of the Estimates Committee because 
(if we may so observe with due respect) 
we are entirely and unreservedly in agree¬ 
ment with the diagnosis of the malady as 
well as the remedy prescribed by the Com¬ 
mittee. Our interest in the subject arises 
from the fact that unless the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee are accepted and 
implemented, there is no possibility what¬ 
ever of successful implementation of the 
policy which w-e have recommended in this 
report. 

It is necessary that there should be an 
efficient system of planned-manpower 
management in every public sector corpo¬ 
ration as w'cff as in every Government de¬ 
partment. It is further necessary that 
these systems should be based on uniform 
principles and the administration of these 
systems should be coordinated by a limited 
number of agencies. This is necessary in 
order that the annual demand for higher 
educated manpower cohorts (at least at the 
national level) may be aggregated, speciality 
by speciality and matched v/ith the annu^ 
supply of such cohorts. Such aggregation is 
also necessary in order to organize pre¬ 
employment training of probationers as well 
as apprentices; and to link u^ such training 
with the reforms to be carried out in the 
institutional education. It is not possible 
to make even a beginning in this direction 
so long as the conditions described by the 
Estimates Committee continue to prevail. 
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These conditions cannot be inaproved upon 
^ess the remedy suggested by the Esti¬ 
mates Committee is adopted. 

We recommend, accordingly, that a new 
organization, which may be referred to as 
the "Union Corporate Services Commissiori** 
be set up without delay with its composi¬ 
tion and functions defined in the manner 
specified by the Estimates Committee. We 
think one such new organization should 
be sufficient, at any rate, to begin with. 

Section 6. Union Manpower Authority 
A jm State Manpower Authorities 

189, "Manpower” is reco^ised by the 
Union Government to be an important item 
of Government business. The Ministry of 
Home Affairs has been designated as the 
unit of the Union Government responsible 
for transacting this Government business. 
There is a Director, with a small office 
staff, located in the Ministry for dealing 
with the business. Four years ago, the 
Ministry set up the "Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research” and charged it with 
the duty of conducting research on prob¬ 
lems of manpower planning. This report is 
based primarily on the results of research 
studies made by this Institute. 

190. During the last few years, doubts 
have been expressed (both within the Minis¬ 
tries of the Union Government and by for¬ 
eign consultants) about the correctness of 
the location of this function in the Minis¬ 
try of Home Affairs. Should it not be locat¬ 
ed in the Planning Commisison which deals 
with planning? Or in the Ministty cf La¬ 
bour and Employment which deals with 
employment and training? Or in the Minis¬ 
try of Education which, after all, deals with 
the sources of supply of educated man¬ 
power? Or in the Ministry of Industry 
which is concerned with all the new enter¬ 
prises that will increasingly use manpower? 
Or in the Ministry responsible for coordina¬ 
tion of economic ^airs? There is, no doubt, 
a valid point underlying each of these ques¬ 
tions, And, as we remarked earlier, there 
is no such thing as a uniquely valid solution 
of any organizational problem. But, given 
the acceptance of the view put forward in 
this report that "manpower planning”, as a 
governmental function, is really an exten¬ 
sion and adaptation to the new conditions of 
planned development of the national econo¬ 
my, of those functions which the Ministry 
of Home Affairs has always performed in 
relation to public services, we have no doubt 
whatever ffiat the present location of this 
function is the correct one. 


191. Assuming that the statement of All- 
India Policy recommended at the outset of 
this report will be accepted, and assmnlng 
further that a scheme of division of execu¬ 
tive responsibility for implementation: ^ the 
policy, as between the union Government 
and the State Governments will be also ac¬ 
cepted, then we recommend the following 
improvements in existing organization: 

(I) The responsibility for implementation 
of the policy, as well as the Higher Educa¬ 
tional Perspective Plan-Frame (which 
constitutes the framework of targets and 
ceilings) should be vested in the Ministry' 
of Home Affairs. The needed machinery 
should be located in that Ministry and it 
may be referred to as the Union Manpower 
Authority. 

(II) The Union Manpower Authority 
should consist of 

(1) The Union Manpower Policy Com¬ 
mittee; 

(2) The Union Manpower Planning 
Board; and 

(3) The Union Office of Manpower 
Planning. 

The Committee should be a Minister Leve] 
Committee. The Board should be a Secre¬ 
tary-level Board. The office should be bas¬ 
ed on the existing Directorate of Manpower 
in the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

(III) Every State should ^uip itself with 
a State Manpower Authority, constituted 
on the same lines. 

(IV) The Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research should be reconstituted as a com¬ 
mon service agency of the Union Manpower 
Authority and all the State Manpower 
Authorities. Necessary changes in its pre¬ 
sent constitution should be effected so as to 
give effect to the foregoing concept of its 
purpose. 

192. It will be the general responsibility 
of the Union Manpower Ajuthority an3 the 
State Manpower Authorities to under 
continual review the progrei^ of implemen¬ 
tation of the Ail-lndia policy of manpower- 
planned development of Hi^er Ed[ucation 
in the Union as well as in all the States. 
Without prejudice to the generality of this 
statement of their function£(, the following 
major fields of activities may be parti¬ 
cularised. 
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Fjst. A steady flow of continuing infor- 
matfdn relating to the employment of higher 
educated manpower in all Government 
De^tmcuts (of the Union as well as the 
States), all major corporate enterprises (in 
the private as well as the public sector) 
and in all educational institutions has to be 
organized and maintained. The study of 
such information should be organized and 
the results of such study should be made 
dvailanle for public information as well as 
for use by the Union and State Manpower 
Authorities. 

Secondly. The basic principles and frame¬ 
work of organization of planned-manpower 
management in the Government Depart¬ 
ments and public sector corporations of the 
Union should be settled by the Union Man¬ 
power Authority. Measures necessary for 
setting up employment coordination agen¬ 
cies and the settlement of questions of policy 
relating to them will be an important func¬ 
tion of the Union Manpower Authority. 
The State Manpower Authority should per¬ 
form similar functions in relation to the 
Government Departments and public sector 
corporations of the Stale. 


Thirdly. A continuous watch should be 
kept over the progress made by educational 
institutions in making available an annual 
supply of higher educated manpower cohorts 
and the progress made by employment agen¬ 
cies in recruiting, training and employing 
such cohorts. In the light of the results of 
such study, the programme relating to each 
of the four major occupational groups of 
higher educated manpow’er, as well as se¬ 
parately for each important speciality in 
such groups, should be kept under review. 
In the light of the results of such review, 
such changes in programmes as may be 
necessary should be decided upon by the 
Manpower Authority (of the Union or any 
State as the case may be). 

193. If the organization is developed on 
these lines, it should be possible, within 
three or four years, to reach a state of high 
efflciency in the organization of planned- 
manpower management in the Government 
Departments and Corporations and the co¬ 
ordination of such management by agencies 
set up for that purpose. This will permit 
a Higher Educate Manpower Budget to be 
settle and operated annually. When this 
is done, it will be possible to assure the 
planned matching of the annual supply of 


higher educated manpower cohorts with an 
nuai recruitment, pre-employment training 
and placement in first employment of such 
cohorts; such matching being effected speci¬ 
ality by speciality. This will be the final 
test of successful implementation of the All- 
India policy recommended in this report. 

194. It is suggested that statutory provi¬ 
sion should be made by Act of Parliament 
for setting up the foregoing organization. 
The necessary constitutional basis for such 
statutory provision is available in the follow¬ 
ing items of the concurrent list of the Se¬ 
venth Schedule of the Constitution: 

Item 20. Economic and social planning 

Item 23... .. Employment and un¬ 

employment. 

Item 26. Legal, Medical and other pro¬ 
fessions. 

195. For purposes of statutory specification 
of executive responsibility for higher educa¬ 
ted manpower-planning including the regu¬ 
lation of employment of higher educated 
manpower and other related functions which 
may be required to be performed under All- 
India policy, we may distinguish between 
“professional manpower’', “sub-professional 
manpow^er” and “other higher educated 
manpower”. The distinction may be effect¬ 
ed in the manner specified below: 

(1) Professional Manpower may be 
defined as comprising (a) all quali¬ 
fied holders of “Professional Posts” 
and (b) all other qualified persons 
who are gainfully employed in 
“Professional occupations”. 

A “Professional Post” may be defined as 
an educationally classified post maintained 
in any establishment of a Government De¬ 
partment or a corporate enterprise or insti¬ 
tution, provided that the holder of such post 
is ordinarily required by the Government 
Department or corporate enterprise or insti¬ 
tution concerned, to possess an educational 
qualification which is recognised to be of 
“national higher educational” standard. 

A “Professional Occupation” may be de¬ 
fined as any occupation, in respect of which 
the possession of an educational qualifica¬ 
tion which is recognised to be of “national 
higher educational” standard is prescribed 
by or under any law as a necessary qualih- 
cation for any person who is gainfully em¬ 
ployed in such occupation. 
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(2) “Sub-professional manpower”, “sub- 
professiona post” and “sub-pro¬ 
fessional occupation” may be d^n- 
ed in the same terms as “professi¬ 
onal manpower'\ professional post” 
and “professional occupation”, res¬ 
pectively, subject to tne sutetitu- 
tion of the expression “regional 
higher educational” for “national 
higher educational”. 

196. It should be the undivided responsi¬ 
bility of the Union Manpower Authority to 
organize the planned development of the 
entire national stock of professional man¬ 
power and to regulate its employment 
throughout the country. 

Subject to coordination by the Union Man¬ 
power Authority so as to secure All-India 
requirements, it should be the responsibility 


of every State Manpower Authority to orga¬ 
nize the planned development of the State 
component of the national stock of sub- 
professional manpower and to regulate its 
employment in the State. 


In respect of higher educated manpower 
in the States (other tiian professional man¬ 
power and sub-professional manpower) 
undivided responsibility for perfomtog 
such functions as may be required in terms 
of All-India policy should vest exclusively 
in the State Manpower Authorities. 


The Umon Manpower Authority as well 
as every State Manpower Authority should 
be vested by Act of Parliament with such 
powers as may be necessary for the perfor¬ 
mance of the functions as thus specified. 



APPENDIX 1 


AN EXPLANATORY NOTE ON ENROLMENT STATISTICS INCLUDED IN THE REPORT 

(Prepared by Shri D. L. Sharma under the guidance of the Member-Secretary) 


1. The object of this Note is to explain the 
basis of compilaticoi for the enrolment statistics 
included in this Report. 

2. The organization of the educational system, 
as visualised by the Education Commission, has 


been explained in detail in Chapter II. The 
manner in which the existing structure in the 
different States at the school stage is equated 
with this proposed structure, is shown below: 


equivalence of classes I-X at the school stage (1965-66) 



Madras 
Maharashtra 
Orissa 

Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli 
Goa, Daman 
and Diu 
Pondicherrj 


Mysore 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
A & N Islands 
Delhi 
Himachal 
Pradesh 
L.M.A. Islands 
Manipur 
Tripura 


Explanatory Note, (i) The chart given ?)) 0 vc 
.how ^ition in 1965-66. It has varied ^ 
time to time. In taWatmg enrolment, the P^ 
tion as it was in the year concerned, has heen 


(U) There is no public examination at the end 
Delhi and A ir N 


Islands. But the higher secondary examination 
in these areas, which is held at the end of Class 
XI, leads to the three-year degree course. We 
have, therefore, equated Class X in these areas 
with the class leading to the high school exami¬ 
nation in other States. ' 
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3. In the school stage ending with the high 
school, the total duration of schooling is 12 years 
in one group of States and Union Territories, 
11 years in another group, and 10 years in the 
third group. 

4. The central point in this proposal is to treat 
the public, examination at the end of .the~High • 


Scho<d stage (which is Class X in son» States and 
Class XI in others) as equivalent and to go down¬ 
wards, equating each successive class In sdtiool 
education and also upwards, equating each succes¬ 
sive year in higher raucation. 

In the enrolment statistics given in the Re* 
posti theraqu»tion> classes is as foUows; 


Class in the^Chmniiuien^s Report 


EqosKd'With 


Pre-Primary Stage.lofhnt A and B in Group A, CJaas I in Group B 

and Pre-Primarv (not shewn in the chart) in 1 
States. 

Clou 

I • ... in Ottmps'A 

II.Class 11 in Groups A ft C and Class III in Group B, 

and so on, 

X .... ..Class X in Groups A ft C, and Class XI in Group B. 


5. The equivalence in higher education courses (arts and science) has been shown In the chart 
given below. 


EQUIVALENCE IN HIGHER BDUCATION 
(1965-66) 


First 

III 


111 


A 


III 


III 

1 

III 

II 

II 

11 

Si 

II 

11 


I 

1 

1 

BS 

I 

I 

Higher 

XII 


11 


XII 

A 

A 

A 

dary 

XI 


I 

XI 

XI 

XI/XII/ 1 
PUC 

PUC 


Educatkm 

Commission 


Kerala 
(The first 
two years 
belong to 
Junior 
Colleges) 


Matfiiya 

Andhra 

Guiarat 

Pradoah 

Pnulcsh 

Madras 

A&NIslwids 

Assam 

Nagaland 

Delhi 

Bihar 

Orissa 


Jammu ft 

Goa, Daman, 


Kashmir 

and Diu 


Mahanuhtra 

Mysore 

Piufiab 

Raiasthan 

West Bengal 
Himachal 
Pradesh 
Manipur 
NEFA 

Tripum 

Pondicherry 


Bs^UaiaUfry Hou 

(0 Cohnnns mashed *A* show the^ year to be added by 1936 , 

dmrrgifaLai)aise:afa 0 as tbe-^poaiiidn in < 1 ^ 5 * 66 . It has varieJ from time to time. In tabulating enmimear* 
theftonfikm as Jh was in the year concecned has beat adoixed. 

(lit) PUCaPre-University Comie.. 
















Edttcoikm. In our statiitics, 
'fpe<*^|)inttis^ inchxdes enrolments in the 

eategories; 

| 1) '^e~Prigi»^^classes proper 

(3) Infant B Class and Class I (where it cor- 
respcmds to the Infant B Class). 

In each year of tabulation the corresponding 
enrolments in all the States and Union Terri¬ 


tories tiad iiie ladsgoi^ mentieoed above 

have be«i aggref^ted ^^atber and .in 

Table 1. 

7- ^General School Education (Glasses I-^X). 
iBncolmeni in Classes 1-^X as^aragaM by'ais, 
includes (Hasses II—^XI in those States wl^e'the 
^heol stage* is spread over ll yeara.^d.CIaaaes 
I--^X in ail the other States. The retahulat^ .en¬ 
rolments are given below in Table 2. 


TABLE I. ENROLMENT IN PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION (1950-51 To 1965-66) 


(In thousands) 


Ckss 


1950-51 



1955-56 


1960-61 t 

1965-66'^Estimated) 

Boys 

Girb 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Pre- 













Primary 


»3 

28 

45 

31 

75 

97 

82 

179 

130 

120 

250 

Infant A . 
Infant B 

687 

221 

908 

445 

224 

668 

352 

227 

579 

453 

300 

753 

and (Hass 1 

2^675 

1,566 

4041 

4,108 

2083 

6,391 

4,932 

2,922 

7,855 

6,563 

4007 

10,770 

Total . 

3»377 

1 , 8 <X> 

5^177 

4.598 

2>537 

7,135 

5,381 

3,231 

8,612 

7,146 

4,627 

Tti ,773 


Souru. Mimstr>' of Education, Form A of the States concerned till 1960-61. The ^ures for 1965-66 were jesti- 
nuted in the Secretariat of the Commission. 

N. B. Totals do not tally because of rounding. 


table 2. ENROLMENT IN CLASSES I-X (1950 *50 To (i 965 - 66 ) 

(In thousands) 


Class 

1950-S1 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 (Fstimated) 

Boys 

Girls 

Total j 

1 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

I . 

3‘750 

M66 

5.216 

4,808 

2,137 

6.945 

6,401 

3,127 

9,528 

9,057 

4,827 

13,884 

ir . 

2,664 

939 

3,603 

3,149 

1,295 

4-»43 

4,383 

2,026 

6,409 


3,210 

9*456 

nr 

2,101 

686 

2,788 

2,450 

934 

3,384 

3,534 

1,538 

5,073 

4,888 

2,546 

7#434 

IV . i 

1,587 

458 

2,045 

1,963 

645 

2,608 

2,852 

1,135 

3,987 

4,345 

1,971 

6316 

Total of 













classes 

lOV 

10,102 

3,549 

13,651 

12,369 

5,011 

17,380 

17.170 

7*826 

24,996 

24,536 

12,554 

37,090 

V . 

I.Ill 

244 

1,355 

1,470 

398 

1,867 

2,276 

814 

3,090 

3,666 

1,550 

5,216 

VI . 

873 

1^ 

1,056 

I,2IS 

304 

1,519 

1,819 

601 

2,421 

2,897 


4,048 

VII . 

686 

131 

816 

975 

232 

1,206 

1,491 

461 

1,952 

2,399 

886 

3^285 

Total of 

v-vri 

1,669 

559 

3,228 

3,659 

933 

4,592 

5,587 

1,876 

7,463 

8,962 

3,587 

12S549 

VIII . 

581 

91 

672 

790 

163 

953 

* 1,191 

320 

1,511 

1,856 

620 

2,476 

IX . 

378 

54 

433 

630 

120 

751 

930 

220 

W40 

1*494 

421 

1,915 

X . 

315 

41 

356 

505 

91 

596 

764 

166 

930 

1,267 

332 

1,599 

Tond cd 









3,582 

4,617 



ChEHtes . 
VlII-X 

1,275 

186 

1,461 

1^26 

374 

2,300 

2,876 

706 

1,373 

5,990 



Grand 
Total . 

I4rh46 

4093 

18,339 

1 17,954 

6,318 

24^72 

25,633 

10,408 

36,041 

38,115 

17,514 

55,629 


Sctmse, Ministry of Education, Form A of the States concerned tffl 1960-61. The figures for 1965-66 woe esti¬ 
mated in'ithe Secretariat of the Cbnunission. 

N. B. Totab do not tally because of rounding. _ 
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_ S. Basts of Estimaimg Simthnimtf at the 
Scitooi Stage m ld65'<^. total eim>lin^ts at 
the £M±iool stage for 1965-66 were assu^led to be 
the same as given by the Planning Commission. 
In breaking down these enrolments <dass by 
class, howev^, it was assumed that owing to ^e 
reduction of wastage and the increasing desire 
to stay lon^ at school the propcation of the 
«iro!ment in hi^er dasses to ^ total enrol¬ 


ment at the sclmol stage wiU be a little better in 
1965-M than in 1960-61. Table 3 shows the 
proportion of the enrolments in eaeh class to 
the total enrolment at the school stage for the 
years 1950-51, 1955-56 and 1960-61 (on the new 
pattern of aggregation adopted us). It also 
gives the assumptkms made by us regarding this 
proportion for 1965-66- 


TABLE 3 . PROPORTION OF ENROLMENT IN BACH CLASS AT THE SCHOOL ST.\OE TO TOTAL ENROLMENT 


Class 

1950 - 5 * 

1 

1 *955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

(esdmated) 

Boys 

% 

Girls 

% 

Boj-s 

% 

Girls 

Boys 

0/ 

.0 

Girh 

0* 

Boys 

% 

Gtrb 

% 

Pre-Primary ...... 

0-1 

0-2 

0*2 

0-4 

0*3 

0-6 

0-3 

0-6 

A. 

3*9 

3*6 

IQI 

2*5 

1*1 

**7 

to 

*•3 

B. 

15*4 

25*7 

HQiy 

25*8 

15 9 

21-4 

«4 5 

19*0 

I. 

21*5 

24*1 

213 

241 

20-6 

22-9 

20-0 

21 - 8 ; 

II. 

*5*3 

15*4 

140 

14*6 

14* I 

14*9 

^^9 

»4-5! 

HI. 

12-1 

n*3 

10 9 

10 5 

114 

11*3 

10-8 

..■ 5 ! 

IV. 

91 

7*5 

R-7 

7-3 

92 

8 .■) 

9-6 

89 ! 

V . -. 

6-4 

4*0 

65 

45 

7-3 

60 

8-1 

7-o| 

VI. 

5*0 

3*0 

5 4 

3*4 

59 

4 4 

6*4 

5-2 

VII 





• i 

3*9 

2 1 

4*3 

26 

48 

3 4 

5 3 

40 

vni. 

3*3 

*•5 

3*5 

1-8 

.VS 

23 

4 » 

2-8 

DC. 

22 

09 

28 

s 

IBEI 

Bi 

3 3 

1-9 

X. 

iS 

0-7 

2-2 

B 

HB 9 

B 

2-8 

*•5 

Total. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

lOOOj 

t 

lOO-O 

100 0 

lOO’O 

lOOO 


Source. Ministry of Education, Form A of the States till 1960-61. The figures for 19 >5-66 were estimated in the 
Secretariat die Commission. 


10 . General School Education (Classes XI and 
XU. In tabulating enrolements in general 
»diool educatkm in Classes XI and XII, the en¬ 
rolments in the following categories were in¬ 
cluded: 


(i) Class XI of the Higher Secondary 
Schools in a’l the States which have 
adopted the higher secondary tmttem. 

(ii) The pre-university class. 

<iii) IntenrtcdUite classes (1st and 2nd year) 
in UJP. except the second year in the 
IJnivcrsiti^t of Aligarh and Banaras 
which have adopts the three-year de¬ 
gree course. 

(iv) The first year of the Intermediate class 
in all the other States which have now 
adopted the three-year degree 


course (the second year, where it existed, 
has been shown in the undergraduate 
stage). 

In short, we have shown the first year of the 
Intermediate cla»3 as a part of Classes XI and 
XII in all cases. Where the three-year degree 
course ha.s been adopted, the second year ha.< 
been shown in the unde graduate stage. Where 
the three-year degree course has not been adopt¬ 
ed, botti the years have been shown under cla.ss- 
es XI and Xil, the only exception to thi.s being 
the City of Bombay for which no separate figur¬ 
es are available. 

The Intcimediate (Commerce) classes have 
been regarded as part of general education and 
the corresponding enrolment has been shown 
un<^r Clames Xf ami XIL 

The retabulaied enrolments on these assump¬ 
tions have been given in Table 4. 
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11. General Education (Uiidcrgraduate Stage). 
In our retabiUation. the enrolments in general 
loUowing- undergraduate stage include the 


(i) Enrolments in the second year of the 
Intermediate classes in all States which 
have now adopted the Three-Year De¬ 
gree Course. 

(ii) Enrolments in the First Degree Courses 
for Arts and Science. 

(iii) Enrolments in the First Degree Courses 
for Commerce. 


Edticoiion (PostgrnrJuale ami Re¬ 
search). There are no difficulties about the en¬ 
rolments in general education at the postgradu¬ 
ate stage and research. These have been taken 
from the publications of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion and are given in Table 5 along with the 
enrolments at undergraduate stage. 

13. Vocational Schools. The enrolment in vo¬ 
cational schools is of a mixed character. In some 
courses such as polytechnics, admission is given 
only to those who have completed the secondary 
school. In other courses such as teacher-training 
or in indu.strial training institutes, admission is 
fii' t'.n to those who have completed the secon¬ 
dary school as well as to tho.se wffio have com¬ 
pleted the primary school only. In some other 
coursc.s such as arts and crafts (c.g. tailoring) 
the admi.ssion is mo.stly of those vho have not 
completed the secondary school, although there 
are a few students who have done so. It is. there¬ 
fore. neee.s.sory to make certain as.sumptions re¬ 
garding the enrolment of students who have 
completed the secondary .school and of tho.se wlio 
have completed the primary .school only. We 
make the following assumptions: 

(i) Teacher Training. 2^ per cent of the en¬ 
rolment was regarded as not having com- 
p’eted the secondary school. 

(ii) Arts and Crafts. All the enrolment was 
regarded a.s not having completed the 
secondary school. 


In all other vocational courses, such as engi¬ 
neering and t<*chne!ogy. medicine and veterinary 
.science, ngricultinv and forestry, commerce, phy¬ 
sical education, library science, t o-operation. 
marine training, etc., the enrolment was regard¬ 
ed as being cf the higher .'secondary stage or 
equivalent to Classes XI to XII. We realise that 
there is a sma'l proportion <>f .student.s in r.cri- 
cultural and medical schooKs who have not com¬ 
pleted the secondary school. Bui we have 
as.sumeti that this will be ofT-.set by the onrol- 
mimt of students wlai hav<’ eonipletrd the se¬ 
condary school and jor ed courses of arts and 
crafts. 


14. The enrolments in v« :alional yourse.s reta- 
hulatcd on these bases are given in Table (1. 


15. Professional Education nt the Uutrcrsttii 
Stage. In profe.ssional education at the unn'er- 
sity stage, we divided the enrolments into three 
parts: 


(i) Enrolments corresponding 

secondary stage or Classes XI ana All, 


(ii) Enrolments for the first degree or the 
undergraduate stage; and 

(iii) Enrolments for the second degree or the 
postgraduate stage. 
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Enrolments corresponding to thc^e at the high¬ 
er secondary stage (Classes XI and XII). 

In the statistics of enrolments in training col¬ 
leges. the enrolments of graduates preparing for 
the B.T. or B.Ed. degree are mixed up with 
those of matriculates undergoing a one or two 
year course. The enrolments in the B.T. or 
B.Ed. class are also separately available 
in the publication. Education in Universities 
issued by the Ministry of Education. Deducting 
these, after making adjustments for certain rele¬ 
vant factors, we estimated the enrolments of 
.students in the training colleges who have com¬ 
pleted the secondary school stage only. These 
have been shown as belonging to the higher se¬ 
condary stage. 

Similarly the enrolments for Intermediate 
Science (Agriculture) have been estimated and 
shown as vocational education at the school stage 
corresponding to Classes XI and XII. 

In the same way we have estimated the enrol¬ 
ments in Intermediate (commerce) and as point¬ 
ed out earlier the.se have been shown under gene¬ 
ral education at the higher secondary stage. 

All the remaining enrolments in the professional 
courses in higher education were divided into 
tw'o categories; enrolments at the first degree 
stage (or undergraduate) and enrolments at the 
second and research degrees (or postgraduate). 


16. The retabulated enrolments on the abf>ve 
assumptions have been shown in Table 7. 


17. Total Enrolments. The total enrolments 
in the educational .system as a whole, re-tabulat¬ 
ed on the lines indicated above, are given in 
Table 8. In this context the follow’ing points may 
be noted: 


(i) Enrolments in vocational education cor¬ 
responding to the lower secondary stage (Classes 
VIII—X) have been taken from the school por¬ 
tion in Table 6. 

(ii) Enrolments in vocational education cor- 
re.sponding to the higher secondary stage (Class¬ 
es XI—XII) have been taken from Tables 6 and 
7. 


(iii) No attempt has been made to re-tabulate 
the enrolments in special .schools and colleges. 
These have been reproduced from the publica- 
tion.s of the Ministry of Education. 


18. Enrolment Statistics Published by the 
Ministry of Education. The enrolment statistics 
published by tlie Mini.<jtO’ of Education adopt a 
different svstem of equivalence at the school 
stage. They start by equating the lowest classes 
with one another, i.e. Infant *A’ in Assam, Class I 
in a State like Maharashtra with U year 
school svstem and also Glass I in a State like 
Uttar Pradesh w'ith a 10-year school system are 
all equated together. The equivalence proceeds 
upwards class by class. In this method, the mam 
weakness is that classe.s which are quite unlike 
to each other are added together. For example, 
Class X of Uttar Pradesh which is matriculation 
class is added to Clas.s X of Bihar which is pre¬ 
matriculation class or Class XI of ^Ihi which is 
the higher secondary class is added to Class AI 
of Maharashtra which is the matriculation class. 


The enrolments according to this system have 
>een given in Table 9 for purposes of comparteon. 
t will be seen that the totals of enrolments m 
rabies 8 and 9 tally. But the en^otoents at swP- 
itages do not tally for reasons already explained. 



TABLB 4 . BNROLMBNT IN OHNBRAL SCHOOL EDUCATION CLASSES XI AND XII (i 950 - 5 i TO I965*<6) 



Total (Postoraduatb j 

andRbsbarch) 15 * 45 ^ ai»266 I7,7l8 23^86 4^11 27*897 41,117 9,995 5 i,ii 2 68,800 I7,200 86,000 












TABLE 6. ENROLMliKT IK VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS/COURSES (!950.5t TO t9«5-66) 
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Totals do not tally because of rounding. 
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EESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SETTING UP 
THE EDUCATION COMMISSION^ 


C^vernment of India, ever since the attain- 

attStiM considerable 

fim development of a national sys- 

education rootea in the basic values and 
traditions of the Indian nation ana 
and aspirations oi a modern 
^lety. While some advances have been made 
m these directions, the educational system has 
evolved in accordance with tne 
neew of the times, and a wide and disiressing 
gUif continues to persist between tbougni aiid 
action in several sectors of this crucial held of 
activity, in view of tne important rule 
of education in the economic and social develop¬ 
ment of the country, in the building of a tiuiy 
democratic society, in the promotion of naiionai 
integration and uruty, and above ali, for the trans¬ 
formation of the individual in the endless pursuit 
of exceliencfe and perfection, it is now considered 
imperative to survey and examine the eiilire 
field of education in order to realize within tne 
shortest possible period a well-balanced, integrat¬ 
ed and adequate system of national education 
capable of making a powerful contribution to all 
n>beres of national life. 

(2) The attainment of independence ushered 
in a new era of national development founded 
upon: the adoption of a secuiafe democracy, not 
only as a form of government fcmt also as a w’ay 
of life; the determination to eliminate the poverty 
of the people and to ensure a reasonable standard 
of living for all, through modernization of agri¬ 
culture and rapid development of industry; the 
adopUoo of modern science and technology and 
their harmonizing with traditional spiritual 
values; the acceptance of a socialistic pattern ui 
society which will secure equitable distribution 
of wealth and equality of opportunity for all in 
education, employment and cultural advance¬ 
ment Greater emphasis came to be placed on 
educational development because of the reali/.ii- 
tion that ^ucation, especially in science and 
technolo^, is the most powerful instrument oi 
social transformation and economic progress and 
that the attempt to create a new social order 
based on freedom, equality and justice can only 
siux^eed if the traditional educational system was 
revolutionized, both in content and extent 

(3) Quantitatively, education at all levels has 
shown a phenomenal development in the posi- 
indmendence period. In spite of ^is expansion, 
however, there is widespread dissatisfaction about 
several aspects of educational development. For 
instance, it has not yet been possible 

free and universal education for all children up 
to 14 years of age. The 

cy ctmtinues to be immense. It has not been 
possible to raise standards adequately at tb® 
omdary and university stages, ^be diver-ifica- 
curricula in secondary and higher edu- 

has not kept pace with the times so that 
£ problem of educated unemployment has been 


intensified on the one hand while, on the other, 
there is an equally acute shortage of trained 
manpower in several sectors. The remun^aticn 
and service conditions of teachers leave a great 
deal to be desired; and several important acade¬ 
mic problems are still matters of intense con¬ 
troversies. In short, qualitative improvements in 
education have not kept pace with quantitative 
expansion, and national policies and programnies 
concerning the quality of education, even when 
tnese were well-conceived and generally agreed 
to, could not be implemented satisfactorily. 


(4) The Government of India are convinced 
that education is the key to national prosperity 
and welfare and that no investment is likely to 
yield greater returns than investment in human 
re.. )U! ce3 of which the most important compo¬ 
nent is cducafion. Government have also decided 
to mobilize ail the resources of science and tech¬ 
nology 'which can only be done on the foundation 
of good and progresrive education and, to that 
ena, to increase considerably their total invest- 
nn nt in the develc pmenl of education and scienti¬ 
fic reseuich. The nation must be prepared to 
pay for quality in education, and from the value 
aiiachcd to education by all sectors of the peo¬ 
ple it is clear that they will do so willingly. 


(.5) Il is dc.sirable to survey the entire field of 
educational de^•elopment as the various parts of 
tne educational system strongly interact with and 
infiueuc-c one another. It is not possible to have 
progressive and strong universities without effi¬ 
cient secondary schools and the quality of these 
schools is determined by the functioning of ele¬ 
mentary schools. What is neede^ therefore, is 
a synoptic survey and an imaginative look at edu¬ 
cation considered as a whole and not fragmented 
into parts and stages. In the past, several com¬ 
missions and committees have examined limited 
sectors and specific aspects of education. It is 
now^ proposed to have a comprehensive review of 
the entire educational system. 

(6) While the planning of education for India 
must necessarily emanate from Indian experi¬ 
ence and conditions. Government of India are of 
the opinion that it would be advantageous to 
draw upon the experience and thinking of edu- 
cationists and scientists from other parts of the 
world in the common enterprise of seeking for 
the right type of education w'hich is the quest 
of all mankind, specially at this time when the 
wmrld is becoming closely knit together in so 
many ways. It has, therefore, been decided to 
associate "with the Commission, either as mem¬ 
bers or as consultants, some eminent scientists 
and educationists from other countries. The 
United Nations’ Educational. Scientific and Cul¬ 
tural Organization has provided three members 
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for the CommissicKi, viz., Mr. Jean Thomas, Ins¬ 
pector General of Education, France, and for¬ 
merly Assistant Director General of UNESCO, 
Prof. Shumovsky, Director, Methodological Divi¬ 
sion, Minis&y of Higher and Special Secondary 
Education, RSi^ Moscow, and Professor of 
Physics, Moscow University, and Prof. Sada to s hi 
Ihara, Professor of the Hrst Faculty of Science 
and Technplo^, Waseda University, Tokyo; who 
have since joined the Commission. It is expect¬ 
ed that the collaboration of some eminent acicm^ 
Usts and educationists, as consultants, with the 
work of the Commission, will also be forth¬ 
coming. Negotiations are in progress with some 
more specialists and additions of names of for^a 
consultants wLl be notified from time to time. 
In addition, the Commission has been authorized 
to invite from time to time such other consultants 
in India in relation to any aspect of itj, enquiry 
as it may consider necessary. 


(7) For the purposes outlined in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Government of India have decided to 
set up an Education Commission consisting of the 
following members: 


Chairvuin 

1. Prof. D. S. Kotfaari, Chairman, University 
Grants Commission, New Delhi 


Members 


2. Shri A. R. Dawood, Former Director, Ex¬ 

tension Programmes for ^condary Edu¬ 
cation, New’ Delhi. 

3. Mr. H. L. Elvin, Director, Institute of Edu¬ 

cation, University of London. London. 

4. Shri R. A. Gopalaswami. Director, Insti¬ 

tute of Applied Manpower Research. New 
Delhi. 

5. Dr. V. S. Jha, Former Director of the 

Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit 
in London. 

6 Shri P. N. Kirpal, Educational Adviser to 
the Government of India, New Delhi. 

7. Prof. M. V, Matbur, Professor of Econt>- 

mics and Public Administration. Univer¬ 
sity of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

8. Dr. 3. P. Pal, Director, Indian Agricul¬ 

tural Research Institute, New Delhi. 

9i K\unari S. Panandikar, Head of the De- 
parimmit of Education, Kamatak Univer- 
rily, Dharwar. 

10. pToi, Roger Revelle, .Dean of Research, 
University of Califi(»mia, U.SJL 

J. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, loimer Educational 
Adviser to te CtovetikaieBt ot India, 
New D^ii 


12. Dr. T. Sen, Rector, Jadavpur Univenity, 

Calcutta. 

13. Mr. Jean Thomas, Inspector General of 

Education, France, and formerly Asrist- 
am Dht^tor-Generel of UNE^O. 

14. Prof. S. A. Shumovsky, Director, Methodo¬ 

logical IMvision, Ministry an d 

Special Secondary Education, BSFSH, 
Mosa>w, and Professor oi Fhy^es, Mos¬ 
cow University. 

15. Prof. Sadatoshi Ihara, Professor the 

First Faculty of Science 9c Technology. 
Waseda University, Tokyo. 


Afeiiiher-Secretary 

16. Shri J. P. Naik, Head of the Department 
of Educational Planning, Administration 
A Finance. Gokhale Institute of Politics 
& Economics, Poona. 


Associate Secretary 

17. Mr. J. F. McDougall. Assistant I^ractor, 
Department of School and Higher Edu¬ 
cation, UNESCO, Paris. 

(8) The Commission will advise Government 
on the national pattern of educatkm and on the 
general principles and policies for the develop¬ 
ment of education at all stages and in all its 
aspects. It need not, howevjer, examine the prob¬ 
lems of medical or legal education, but such as¬ 
pects of these problems as are necessary for its 
comprehensive enquiry may be looked into. 

(9) The Commission wiU submit its final re¬ 
port as early as possible and not later than the 
31st March, 1966. Where immediate implemen¬ 
tation of certain programmes is necessary the 
Commission may also submit, from time to time, 
interim repots dealing with limited sectors on 
problems of education. Government are anxious 
that the implementation of agreed recommenda¬ 
tions about specific matters of importance shall 
on no account be held up until the completkm of 
the Commission’s wwk. On the other hand its 
expert advice and ^idance should be conti¬ 
nuously available to mose charged with the res¬ 
ponsibility for implementing educational laro- 
grammes and policies. 

Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be com¬ 
municated to a*l State Governments and Ad¬ 
ministrations of Union Territories and to all 
Ministries of the Government of India. 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published 
in the Gazette of India for information. 


PHSM NfitPAL. 
to the Govemmaot oi 
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CON8ilt.VilNTS TO THB mUCAtmi COMMISSION 


1. Dr. James £. AUea, Jr., Commissioner, 

l^te Edt^tlcm Department, and Presi- 
d«it. University of the State of New York, 
New York, USA. 

2. Dr. C^. Bectby, ViiOtixic Professor. Centre 

for Studtes ia JLducatlon and Development, 
Graduate School of Education. Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Massachusetts, 
USA. 

3. Prof. P.M.S. Blackett, President of the 

Royal Society, UK, Professor of Physics, 
Ifl^periai Coll^ Oif Science and Techno¬ 
logy, University of London, London. 

4. Becteur JJ. Capelle, Professor, University 

of Nancy, and former IMrector-General of 
Education in France, Paris. 

5. Sir Christopher Cox, Educational Adviser, 

Ministry of Overseas Developm«it, UK. 
and Fellow, New Ccll^e, Oxford. 

6. Dr. Phfllp H. Coombs, Director. UNESCO 

International Institute for Educational 
Planning, Paris. 

7. Prof. Andre Daniere, Centre for Studies 

In Education and Development, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Mas.saeliusetts, USA. 

8. Prof. S. D«iljer, Institute of Sociclcgy. 

University of Lund, Sweden. 

9. Dr. Nicholas DeWitt, Director, Inter¬ 

national Skirvey of Educational Develop¬ 
ment and Planning, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, USA. 

10. Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, School of Edu¬ 

cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

USA. 

11. Sir Willis Jackson, Head of the Department 

and Professor of Electrical Engineering, 


Imperial College of Sci^ce & Techno¬ 
logy, University of London, London. 

12. Dr. J. Paul Leonard, Professor of Educa¬ 

tion, Columbia University, Teachers’ 
College, and Chief of Party, Columbia 
University Team in India, New Delhi 

13. Dr. Gordon N. Mackenzie, Professor of 

Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, USA. 

14. Professor C~A.. Moser, Director, Unit for 

Economic and Statistical Studies on High¬ 
er Education, London School of Econo¬ 
mics and Political Science, London. 

15. Prof. S. Okita, Executive Director, Japan 

Economic Research Centre, Tokyo, and 
Special Adviser to the Minister of Econo¬ 
mic Planning Agency, Government of 
Japan. 

16. Professor A.R. Prest, Professor of Econo¬ 

mics and Public Finance, University of 
Manchester, Manchester, England. 

17. Lord Robbins, Profassor Emeritus, London 

School of Economics, and Chairman of 
Financial Times, London. Recently Chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Higher Edu¬ 
cation, UK. 

18. Professor Edward A. Shils, Prctfessor of 

Sociology and Social Thought in the 
Committee on Social Thought, University 
of Chicago, USA., and Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, UK. 

19. Dr. Frederick Seitz, President, National 

Academy of Sciences, Washington, USA. 

20. Proifessor W.C, Smith, Professor cf World 

Religions and Director, Centre for the 
Study of World Religions, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA. 
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mSK FCm€ES AND WimSlNa GKODP8 


I. Task Force ok Adult Education 

1. Dr. V. S. Jba, Member, Education Ccnimis- 

sion. New Delhi. Contyerter 

2. Shri Abdul Qadir, Director-General of 

Employment A: Training, Ministry ca 
Labour & Employfnent, ?^ew Delhi. 

3. Shri G.IC. Chandiramaal, Additional Secre¬ 

tary, Ministry of Education, Kew Delhi. 

4. Shri A.R. Deshpande, Adviser (Social E-.iu- 

cationi. Ministry cf Education, New 
Delhi. 

5. Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh. Vice- 

Chancellor’s Residence, Delhi Universifv, 

DrUli. 

6. Mrs Welthy Fisher, Literacy House. Kan¬ 

pur Road, Lucknow. 

7. Shri K. L. Joshi, Secretary. University 

Grants Commission, New Delhi. 

8. Shri D. R. Kalia, Director, Delhi Public 

Library, Delhi, 

0. Dr. T. A. Koshy. Director, National Fun¬ 
damental Education Centre. 38-A. 
Friends Colony (East). Mathura Road. 
New Delhi. 

10. Mr . J. F. McDougall. Associate Secretary, 

Education Commission, New Delhi 

11. Dr. M. S. Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, Rajrs- 

than University, Jaipur. 

12. Mrs. A. R. Moore, Regional Adviser on 

Health Education. World Health Orga¬ 
nization, W.H.O. HouiJe, Ring Road, New 
Delhi. 

13. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Commission, New Delhi. 

14. Dr. M. S- Randhawa, Special Secretary, 

Ministry of Food & Agriculture (Depart- 
m^t of Agriculture), New Delhi. 

15. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain. Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

16. Dr. Hans Simons, Ford Foundation, 32. 

Feroze Shah Road, New Delhi. 

17. Shri Sohan Singh, Asia Foundation, 29- 

Rajpur Road, Delhi. 

18 I^. S. M. S. Chari, Deputy Educational 
Adviser. Education Commission, New 
mu. Secretary. 


Sab*Qroop on Literacy Educatioii 


.Mentber# 

1. Mrs. Durgabai Deshmukh. Vice-Chancel- 
lot’s Residence, University of Delhi, 
Delhi. Cottvener 

2- Shri A. R. Deshpande, Adviser (Social 
Education), Ministry of l^ucation. New 
Delhi. 

3. Dr. T. A. Koshy, Director, National Funda¬ 

mental Education Centre, New Delhi. 

4. Shri Mustaq Ahmed, Director, Literacy 

House. Lucknow. 

5. Shri H. P. Saxena, Assistant Director, Na¬ 

tional Fundam«ital Education Centre. 
New Delhi. 

Sub-Group on Role Universities and bisiitu- 
tions of Higher Learning in Adalt EAuatkMi 

Members 

1. Shri Sohan Singh, Asia Foundation, New 

Delhi. Convener 

2. Shri Bashiruddin, 33-A, Kasturba Gandhi 

Marg, Allahabad. 

3. Dr. Nagendra, Chairman, Universifer Ex¬ 

tension Lectures Board, University of 
Delhi. Delhi. 

4. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi 

5. Dr. Hans Simons, Ford Foundation, New 

Delhi. 

6. Shri Uma Shankar. Director, Adult Edu¬ 

cation Department, Rajasthan University. 
Jaipur. 

Sub-Group on EducatUm of Wacken 

Members 

1. Dr. T. A. Koshy, Director, Natioxtal Fun¬ 

damental Education Centre, Friends 
Colony, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Shri Abdul Qadir. Director-General. Em¬ 

ployment Sc Training, Ministry of Labour 
& Emplo 5 rment, New Delhi 

3. Shri N. Bhadriah, President, Mysore State 

Adult Education Council, Mysore. 

4. Shri L. S, Chandrakant, Joint Educational 

Adviser, Ministry of Education, New' 
Delhi. 

5. Shri Chenstal Rao, Secretary, Federation 

of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, New Pelhl, 
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6. Shri S. C. Datta, Secretary, Indian Adult 

Education Association. Indraprasiha 
Estate, New Delhi 

7. Shri M. C. Nanavatty, Director (Social 

Education), Ministry of Food &; Agricul¬ 
ture, New Delhi. 

S. Shri Annasabeb Sahasrabuddhe, Chairman, 
Rural Industries Planning, Planning 
Commission, New Delhi 

9. Dr. R. K. Singh, Director, Rural Institute, 
Bichpuri (Agra), U.P. 

Sob>GrettP cm Role of Cnltoral Institutions in 
Adult Edncatioa 

Members 

1. Shri D. R Kalia, Director, Delhi Public 

Library, Delhi. Convener 

2. Shrimati Kamladevi Chattopadhyay, Chair¬ 

man, All India Handicrafts Board, Wil- 
lingdon Crescent, New Delhi. 

3. Shri J. C. Mathur, Joint Secretary, Min¬ 

istry of Food and Agriculture, New 
Delhi. 

4 . Dr. Grace Morley, Director, National 

Museum, New Delhi- 

5. Dr. MQlkh Raj Anand, Punjab University, 

Chandigarh. 

6. Dr. M. S. Randhawa, Special Secretary. 

Ministry of Food and Agriculture, New 
Delhi. 


2. Task Force on Agricultural Education 

1 Dr B. P Pal. Director, General and Vice- 
Preeident. I.C.A.R. and Additional Secre¬ 
tary. Ministry of Food & Agriculture, 
New Delhi. Convener 

2. Dr. Amir All. Director. Rural Institute. 
Jamia Millia, Jamia Nagar, New Delhi. 

3- Dr. Anant Rao. Dean, U.P. Agricultural 
University. Pant Nagar. 

4 . Dr. Chintamani Singh. Dean Veterinary 
College. Punjab Agricultural University, 
Hissar. 

5 Dr. R. W. Cummings, Field Director, 

Rockefeller Foundation Programme m 
India. 17, Kautilya Marg, Chanakyapun. 
New Delhi-21 

6 Prof V. M. Dandekar, Centre for Advanc¬ 

ed Study In Agricultural Economics. 
Gokhale Institute of Politics & Economics, 
Poona. 

7. Dr. K. C. Kanungo. Head of the Dirision 
^ Agricultural Economw^, 
cultural Research Institute. New Delhi. 

a Dr A B. Joshi, Dean and Deputv Director 
‘ (Education), fc^an ^ 

search Institute, New Delhi. 

9, Managing Director, Banana &^uit De- 
valMment Corporation, 7, 1st Main Road, 


Mr.' J. F.VcDouga^ 

Education Cominisrion, New Delhi. 


11. Dr. S, N. Mehrotra, Deputy Secretary, 

Education Department, Government of 
Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow. 

12. Dr. S. K. Mukherji, Deputy Agricultural 

Commisisoner, Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research, Krishi Bhawan, New 
Delhi. 

13. Shri J. P, Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Commission, New DelhL 

14. Dr. K. C. Naik, Vice-Chancellor, University 

of Agricultural Science, 9-XI Main, 16th 
Cross, Malleswaram, Bangalore-3. 

15. Dr. N. K. Panikar, Director, Indian Pro¬ 

gramme, Indian Ocean Expedition, 
C.S.I.R., New Delhi. 

16. Shri C. S. Ranganathan, Fertiliser Asso¬ 

ciation of India, New Delhi. 

17. Dr. S. C. Verma, Field Adviser (Agricul¬ 

ture). N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi. 

18. Shri S. Ramanujam, Assistant Educational 

Adviser, Education Commission, New 
Delhi Secretary, 

3. Task Force on Educational Administration 

1. Shri Prem Kirpal, Secretary, Ministry of 

Education & Member, Education Corn- 
mission, New Delhi. 

Convener 

2. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda, Director, Directo¬ 

rate of Extension Programmes for Se¬ 
condary Education (N.C.E.R.T.). 7, 

Lancer Road, Timar()ur,'''Delhi-6. 

3. Dr. V. Jagannadham, Professor of Social 

Administration, Indian Institute of Pub¬ 
lic Administration, Indraprastha Estate, 
New Delhi. 

4. Prof. M. V. Mathur, Member, Education 

Commission, New DelhL 

5. Dr. S. Misra, Director of Public Instruc¬ 

tion, Orissa (Now Vice-Chancellor, Utkal 
University), Cuttack. 

6. Dr. S. N. Mukherjee, Head of the Depart¬ 

ment of Educational Admintetration, 
(N.C.E.R.T.). B-2/6A, Model Town, 

Delhi-9. 

7. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Commission, New DelhL 

8 Shri H: M. Patel, Chairman, Charotar 

Vidya Mandal, Vallabh Vidyanagar, via 
Anand, (Gujarat). 

9 Dr. D. M. Sen, Education Secretary, West 

Bengal, (Now Vfce-Chancellor, Burd- 
wan University). Calcutta. 

10 Shri J D. Sharma, Director of Public Ins¬ 

truction, Punjab, Caiandigarh. 

11 Shri V. D. Sharma, Educatton Secretary, 

Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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1(2. Dr. Rudra Dutt Sin^ Haad of Re- 
se«r<^ Praject on Painciiayati Raj Insti¬ 
tutions, ixtdkm Jkistiitute of PubMc Admi¬ 
nistration, Indraprastha Estate, New 
Dai&L 

13. Mias R. RapuE^ Assii^a^ Educaticmal Ad¬ 
viser, Education Comnussion, New Delhi. 

Secretary 

4. Task Fchtce on EhtrcATiONAL Finance 

1. Pxol. M. V. Mathin:, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi Convener 

2. Sbri D. A. Dabholkar, Princqwl, Chinta- 

msnrao CoRege of Commerce, Sangli 
(Maharashtra ^ 

3. Dr. B. Dutta, Education Secretary, Govt 

of West Bengal, Calcutta. 

4. Shri R. A. Gopalaswami. Member, Educa¬ 

tion Commission, New Dc^. 

5. Shri K. L. Joshi, Secretary, University 

Grants Commission, New Delhi. 

€. Dr. D. T. La^dawala, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Bom¬ 
bay, Bombay-1. 

7. Dr. Gautam Mathur, Head of the Depart¬ 

ment of Economics, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 

8. Dr. Atmanand Mma, Director of Pubiic 

instruction, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 

9. Dr. fladashiv Misra, Dlreetor of Public 

lastructico, (now Vice-Chancellor, Utka] 
Umhrer^), Cuttack, Orissa. 

10. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Ccmnmissaon, New Delhi- 

11. Dr. K. A, Naqvi, Delhi School of Econo¬ 

mics, University of Delhi, Delhi. 

12. Dr. Pritam Singh, Director, National 

CoiuK^ of Apptied Economic Research, 
New DelhL 

13. Shri Gurbax Singh, Assistant Educational 

Adviser, Education Commission, New 
Delhi. Secretary 

5. Task Force on Higher Education 

1. Dr. K. G. Saiiddain, Member, Education 

Orasunission, New Delhi Convener 

2. Shri J. W, Alran, Principal, Wilson College, 

Bombay-?. 

3. Shri F. K. Bose, Principal. Bangabasi 

College, Calcutta. 

4. Shri C^handrahesati, Head of the Depart¬ 

ment of Hindi, University of Kerala. 
Emakulam. 

8. DK V, S: JNa, Mchnber, Educatitm Commis¬ 
sion New Dc^. 

6. Dr. A. C. Jo^, Adviser, Planning Com- 

iidisto, Now Delhi 

7. Siri K. L. Joshi, Secretary, University 

Grants CcmamissiQn* Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Jlfarf; BfeW De^-I- 


8, Shot C L. Kapur, Ret ir e d Director of Edu¬ 

cation and Education Secmtaxar, Punjab, 
IE/5, Patel Road, Pat^ KaiOUr, New 
Delhi-12. 

9. Ite. D. S. Kothari, Chairman, BducatKm 

Commission & Unhverstty Ghruets Cmn- 
mission, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New 
DeUn-l. 

10. Prof. M. V. Mathur. Member, Education 

(Commission, New Delhi. 

11. Shri P. G. Mavlankar, Principal, L. D. Arts 

college, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad. 

12. Mr. J. F. McDougall, Associate Secretary, 

Education Commission, New Delhi. 

13. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa¬ 

tion Commission, New Delhi. 

14. Dr. P. J. Philip, Joint Secretary, University 

Grants O»nmission, Bahadur SOiah Zafar 
Marg. New DelM-1. 

15. Shri A. B. Shah, Executive Secretary, 

Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
Army sek) Navy Building, 148, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road. Bombay-l. 

16. Dr. Hans Simons, Consultant in General 

Education, Ford Foundation. 32, Feroze 
Shah Road, New Delhi-1. 

17. Dr, Amrik Singh, Secretary, Inter-Univer¬ 

sity Board of India and (Ceylon, 1, Rouse 
Avenue, New DelhL 

18. Dr. R. K. Singh. Director, Balwant Vidya- 

peeth Rural Higher Institute, Bichpuri, 
Agra (U.P.). 

19. Dr. H. J. Taylor, Principal, Union Christian 

College, Barapani. ^ilong (Assam). 

20. Miss. S. Rehman. Assistant Edhicationa) 

Adviser, Education Commission, New 
Delhi. Secretary 


Special Invitee* 

1. Dr. C. Giapdtric, Visiting Professor of 

PhiloaoplQr, University of Delhi (The 
Rockefeller Foundation), l^lhi-?. 

2. Dr. M. S. Mehta, Vice-ChancdRor, Rajas¬ 

than University, Jaipur. 

3. Prof. M. Mehrotra, 43, Lai Quarters. 

Govinda Nagar, Kanpur-6. 


Bulf^Gnmp m E^ialiiaMtoii af BdMtieiial 
Opportniiities at University 

1. Dr. R. K. Singh, Director, Balwmtt Vldya- 

pssth Hightr Institute, P.O. Bich¬ 
puri (Agra). Convener 

2. Shri K. L. Joahi, Secretary, USoIvsnlty 

CSrmita Commliaion, Bandar Shah Zafar 
Marg, New Delfci-1. 

3. mm P. G. Mnvlaokar, Prinidlltt^ L. XL Arts 

Qdlsgh. JVavfanwtri, AhmidMMid-g. 
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5 Shri A. B. Sh^, Executive Secretary, 
motian Cwmmttee for Cultural Freedom, 
Army and Navy Building, 148, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay 

Sttb-Groop on ihiral Higher Education 

1 Shri G. Rauiachandran. Director, Gandhi- 
gram, Gandhigram P.O., Madurai District 
(Maoraai. Convener 

2. Dr. H. Amir AU. Director. Jamia Rural 

Institute, Jamia Millia Islamia, P.O. Jamia 
Nagar, New Delhi-23. 

3. Shri K. L. Bordia, Director, Vidya Bhawan 

Rural Institute, Udaipur (Rajasthan). 

4. Dr. V, S. Jha, Member, Education Commis¬ 

sion, New Delhi. 

5. Shri J, P. Naik, Member-Secretary, E<]uca 

tion Commission. New Delhi. 

Sab-Group on Salaries of Teachers 

1. Shri K. L. Joshi. Secretary, University 

Grants Commission. Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg, New' Delhi-1. Convener 

2. Dr. C, Gi.patric, Visiting Professor of 

Philosophy, University of Delhi, (The 
Rockefeller Foundation), Delhi-7. 

3. Shri C. L. Kapur, Retired Director of Edu¬ 

cation and Education Secretary, Punjab, 
lE/S, Pate] Road, Patel Nagar, New 
Delhi-12 

4. Prof. S. A. Shumovsky, IVIember, Educa¬ 

tion Commission. 


E.E.T.), 7, Lancer Road, l^arpur, 

Delbirg. 

3. Dr. V. & Jha, Memb^, Education Commis¬ 

sion, New I^Uu. 

4. Dr. A. C. Joshi, Adviser, Planning Com¬ 

mission, Yojaaa Bhawan, Parliament 
Street, New Delhi-1. 

5. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa¬ 

tion Commission, New Ddhi. 

6. Shri Shantinarayan, Principal, Hans Raj 

College, Delhi. 

7. Shri Ishwarbhai Patel, Vice-Chancellor, 

Sardar Vallabhai Vidyapeeth, Vallabh 
Vidya Nagar, (via Anana;. 

8. Dr. Hans Simons, Consultant in General 

Education, The Ford Foundation, 32, 
Feroz Shah Road, New Delhi-1. 

9. Dr. H. J. Taylor, Principal, Union Christian 

College, Barapani, Shillong. 

Sub-Group on the Functions at a University 

1 Dr, C. Gilpatric, Visiting Professor of 
Pniiosophy, University of Delhi, (The 
Rockefeller Foundation), Delhi-7. 

Convener 

2. Dr. V. S. Jha, Member, Education Commis¬ 
sion, New Delhi. 

;i. Mr. J. F. McDougall, Associate Secretary, 
Education Commission, New Delhi. 

4. Dr. R. K. Singh, Director, Balwant Vidya¬ 
peeth Rural Higher Institute, P.O. Bich- 
puri (Agra). 


Sub-Group on University Standards 

1. Dr. P. J, Philip, Joint Secretary, University 
Grants Commission. Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg. New Delhl-V. 


Sub-Group on Policy of Admissions and 
Sub-standard InsgitutioBs 

1. Dr. \’. S. Jha, Member, Education Commis¬ 
sion. i\ew Delhi. Convener 


2. Shri J. W. Airan. Principal, Wilson College. 

Bombay-7. 

3. S^ri A. R. Dawood. Member. Education 

Commission, New' Delhi. 

4. Dr. V. S. Jha, Member, Education Commis¬ 

sion. New Etelhi. 

5. Shri M. N. Kapur. Principal, Modern 

School. New Delhi-1. 

6. Shri C. L. Kapur, Retired Director of Edu¬ 

cation and Education Secretary. Punjab. 
IB/5. Patel Road, Patel Nagar. New 
Delhi-12. 


7 Shri A. B. Shah, Executive Secretary. 
Indian Committee for Cultural Fr^om. 
Army and Nav.y Building, 148. Mahatma 
Gaz^hi Road, Bombay-1. 


Snb-Group on Evaluatton at University Level 


1. Dr. K, G. Saiyidain, Member, 
Comrrdssion, New D^hi. 


Education 

Convener 


S Or. 

grammes 


r R H £^et Deputy Director (Examlna- 

DirectorSe of 

frammes^ for Secondary Education (N.C. 


2. Dr. C. Gilpatric, Visiting Prerfessor of 

Philosophy, University of Delhi (The 
Rockefeller Foundation), Delhi-7. 

3. Shri C. L. Kapur, Retired Director of Edu¬ 

cation and Education Secretary, Punjab, 
IE/5, Patel Road, Patel Nagar, New 
Deihi-12. 

4. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa¬ 

tion Commission, New Delhi. 

5. Dr. R K. Singh, Director, Balwant Vidya¬ 

peeth Rural Higher Institute, P.O. Bicb- 
puri (Agra). 

6. Task Force on Manpower 

1. Shri R. A. Gopalaswami, Member, Educa¬ 

tion Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Shri Abdul Qadir, Director-G^imral, Em¬ 

ployment and Training, New Delhi. 

3. Shri K. L. Joshi, Secretary, Ifeivjwsity 

Grants Comm^lon, Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg, New Delhi-1. 

4. Prof. M. V. Mathur, Member, Ei|uo»tion 

Commission, New Delhi. 
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5. Shxi J. P. Naikt Member-Secretary, Educa¬ 

tion Commissibn, New Delhi. 

6. Shti R. Prasad, Director, Manpower, Min¬ 

istry of Home Affairs, (now Development 
Commissioner, Bihar) New Delhi. 

7. Dr. T. Sen, Member, Education Com¬ 

mission. New Delhi. 

d. Dr. S. P. Aggarwal, Head of Division, Area 
Manpower, Institute of Applied Man¬ 
power Research, Indraprastha Estate 
New Delhi. 

7. Task Force on Techniques and Methods in 
Education 

1. Dr, V. S. Jha, Member. Education Com¬ 

mission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Shri G. K. Athalye—later Shri S. L. Ahlu- 

wallia. Director, National Institute of 
Audio-Visual Education (N.C.E.K.T.). 
Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi. 

3. Shri M. L. Bharadwaj, Director, Adv'ertis- 

ing & Visual-Publicity, Ministry of In¬ 
formation & Broadcasting, ‘B’ Block. 
Curzon Road, New Delhi. 

4. Shri. A. R. Dawood. Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 


5. Dr. (Miss) S. Dutt, Reader in Education, 

Central Institute of Education, N.C.E.R,T., 
33, Chhatra Marg, Delhi-6. 

6. Shri C. L. Kapur, lE/5, Patel Road. Patel 

Nagar, New Delhi-12. 

7. Dr. S. S. Kulkami, Psychometrician, De¬ 

partment of Psychological Foundations, 
N.C.E.R.T., 2/3, Model Town, L»elhi-9. 

8. Shri J. C Mathur, Joint Secretary, Minis¬ 

try of Food and Agriculture, (Department 
of Agriculture) Krishi Bhavan, New' 
Delhi. 

9. Mr. J. F. McDougall, Associate Secretary. 

Education Commission, New Delhi. 

10. Dr. S. K. Mitra, Head of the Dcpartmein 

of Psychological Foundations, N.C.E.R.T.. 
2/3, Model Town, Delhi-9. 

11. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa¬ 

tion Commission, New Delhi. 

12. Dr. Paul Neurath, Ford Foundation Con¬ 

sultant. Educational Television, 222. Jor 
Bagh, New Delhi. 


13. Miss S. Panandikar, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 


14. Dr. Albert J. Perrelli, Expert, Central Insti¬ 
tute of Education, N.C.E.R.r., 33. 

CSihatra Marg, Delhi-6. 


15. Miss S. Rehman. Assistant Educational 
Adviser, Educaticm Commission, New 
Delhi. 


16. Mr. J. M. Ure—Later Mr. D. A- Smith, 
Cliief Education Officer, British Council, 
21, Jor Bagh, New Delhi. 


17. Dr. S. M. S. Chari, D^uty BducationM 

viser. Bducathm Coanmlssion, Nw Delhi 

Secretary 


8. Task Force on pRonssx<»4Ax., Vocational and 
'Dbchnical Education 

1. Dr. T. Sen, Member, Education Corn- 

Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Prof. S. K. Bose, Director, Indian Insti- 

titute of Technology, Powrai, Bombay. 

3. Shri G. K. Chandlramani, Additional Sec¬ 

retary, Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi. 

4. Shri L. S. Chandrakant, Joint Educational 

Adviser, Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi. 

5. Dr. D. R. Dhingia, 3/40, Vishnupuri, 

Nawabganj, Kanpur. 

6. Shri R. N. Dogra, Director, Indian Institute 

of Technology, Hauz Khas, New Deliii. 

7. Prof. V. G. Garde, Principal, Malaviya Re¬ 

gional Engineering College, Jaipur 
(Rajtjpthan). 

8. Shri R. A. Gopalaswami, Member, Educa¬ 

tion Commission, New Delhi 

9. Shri K. L. Joshi, Secretary, University 

Grants Commission. New Delhi. 

10. Dr. P. K. Kelkar, Director, Indian Institute 

of Technology, Kanpur. 

11. Mr. J. F. McDougall. As.sociate Secretary, 

Education Commission, New Delhi. 

12. Col. S. G. Pendse, Director of Training, 

Directorate General of Emp.oymcnt and 
Training, New Delhi. 

13. Shri S. C. Sen, Principal, Delhi College of 

Engineering, Delhi. 

14. Shri R. K. Srivastav. Deputy Secretary, 

Directorate of Manpower, Ministry of 
Home Adairs, New Delhi. 

15. Dr, H. C. Visvesvaraya, Deputy Director, 

Indian Standard Institute, New Delhi. 

16. Shri S. Venkatesh, Deputy Educational Ad¬ 

viser. Education Commission, New Delhi. 

Secretary 


9. Task Force on Science Education 


1. Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Prof. S. Deb, Head of the Department of 

Geology, Jadavpur University. Jadavput. 

3. Prof. B. D. Jain, Professor of Chemistry, 

£>elhi University, Delhi. 

4. Miss P. Florence Nightingale. Lecturer, 

Science Education Unit, Hyderabad. 


5. Prof. R. C. Paul, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry, Punjab University, Chandi¬ 
garh. 


Dr. R N. Rai. Head of the Department of 
Science Education N.C.E.RT., H-2/3. 
Model Town, DdUhi-9. 


7. Prot T. S. Sadastvan, IMreetor, Cmtea oi 
Advano^d Study in Botany, Bfadbras Uni¬ 
versity, Madras. 
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8. Dr. D. Shantemarayan, Development 

Officer, University Grants Commission, 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, Mew Delhi. 

9. Prof, j^antinarayan, Principal, Hansraj 

College, I>elhi. 

10. Dr. A. R. Verma, Director, National Physi¬ 

cal XrfiboratQry, New Delhi. 

11. Dr. R. D. Deshpande, Developjment Officer, 

University Grants Commission, Bahadur 
Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi— Secretary. 

12. Shri I. C. Menon, Education Officer, Univer¬ 

sity Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah 
Zafar Marg, New Delhi. Secretary 

10. Task Force on School Education 

1. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 

Commission. New Delhi. Convener 

2. Shri K. L. Gupta, Principal, M.B. Interme¬ 

diate College, Brindaban. 

3. Dr. G. S. Khair, Principal, Poona Anath 

Vidyarthi Griha, Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2. 

4. Shri K. Kufuvila Jacob, Principal, The 

Hyderabad Public School, Begurnpet, 
Hyderabad-16. 

5. Dr. D. R. Mankad, Secretary, Gangajala 

Vidyapith, AJiabad, Jamnagar (Gujarat). 

6. Shri P. N. Mathur, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 

Banasthali (Jaipur). 

7. Dr. (Mrs.) R. Muralidharan, Reader, De¬ 

partment of Psychological Foundations, 
N.C.E.R.T., H-2/6, Model Town, Delhi-9. 

8. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa¬ 

tion Commission, New Delhi, 

9. Miss S. Panandikar. Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

10. Shri H. Radhakrishna, Secretary, Akhil 

Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh, Rajghat, Vara¬ 
nasi-1. 

11. Dr. S. N. Saraf, Director. Education Divi¬ 

sion, Planning Commission, New Delhi. 

12. Shrimati S. Doraiswami, Assistant Edu¬ 

cational Adviser, Education Commission, 
New Delhi. Secretary 

Sub-Group mi Secondary Edncatioa 

1. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Shri S. S. Desnavi, Principal. M.H. Saboo 

l^ddik Polytechnic. 8 Shepherd Road, 

Bombay-S. 

3. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda, Director, DEPSE, 

7, LancecHoad, Timarpur, Delhi-6. 

4. Shri A. D'Souza, Inspector of Anglo-Indian 

Schools. West Bengal, New Secretariat 
Building, 6th Floor, 1, Hasting Street, 
Calcutta-1. 

5. Shri K. L. Gupta, Principal, M. B. Inter 

College, Brindaban. 

6. Dr. G- S. Khair, Principal, Poona Anath 

Vidyarthi Griha, Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2. 
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7. Shri K. Kuruvila Jacob, Principal, The 

Hyderabad Public School, Begumpet, 
Hyderabad. 

8. Shri P. N. Mathur, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 

Banasthali (Jaipur). 

9. Shri S. G. Nadgir, Headmaster, K.E. 

Boards High School, Malmaddi, Dhar- 
war. 

10. Shri S. Natarajan, S.I.T.U. Council of Edu¬ 

cational Research, Robertsonpet, Raja 
Annamalaipuram, Madras-28. 

11. Shri S. P. Nigam, Principal, Government 

Model Multipurpose School, Jabalpur. 

12. Miss S. Panandikar, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

13. Shri Vajubhai Patel, Shri Chandulal Nana- 

vati Kanya Vinaya Mandir, Vallabhbhai 
Patel Road, Vile Parle (West), Bombay- 
56. 

14. Shri Nandakishore Rath, Headmaster, Ra- 

venshaw Collegiate Higher Secondary 
School, Cuttack-2. 

15. Shri Satya Priya Roy, All India Secondary 

Teachers’ Federation, 15, Bankim Chan¬ 
dra Chatterjee Street, Calcutta-12. 

16. Dr. S. N. Saraf, Director, Education Divi¬ 

sion, Planning Commission, New Delhi. 

17. Shri H. N. Sarma, Headmaster, Pattachar- 

kuchi Vidyapith, P.O. Pattacharkuchi, 
District Kamrup, Assam. 

18. Miss S. Sethi, Principal, Government High¬ 

er Secondary School, Sector 4, House 
No. 40, Chandigarh. 

19. Shri C. C. Shah, Principal, Sarvajanik 

College of Education, Desai Pole, Surat. 

20. Shri Kailash Singh, Principal, D.A.V. 

Higher Secondary School, Mithapur, 
Patna. 

21. Shri P. M. Cherian Tharakan, Headmas¬ 

ter, St. John’s Model High School, Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

22. Shrimati S. Doraiswami, Assistant Educa¬ 

tional Adviser, Education Commission, 
New Delhi. Secretary 

Sub-Group on Evaloatiom at the School Stage 

1. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 

* Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Dr. R. H. Dave, Drauty Director, DEPSE* 

7, Lancer Road, Delhi-6. 

3. Shri V. B. Desai, Deputy Director of Edu¬ 

cation in-charge Examinations, Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore, Mysore. 

4. Dr. C. D. Deshpande, Director of Educa¬ 

tion, Maharashtra, Poona. 

5. Shri L. L. Joshi, Chairman, Board of 

Secondary Education, Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

6. Shri J, P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Commission, New Delhi. 

7. Dr. H. J. Taylor, Principal, Union Chris¬ 

tian College, Barapani (Shillong), 
Assam. 
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11. Task Force on Student Welfare 

1. Shri A. R. Dawood. Member, Education 

Commissicm, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Dr. V. S. Jha, Member, Education Com¬ 

mission, New Delhi. 

3. Dr. D. R. Mankad, Gangajala Vidyapith, 

Aliabad, Gujarat State. 

4 Dr. M. S. Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, Rajas¬ 
than University, Jaipur. 

5. Dr. (Mrs.) Perin H. Mehta, Director, 

Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, N.C.KR.T,, New Delhi. 

6. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Commission, New Delhi. 

7. Dr. Prem Pasricha, United States Educa¬ 

tional Foundation in India, 12, Hailey 
Road, New Delhi. 

8. Dr. V. Raramakrishna, Director, Central 

Bureau of Health Education, New Deilu. 

9. Dr. A. S. Raturi, Dean of Students, Bana- 

ras Hindu University, Varanasi-5. 

10. Dr. D. S. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Osma- 

nia University, Hyderabad. 

11. Shri S. L. Saruparia, Research Fellow, 

Department of Economics, Rajasthan 
University, Jaipur. 

12. Dr. Vikram Singh, Deputy Educational 

Adviser, Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi 

13. Shrimati S- Doraiswami, Assistant Edu- 

caticmal Adviser, Education Commission, 
New Delhi, Secretary 

Special Invitees 

1. Dr. H. H. Howes, c/o United States Edu¬ 

cational Foundation in India, 12, Hailey 
Hoad. New Delhi. 

2. Shri Nauhria Ram, Deputy Educational 

Adviser, Ministry of Education, New 

Delhi. 

3. Dr. Olive I, Reddick, United States Edu¬ 

cational Foundation in India, 12, Hailey 
Road, New Delhi 

Sab-Groap on Hostels 

1. Dr. D. R. Mankad, Gangajala Vidyapith, 

Aliabad, Distt. Jamnagar (Gujarat). 

2. Dr. A, S. Raturi. Dean of Students, Bana- 

ras University, Varanasi. 

3. Shri S. L. Saruparia, Research Fellov/, 

Department oi Economics, Rajasthah 
University, Jaipur. 

Sab-Groap on Gkiidanee and Cotuiselling 

1. Dr. (Mrs.) Perin H. Mehta, Director, 

Centra] Bureau of Educational and Vo¬ 
cational Guidance, N.C.E.RT., New 
Delhi. 

2. Dr. Prem Pasricha, United States Educa¬ 

tional Foundation in India, 12, Hailey 
Road, New Delhi 


3. Dr. Olive 1. Reddick, United States 

Educational Foundation in Inota, 12, 
Hailey Road, New Delhi 

4. Shrimati S. Doraiswami, Assistant Edu¬ 

cational Adviser, Education Commission, 
New Delhi. 

Sub-Gronp <ni Health Services 

1. Shri A. R. Dawood, M^ber, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

2. Dr, A. M. Gade, Regional Adviser in 

Maternal and Chnd Health, World 
Health Organization, Indraprastha 
Estate, New Delhi. 

3. Miss F. Kornegay, Health Educator, 

World Health Organization, Indrapras¬ 
tha Estate, New Delhi 

4. Dr. V. Ramakrishna, Director, Central 

Hea:th Education Bureau, New Delhi. 

5. Dr. D. K. Roy, Medical Oflicer-in-Chaige, 

Worid University Service Health Cen¬ 
tre, University of Delhi, Delhi. 

6. Dr. (Miss) Sebastian, Adviser in Mater¬ 

nity & (Jhild Welfare, Directorate-Gene¬ 
ral of Health Services, New Delhi. 

7. Miss K. Sood, Deputy Assistant Director- 

General of Health Services, New Delhi. 

8. Shrimati S. Doraiswami, Assistant Edu 

cational Adviser, Education Commission, 
New Delhi. 


12. Task Force on Teacher Education and 
Teacher Status 

1. Miss S. Panandikar, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi, Convener 

2. Dr. S. P, Aggarwal, Institute of Applied 

Manpower Research, Indraprastha Es¬ 
tate, New Delhi. 

3. Dr. Reginald Bell, Expert, Teacher.s Col¬ 

lege, Columbia University Team c/o 
American Embassy, Faridkot House, 
New Delhi 

4. Shri A. C. Deve Gow'da, Director, Direc¬ 

torate of Extension Programmes for Se¬ 
condary Education, 7, L,ancer Road, 
Timarpur, Delhi-6. 

5. Dr. G. N. Kaul, Field Adviser, National 

Institute of Basic Education, D. 14/6, 
Model Town, Deihi-9. 

6. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Commission, New Delhi. 

7. Shri S. Natarajan, Director of Projects, 

The South Indian Teachers* Union 
Council of Educational Research, Robert- 
sonpet, Raja Annamalaipuram, Madras- 


8. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 

Commission, New JDelbi. 

9. Dr. SalamatuUah, Principal, Teachers Col¬ 

lege, Jamla Millia Islamia, Jamianagar, 
Delhi-25. 
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10. Dr. M. D. Paul, Deputy Educational Ad¬ 
viser, Education Commission, New Delhi. 

Secretary 

Sub-Group on Teacher Education 

1. Miss S. Panandikar, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Dr. Reginald Bell, Expert, Teachers Col¬ 

lege Columbia University Team, c/o 
American Embassy, Faridkot House, 
New Delhi. 

3. Mrs. Nalini Das, Principal, Institute of 

Education for Women, 20-B, Judges’ 
Court Road, Hastings House, Alipore, 
Calcutta. 

4. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda. Director, Direc¬ 

torate of Extension Programmes for Se- 
COTidary Education, N.C.E.R.T., 7, Lancer 
Road, Timarpur, Delhi-6. 

5. Shri Dwarika Singh. Director. State Insti¬ 

tute of Education. Bihar, Patna. 

6. Shri V. S. Mathur. Principal, State Col¬ 

lege of Education. Patiala. 

7. Mrs. I. Miri. Principal, Postgraduate 

Training College. Assam State, Jorhat. 

8. Dr. A. Muiib. Head of the Department of 

Education. Aligarh University. Aligarh. 

9. Dr. S. N. Mukerji, Head of the Depart¬ 

ment of Educational Administration, 
N.C.E.R.T.. B-6/A, Model Town. Delhi-9. 

10. Dr. (Mrs.) Chitra Naik. Director, State 

Institute of Education. Mahara-shtra. 
Poona-2. 

11. Shri P. K. Hoy. Princinal. Central In.sti- 
tule of Education. (N.C.E.R.T..). 33. 
Chhatra Marg. Delhi. 

12. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 

Commission. New Delhi. 

13. Dr. Salamatullah, Principal, Teachers’ 

College. Jamia Millia Tslamia, Jamia- 
nagar. Delhi-26. 

14. Dr. R. K. Singh. Director. Rural Higher 

Institute, P.O. Bichpuri. Agra. 

16. Mi.ss M. Vergese. Principal. College of 
Women. Trivandrum. 

Sub-Group on Evaluation in T^her Education 

1. Dr. Salamatullah. Principal, Teachers’ Col¬ 
lege. Jamia Millia Islamia, Jamianagar, 
Delhi-25. Convener 

2. Shri B. V. Bapat. Principal, Tilak College 

of Education, Poona. 

3. Dr. R. H. Dave, Deputy Director, Direc¬ 

torate of Extension Programmes for Se¬ 
condary Education. N.C.E.R.T., 7. Lancer 
Road, Timarpur, Delhi-6. 

4. Dr. K. G. Desai. Principal, A.G. Teach¬ 

ers’ College, Ahmedabad, 

.5 Prof. H. M. Dutta, Professor of EducatiOT 
and Director of Research School, B. R. 
Training College, Agra. 


6. Shri J, P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Commission, New Delhi. 

7. Miss S. Panandikar. Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

8. Shri P. D. Sharma, Vice-Principal, Re¬ 

gional College of Education, Ajmer. 

9. Dr. V. B. Taneja, Principal, Training Col¬ 
lege, Kurukshetra. 

Sub-Group on Comprehensive Scheme of 
Teacher Training 

1. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda, Director, Direc¬ 
torate of Extension Programmes for Se¬ 
condary Education, 7, Lancer Road, Ti¬ 
marpur, Delhi-6. Convener 

2. Dr. Reginald Bell. Expert, Teachers Col¬ 

lege Columbia Team, c/o American Em¬ 
bassy, Faridkot House, New Delhi, 

3. Dr. G. S. Chaurasia, Principal. Regional 

College of Education, Mysore (Now O.SJD., 
Regional College of Education Unit, 
N.C.ER.T.). 

4. Dr. R. C. Das, Principa\ Regional Col¬ 

lege of Education, Bhubaneswar. 

5. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

6. Shri B. Marira.i. Director. State Institute 

of Education, Dharwar (Mysore). 

7. Mfss. S Panandikar. Member, Education 

Commission. New Delhi. 

8. Shri G. C. Satpathy, Joint Director of 

Public Instruction, Orissa, Cuttack. 

Suh-Gronp on Recruitment, Pay-Scales and 
Conditions of Service of Teachers 

1. Miss S. Panandikar. Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Shri P. Adinarayan. Deputy Director (Se¬ 

condary Education), Andhra Pradesh, 
Hyderabad-22. 

3. Shri B. R. Desai. Principal, Gokalbai 

High School. Vile Parle, Bombay-57. 

4. Shri A. C. Deve Gowda, Director, Direc¬ 

torate of Extension Programme.s for Se¬ 
condary Education. N.C.E.R.T., 7, Lancer 

Road. Timarpur, Delhi-6, 

5. Dr. V. S. Jha, Member, Education Com¬ 

mission, New Delhi. 

6. Shri J. P. Naik. Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Commission, New Delhi. 

7. Shri S. Natarajan, Director of Projects, 

•rhe South Indian Teachers Union Coun¬ 
cil of Educational Research. Robertson- 
pet. Raja Annamalaipuram, Madras-28. 

8. Shri A. V. Sriranga Raju, Deputy Direc¬ 

tor of Public Instruction (Examina¬ 
tions), Victory Hall, Bangalore. 

Suh-Group on Statistical CalculatiiMis, 
Finance and Unit Cksts 

1. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 
cation Commission, New Delhi, Convener 
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2. Dr. S. P. Aggarwal, Head of Division, 

Area Manpower, Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research, Indraprastha Es¬ 
tate, Ring Road, New De?hi-1. 

3. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

4. Dr. G N. Kaul, Field Adviser, National 

Insti:ute of Basic Education, D. 14/6, 
Mod'll Town, Delhi 9. 

5. Prof, M. V. Mathur, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 


13. Working Group o:sr Educational Buildings 

1 Shri A. R. Dawood. Member, Education 
Commisiicn, New Delhi 

2. Shri R. K. Chhabra, Deputy Secretary, 
University Grants Commission. New 
Delhi. 

3- Shri Dinesh Mohan, Director, Central 
Building Researcli Institute, Roorkee. 

4. Shri B. V. r jshi. Architect, Designs Or- 

ganizatioxi, Ahmexlabad. 

5. Mr. J. F. McDou'*;all, Associate Secretary, 

Education Com.iiission, New Delhi. 

6. Shri M. M. Mistri. Assistant Director, Na¬ 

tional Buildings Organization, New Delhi. 

7. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation C mmi^sion, New Delhi. 

8. Shri M. II. Pandya, Architect, Centnl 

Building Kfsearch Institute. Roorkee. 

9. Shri C. B. Pate l, Chairman, National Buil i- 

ings Organisation, New Delhi. 

10. Shn"S. Bahaman, Architect, Central Pub¬ 

lic Works Department, New Delhi. 

11. Shri J. L. Seh^ al, Deputy Director, Na¬ 

tional BuIIcfIngs Organization. Neiv Delhi. 

12. Shri T. S. Veda,:iri, Chief Industr al En¬ 

gineer and Chi’f Designs and Fianning 
Engineer, Bhilai Steel Plant, B’lilai. 


13. Dr. H. C. Visvesaraya, Deputy Director, 
Indian Standards Institute, New Delhi. 


14, Lieut. General II. Williams, Consultant. 

(Construction), Planning Commission, 
New Delhi. 

15. Shri S. Venkatesh, Deputy Educational Ad¬ 

viser, Education Cnnmission. New Delhi. 

Secretary 

14. Working Group on Education of the 
Baciwauo Classes 

1. laui L. M. SUrikant, (Resident Vice- 

President, Bhai-atiya Adimjati Sewak 
Sahgh), Thakkar Bapa Sadan, New Delhi. 

Convener 

2. Shri Sashimeren Aier, Additional Develop¬ 

ment Commissioner, Nagaland, Kohima. 

3. Shri N. V. B.ipat, Secretary, Vamavasi 

Seva Mandal, Mandia (M.P ). 


4. Acharya S. R. Bhise, Secretary, Adivasi 

Seva Mandal, Bordi. Dt. Thana, via Ghol- 
wad (Maharashtra). 

5. Shri P. D. Kulkarani, Joint Director, Social 

Planning and Welfare, Planning Commis¬ 
sion, New Delhi. 

6. Shri J. Lakra, President, G. L. Mission 

Church, Ranchi (Bihar). 

7. Shri D. J. Naik, M-P., President, Bhil Sewa 

Mandal, Dohad, Dt. Panchmahals (Guja¬ 
rat). 

8. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa¬ 

tion Commis.sion. New Delhi. 

9. Shritnati V. Rajlakishmi. Secretary. Kas- 

turba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, 
Kasturba Gram, Distt, Indore (M.P.). 

10. Shri T. Sanganna, Minister for Rural & 

Tribal Welfare, Orissa, Bhubaneswar. 

11. Shri S C. Sen Gupta, Joint Secretary. De¬ 

partment of Social Security, New Delhi. 

12. Shri Manikya Lai Verma, M.P., 156, North 

Avenue, New Delhi. 

13. Shri Vimal Chandra, Deputy Commissioner 

for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tri¬ 
bes, Ministr>’ of Home Affairs, New Delhi. 

14. Shri N. M. Wadiwa, M.P., Secretary, 

Bharatiya Adimjati Sewak Sangh, 
Chhindwara (MP.). 

15. Shri Gurbax Singh, Assistant Educational 

Adviser. Education Commission, New 
Delhi. Secretary 


15. Working Group on Educational Statistics 

1. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Dr. S. P. Aggarwal, Head of Division, 

Area Manpower, Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research, New Delhi. 

3. Shri R. K. Chhabra, Deputy Secretary. 

University Grants Commission, New 
Delhi. 

4. Dr. G. P. Khare, Statistician, Asian Ins¬ 

titute of Planning and Administration, 
Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi. 

5. Shri D. Natarajan, Deputy Registrar- 

General, Office of the Registrar-General. 
New Delhi. 

6. Dr. H. Webster, Columbia University 

Teachers’ College Team working with 
N.C.E.R.T.. New Delhi. 

7. Shri Gurbax Singh, Assistant Educational 

Adviser, Education Commission, New 
Delhi. Secretary 


16. Working Group on Pre-Primafy I^ucation 

1. Miss S. Panandikar, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Srat. Bfiquis Ghulran, Inspecting Officer, 

Central Social Welfare Board, Parlia- 
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ment Street, Jeevan Deep Building, New 
Delhi. 

3. Kumari L. Jesudian, Principal, Balar 

Kalvi Nilayam, 2, Ritherdon Road, 
Vepery, Madras. 

4. Mrs. Shalini Moghe, Principal. Montessori 

Traininif Institute, Bal Adhyapan Mandir, 
Pagnis Bag, Indore. 

5. Shri Shesh Namle, Shishu Vihar, 118, 

Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay. 

6. Shri M. C Nanavatty, Director (Social 

Education), Department of Community 
Development, Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, Community Development & Co¬ 
operation. New Delhi. 

7. Kumari. A. Pakrashi, Principal, Chittaran- 

jan Teachers Training Centre, 6, 
Nafar Kundu Road, Calcutta-26. 

8. Smt. Grace Tucker, Deputy Minister of 

Education, Mysore, Vidhan Saudha, 
Bangalore. 

9. Kumari P. K. Varalakshmi, Technical 

Officer, Indian Council for Child Wel¬ 
fare, 4. Rouse Ayenue, New Delhi-1. 

10. Smt. Amrita Varma, Dean, Home Science 

Faculty of Education, M, S. University of 
Baroda. Baroda. 

11. Dr. (Smt.) R. Muralidharan, Head, Depart¬ 

ment of Child Study Unit (N.C.E.R. 
T.). H-2/6, Model Town, Delhi-9. 

Secretary 

17 Working Group on School Community 
Relations 


9. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 
Commission, New Delhi. 

10. Dr. R. K. Singh, Director, Rural Higher 

Institute, Bichpuri, Agra. 

11. Shri M. P. Balakrishnan, Research Officer, 

Education Commission, New Delhi. 

Secretary 

18. Working Group on School Curriculum 

1. Miss S. Panandikar. Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi, Convener 

2. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 

cation Commission, New Delhi. 

3. Shri A. R. Dawood, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

4. Shri L. S. Chandrakant, Joint Director, 

National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, New Delhi. 

5. Dr. A. J. Perrelli, Specialist in Social 

Studies and Curriculum, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Teachers College Team in India, 
N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi. 

6. Prof. B. Ghosh, Director, Department of 

Curriculum, Methods and Textbooks. 
N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi. Secretary 

19. Working Group on Women’s Education 

1. Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. Convener 

2. Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh, Vice-Chancel¬ 

lor’s Residence, University of Delhi, 
Delhi. 


1 Shri L. R. Desai, Vice-Chancellor. Gujarat 
University, Ahmedabad. Convener 


3. Smt. Rajammal Deyadas, Principal, Home 
Science College, Coimbatore- 


2 Prof Hulbe, Rural Life Development & 
Research Project, Ahmednagar College, 
Ahroednagar. 


3. Dr, V. S. Jha. Member, Education Com- 
ml.ssion, New' Delhi, 


4 Shri H. B. Majumder, Director. National 
Institute of Basic Education, New' Delhi. 


5 Shri P. N. Mathur, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 
Banasthali, Jaipur. 

6. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Edu¬ 
cation Commission, New Delhi. 


7. Shri M. C. Nanavatty, Director (Social 
Education) Department of Community 
Development, Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, Community Development & Co¬ 
operation, New Delhi. 


8. Shri H. Radhakrishm, Sarva Seva Sangh, 
Rajghat, Varanasi. 


4. Shri P. N. Mathur, Banasthali Vidyapeeth, 

Banasthali, Jaipur. 

5. Shri J. P. Naik, Member-Secretary, Educa¬ 

tion. Commission, New Delhi. 

6. Mjs.s S. Panandikar, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

7. Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, Member, Education 

Commission, New Delhi. 

8. Smt. Raksha Saran, Chairman, National 

(ilouncil for Women’s Education, 6, Bhag- 
wan Das Road, New Delhi, 

9 Dr. Premlila V. Thackersey, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, S.N.D,T. Women’s University, Bom¬ 
bay. 

10. Miss S. Raj an. Assistant Educational Ad¬ 
viser, Education Commission, New Delhi. 

Secretary 
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PERSONS INTERVIEWED BT THE EDUCATION COMMISSION IN DELHI 


1. Adiseshiah, Malcolm S. (Dr.), Deputy Di¬ 

rector-General, U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris. 

2. All India Secondary Teachers’ Federation 

(i) Shri Sat 3 ’a Priya Roy, President. 

(ii) Shri Ram Prakash Gupta, General Se¬ 
cretary (Delhi). 

(iii) Smt. Anila Devi, Joint Secretary (Cal¬ 
cutta). 

(iv) Shri Chandreshwar Prasad Singh 
(Patna). 

(v) Shri Madhu Sudan Narain Lai (Uttar 
Pradesh). 

(vi) Shri B- P. Roy (Bihar). 

(vii) Shri S. K. Bhattacharya (West Ben¬ 
gal). 

(viii) Shri Pran Raj Sharma (Delhi). 

(ix) Shri R. S. Bhardwaj (Delhi). 

(x) Smt. Gian Darshan Kaur (Punjab). 

3. Anthony, Frank, (M.P.). The All-India 
Anglo-Indian Association, Bombay Life 
Building, Connaught Circus, New Delhi-1. 

4- Appadorai, A. (Dr.), Member, Union Pub¬ 
lic Service Commission, New Delhi. 

5. Asrani, U. A. Retd. Professor, Banaras Hindu 

University. 52, Adarsh Nagar, Lucknow. 

6. Avinashilingam, T. S. , Director, S^i 

Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, Peria- 
naickenpalayam. District Coimbatore 
(Madras). 

7. Barrow, A. E. T., (M.P.), Secretary. Coun¬ 

cil for the Indian School Certificate 
Examination, B-27, Nizam-ud-Din East. 
New Delhi 

8. Bhoothalingam, S., Secretary, Ministry of 

Finance, (Department of Economic 
Affairs), New Delhi. 

9. Chagla, M. C., Union Minister for Educa¬ 

tion, New Delhi 


10. Child Guidance Schocrf Society (Princi¬ 
pals' F<Mniin), Delhi. 

R^resented by: 

(i) Shri Jagat Singh. 

(ii) Shri Tejbhan Seth. 

(iii) Principal M. L. Rengen- 

(iv) Miss K. Sen Gupta. 

(v) Shri M. N. Kapur. 


(vi) Rev. Father T. V. Kunnunkal. 

11. Chopde, S- D., Secretary, All India Asso¬ 

ciation of Colleges of Physical Education, 
c/o Lakshmi Bai College of Physical 
Education, Gwalior. 

12. Council for the Indian School Certificate 

Examination, New Delhi (Led by Shri 
A. E. T. Barrow. Secrvtarv of the Coun¬ 
cil). 

13. Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, 
T. Nagar. Madras-l?. 

Represented by: 

(i) Shri D- Srinivasa lyenger. 

(ii) Shri M. Rajeswarayya. 

(iii) Shri G. Subramanian. 

14. Daruvala, J. C. Honorary Executive Director. 

Council of World Tensions, South-East 
Asia Division, 6, Petit Road, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

15. Das Gupta. Sugata. Gandhian Institute of 

Studies, Varanasi. 

16. Dehejia, V. T.. Chairman, State Bank of 

India, Bombay. 


17. Delhi Schoid Managers’ Association. Bagh 
Dewar, Delhi 


Represented by; 

(i) L. Sultan Singh Jain. 

(ii) Shri Ram Kanwar Gupta. 

(iii) L. Girdhari Lai, 

(iv) L. Kidar Nath. 

(V) Shri R. B. Seth. 


18. Desai, Morarji, (M.P.), 7. Thayagaraj 

Marg, New Delhi-11. 

19. Deshraukh, C. D. (Dr.). Vice-Chancellor. 

Delhi University, Delhi. 

20. Diwakar, R. R., (MP.), Founder & Sole 

Trustee, Loka Shikshana Trust, 2, 
Residency Road, Bangalore-25. 

21. Editors/Jomnalists 

(i) Basu, S. K, Editor, “The Hindustan 
Standard”, Calcutta. 

(ii) D’Souza, A. J., Resident Editor, “The 
Hitavada”, Nagpur. 

(iii) Ghamare, D. G., Editor, “The Tarvn 
Bharat”, Nagpur. 
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(iv) Ghosh, S. N., Editor, “The Pioneer”, 
Lucknow. 

(v) Gupta, Viswa Bandhu, Editor, “The 
Daily Tej”, P.B. 1112, Delhi. 

(vi) Krupanidhi, G. V., Editor, “Deccan 
HerjiJd”, Bangalore. 

(vii) Malkani, K. P., Editor, “The Organi¬ 
zer”, Delhi. 

(viii) Mehta, K. M., Editor, “Sandesh”, Ah- 
medabad. 

(ix) Mraon, K. A, Damodar, “Mathra- 
bhumi”, Ernakulam (Kerala). 

(x) Narayanan, K. R, Editor, “Madhya 
Pradesh Chronicle”, Bhopal. 

(xi) Sham Lai, Editor, “The Times of India”, 
New Delhi. 

(xii) Thapar, Raj (Mrs.), “Seminar”, New 
Delhi. 


22. Education Committee of the Delhi Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation. 

Represented by; 

(i) Shri Bansi Lai Chauhan, Chairman. 

(ii) Shri Kula Nand Bhaik, Deputy Chair¬ 
man. 

(iii) Shri Ram Prakash Gupta, Member. 

(iv) Shanti Devi Ditta, Member. 

(v) Shri Aklaq Hussain, Member. 

(vi) Shri D. L, Sharma, Education Officer, 
Delhi Municipal Corporation. 

(vii) Dr. J. N. Mathur, Assistant Education 
Officer, Delhi Municipal Corporation. 

23. Family Life Institute, (Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene), New Delhi. 

Represented by: 

(i) Mrs. Shakuntala Lai. 

(ii) Mrs. Mukand Rao. 

(iii) Shri C. K. Basu. 

(iv) Shri H. P. Mehta. 

(v) Dr. W. Mathur. 

(vi) Shri B. K. Bakshi. 

24. Gadgil, D. R., Gokhale Institute of Politics 

and Economics, Poona-4. 

25. Gajendragadkar, P. B., Chief Justice of 

India, 5, Hastings Road, New Delhi. 

26. Ghosh, A. K., Secretary, Ministry of Edu¬ 

cation, New Delhi. 

27. Govind Das, Seth (MP.), Raja Gokuldas 

Mahal, Jabalpur. 

28. Gupta, P. D., Ex, Vice-Chancellor. Agra 

University, Delight Cottage, Mussoorie. 


29. Hea^nasters of Primary Middle 

Schools of the Delhi Municipal Corppra- 
tion. (led by Shri D. L. Sharma, Educa¬ 
tion (Dfficer, D.M.C.). 

(i) Agarwal, C. (Smt.), M. C. Girls Middle 
School, Tihar I, Delhi. 

(ii) Chadha, S. (Smt.), Headmistress, 
Jamna Bazar I, Delhi. 

(iii) Hussain, Syed, M. C. Primary School, 
Ganj Mir Khan, Delhi. 

(iv) Manchanda, Santosh (Smt.) Head¬ 
mistress, M. C. Middle School, Tihar 1, 
Subhash Nagar, Delhi. 

(v) Mehdi, S. Nasir, M. C. Senior Basic 
School, Okhla, Delhi. 

(vi) Sharma, S. D., Officiating Deputy Edu¬ 
cation Officer, Municipal Corporation. 
Delhi. 

(vii) Sharmista Devi (Smt.), M. C. Primary 
School, Khatta Hardinge Bridge, New 
Delhi. 

(viii) Tek Chand, Headmaster, M. C. Middle 
School, Faiz Bazar I, Delhi. 

(ix) Yadav, Chandan Singh, Headmaster, 
M, C. Prathmik School, R. K. Puram, 
Sector IV, New Delhi. 

30. Institution of Engineers (India), 8. 

Gokhale Road, Calcutta. 

Represented by: 

(i) Shri N. S. Govinda Rao, President. 

(ii) Shri B. Seshadri, Secretary. 


31. Jamaat-e-Islami Hind, Suiwalan, Delhi-6. 

Represented by: 

(i) Shri Mohammad Yusaf. 

(ii) Shri Afzai Husain. 

32. Jayashinghe, P. S. Publisher. Asia Publish¬ 

ing House and President, Publishers’ 
Association of India, CaJicut Street, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 

33. Jagjivan Ram, Union Minister for Labour 

and Employment, New Delhi. 

34. Joseph, P. M. (Dr.) Principal, Lakshmi 

Bai College of Physical Education. 
Gwalior. 

35. Joshi, A. C. (Dr.) Adviser (Education), 

Planning Commission, New Delhi. 

36. Joshi, K. L. Secretary, University Grants 

Commission, New Delhi 

37. Kabir, Humayun (Prof.) M.P.. 2. Moti Lai 

Nehru Place, New Delhi-1. 

38. Kabir Shanti (Smt.) President, Youth 

Hostel Association of India, 2, Motilal 
Nehru Place, New Delhi. 

39. Kamaraj, K. President, Indian National 

Congress, 4, Jantar Mantar Road, New 
Delhi. 
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40. Keskar, B. V. (Dr.) Chairman. KaUonal 

Trust, 3 Kushak Road. New Delhi- 
li. 

41. Khera, S. S. Chairman. Hindustan Aero¬ 

nautics Ltd., New Delhi. 

42. Krishna Menon, V. K. (M.P.), 19. Teen 

Muiti Marg, New Delhi. 

43. Kunzru, H. N. Pandit, President, Servants 

of India Society, Saio'u House. New 
Delhi. 

44. Lalbhai, Kasturbhai, l^ahibag, Ahmed- 

abad. 

45. Mahajani, G. S. (Dr.) Vice-Chancellor. 

Udaipur University, Udaipur. 

46. Mathias, T. A. Rev, Fr. Principal. St. 

Joseph’s College, Tiruchirapalli. 

47. Mathur, H. C. (M.P.), 11 Electric Lane, 

New Delhi. 

48. Mathur, J. C-, Joint Secretary, Ministry 

of Food and Agriculture, New Delhi. 

49. Mehta, Asoka, Deputy Chairman, Planning 

Commission, New Delhi. 

50. Mehta, B. Chief Secretarj’, Government of 

Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

51. Mehta, B. H. (Dr.) Director, Gondawana 

Centre, 84, Char Bungala, Versova (via 
Andheri). 

52. Members of the Dniversdty Grants Com- 

missioii. 

Represented by; 

(i) Das, S. R Vice-Chancellor, Visva 
Bharati, Shantiniketan. 

(ii) Pavate, D. C. Vice-Chancellor, 
Kamatak University, Dharwar. 

(iii) Wadia, A. R. (M.P.) New Delhi. 

(iv) Joshi, K. P., Secretary, UGC, 

53. Mugali, R. S. (Dr.) Principal, Willingdon 

College, Sangli. 

54. Narayan, Java Prakash, Kadam Kuan, 

Patna. 

55. Narayan, Shriman, Ambassador of India 

to Nepal, 3 Feroze Shah Road, New Delhi. 

56. Oraon, Kartik, Deputy Chief Engineer 
(Designs), Heavy Ikigineering Corpora- 
ticHi Ltd., Ranchi. 


57. Pande, S- D. Secretary, Birla Education 
Trust, Pilani (Rajasthan). 


58. Pant, K. C. (MJ*.), Cl/35, Pandara Road, 
New Delfai-11. 

50. Pji^sad, B. N. (Dr.) General President, 
Indian Science Ckmgress, Lakshmi 
Niwas, George Town, Lucknow. 

60, Prasad, ELdbe^hwar (MJP.), 52 South 
Avoiue, New Delhi. 


61. Pathania, A. S. (Maj. GoaL) IHrector- 

General, National Disdpline Scheme, 
New D^hi. 

62. Ramachandran, G., Secretary, Gandhi 

Peace Foundation, 2, Jantar Mantar 
Road. New Delhi. 

63. Ranganathan, S. R. (Dr.) National Research 

Professor in Library Science. Documen¬ 
tation Research and Traininj; Centre, 
Bangalore. 

64. Ranganathananda (Swami) Ramakrishna 

Mission, Institute of Culture, (Sole Park, 
Calcutta. 


65. Rao, S. Mukanda, M. L. C. Besant Lane, 

Mangalore>3. 

66. Rao, V. K. R. V. (Dr.) Member (Agricul¬ 

ture, i^ucation and International Trade), 
Planning Commission, New Delhi. 

67. Ray, Renuka (Smt.) (M.P.) 187 South 

Avenue, New Delhi. 

68. Reddi, D. S. (Dr.) Vice-Chancellor, 

Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

69. Sahasrabudhe, Annasabeb, Chairman, 

Standing Committee. The Rural Indus¬ 
tries Planning Committee of the Plan¬ 
ing Commission, New' Delhi. 

70. Sahi, I. D. N. Additional Secretar.v, De¬ 

partment of Community Development. 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, New 
Delhi. 

71. Sapru, P. N. (M.P.) 10 Feroze Shah Road, 

New Delhi. 

72. Saran, Saraswati, Sub-Editor, Tribune, 

Ambala. 

73. Sarkar, Chanchal, Press Institute of India, 

66 Lucknow Road. Delhi-7. 

74. Sham Lai. Resident Editor, Times of 

India, New Delhi. 

75. Singh, T. P. Secretary, Ministry of Fin¬ 

ance, Department of Expenditure, New 
Delhi. 

76. Siqueira, T. N. (Rev. Fr.) Principal (Re¬ 

tired), St. Joseph’s College, Tlruchlrra- 
palli. 


77. Sondhi, G. D. I.E.S. (Retd.) Subathu, 
Simla Hills. 


78. Sri Prakasa, Vishranti Kuiir, Hajpur, 

Dehra Dun. 

79. Standing Committee Bit«r>Univ«rrtty 
Board of India. 

Represented by: 

(1) Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer—Chair¬ 

man. 
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(ii) Dr. (Mrs.) P. V. Thackersey—Member, 
(ili) Dr. B. Malik—Member. 

(iv) Shrl T. M. Advani—Member. 

(v) Dr. G. D. Mahajani—Member. 

(vi) Dr. T. Sen—Member. 

(vii) Prof. G. D. Parekh—Member. 

80. Subramaniam, C. Union Minister for Food 

and Agriculture, New Delhi. 

81. Tara Chand (Dr.) M.P. 8, Tughlak Road, 
New Delhi. 


82. Tarlok Singh, Member, Planning Commis¬ 

sion, New Delhi. 

83. Thacker, M. S. (Prof.) Member, Plan¬ 

ing Commission, New Delhi. 

84. Virendra Singh (Major Gen.) Director- 

General, National Cadet Corps New 
Delhi. 

85. Wadia, D. N. (Dr.), Geological Adviser, 

Department of Atomic Energy, New 
Delhi. 

86. Zaheer. S. Hussain (Dr.) Director Gene¬ 

ral, Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. New Delhi. 


41 Edu,—77. 



APP^Dlk VI 

SECRETAKIAT OF THE COMMISSION 


Name 


Designation 


1. Shri J. P. Naik 

2. Mr. J. F. McDotigall 
3 * Shri T. S. Bhatia 

4. Dr. M. D. Paul 

5. Dr. S. M. S. Chari 

6. Shri Veda Praka&ha . 

7. Dr. Vikram Singh 

8. Shri S. Venkatesh 

9. Miss S. Ra)an . 

10. Shri Gurbax Singh 

11. Miss S. Rehman 

12. Mrs. S. Doraiswami . 

13. Shri S. Ramanujam 

14. Shri M. P. Balakrishnan 

15. Dr. Rajasekharan 

16. Shri S. N. Lai . 

17. Shri A. K. Kashyap . 
iS. Shri H. R. Gugnani . 

19. Shri P. N. Kaw 

20. Shri D. P. Das 

21. Shri M. K. Jain 


Member-Secretary—from 1-9-64 
.\ssociate Secretary—from 10-10-64 
j oint-Secretary—from 21-9-65 
Deputy Educational Adviser—fiom 1-9-6410 31-3-66 
Deputy Educational Adviser—from 9-3-65 
Deputy Educational Adviser—from 13-9-65 to 25-1-66 
Deputy Educational Adviser—fiom 25-1-6610 24-3-66 
Deputy Educational Advisei—fiom 28-9-64 
Assistant Educational Adviser—from 9-10-64 
Assistant Educational Advisei—fiom 9-10-64 
Assistant Educational Adviser—from 10-3-65 
Assistant E-iucationaJ Adviser —from 22-3-65 
Assistant Educational Adviser—fiom 9-3-65 to 31-3-66 
Research Ojfficcr—from 26-11-64 
pool Officer, C.S.I.R.—fiom 21-1-65 
Assistant Education Officer—fiom 3-4-65 to i-ic-65 
Assistant Education Officer—fiom 20-3-65 to 31-3-66 
Assistant Education Officer—fiom 20-5-65 to 3i-3-(>6 
Assistant Education Ollicvr—lioni 1-10-65 to 31-3-Wj 
Section Officer—from 5-4-65 
Librarian—from 12-4-65 


Officers oj the K.C.h.R.T. ucikhg lu tie C. w.w.o'k 

22. Shi-S. S. Dudani.Research Associate—from i-r 1-64 

23. Shri D, L. Sharma ..... Research Associate—from 1-11-64 

24. Shri M. L. Kalra ..... Research Associate—from 1-11-64 

25. Shri R. S. Trehan.Research Associate—from 1-11-64 to 16-6-1965 

26. Shri C. L. Kaul ..... Research Associate—from 8-9-65 


Officers of tne U.G.C. associated zeith the work of the Task Force on Science Education 

27 . Dr. R, D. Deshpandc . . Development Officer 

28 . Shri I. C. Menon.Education Officer 


Officer of the Institute of Applied Manpouter Research associated with the work of the Task Force on Manpower 

29. Dr. S. P. Aggarwal.Head of Division, Area Manpower 
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LIAISON OFFICERS OF STATE GOVERNMENTS AND UNION TERRITOEIES 


Andhra Pradesh 

. . . I. Shri K. V. Ranga Reddy, 

Reader, 

State Institute of Education, 

Hyderabad 

Assam 

2. Shri G. C. S. Borooa, 

Additional Director of Public Instruction, 

Shillong 

Bihar . ... 

. . 3. Shri Santa Prasad, 

Deputy Director of Education, 

Patna 

Gujarat .... 

4. Shri V. H. Bhanot, 

Deputy Director of Education, 

Ahmedabad 

Jammu & Kashmir 

5. Shri R. L. Basur, 

Deputy Director of Education, 

Jammu Tawi 

6. Shri G. R. Dhar, 

Deputy Director of Education, 

Srinagar 

f^crala ... 

7. Shri P. K. Umashankar, 

Director of Public Instruction, 

Trivandrum 


R. Dr. K. Bhaskaran Nair, 

Director of Collegiate Education, 

Trivandrum 


0 . Shri S. Raiaraman, 

Director of Technical Education, 

Trivaminim 

Madhya Pradesh 

Sdenw Co^iilwnt to the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bhopal 

Madras 

, . . It. Shri K. Mohanarangam, 

Deputy Director of Public Tnstruaion, 

Madras 

W[aharaRhtra . 

(2. Shri J. A. Vakil, 

Deputy Director of Edpcation, 

Poona 


13. Dr. (Mrs.) ChitraNaik, 

Director, 

State Institute of Lducauon, 

Poona-2 


. . 14. Shri T. V. Thimmegowda, 

' Joint Director of Education, 

Bangalore 

Hagaland 

. , 15 . Shri Yajen Aier, 

Deputy Director of Education, 

Kohima 

OriaM 

16. Shri S. K. Panda, . «« . • 

* Deputy Director of Public Instruction (Planning; . 

Bhubaneswar 

Paa^ 

. , 17. Shri K. N. Putt, . \ 

' Joint Director of Public Instruction (CoUeges)j 

Oiandij^rh 
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Rajasthan ...•«• 

Uttar Pradesh. 

West Bengal . . . . . 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands . • 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

Delhi. 

Goa, Daman and Diu . , , , 

Himachal Pradesh . • , • , 

Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands 

Manipur. 

K.E.F. Agency. 

Pondicherry . . , . , 

Tnpura .. 


• i8. Shri S. M. L. Shrivastav, 

Deputy Director of Education, 

(Planning and Social Education), 

Bikaner 

• 19. Dr. C. M. Bhatia, 

Deputy Director of Bducatioh, 

Allahabad 

. 20. Shrimati K. K. Gupta, 

Assistant Director of Punlic Instruction (R. and Women 
Education), 

Calcutta 

. 21. Shri B. D. Singh, 

Education Officer, 

Port Blair 

. 22. Shri M. S. Bijlani, 

Education Officer, 

Silvassa 

. 23. Shri B. S. Sehgal, 

Deputy Director of Education, 

Delhi 

. 24. Dr. P. S. Varde, 

Deputy Director of Education, 

Paniini 

• 25. Shri R. R. Gupta, 

Deputy Director of Education, 

S»mla-4 

• 26. Shri P. M. Joseph, 

Secretary to the Administrator, 

Kozhikode 

. 27. Shri S. N. Kaul, 

Director of Education, 

Imphal 

• 28. Shri M. N. Bardoloi, 

Assistant Director of Education, 

Shillong 

. 29. Shri A. David, 

Deputy Director of Public InstrucMon 
Pondi^erry 

. 30. Shri A. Dasgupta, 

Deputy Director of Educate n, 

Agartala 




ATOENDIX Vni 

PROGHAMME OF VISITS OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


I. Statcs/Territorics 


I States 

1. Rajasthan 

2. Maharashtra . 

3. Mysore 

4. Matihya Pradesh 
5- Uttar Pradesh 

6. Bihar .... 

7. Punjab 

8. Jammu & Kashmir 

9. Nagaland 

10. Andhra Pradesh 
Ti. (jujarat 

12. Madras 

13. Wes* Hcitgal . 

14 Orissa 

15. Kerala .... 

16. Assam .... 

II. Union Territories 

1. Himachal Pradesh . 

2. Manipur 

III. Central Universities 

1. Jamia Millia . 

2 . Delhi University 

3. Banaras Hindu University 

4. Aligarh Muslim University 


Date of Visit 


nth to 16th January, 1965 
5th to 14th February, 1965 
15th to 20th February, 1965 
22nd to 27th March, 1965 
15th to 21st April, 1965 
26th April to 1st May, 1965 
loth to 15th May, 1965 
24th May to 13th June, 1965 
18th to 22nd June, 1965 
28th June to 3rd July, 1965 
nth to lyih July, 1965 
26th to 31st July, 1965 
23id to 28th August, 1965 
loih January, 1966 
2nd to 4th February, 1966 
6th to 8th June, 1966 


I St to 4th November, 1965 
23rd to 25th November, 1965 


22nd September, 1965 
5th November, 1965 
15th to 17th November, 1965 
9th & loth December, 1965 









APPENDIX DC 

EXFENIHTUBE INCUBRED ON THE m>tJ€ATION COMMISSION 


The following is the statement of expenditure incurred on the Education Commission: 



Item 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

(up to 30-6-1966) 

Total 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I. 

Pay of Of&Dtn 

76,971*90 

281432*37 

44,569*71 

402,973*98 

2. 

Pay of Establishment . 

17,790-00 

120,520-71 

31,388-89 

169,699*60 

3. 

Allowances, Honoraria, etc. . 

99,837*82 

602497 63 

66,359*42 

768,694*87 

4 - 

Other Charges 

• 59,000-28 

91432-27 

5,368-18 

155,800-73 


Grand Total 

253,60000 

1,095,882-98 

147,686-20 

1497,169-18 


N.B. Pay bills of ofiSoers for the month of June 1966 totalling Rs. 12,016 -45 were encashed during July 1966 and 
not appear in the above statement. 





gUMMABY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chapter I: Education and National 
Objectives 

1. The most important and urgent reform 
needed in education is to transform it, to 
endeavour to relate it to the life, needs and 
aspirations of the people and thereby make 
it a powerful instrument of social, econo¬ 
mic and cultural transformation necessary 
for the realization of the national goals. For 
this purpose, education should be develop¬ 
ed so as to increase productivity, achieve 
social and national integration, accelerate 
the process of modernization and cultivate 
social, moral and spiritual values. 1.20(6)* 

2. Education and Productivity. The fol¬ 
lowing programmes are needed to relate 
education to productivity; 

(1> Science Education. Science educa¬ 
tion should become an integral part of 
school education and ultimately become a 
part of all courses at university stage also. 

1.23-24 (6-7) 

(2) Work Experience. Work-experience 
should be introduced as an integral part of 
all education. 

(3) Every attempt should be made to 

orient work experience to technology and 
industrialization and to the application of 
science to productive processes, including 
agriculture. 1.25-33 (7-9) 

(4) Vocationalizaiion. Secondary edu¬ 
cation should be increasingly and largely 
vocationalized and in higher education, a 
greater emphasis should be placed on agri¬ 
cultural and technical education. 1.32 (9) 

3. Social and National Integration. The 

achievement of social and national integra¬ 
tion is an important objective of the educa¬ 
tional system and the following steps 
should be taken to strengthen national cons¬ 
ciousness and unity. 

(1) The Common School. The common 

school system of public education should be 
adopted as a national goal and effectively 
implemented in a phased programme spread 
over 20 years. 1.36-38 (10-11) 

(2) Social and National Service. Social 
And national service should be made obli¬ 
gatory for all students at all stages. These 

•The at the end of each recommendation indie 


programmes should be organized concur¬ 
rently with academic studies in schools and 
colleges. 

(1) At the primary stage, programmes of 
social service should be developed in all 
schools on the lines of those developed in 
basic education. 

(2) At the secondary stage, social service 
for a total of 30 days at the lower secondary 
stage and 20 days at the higher secondary 
stage (10 days a year) should be obligatory 
for all students. It may be done in one or 
more stretches. 

(3) At the undergraduate stage, social 
service for 60 days in total (to be done in 
one or more stretches) should be obligatory 
for all students. 

(4) Every educational institution should 
try to develop a programme of social and 
community service of its own in which all 
its students would be suitably involved for 
periods indicated above. 

(5) Labour and social service camps 
should be organized by creating a special 
machinery for them in each district. Par¬ 
ticipation in such camps should be obliga¬ 
tory for all students for whom no pro¬ 
grammes of social service have been 
organized in the educational institutions 
they attend. 

- (6) N.C.C. shotritTbe continued on its pre¬ 
sent basis till the end of the fourth five 
year plan. The authorities concerned 
should explore the possibility of providing 
this training, on a whole-time basis, in a 
continuous programme of about 60 days at 
the undergraduate stage. In the mean¬ 
while, alternate forms of social service 
should be developed and as they come into 
operation, the NCC should be made volun- 
t^. 1.39-48 (11-13) 

(3) Language Policy. The development 
of an appropriate language policy ran 
materially assist in social and national in¬ 
tegration. 

(4) Mother-tongue has a p^eminent 
claim as the medium of education at the 
school and college stages. Moreover, the 
medium of education in school and higher 

respectively— 


i ^ (in intemaUonal numerals); and 

3 , fhe manber of the page (m brackets). 
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education should generally be the same. 
The regional languages should, therefore, be 
adopted as the media of education in higher 
education. 

(5) The UGC and the universities should 
work out a programme for the adoption of 
these recommendations suitably for eadi 
university or a group of universities. The 
change-over ^ould be completed v/ithin 
ten years. 

(6) Energetic action is needed to produce 
books and literature, particularly scientific 
and technical, in regional languages. This 
should be made a responsibility ot universi¬ 
ties assisted by UGC. 

(7) All-India institutions should continue 
to use English as the medium of education 
for the time being. The eventual adoption 
of Hindi should, however, be considered in 
due course, subject to certain safeguards. 

(8) The regional languages should also 
be made the languages of administration 
for the regions concerned as early as pos¬ 
sible so that higher services are not barred 
to those who study in the regional medium, 

(9) The teaching and study of English 
should continue to be promoted right from 
the school stage. Encouragement should be 
given also to the study of other languages 
of international communication. The study 
of Russian needs special attention. 

1 (10) It would be desirable to set up a few 
institutions, both at the school and univer¬ 
sity level, with some of the important world 
languages as media of education. 

• (11) English will serve as a link language 

in hitler education for academic work and 
intellectual inter-communication. It is, 
however, equally obvious that English can¬ 
not serve as the link-language for the majo¬ 
rity of the people. It is only Hindi which 
can and shoidd take this place in due course. 
As it is the official language of the Union 
and the link language of the people, all 
measures should be adopted to spread it 
in the non-Hindi areas. 

(12) In addition to Hindi, it is essential 
to provide multiple channels of inter-State 
communication in all modem Indian langu- 
agea In every linguistic region, there 
should be a number of persbns who know 
jthe other modem Indian languages and 
jsome who are familiar with their literature 
and able to contribute to them. For this 
purpose, should be adequate arrange¬ 
ments, in schools and college, for 

teaching different modem Indian languages. 


In addition, steps should be taken to esta¬ 
blish strong departments in some of the 
modern Indian languages in every univer¬ 
sity. At the B.A, and M.A. levels, it should 
be possible to combine two modem Indian 
languages. 1.49-02 (13-16) 

(13) Promotion oi National Conscious¬ 
ness. Promoting national consciousness 
should be an in^ortant objective of the 
school system. This should be attempted 
through the promotion of understanding and 
re-evaluation of our cultural heritage and 
the creation of a strong driving faith in the 
future tow’ards which we aspire: 

(a) The first would be promoted by 
well-organized teaching of the 
languages and literatures, philo¬ 
sophy, religions and history of 
India, and by introducing the stu¬ 
dents to Indian architecture, sculp¬ 
ture, painting, music, dance and 
drama. In addition, it would be 
desirable lo promote greater know¬ 
ledge, understanding and apprecia¬ 
tion of the different parts of Ii'dia 
by including their study in the cur¬ 
ricula, by the e.Kchange oi teachers 
wherever possible, by the develop¬ 
ment of fraternal relations between 
educational institutions in different 
parts of the country, and the or¬ 
ganization of holiday camps and 
summer schools on an inter-State 
basis designed to break down re¬ 
gional or linguistic barriers. 

(b) Creation of a faith in the future 
would involve an attempt, as a part 
of the courses in citizenship, to 
bring home to the students the 
principles of the Constitution, the 
great human values referred to in 
its Preamble, the nature of the 
democratic socialistic society which 
we desire to create and the five 
year plans of national development. 

(14) There is no contradiction between 
the promotion of national consciousness and 
the development of international under¬ 
standing which education should simulta¬ 
neously strive to promote, 

(15) The educational programme in 
schools and colleges should be designed to 
inculcate democratic values. 1.63-68 (16-17) 

4. Education and Modernization. (1) In 
a modem society, knowledge increases at 
a terrific pace and social change is very 
rapid. This needs a radical tran^ormation 
in the educ8ti<mal system. Education is no 
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longer taken as concerned primarily with 
the imparting of knowledge or the prepara> 
tion of a finished product, but with the 
awakening of curiosity, the development of 
proper interests, attitudes and values and 
the building up of such essential skills such 
as independent study and capacity to think 
and judge for oneself. This also involves a 
radi^ alteration in the methods of teach¬ 
ing and in the training of teachers. 

(2) To modernise itself, a society has to 
educate itself, .^art from raising the edu¬ 
cational level of the average citizen, it must 
try to create an intelligentsia of adequate 
size and competence, which comes from aU 
strata of society and whose loyalties and 
aspirations are rooted to the Indian soil. 

1.69-73 (17-19) 

5. Social, Moial and Spiritual Values. 

The education system should emphasize the 
development of fundamental social, moral 
and spiritual values. From this point of 
view— 

(a) the Central and State Governments 
should adopt measures to introduce 
education in moral, social and spi¬ 
ritual values in all institution.*? 
under their (or local authority) 
control on the lines recommended 
by the University Education Com¬ 
mission and the Committee on Re¬ 
ligious and Moral Instruction: 

(b) the privately managed institutions 
should also be expected to follow 
suit; 

(c) apart from education m such values, 
being made an integral part of 
school programmes generally, some 
periods should be set apart m the 
time-table for this purpose. They 
should be taken, not by specially 
recruited teachers but by general 
teachers, preferably from different 
communities, considered suitable for 
the purpose. It should be one of the 
important objectives of training ins¬ 
titutions to prepare them for it: 

(d) the university departments in 
^mforative Religion should be 
specially concerned with the ways 
in whidn these values can be taught 
wisely and effectively and should 
undei^ke preparation of special 
literature for use by students and 
teachers. 

6. Miealioii aboitl E^lgtens. It is neces¬ 
sary for a multi-religious democratic State to 
41 Edu,—78 


promote a tolerant study of all relimons sc 
that its citizens can understand eadti other 
better and live amicably together. A syl¬ 
labus giving well chosen information about 
each of the major religions should be in¬ 
cluded as a part of the course in citizenship 
or as part of general education to be intro¬ 
duced in schools and colleges up to the first 
degree. It should highlight the fimdamen- 
tal similarities in the ^^t religions of the 
world and the emphasis they place on the 
cultivation of certain broacQy comparable 
and moral and spiritual values. It would 
be a great advantage to have a common 
course on this subject in all parts of the 
country and common textbooks which 
should be prepared at the national level 
by the competent and suitable experts in 
each religion. 1.74-80 (19-21) 


Chapter II. The Educational System; 

Structure and Standards 

7. Structure and Duration. (1) The stan¬ 
dards in any given system of education at a 
given time depend upon four essential ele¬ 
ments: (a) the structure or the division of 
the ^ucational pyramid into different levels 
or stages and their inter-relationships; (b) 
the duration or total period covered by the 
different stages; (c) the quality of teachers, 
curricula, methods of teaching and evalua¬ 
tion, equipment and buildings; and (d) the 
utilization of available facilities. All these 
elements are inter-related, but they are not 
of equal significance. 

— The structure which may be regard¬ 
ed as the skeleton of the educational 
system, is of the least importance. 

— The duration or total period of edu¬ 
cation plays a more significant role; 
but it becomes crucial only when 
the available facilities are utilized 
to the full and no further improve¬ 
ment can be expected without the 
addition of time. 

— The quality of different inimts is 
even more important, and with an 
improvement in these, it is possible 
to raise the standards considerably 
without affecting the structure or 
increasing duration, 

— But probably the most important is 
utilizing available facilities and 
obtaining the maximum return at 
the existing level of inputs. 


(2) The immediate efforts on which atten¬ 
tion should be concentrated at the school 
stage are two: increasing the intensity of 
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utlization and improving the quality of in¬ 
puts, Other than time. With these, it is 
possible to add about a year of content to 
the school course. In addition, it is also 
necessary to increase the duration of the 
higher secondary stage to two years under 
a phased progranme which will begin in 
the fifth plan and be completed by 1985. 

(3) The new educational structure should 
consist of 

— one to three years of pre-school 

education; 

— a ten-year period of general educa¬ 

tion which may be subdivided into 
a primary stage of 7 to 8 years (a 
lower primary stage of 4 or 5 years 
and a higher primary stage of 3 or 
2 years) and lower secondary stage 
of 3 or 2 years of general education 
or one to three years of vocational 
education (the enrolment in voca¬ 
tional courses being raised to 20 per 
cent of the total); 

— a higher secondary stage cf two years 

of general education or one to 
three years of vocational education 
(the enrolments in vocational edu¬ 
cation being raised to 50 per cent 
of the total); 

— a higher education stage having a 

course of three years or more for 
tile first degree and followed by 
courses of varying durations for the 
second or research degrees. 

(4) The age of admission to Class I 
«:hould ordinarily be not less than 6-1-. 

(5) TTie first public external examination 
should come al the end of the first ten 
years of schooling. 

(6) The system of streaming in schools of 
general education from Class IX should be 
abandoned and no attempt at specialization 
made until beyond Class X. 

(7) Secondary schools should be of two 
types—high schools providing a ten-year 
course and higher secondary scliools pro¬ 
viding a course of 11 or 12 years. 

(8) Attempts to upgrade every secondary 
school to the higher secondary stage should 
be abandoned. Only the bigger and more 
efficient schools — about one-fourth of the 
total number — should be upgraded. The 
status of the existing higher secondary 
schools should be reviewed from this point 


of view and if necessary, those that do not 
deserve the high^ secondary status should 
be downgraded. 

(9) A new higher secondary course, 
be^nning in Class XI, should be instituted. 
Classes XI and XII (and during the transi¬ 
tional period Class ^ only) should provide 
specialized studies in different subjects, 
l^ere, however, existing higher secondary 
schools with integrated course in Classes IX, 
X and XI are running satisfactorily, the 
arrangement may continue until Class XII 
is added. 2-01-21 (23-32) 

8. Transfer of the Pre-Unlvmlty Course. 

(1) The pre-university course should be 
transferred from the universities and affili¬ 
ated colleges to secondary schools by 
1975-76 and duration of the course should 
be lengthened to two years by 1985-86. 

(2) The UGC should be responsible for 
effecting the transfer of all pre-university or 
intermediate work from university and 
affiliated colleges to schools. 

(3) Simultaneously higher secondary 
class or classes should be started in selected 
schools by State Education Departments, as 
self-contained units, and assisted with ade¬ 
quate recurring grants. 

(4) Boards of Secondary Education should 
be reconstituted to accept the responsibility 
for the higher secondary stage also. 

2.22-24 (32-33). 

9. Loigtheaing the Duration of the 
Higher SecondaJ^ Stage. (1) In the fourth 
plan, efforts should be concentrated on 
securing a better utilization of existing faci¬ 
lities, on making the necessary preparation 
for implementing the programme and on 
lengthening the duration of the course in 
a few selected institutions as pilot projects. 

(2) The programme of lengthening the 
duration of the higher secondary stage 
should begin in the fifth plan and be com¬ 
pleted by the end of the seventh plan. 

2.25-29 (33-35). 

10. Reorganization of the University 
Stage. (1) The duration of the first degree 
should not be less than three yearn. The 
duration of the second degree may be 2 to 3 
years. 

(2) Some universities should start gra¬ 
duate schools with a three-year 
degree course in certain subjects. 
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(3) Three-year special courses for the 
first degree which begin at the end of the 
first year of the present three-year degree 
courses should be started in selected sub¬ 
jects and in selected institutions. 

(4) Suitable bridges should be built bet¬ 
ween the existing courses and the new 
(longer) courses. 

(5) Incentives in the form of scholar 
ships, etc., should be provided for those who 
take the longer courses. 

(6) In Uttar Pradesh, the lengthening of 
the first degree course should begin with 
the establishment of three-year graduate 
schools in selected subjects and in selected 
universities. The first degree courses in 
other colleges should be raised to 3 years 
in a period of 15—20 years. 2.30-32 (35-36) 

11. Utilizati<m of Facilities. (1) Emphasis 
should be laid, in plans of educational re¬ 
construction, on programmes of intensive 
utilization ot existing facilities. 

(2) The number of instructional days in 
the year should be increased to about 39 
weeks for schools and 36 weeks for colleges 
and pre-primary schools. 

(3) A standard calendar should be work¬ 
ed out by the Ministry of Education and 
the UGC in consultation with the State 
Governments and universities respectively^ 
The number of other holidays should be 
cut down to ten in the year. Loss of in¬ 
structional days due to examinations and 
other reasons should not exceed 21 days in 
the case of schools and 27 days in the case 
of colleges. 

(4) Vacations should be utilized fully 
through participation in studies, social ser¬ 
vice camps, production experience, literacy 
drives, etc. 

(5) The duration of the working day 
should be increased at the school stage. At 
the university stage, adequate facilities for 
self-study should be provided. 

(6) Steps should be taken to ensure full 
utilization of institutional facilities such as 
libraries, laboratories, workshops, craft- 
sheds, etc., all the year round. 

2.33-42 (36-40). 

12. Oyaamie and Evolving Standards. (1) 

An intensive effort should Be made to rmse 
standard continually for all stages of edu¬ 
cation. The first ten years of school edu¬ 
cation should be qualitatively improved so 


that the wastage at this stage is reduced to 
the minimum. Within a period of len 
years, the standards reached at the end of 
Class X should be that now attained at the 
end of the higher secondary course. Similar 
efforts should be made to raise the standard 
of the university degrees by adding one 
year of content. 

(2) A continual improvement of stan¬ 
dards and their comparability between 
different parts of the country should be 
secured at the school stage through the 
creation of an adequate and efficient 
machinery at the State and National levels 
which will define, revise and evaluate 
national standards at the end of the primary 
and the lower and higher secondary stages. 

(3) In order to raise standards, it is 
necessai^ to secure better coordination bet¬ 
ween different stages of education and to 
break the isolation in which educational 
institutions generaly function. From this 
point of view— 

(a) universities and colleges should 
assist secondary schools in improv¬ 
ing their efficiency through a 
variety of measures; and 

(b) school complexes should be formed. 

Each complex should consist of a 
secondary school and all the lower 
and higher primary schools within 
its neighbourhood. All the schools 
in such a complex should form a 
cooperative group T^rking for im¬ 
provement. 2.43-52 (41-44) 

13. Part-time Education. Part-time and 
own-time education should be developed 
on a larger scale at every stage and in every 
sector of education and should be given the 
same status as full-time education. 

2.53-54 (44) 

14. Nomenclature. A uniform system of 
nomenclature for the different stages and 
sub-stages of education should be evolved 
by the Government of India in consultation 
with State Governments. 2.55 (4445) 

Chapter III. Teacher Status 

15. Intensive and continuous efforts are 

necessary to raise the economic, social and 
professional status of teachers and to feed 
back talented young persons into the pro¬ 
fession. 3.01-02 (46) 

16. Remuneration. The most urgent need 
is to upgrade the remuneration of teachers 
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substantially, particularly at ^ 
stage. 3.to (47) 


(I) The Government of India should lay 
down for the school stage» minimum sades 
of pay for teachers and assist the States 
and Union Territories to adopt equivalent 
or higher scales to suit their conditions. 

3.08 (48) 


(2) Scales of pay of school teachers be¬ 
longing to the same category but working 
under different managements such as 
government, local bodies or private man^e- 
ments should be the same. This principle 
of parity should be adopted forthwith, l^t 
its full implementation may, if necessary, 
be ohased over a programme of five years. 

3.09 (48-501 


(3) The Commission proposes the follow¬ 
ing scales of pay ; 


Teachers 


Remuneration 


i) Teachers who have 
(xnnpleted die secon¬ 
dary emurse and 
have received two 
yean of professional 
training. 


Minimum for trained 
teachers 

Maximum salar>' (to 
be readied in a 
period of aibout 20 
years) 

Selecooo grade (for 
about 15 p.c. of the 
cadre) 


Rs. 


250—30c 


N,B. The jninuDum sahuy' of a primary teacher w ho ha> 
completed the secondary onirse should be imme¬ 
diately raised to Rs. iCK>j and in a period five 
years, h should be raised to Rs. 125. Similarly, 
the mimmum pay of a teacher, who has received two 
years of txaining, should be raised immediately to 
Rs. I25J and it should be raised to Rs, 150 in a 
period id five years. Untrained persons with the 
requisite academic (^uafifications should work on 
the Btartiiig aaiaiy until the\’ are trained and bectune 
djgible for the scale. 

'2) Gnxhiates who Minimum for trained 
have received one graduates . 220 

yearns intjfessional 
trainii^. 

Maximum salary (to 
be reached in a 
period of 20 years) . 400 

Sekedoo grade (for 
about 15 px. dfthe 
cadre) 300—500 


A'B. Potrained graduates riiouhi rqnain cm their ttartiog 
aa i t gy c£ tU aao pjn. dtrtfi they uc tamed and 
becottedh^bie fotdae 


Teachers 


(3) Teadi»s wedciv% in seoondcry schools Rs. 
and having pcwtgradmitequaltfi^ons 300—600 


JV.S. On being trained, they should get one additional 
increment. 

(4) Heads of sectmdar) Depending upon the size and 
schools quality of the school and also 

cffi their qualifications, the 
headmasters shraikl have one 
or other of the scales erf pa\ 
for afiSliated colleges recom¬ 
mended below. 

Lecturer Rs. 

(5; 'i'cachcrs in funiorsade . 300—25—6oc^ 

affiliated colleges 

Junior scale . 400—30—640 
—^40—800 

Senior Lecturer/ 700—40 —uck 
R^ der 

Principal I 700—40— hoc 

II 800—50—150c 

HI 1000—50— 

1500 

A.B. Ttie prupurtion oi lecturers in the senior scale i< 
those in the junior scale should be progressive^ 
improved. By the end of the fifth plan, this pro¬ 
portion should be raised to about 75 per cent on ar. 
avenge. 

Rs. 

^6) Teachers in uni- Lcaurcr 500—40—80c 

versity departments —50—950 

Reader 700—50—125^ 

Professor lOOO—50— 

1300—60— 
1600 


N.B. (iJOne-third irf the pnrfessots to be in the senior scale 
of Rs. 1500—1800. Scales ccunpaiable to the 
superc^ scales in IAS to be introduced for 
exceptionally mentenrious penons and in seleaed 
Centres of Advanced Studies. 

(2) The proportiem of junior (lecturers) staff to 
senior (readen/profeaaors) staff in the universities^ 
which is now about 3 :i should be gradtutUy chafed 
to 2; I. 


ia) 


b; 


c> 


(<1) 


llie above scales of pay for school teachers 
are at the cunrem price level and indude the 
existing dearness 4|ik»»fKe$. Suitable 
increases will, however, have to be nuKle for 
rises in prices frtun time to tune. 


Compensatory cost of living aUowance given 
in does, hmis^xent alktwwce or ocher aUtwan- 
ces are nut induded. These wiO be in 
addition to the ad«y recemmended above 
and should be given on a basis of psusty. 

The scales of pi^ are to be related to 

the programmes of qualitatsve improvement 
of tCKtext throuid^ tnqiRwid methods of 
sdeotkm, and ttnpravemeitt in feoeml 
pKofesskiiial oducatioii. 


The scika am to be givea to afi tdebets— 
|av«ctiaiei^ lood au^nricy or pixnso—on the 


(iseCpmity. 
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17. af Scales at ttie Uni- 

vcniitgr Stage. (1) The scales proposed above 
for teachers in higher education have 
alreatlsr b^n approved by Government. 
To facilitate their introduction, assistance 
from the Centre should be provided to 
meet additional expenditure on a sharing 
basis of 80 per cent from Central and 20 
per cent from State funds. In the case of 
private colleges, Central assistance may 
even be provided on a 100 per cent basis. 

(2) The introduction of these scales of 
pay should be linked with improvement in 
the qualifications of teachers and improve¬ 
ment in the selection procedures for their 
appointment. This should be done on the 
lines of recommendations oi the Committee 
on Model Act for Universities. For the 
recruitment of professors, a slightly differ¬ 
ent proceduie has been suggested. 


(3) The qualifications of teachers in 
affiliated colleges should \ye the same as 
those for teachers in the universities. The 
method of recruitment for them should 
also be similar. A discriminating approach 
should be adopted, in regard to these, for 
privately managed colleges. Good institu¬ 
tions should be allowed greater freedom 
in the choice of their teachers and stricter 
control should be exercised where the 
management is not satisfactory. 

3.12-13 (52-53). 

18. Implementalioii of Scales for School 
Teachers. (1) Three main scales of pay 
should be recognized for school teachers. 

(a) for teachers who have completed the 
secondary school stage and are trained: 

(b) for trained graduates; (c) for teachers 
with postgraduate qualifications. 


(2) There should be no teacher at the 
primary stage who has not completed the 
secondary sdiool course and has not had 
two years of professional training. 


(3) Headmasters of higher primary and 
lower primary schools with enrolments ot 
more than 200 should be trained graduates. 
Their salaries should be the same as mose 
of trained graduate teachers in secondary’ 


schools. 

(4) The practice of creating posts in 
lower scales of pay and recruiting to these 
either teachers with lower qualifications 
when qualified teachers are available or 
recruiting qualified teachers to these pp^ 
and laying them at lower scales, should be 
aban<£bned. 


(5) Scales of pay of secondary school 
teachers should be related to scales of pay 


for teachers in affiliated colleges and uni¬ 
versities on the one hand and to those of 
primary teachers on the other. 

(6) Scales of pay for headmasters of lowei' 
and higher secondary schools should have 
a definite relationship with those of teachers 
in affiliated colleges or even universities. 
That is to say, the scale of pay for head¬ 
masters should be the same as that for lec¬ 
turers, readers, or even professors, depend¬ 
ing upon the size, function and quality ol 
the school. 

(7) The proportion of teachers with 
postgraduate qualification in lower secon¬ 
dary schools should vary from 10 to 30 per 
cent, depending upon the size, function and 
quality of the school. 

(8) Teachers with first and second class 
B.A./B.SC. or M.A./M.Sc. or with M. Ed., 
degree should be given advance increments 
in the scale. 

(9) Professional training should be obli¬ 
gatory for all secondary school teachers. 

(10) State Boards oi School Education 
and the State Education Departments 
should prescribe qualifications of teacher.s 
and lay down pro^r procedures for selec¬ 
tion, not only for Government schools, but 
also for those conducted by local authorities 
and private managements. 

(11) Every private school recognized and 
aided by State Education Departments 
should be r^uired to have a Managing 
Committee with representatives from the 
Department; the Department should pres¬ 
cribe the qualifications for teachers similar 
to those in Government institutions; every 
post to be filled should be adequately adver¬ 
tised and interviews held by duly constitu¬ 
ted selection committees; and no grant-in- 
aid should be paid for the salary of a teacher 
appointed outside the rules. 3.14-19 (53-57) 

19. Promotional Prospects. It is neces¬ 
sary to improve promotional prospects in 
the teaching profession in order to attract 
and retain men of talent. From this point 
of view, the following suggestions are made: 

(1) School Stage. Qualified and trained 
teachers in primary schools should 
be considered for promotion as head¬ 
masters or inspectors of schools. 

(2) Trained graduate teachers in secon¬ 
dary schools who have done out¬ 
standing work should be eligible for 
promotion to posts carrying salaries 
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of teachers with postgraduate 
qualihcatidns. 

(3) Secondary school teachers with the 
necessary aptitude and competence 
could be enabled to become univer¬ 
sity and college teachers. The 
UGC should give ad hoc grants to 
outstanding teachers to do research 
into problems to encourage them 
and incidentally to qualify them¬ 
selves for work at the universities. 

(4) Advance increments for teachers 
doing outstanding work should be 
made possible. Normally, a teacher 
reaches the maximum of liis scale 
in a period of 20 years. It should be 
possible for about five per cent of 
the teachers to reach the top of the 
scale in about ten years aind for 
another five per cent of teachers to 
reach the same in about fifteen 
years. 

(5) University Stage. Ad hoc temp»- 
ary posts in a higher grade should 
be created for a lecturer or reader 
who has done outstanding work and 
who cannot be given promotion for 
non-availability of a suitable post. 

(6) In Departments doing postgraduate 
work, the number of posts at pro¬ 
fessorial level should be determined 
on the basis of .requirements. 


22. Need far Ceiitna AmktaiM The 

proposals for the hnprovement of salaries of 
school teachers should be given effect to 
immediately. Generous central assistance 
should be made available to State Govern¬ 
ments for this purpose. 3.28(59) 

23. Reisrement Benefits. (1) The system 
of retirement benefits to teachers should 
also be reorganized on the principles of uni¬ 
formity and parity. That is to say, the 
retirement benefits given to employees of 
the Government of India should be extend¬ 
ed automatically to teachers in the service 
of the State Governments in the first ins¬ 
tance and then to teachers working under 
local authorities and private management. 

3.29(59-60) 

(2) As an interim measure, the triple¬ 
benefit scheme should be more widely adopt¬ 
ed both for teachers in local authority and 
private schools as well as for the university 
and college teachers. 

(3) The normal retirement age for tea¬ 
chers in schools, colleges and universities 
should be made 60 years with provision for 
extension up to 65 years. 

(4) A higher rate of interest should be 
given to teachers on their provident fund 
and for this purpose, a better system of in¬ 
vesting these funds should be devised. 

3.30-32(60-61) 


(7) It should be open to a university 
in consultation with UGC to offer 
remuneration, even beyond the 
special scale of Rs. 1600—1800 to 
outstanding persons. 3.20 (57) 

20. Relating Salaries to Costs of Living. 

All teachers salaries should be reviewed 
every five years and the dearness allowance 
paid to teachers should be the same as that 
paid to government servants with the same 
salary. 3*21 (57-58) 

21. Welfare Services. A general pro¬ 
gramme of welfare services for all school 
teachers should be organized in each Slate 
and Union Territory, the funds being con¬ 
tributed by teachers (at IJ per cent of the 
salaries) and an equal amount being given 
by the State. The fund should be adminis¬ 
tered by joint committees of representatives 
of teachers and government. When such a 
fund is organized, the existing teachers* wel¬ 
fare fund set up by the Government of India 
may be advantageously merged in il. 

3.22 (58) 


24. Cimditions of Work and Service. (1) 
The conditions of work in educational Insti¬ 
tutions should be such as to enable teachers 
to function at their highest level of 
efficiency. 

(2) The minimum facilities required for 
efficient work should be provided in all 
educational institutions. 

(3) Adequate facilities for professional 
advancement should be provided to all 
teachers. 

(4) In fixing the hours of work, not only 
actual classroom teaching, but all other 
work a teacher has to do should be taken 
into consideration. 


(5) A scheme should also be drawn up 
under which every teacher will get \con- 
c'essional railway pass to any part of India 
once in five years on payment of a reason¬ 
able contribution related to his salary. 

O /Hi \ 


(6) New conduct and discipline rules 
suitable for the teaching profession should 
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be framed for teachers in government 
service. 

(7) The terms and conditions of service of 
teachers in private schools should be the 
same as for government schools. 3.34(61-62) 

(8) The provision of residential accom¬ 
modation for teachers is extremely import¬ 
ant. For this purpose, it is suggested that— 

(a) every effort should be made tc 
increase residential accommodation 
for teachers in rural areas and State 
subsidies should be made available 
for thejpurpose; 

(b) a programme of building construc¬ 
tion and grant of adequate house 
rent allowance should be adopted in 
all big cities; 

(c) cooperative housing schemes for 
teachers should be encouraged .^nd 
loans on favourable terms should be 
made available for construction 01 
houses; and 

(d) in universities and colleges, the 
target should be to provide residen¬ 
tial accommodation to about 50 per 
cent of the teachers in the univer¬ 
sity and 20 per cent of them in 
affiliated colleges. 

3.36(62) 

(9) Private tuitions should be discouraged 
and controlled. Special coaching for chil¬ 
dren who need it should be provided on an 
institutional basis. 

(10) At the university stage, part-time 

consultancy or additional work, such as re¬ 
search by teachers in higher education 
should be permitted; and no payment should 
be required to be made to the institution if 
the earnings do not exceed 50 per cent of 
the salary, 3.38(62-63) 

(11) Teachers should be free to uxerci.se 

all civic rights and should be eligible for 
public office at the local, district, State or 
national level. No legal restriction should 
be placed on their participation in elections, 
but when they do so, they should be expect¬ 
ed to proceed on leave. 3.39(63) 

25. Women Teachers. (1) The employ¬ 
ment of women teachers should be encour¬ 
aged at all stages and in all sectors of 
education. Opportunities for part-time 
employment should be provided for them 

a large scale 


(2) Adequate provision should be made 
for residential accommodation particularly 
in rural areas. 

(3) The condensed courses for adult 
women operated by the Central Social Wel¬ 
fare Board should be expanded. 

(4) Increasing facilities should be provid¬ 
ed for education through correspondence 
courses. 

(5) Wherever necessary, special allow¬ 

ances should be given to women teachers 
working in rural areas. 3.40(63-64) 

26. Teachers for Tribal Areas. (1) 
Teachers for tribal areas should be given 
special allowances, assistance for the educa¬ 
tion of their children and residential 
accommodation. 

(2) Provision should be made for giving 
special training to teachers who are to 
work in tribal areas. 3.43 (64) 

27. Teachers* Organizations. (1) Profes¬ 
sional organizations of teachers which carry 
out work for the improvement of the profes¬ 
sion and of education should be recognized 
by the Central and State Governments and 
consulted on matters relating to school 
education, general and professional -educa¬ 
tion of teachers and their salaries and 
conditions of work. 

(2) Joint Teachers’ Councils should be 
constituted in each State and Union Terri¬ 
tory to discuss all matters relating to 
teachers’ salaries, conditions of work and 
service and welfare service. These should 
consist of representatives of teachers' 
organizations and officers of the Stale 
Education Department. Conventions should 
be developed to the effect that unanimous 
recommendations of the Council would be 
accepted by Government. In certain mat¬ 
ters, there should be provision for arbitra¬ 
tion when negotiations fail. 3.44 (64-65) 

28. National Awards. The Ministry of 
Education should consider the following 
suggestions: 

— The number of national awards 
should be increased; 

— The selection committees should be 
strengthened; and 

— Travelling allowance given to the 
awardees should be similar to that 
sanctioned )fbr Class I offidersi pf 
Government. 3.48 (65-66) 
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Chapter IV. Teacher Education 

29. The professional preparation of tea¬ 

chers, being crucial for the qualitative im¬ 
provement of education, should be treated 
as a key area in educational development 
and adequate financial provision should be 
made for it, both at the State and national 
levels, 4.01(67) 

30. Removing the Isolation of Teacher 
Training. In order to make the profes¬ 
sional preparation of leachers effective, 
teacher education must be brought into the 
mainstream of the academic life of the uni- 
v ersities on the one hand and of school life 
and educational developments on the other. 

4.03(68) 

31. (1) To remove the existing isolation of 
teacher education from university life— 


(3; An intensive effort should be made to 
remove the existing separation among the 
institutions preparing teachers for different 
stages of education or for special fields such 
as craft or art or physical education by— 

(a) implementing a phased programme 
of upgrading all training institu¬ 
tions to the collegiate standard with 
the ultimate objective of bringing 
all teacher education under the uni¬ 
versities. 

(b) establishing comprehensive college- 
of education in each State on a plan¬ 
ned basis: 

(cl establishing a State Board ol 
Teacher Education in each State tc 
be responsible for all functions re¬ 
lated to teacher education at al! 
levels and in all fields. 4.10-12(70-71) 


(a) education, as distinguished from 
pedagogy, should be recognized as 
an independent academic discipline 
and introduced as an elective sub¬ 
ject in courses for the first and 
second degree: and 

(b) schools of education should be esta¬ 
blished in selected universities to 
develop programmes in teachet 
education and studies and research 
in education, in collaboration with 
other university disciplines. 

4.04-05(68-69) 


(2) To remove the existing isolation of 
teacher education from schools— 


(a) 


(b) 


(cl 


(d) 


extension work should be regarded 
as an essential function of a tea¬ 
cher training institution and an 
Extension Service Department 
should be established in each ins¬ 
titution—pre-primary, primary and 
secondary—as an integral part of it: 
effective alumni associations should 
be established to bring old students 
and faculty together to discuss and 
plan programmes and curricula: 
practice-teaching for teachers under 
training should be organized in 
active collaboration with selected 
schools which should receive recog¬ 
nition from the Education Depart¬ 
ment as cooperaring schools and 
special grants for equipment and 
supervision; and 


Iodic exchange of the staff of the 
perating schools and of riie tea- 
r training institutions should be 
mged. 4.06-09(69-70) 


32. liXHMroving Professional Education. 

The essence of a programme of teacher edu¬ 
cation is ‘quality’ and in its absence, tea¬ 
cher education becomes, not only a financial 
waste but a source of overall deterioration 
in educational standards. A programme of 
highest importance therefore is to improve 
the quality of teacher education. This can 
be done through— 

(1) organization of well-planned sub¬ 
ject-orientation or content courses, 
in collaboration with university 
departments (or postgraduate col¬ 
leges), leading to insight into basic 
concepts, objectives and implica¬ 
tions of subjects to be taught 
4.14-17(72 


(2) introducing integrated courses of 
general and professional education 
in universities; 4.18-20(72-73) 


(3) vitalising professional studies and 
basing them on Indian conditions 
through the development of educa¬ 
tional research: 4.21-22(73) 


(4) using improved methods of teaching 
which leave greater scope for self- 
study and discussion and improved 
methods of evaluation which in¬ 
clude continuous internal assess¬ 
ment of practical and sessional 
work as well as 

4.23-24(7M4) 


<5 1 improving practice teaching and 
making it a comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme of intems^p: 4.25(74) 


(6) 


developing special courses and pro¬ 
grammes: and 4.26(74-75) 






<7) irnmm cunriQUla a&d pro- 
grupuni^ •t all levels of teacher 
hk the li|^t of the ftmda< 
nkiOtel ol^ectiyes of preparmg tea> 
fpsr their varied responsihili- 
in an evolving system of edu¬ 
cation; 4.27-32(75-76) 

SB, HmnUm af IMiiiif Comae. The 

dt^tiofi ^ the profeiBiimal courses should 
be tu» years for priinaiy teachers who have 
eomphited the seccmdaxy school course. It 
should be one year for the f^aduate stu- 
dfuts; but the number of working days in a 
yair should be increased to 230. 4.15(72) 

34. ^e State Boards of Teacher Educa¬ 

tion should conduct a survey of teacher edu- 
eation preg^iuumes and curricula and ini¬ 
tiate the necessary revision. 4.34(76) 

35. New professional courses must be 

4llV#l<H>ed to orientate headmasters and 
tfriieliei' educators to their special held of 
work. 4.26(74-75) 

36. The postgraduate courses in education 
riiould be fleidble and be planned to pro¬ 
mote an academic and scientific study of 
education and to prepare personnel for 
^>ecillc fields requiring special knowledge 
and initiatioru The duration of the courses 
should be increased to three terms, ^ality 
is crucial at this stage and only institutions 
having properly qualified staff and facilities 
should be allowed to conduct them. 

4435-39(76-77) 

37. Improving the Quality of Training 
iBfiUtgUmia. %rly steps should be taken to 
imp^va traizuAg institutions for teachers 
on the following lines: 

(1) Secondary Teachers, (a) The staff of 
secondary training colleges should 
have a double Master's degree in an 
acadmnic subiect and in education. 
A fair proportion of them should 
hold (foctorate degrees. They 
diic^d all have taken induction or 
Qjifntation courses in teacher edu- 
eation. 




(d) No student should be allowed to 
specialize in the teaching of a sub¬ 
ject unless he has studi^ it for his 
first degree or obtained an equiva¬ 
lent qualification prior to training. 

(e) States and Union Territories 
should adopt a rule that teachers in 
secondary schools will ordinarily 
teach only those subjects which they 
had studied for a university degree. 
If they are required to teach sub¬ 
jects other than those they have 
studied, they should take a special 
course therein either by corres¬ 
pondence or in the Summer Insti¬ 
tutes. 

(f) Attempts should be made to recruit 
first and good second class students 
to teacher training institutions and 
adequate scholarships should be 
provided for them. 4.41-44(77-78) 

(2) Primary Teachers, (a) The staff in 
institutions for training primary teachers 
should hold a Master’s degree either in 
Education or in an academic subject as well 
as B.Ed. and should have undergone special 
induction courses in teacher education at 
the primary level. 

(b) New appointments of primary 
teachers should be restricted to those who 
have completed at least ten years of general 
education; exceptions may be made for 
women teachers and teachers in tribal ar^^s- 

(c) Correspondence courses and liberal 
concessions for study leave should be made 
available to unqualified teachers in primary 
schools to improve their qualifications. 

(d) Special courses should be organized 
for graduates entering primary teaching. 

(e) The duration of the training course 
for primary teachers should be uniformly 
tow years for those who have completed 
the secondary school course. Teachers with 
different educational qualifications should 
not be put into the same course. 

4.45-50 (78-80) 


(b) QgigliifiAd specialists in subjects like 
p^cbology, sociology, science or 
may be appiwnted on 
even if they have not had 
l^eesionai training. 


Cp) Spmmep Institutes should be organ- 
ia»d for the inservice training of 


(3) General. It is necessary to introduce 
the following reforms in training institu¬ 
tions for primary as well as secondary 
teachers: 

(a) All tuition fees in training institu¬ 
tions should be abolished and libe¬ 
ral provision made for stipends and 
loans. 


41 Edu.—79 
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(b) Every training institution should 
have an experimental or a demons¬ 
tration school attached to it. 

(c) Adequate hostel facilities for 
traine^ and residential accom¬ 
modation for staff should be provid¬ 
ed. 

(d) Libraries, laboratories, workshops, 

etc., are very inadequate at present 
in most institutions, especially at 
the primary level. These need to 
be improved. 4.51-53 (81) 

^ (4) Other Teachers. Reforms on the above 
lines should be carried out in the training 
programmes for other categories of teachers. 

4.40(77) 

38. Expansion of Training Facilities. The 
training facilities should be expanded on a 
priority basis. The objective should be to 
ensure that every teacher in a primary or a 
secondary school is either already trained 
at the time of his appointment or receives 
such training within three years of ids ap¬ 
pointment. Prom this point of view: 

(1) each State should prepare a plan for 
the expansion of training facilities 
in its area so that the output of 
trained teachers meets the demand 
for teachers as well as the needs for 
in-service education; 

(2) part-time facilities and correspond¬ 
ence courses should be provided on 
a large scale and care should be 
taken to see that the standards in 
full-time institutions are not dilut¬ 
ed; 

(3) the backlog of untrained teachers 
should be cleared at an early date 
through measures of the type re¬ 
commended in the Report. 

(4) The size of the institutions should 
be fairly large and they should be 
located on a planned basis. 

4.54 (81-84) 

30. In-Service Education of School 
Teacliet& (1) A large scale and coordinated 
programme of in-service education for 
teachers should be organized by universi¬ 
ties, training institutions and teachers* 
organizations for teachers at all levels. The 
target should be that every teacher will 
receive at least two or three months in- 
service education in every five years of his 
service. 


(2) The programme o! tunam^ institutes 
f<M* the in^erMce trahiihg '* of* i secondary 
' school teachers ^ould fee extended, with 
systematic follow-up and active collabora- 
ration among the agwides concerned. 

4.^57 (84-85) 

40. Professional Preparation of Teachers 
in H^ilier Educalloft (1) Scane odentation 
to professional educatitm is necessary for 
junior lecturers in higher education and 
suitable arrangements should he xnade for 
the purpose. 

(2) Newly appointed lecturers should be 
given some time to acclimatize themselves 
to the institution and should be emiouraged 
to attend lectures of good teachers. 

(3) Regular orientation courses for new 
staff should be organized in every university 
and where possible, in every college. 

(4) In the bigger universities, or groups of 

universities these courses may be placed on 
a permanent basis by establishing a staff 
college. 4.58-62(85-87) 

41. Standards .in Teacher Edacation: 

(1) At the national level, the U(X! should 
take the responsibility for the maintenance 
of standards in teacher education. The 
State Boards of Teacher Education should 
be responsible for the raising of standards 
at the State level. 

(2) A substantial allocation of funds 
should be made available to the UGC in the 
fourth five year plan for improvement in 
teacher education in the universities. 

(3) The UGC should set up a joint stand¬ 
ing committee for teacher education in col¬ 
laboration with the NCERT. It should 
consist of competent persons from the pro¬ 
fession and should be responsible for the 
maintenance of standards in teacher educa¬ 
tion. 

(4) The Government of India should make 
provision of funds in the Centrally- 
sponsored sector to assist State Govern¬ 
ments to develop teacher education which 
is now outside the universities, 

4.63-66 (87-77) 

Chapter V. Enrolments an© Manpower 

42. A Natiiiiiial Enndmenl' Pidicy. During 
the next twenty years, the national enrol¬ 
ment policy should have the fc^wing broad 
objectives: 

—to provide effective general education 
of not less than seven years* dura¬ 
tion to every child, bn a free and 
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>compulsQxy basi^; and to expand 
lower secondary education on as 
lar^ a ^scale as possible; 

ibrotidi^ higher secondary and uni¬ 
versity education to those who are 
willing and qualified to receive such 
education, consistent with the de¬ 
mands for trained manpower and 
the need to maintain essential stan¬ 
dard; and to provide adequate 
financial assistance to those who 
are economically handicapped; 

„~ta emphasize the development of pro¬ 
fessional, technical and vocational 
education and to prepare skilled 
personnel needed for the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture and industry; 

' —to identify talent and to help it grow 
to its full potential; 

—to liquidate mass illiteracy and to 
provide an adequate programme of 
adult and continuing education; and 

-rto strive continuously to equalize 
^ educational opportunities, begin¬ 
ning with the elimination of at least 
some of the more glaring inequali¬ 
ties. 5.02(89-90) 

43. Raising the Educational Level of the 
Average Citizen. High priority should be 
given to programmes of raising the educa¬ 
tional level of the average citizen— 

(1) by providing five years of effective 
primary education to all children by 
1975-76 and seven years of such 
education by 1985-86; 

(2) by making part-time education for 
one year compulsory for all children 
in the age-group 11—14 who have 
-not completed the lower primary 
stage and are not attending schools. 
The aim will be to make these chil¬ 
dren functionally literate and stop 
all further additions to the ranks of 
adult illiterates; and 

(3) by developing programmes to liqui¬ 
date adult illiteracy. 5.03(90) 

44. . Policies in Secondary and 

Hi^i^.Ediica^n, (1) The enrolment poU- 
cies in ^st^riniaiy education should be 
based on a combination of four criteria: 
pubUc' demand for secondary and higher 

f iiH- developmait Of the pool of 
nutuml ability; capacity of society to pr^ 
vide ediieational facilities at reqiped levels 
of quality; and manpower requirements. 


(2) The public demand for secondary and 
higher, education has increased immensely 
in the first three plans and wiU continue to 
mcrease in future. It sets up a high target 
which is beyond the resources of the coun- 
tiy in terms of men, money or materials. 
It is therefore necessary to adopt a policy of 
selective admissions to higher secondary and 
university education in order to bridge the 
gap between the public demand and avail- 
aoie facilities. 

(3) Providing secondary and higher edu¬ 
cation to all potentially able students also 
sets up a high target which even affluent 
societies find it difficult to achieve. It will 
be obviously beyond our reach, at least in 
the immediate future. While striving to¬ 
wards this goal, therefore, the immediate 
oojectiye of the national enrolment policy 
should be to ensure that at least all the 
gifted students (5 to 15 per cent of “all the 
students) who complete primary or secon¬ 
dary education are enabled to study further 
and that their financial handicaps are over¬ 
come through the institution of a liberal 
programme of scholarships. 

(4) There are internal constraints in every 
educational system which limit expansion 
of facilities, especially in secondary and 
higher education, viz., the availability of 
competent teachers, physical plant and fin¬ 
ance. These constraints have often been set 
aside in the past to meet the pressures of 
public demand and standards have been 
diluted. This temptation will have to be 
resisted in the larger interests of the coun¬ 
try. 

(5) Estimated requirements of manpower 
needs or available job opportunities form 
a good basis for planning the expansion of 
educational facilities. This broad recom¬ 
mendation has to be understood in the light 
of three reservations: 

(a) a continuous effort should be made 
to improve the collection of neces¬ 
sary data and the techniques of 
forecasting and the estimates of 
manpower needs should be continu¬ 
ously revised and kept up-to-date; 

(b) the quality of manpower produced 
should be equally emphasized; and 

(c) the estimates of manpower needs 
should not be regard^ as the only 
criterion—it should be suitao^ 
combined with other criteria in 
taking final decisions about expan¬ 
sion of educational facilities. 

5.04-12 (90-92) 
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45. A-Strat'egjr cif ^fevtlh ^mcat . The 

city of scfciety to expand educational fadli^ 
tieV in terms of real tesbureea sets up tt^i- 
mura targets whereas the maximum targets 
are suggested by the public demauttl for 
secondary and higher education or the need 
to develop the available pool of native 
talent. ITie gap between these high and 
low targets can be bridged by considera¬ 
tions which emerge from the necessity to 
relate the output of the educational system 
to manpower needs and to equalize ^uca- 
tional opportunities. These will indicate 
the priorities to be adopted, the different 
courses of study to be developed, the ex¬ 
tent to which facilities should be provided 
in the different courses, and the manner in 
which enrolments in them could be made to 
include, after equality of access is provid¬ 
ed for all, at least the best students in the 
community. 5.13(92) 

46. Future Requiremeute of Educated 
Maupawer: The ISI/ISE Estimates. We 
broadly accept the estimates of future re¬ 
quirements of educated manpower given in 
the ISI/LSE Paper, This will, however, 
have to be continually revised in the light 
of the best data available aiid kept up-to- 
date. The table given on page 95 (Table 
5.3) shows the estimates of the required 
workers, stock and out-turn of educate per¬ 
sons during the next twenty years. 

47. Educational I^fications of the Esti¬ 
mates. The following are the main policy 
implications of these estimates: 

— to restrict the unplanned and im- 

controlled expansion of general 
secondary and higher education, if 
massive educated unemployment is 
to be avoided; 

— to make special and intensive efforts 

to vocationalize secondary' educa¬ 
tion and to develop professional 
education at the university stage; 
and 

— to devise suitable machinery, both 

at the national and State levels, 
wiueh will relate estimates of 
maupower needs effectively to the 
output of the educational system so 
that, by and large, there is some 
assurance that a suitaMy trained 
persmt would be available for every 
to be done and every educated 
person would ffnd a job a^iropri- 
ate for his education and profes- 
sidnai training. 5.26(97) 


46. Hnplied 

in and 

stock have been in ^tlle li$MiHdate 

cont^t in the dffferent aectionu d «ihi Re¬ 
port. 6.# t^lOO) 

49. Machinery far Maapoam Plannliig. 
The first two of these have iKen discussed 
in th^r afqiropriate cfioiteatt in later chap¬ 
ters. With regard to ^ the follow¬ 
ing recommendations ate made. 

(1) At the national level, the Plannmg 
Commission, which is responsible for pre¬ 
paring estimates of manpower require¬ 
ments in all seetbit of ttattonal develop¬ 
ment, should set up a Standing CoitUnittee 
for Manpower. Its m«n responsibility 
should be to prepare and revise, from time 
to time, manpower forecasts fm* die overall 
output of the educational system as well 
as for different categories of specialists. 

(2) At the State level, it may be desir¬ 

able to set up State Committees on Man¬ 
power on the broad lines of the Standing 
Committee for Manpower at the and 

having similar functions and respdnsibili- 
ties. 

50. Relating Manpower Estimates to Out¬ 
put of Educational Inistittitions. ’fhe follow¬ 
ing measures will haVe to be taken tb re¬ 
late the output of the educational intern 
to manpower needs: 

(1) National Level. Planning at the na¬ 
tional level should be done by the C^tre in 
consultation wHh the States and should 
cover all sectors crucial for national deve¬ 
lopment, udiere the mobility oi trained per¬ 
sonnel is or should be high, whwrc it is very 
costly to set up institutions for training 
personnel or vdt^e the very hi^ level staff 
required for such institutions is in short 
supply, these shoidd inehtde exMl^i^eering, 
agricultural and medical edueatioiit and the 
prepaxation of teachers fca* h^er educa¬ 
tion. 

(2) State Level The planning of the re- 
maihifig seCtdrs ^ould be ddhe at die l^te 
level by State Govetfanena. tfe planning 
of facilities in secondary and hig^ aduaa- 
tion (excluding the sectors !<» wnkii Mih- 
ning would be done at the Chiral ktvitt) 
should be done at the State lev^. 

(S) The prov^dti of voCatkmgl 
ticm-^boih ^ stfiioi^ tmd it mid i gtr 

wBl liaqe to be eitoafidid M idt iMsw e 

pifbH^ biKis m keepmg Witii 

nee<£l. 
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Mr iii Vacation, 

homm r, HiHlIfeh t8 \ifi4^-^v%iepted in some 
aFte W6A Mi oth^, a policy 

of hahr^ to be adopted. 

Dlim<m #ia htive to made by each 
Stl^ am Vlelw of its emiditions; but as a 
g«W»rdl bbsifc, tine folldwibg may be suggest¬ 
ed; 

<a) In idl area* where the level of ex- 
paaaion reached is below Mie na- 
ticmal average in 1966, steps should 
taken to promote expansion; 

(b) In all areas where the level of ex- 
pamuHi reached is about equal to 
the nati(mal average expected in 
ih^ a restrictive policy should be 
adopted, unless there are special 
reasons to the ccmtrary; 

(c) tt 1^11 be for the Government of 
indk to suggest the targets to be 
reached from time to time, at the 
State level. State Governments 
may, in their turn, indicate suitable 
targets at the district level; 

<d) The planning of higher education 
should be done on a State-basis. 
All universities in the State should 
be involved in this. Each imiversity 
should be required to prepare a 
five-year plan of the facilities to be 
provided in all its teaching depart¬ 
ments and affiliated colleges and 
the output therefrom and these 
should be approved after bringing 
them into accord with manpower 
needs. In granting affiliations or 
expanding their departments, the 
universities should be required to 
follow these plans. 

(e) It is also essential to have an autho- 
tity at the district level which can 
plan all school education. This 
aulhorfty will plan in the light of 
general directives given freftn the 
Cehtre and the State. In order to 
BfBast m its work, local studies of 
manpower needs, etc., will have to 
he carried out, 5.43-48(102-105) 


5L Edocation «ad EH^leyment. We 
should move in the direction of giving 
e^hry fHIduale an oflfer of ^nproyment 
alongwith his degree or diplonia. From 
this point of view* the system of one year 
imrtiihlp how prescribed for medical gra- 
d^lcl SbtOd 1)€ extended to other cate- 
goahi br gfiduatas. 


A mte ^ basic pnoh- 

lem ot imman 
solved only agidnst a 
From this pein% of vimv, It is beoefi s a ^ ib 
formulate and M^ement inh^ifiiied pitis 
whidi vdll have tiapee objectives^ {!) ta se¬ 
duce the Mrtti-rMe by about half; ^ 
bring about an mgpimsion Of emfUoyiAttiit; 
and <3) to provide Such eduCsditm Oft miSL 
qualify young people for spOOffic JObO. EbCh 
integrated plans are needed at the na^nal. 
State and distfict levels. 

5.50-51 

Chapter VI: Towards EepmsitmsKH df 
Educational Opportunities 

53. Fees in Educatiim. The country ahbtdtl 
work towards a stage when aft ewcation 
would be tuition free. From this point of 
view: 

(1) tuition fees at the primary stage 

be abolished in all government, local autho¬ 
rity and aided private school as early as 
possible and preferably before the end of 
the fourth plan. 

(2) lower secondary education shanld be 
made tuition free in all goveisunenti ieeal 
authority or aided private institutiODS as 
early as passible aim prelm»bly before the 
end of the ^th plan. If neoesb^, a phued 
programme may be drawn up for the pur¬ 
pose. 

(3) for the next ten years, ^ main effort 

with regard to fees in higher secondary and 
university education should be to extexui 
provision of tuition free education to all 
needy and deserv^ students. >As a first 
step, the proportion of tree studentship 
should be increased to 30 per cfeat of the 
enrolment. G.TJB-lB (lft0412) 

54. Ofoar FHVide tkMiS. pfilw^tb 

costs in edficaiion have increased griNdly 
in recent years end no% necessar^ |tfr 
educaticmal reasons. Effori* are h fe e a ed fo 
reduce them to the minimum. 

(1) Free textbooks and writing aaatecials 
should be j^vided at the primary 
Children freshly joining scho«tis shaitid ne 
welcomed at a school function and present¬ 
ed with a set of books. Others sho^d be 
presented with a emnpfota set bf ifr 
the next year as soon as ^he tetxdis el ffos 
annual examinations are declared anti 
fore the long vacation starts so that they 
can use the vacations for further ’Ffody. 
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(^) A , {ffogsaimne ot, should 

be do^cgped in secondary schools and in¬ 
stitutions of higher education. The State 
Educadon Departments should have a fund 
at rth^ di^sal from which they can en¬ 
courage the establishment of book-ban^ 
in secondary schools and a similar fund 
should be placed at the disposal of the UGC 
for organizing them in the universities and 
aihUated colleges^ 

(3) Ihe libraries of seconda^ schools 
and institutions of higher education should 
cdntmn an adequate number of sets of 
textbooks so that the students can have 
easy access to them. 

(4) Grants for the purchase of books, 
which need not necessarily be textbooks, 
should be. made to talented students—^the 
top 10 p^ cent—in educational institutions. 
The scAieme should begin in the univer¬ 
sities and later on be extended to affiliated 
colleges and secondaiy schools. 

55. Scholarships. The programme of 
scholardliips has received considerable em¬ 
phasis in recent years, but it needs re¬ 
organization on the following lines: 

<1) The scholarships programme is a con¬ 
tinuous process and has to be organized at 
all stages of education. At present, the 
programme is weak and needs to be 
strengthened at the school stage. 

(2) It is necessary to evolve a more 
equitable and egalitarian basis for the 
award of scholai^ips. 

(3> A scholarships programme will yield 
better results if it is accompanied by a 
programme to maintain an adequate num¬ 
ber of quality institutions at every stage 
and in every sector and an attempt is made 
to place the talented students in these in¬ 
stitutions. 

(4) A careful watch should be kept at 
all points of transfer from one stage or sub¬ 
stage of education to another to ensure 
that all the abler students continue their 
studies further. 

(5) An adequate machinery should be 
created for administering diis combined 
piOgramiiie of scholarships, placement and 
maintenance of quality institutions. 

6.18 (114) 

56. The following programme of scholar¬ 
ships is proposed at the different stages of 
education: 

(1) Primojy Stage, Steps should be 
taken to ensure that, at the end of 


the lower primary stage, no ptomia- 
ing child i$ prev^ted from coi^ 
nuing his studies further and to. 
this end^ a sdiolarship of an ade<« 
quate amount will have to he pro¬ 
vided to every child that may imed 
it. It has assumed that the 
target should be to provide scholar^ 
ships for 2.5 per cent of the enrol¬ 
ment at the higher piimaiy stage 
by 1975-76 and to 5 per cent of the 
same enrolment by 1985-86. 

6,19(114) 

(2) Secondary Stage, Steps sliould be 
taken to ensure that the top 15 per 
cent of the children in the age-group 
do get scholarships from higher 
primary to the secondary stage. To 
this end, the necessary financial 
assistance should be provided to 
about 10 per cent of the top stu¬ 
dents in Class VII or VIII in each 
higher primary school. At least 
one good secondary school, with ade¬ 
quate residential facilities, should 

developed in each community 
development block and admission to 
such institutions should be regulat¬ 
ed on the basis of merit 

6.20-23 (115) 

(3) In every school, there should be a 
programme for the identification of 
talented students who should be 
provided^ with special enrichment 
programmes to suit their needs and 
to help in their growth. 

(4) University Stage, At the university 
stage the target for the provision 
for scholarships shoxdd be as fol¬ 
lows: 

(a) Scholarships should be available 
to at least 15 per cent of the en¬ 
rolment at the undergraduate 
stage by 1976 and to 25 per cent 
of such enrolment by 1986; and 

(b) scholarships should be available to 
at least 25 per cent of the enrol¬ 
ment at the postgraduate stage by 
1976 and to 50 per cent of such 
ttirolm^t by 

(6) There should be two kinds 
sdiolar^ps: 

(a) for those who have tP stay Ip 
hostels; these should coyer all 
direct and indirect costs, ot educa¬ 
tion, such as tuition f©^, books, 
supplies, etc.; and 
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(b) fpr those who can stay at home 
f an<J attend schools or colleges t 

These should mainly cover direct 
and indirect costs. 

; At the lower stages, the scholarships of 
the second type would be most 
n^ed. As one goes up the educa¬ 
tional ladder, the proportion of 
scholarships of the first type would 
have to be increased. 

(6) Steps should be taken to study the 
indirect costs of education and liv¬ 
ing costs and to reduce them to the 
minimum. In particular, it is neces¬ 
sary to cut down hostel expenses by 
reducing the number of servants, 
etc. 

(7) The amount of scholarships should 
be regulated in such a manner as 
to cover all costs. 6.24-26(115-116) 

57. National Scholarships. (1) The scheme 
of national scholarships should be expand¬ 
ed. The target to be reached should be to 
cover the top 5 per cent of the students who 
pass out of the examinations by 1975-76 and 
16 per cent of such students by 1985-86. The 
administration of the scheme should be still 
further simplified and decentralized. In 
particular, the power to issue entitlement 
cards should be delegated to the authorities 
holding the examinations at which these 
scholarships have been instituted. 

(2) With a view to introducing a greater 
egalitarian element in the award of these 
s^olarships, it is suggested that 50 per cent 
of these scholarhips should be awarded, as 
at present, on the State basis. The remaining 
50 per cent should be awarded on the 
‘echool-cluster* basis in which a group of 
schools with similar socio-economic back¬ 
ground of students are grouped into a clus¬ 
ter and the top students from each cluster 
are awarded the scholarships. 6.27(116-118) 

58. thiiversity Scholarships. To supple¬ 
ment the above, a scheme of imiversity 
adiplarsiLips ahould be instituted and imple¬ 
mented through the UGC. The target to be 
reached should be to cover 10 per cent of 
tile enrolment at the undergraduate stage 
and 20 per cent of the enrolment at the post- 
Ipiduate stage by 1976. 

■ W, A Standing Committee on Postgraduate 
and Research Scholarships should be set up 
at the national level in the Ministry of 
Rducatioh. It should consist of the repre- 
4S^iativis of the Ministries which award 
scholarships at the postgraduate stage and 


its main function would be to comdinate the 
different scholarship programmes. 

6:28^0 (118) 

Scholarships in Vocational Eduratipn. 
With regard to scholarships in vocatidnal 
education, the following reforms are neces¬ 
sary: 

(1) It is necessary to make a more inten¬ 
sive effort to introduce an egalitarian ele¬ 
ment in admissions. 

(2) The admission examinations to TITs 
should be held in English and also in re¬ 
gional languages and the best students ^6m 
each linguistic group should be selected, if 
necessary, on the basis of quota related to 
population. If some of these students are 
not quite up to the standard in English, this 
deficiency should be overcome by giving an 
intensive training in English to the selected 
students in their first year at the institute. 

(3) At the school stage, about 30 per cent 

of the students should be given scholar¬ 
ships; and this proportion should be 
increased to 50 per cent at the colle^ate 
stage. 6.31-33 (118-120) 

61. Scholarships for Study Abroad. There 
should be a national programme for the 
award of scholarships to the best talented 
students for study abroad. About 500 scho¬ 
larships should be awarded each year. 

6.34(120) 

62. Loan Scholarships. It is necessary to 
institute a programme of loan scholarslups 
to supplement the outright grant scholar¬ 
ships described above. It should be orga¬ 
nized on the following lines: 

(1) The programme would be a supple¬ 

ment to that of outright scholarships which 
should be provided on the scale we liave 
suggested. -. 

(2) It would be essentially meant: for 
students in the sciences and the professional 
courses where the chances of «npl6yinent 
and levels of earning are comparatively 
better and are more likely to make the 
scheme successful. There should be no 
upper limit to the number of such ’ loan 
scholarships in this sector and an atteihpt 
should be made to provide financial assist¬ 
ance to every needy student To a limited 
extent and in deserving case^ the pro¬ 
gramme should be extended to cover arts 
students also. 

(3) If a person who holds a lomi. scholar¬ 
ship joins the teaching profession, dne-tenth 
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of rboold 1^ wrmm off for ooch 

yeor of oooouroge good 

gtiidoEKte to join this profession. 

(4) fir c^guiooieRt adiniAistrati<»i of the 
hm sciu>iacshi|)» programme, a National 
%holar^u^ Boi^ may be set up as 
recommended in die Report. 

68. Offier Penns 9i Student Aid. Some 
other forms of student aid need develop¬ 
ment. 

(U Trps^t facilities should be provid¬ 
ed iin a ginati vely to reduce the cost on hos¬ 
tels and scho}«srsh4>s, we have seen 
sehocds in rural areas which provide bicy¬ 
cles to s;&ideats who come from a distance. 

C8) P^ffftudy Centres and lodging 
houses (ie,, pla^ where the students can 
stay throu^out day and even at night 
but can go home for food) should be provid¬ 
ed on a hbml scale. 

(3) Facilities lor students to earn and 
pay m part oi their educational expenses 
should be developed. 6.35-37 (120-121) 

64. Chneml. (1) In all programmes of 
schohirshipa, preferential consideration 
should be given to the needs of girls. 

(2) The Government of India should 
assume the bulk of the responsibility for 
providing scholarships in hi^er education. 
At the school sta^, this responsibility 
should vest in the State Governments. To 
develop a good programme of scholarships 
at therscbom atare, however, the funds need¬ 
ed for it idiould be provided in the Central- 
ty ^nsored sector in the next two plans. 
Tbe State Governments may be able to de- 
uaiap dm profiamme on their own there- 
ufteiL , 6JM1 (121-123) 

C5. Handicapped Children. The progress 
in pcovidiiig edimaiional facilittes to handi- 
cifipjBd «hihben will be Ibnited by two main 
enatoemdops: ^ck of teachers and hnan- 
emJt sesources. A reaseeiaUe tivget will, 
however, be to provide, by 1986, education 
for jabopt 15 Dttr mit of the bbad, deaf and 
orthepmdicdily hasuBcapped ^dren and 
to i^tit 5 per emit of mental retard- 
mi rmca. ^ia will mean the j^yiaion of 
cdimaiiaiud fni^ties for about 10 per cent 
of the lotai number of hmdieapped children. 
As a pnrt of tfam porograimsae, it ^ould be 
possible to have at least one good institu¬ 
tion for the education of the handicapped 
diiklren tn each ^shrict. 


66. In the oducationaUy advanpad coun¬ 
tries, a great deal of stress is now being 
laid on ^e integration of the handicapped 
children into regular school jirogrammes. 
We feel that experimentation with integrat¬ 
ed programmes is urf^ntly requhied; in our 
country and th^ every attemid should be 
xaade to hrmg in as many childien into the 
integrated programmes as possil^. 

67. In addition, it will be desirable to 
develop services on a pilot basis fpr some 
other categories of children udio haw pecu¬ 
liar educational needs, viz., the partially- 
sighted, the speech-handicapped, me apha- 
sic, the brain-injured and the mentally dis¬ 
turbed. 

68. To develop the above programmes 
for the education of the handicapped child¬ 
ren on proper lines, it will be necessary to 
emphasize the training of teachers, the co- 
orchnation of the efforts of the different 
agencies working in the field and to promote 
adequate research into the probleni. 

6.42-49 (123-125) 

69. Begkmal Imbalances. There are wide 
differenees in the educational development 
in the different States. These become wider_ 
still at the district level. A reduction of 
these differences to the minimum is desif' 
able and the programme for this will have 
to be pursued side by side wjthrthe wider 
programmes for reducing the imbalances in 
the socio-economic development of the dif¬ 
ferent States and districts in the country. 
The solution of this complmr problem will, 
however, be facilitated if action is taken on 
the following lines; 

(1) A total elimination of these differences 
in educational development is neither pos¬ 
sible nor desirable, what is ne^ed, how¬ 
ever, is a balancing factor, a deliberate and 
sustained effort to assist the lens advanced 
areas to come up to at least certain mini¬ 
mum levels so that the gap between them 
and the advanced areas will be aedqaed. 

(2) The district diould be adopM as ffie 
basic unit for educational planmg and de- 
v^opment. 

(3) At the State level, tlmre ibpuld be a 
emuberate policy of equalisation of educa- 
tional development in the different diatticts 
and the necessary administi^e 

cial measures to this atd should be hdeen. 

(4) At the national level, tt be 

regarded as the re^nsIblUty of ffie jCk>v- 
eniment of India to secure equaiizaffen of 
educational development in the different 
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St^fes. Hie nec^Sary programmes for 
tius, including special assistance to the less 
advaneed States, should be developed. 

Bio-52 (125-135) 

70. Educati<m of Women. We fully en¬ 
dorse the recommendations of the three 
comniittees which have examined the pro¬ 
blem of women’s education in recent years: 
(a) The National Committee on the Educa¬ 
tion of Women under the chairmanship of 
Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh; (b) The 
Committee on Differentiation of Curricula 
between Boys and Girls under the chairman¬ 
ship of Shrimati Hansa Mehta; and (c) The 
Cohimittee under the chairmanship of Shri 
M. Bhaktavatsalam which studied the pro¬ 
blem in the six States where the education 
of girls is less developed. 

71. We invite special attention to the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations of the National 
Committee on Women’s Education: 

(1) The education of women should be re¬ 
garded as a major programme in education 
for some years to come and a bold and de¬ 
termined effort should be made to face the 
difficulties involved and to close the exist¬ 
ing gap between the education of men and 
women in as short a time as possible; 

(2) Special schemes should be prepared 
for this purpose and the funds required for 
them should be provided on a priority basis: 
and 

(3) Both at the Centre and in the States, 
there should be a special machinery to look 
after the education of girls and women. It 
should bring together officials and non¬ 
officials in the planning and implementa¬ 
tion ^f programmes for women’s education: 

72. 'hr addition, it will also necessary to 
give adequate atttention to the education 
of girls at ah stages and in all sectors, 

73. The role of women outside the home 
has become an important feature of the 
social and economic life of the county and, 
in the years to come, this will becoihe still 
more significant. From this point of view, 
greater attention will have to be paid to the 
problems of training and employment of 
women. Opportunities for part-time 
emfpioyment which would enable women to 
lo6k ifter their homes and to have a career 
outside will have to be largely expanded. 
As the age t>f marriage continues to rise, 
full-time employment will have to be pro¬ 
vided for almost all young and married 
“Jl Edu.—«o 


women. As the programme of family plan¬ 
ning develops, older women whose children 
have jgrown iip, will also need employment 
opportunities. Teaching, nursing and social 
service are well-recognized areas wnere 
women can have a useful role to play. In 
addition, several new avenues will ha\e to 
be opened out to them. 6.53-58 (135-139) 

74. Education of the Backward Classes. 

(1) The existing programme for the educa¬ 
tion of the scheduled castes should continue 
arid be expanded. 

(2) Greater efforts are needed to provide 
educational facilities for the nomadic and 
semi-nomadic groups. 

(3) Hostels should be provided for the 
children of the denotified communities. 

75. Education of the Tribal People. The 
education of the tribal people deserves great 
emphasis and attention. We broadly agree 
with the recommendations made in this 
respect by the Commission on Scheduled 
Areas and Scheduled Tribes under the chair¬ 
manship of Shri U. N. Dhebar and In the 
seminars on the Education and Employment 
of the tribal people organized by the 
Planning Commission and the NCERT. 
We invite special attention to the follow¬ 
ing programmes in this context. 

(1) At the primary stage, the provision of 
facilities will have to be improved and 
Ashram schools will have to be established 
in sparsely populated areas. The teachers 
should be invariably conversant with tribal 
languages. The medium of education for the 
first two years of the school should be the 
tribal language; and during this period, the 
children should be given oral instruction in 
the regional language. By the third year, 
the regional language should become the 
medium of education. The programmes of 
the schools should be attuned to tribal life 
arid atmosphere. 

(2) At the secondary stage, provision of 
schools, hostel facilities and scholarships 
has to be greatly expanded. 

(3) In higher education, the administra¬ 
tion of the scholarships programme will 
have to be decentralized and made more 
efficient. 

(4) Provision for special tuition will have 
to be made both at the secondary and uni¬ 
versity stages. 

(5) It is essential to develop cadres of 
persons who will devote themselves to the 
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service of the tribal people. In the early 
stages, these cadres will consist mostly of. 
non-tribals but an effort has to be made to 
develop such cadres among the tribals them¬ 
selves. From this point of view, 

(a) non-official organizations working 
in the tribal areas should be en¬ 
couraged. 

(b) special sub-cadres should be 
formed among the official ranks 
with the object of selecting persons 
for work in the tribal areas. The 
emoluments for these sub-cadres 
should be good enough to attract 
the best persons available. 

(c) promising young persons from the 
tribals should be selected and 
specially trained to work in tribal 
areas. The usual prescriptions 
regarding recruitment or minimum 
qualifications will often have to be 
set aside in this programme. 

6.59-75 (139-143) 

Ch.^pter Vn. School Education: Problems 
OF Expansion 

7B. The entire pre-university period of 
education should be treated as one single 
and continuous unit. It may be subdivided 
into sub-standards such as pre-primarv. 
lower and higher primary, and lower and 
higher secondary. But it has to be noted 
that the similarities between the problems 
nf the different sub-stages are more signi¬ 
ficant than the differences. 7.01 (147-148) 

77, Pre-primary Education. Pre-primarv' 
education is of great significance to the 
physical, emotional and intellectual develop¬ 
ment of children, especially those with un¬ 
satisfactory home backgrounds. An 
enrolment of five per cent of the population 
in the age-group 3 to 5 in the pre-primary 
.schools proper and of 50 per cent in Ihe age- 
group 5-6 in pre-school classes v/ill be a 
reasonable target to be attained by 1986. 

78. Pre-primary education should be 
developed on the following lines during the 
next twenty years: 

(1) State-level development centres for 
pre-primary education should be set up in 
each State Institute of Education; in 
addition, a district level centre should be set 
up in each district for the development, 
supervision and guidance of pre-primary 
education in the area. 


(2) Private enterprise should be made 
largely resj^nsible for setting up and run¬ 
ning pre-primary centres, the Stale assis^ng 
with grant6-in-aid on the basis of equaliza¬ 
tion. 

(3) Experimentation in pre-primary edu¬ 
cation should be encouraged especially to 
devise less costly methods of expanding it. 
This may be done on the Madras pattern. 
In the alternative, children’s play centres 
should be attached to as many primary 
schools as possible and should function as 
pre-school classes. 

(4) The State should maintain State and 
District level play centres, train pre-primary 
teachers, look after research and prepara¬ 
tion of literature on pre-primary education, 
supervise and guide pre-primary schools and 
training institutions, assist private agencies 
with grants-in-aid and run model pre¬ 
primary schools. 

(5) The programme of pre-primarj* 

schools should be flexible and consist ot 
various types of play, manual and learning 
activities accompanied bv .sen-oorial educa¬ 
tion. ■ 7.03-07 (148-150) 

79. Expansion of Primary Education. The 

objective of primary education should be to 
prepare individuals to be responsible and 
useful citizens. 

The constitutional directive of pro¬ 
viding free and compulsory education for 
every child up to the age of 14 years is an 
educational objective of the highest priority 
and should be fulfilled in all parts of the 
country through the development of the 
following programmes: 

(1) Five years of good and effective edu¬ 
cation should be provided to all children by 
1975-76. 

(2) Seven years of .such education should 
be provided by 1985-86. 

(3) Emphasis should be laid on the 
reduction of wastage and stagnation. The 
objective should be to ensure that not less 
than 80 per cent of the children that enter 
Class I reach Class VII in a period of seven 
years. 

(4) Children who are not vet fourteen 
years old at the end of Class Vn and who 
do not wish to study further should be 
retained in the educational system till they 
complete 14 years of age but should pr9' 
vided with short vocational courses of their 
phojce, 
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-^5) Each State and district should be 
required to prepare a perspective plan for 
the development of primary education in its 
area in the light of the targets stated aTx)ve 
axid its local conditions. It should be given 
full assistance to move forward at its best 
pace; and care should be taken to see that 
its progress is not held up for want of 
financial resources. 7.08-11 (151-152) 

80. Universal Provision of Schools. The 

expansion of primary schools should be so 
planned that a lower primary school is 
available within a distance of about a mile 
from the home of every child. A higher 
primary school should be available within 
one to three miles from the home of every 
child. 7.13 a52) 

81. Universal Enrolment A programme of 
universal enrolment should be organized 
simultaneously with emphasis on the 
following: 

(1) The present heterogeneity of cohort in 
Class I should be reduced and the bulk of 
the students in this class should consist of 
children in the age-group 5-6 or 6-7; 

(2) A system of pre-registration should 
be introduced; 

(3) The transfer rate of students from the 

end of the lower primary stage to the higher 
primary (which is now about 80 per cent) 
should be raised to 100 per cent by the end 
of the fifth plan. 7.15-18 (152-154) 

82. Universality of Retention, The most 
important programme to be implemented 
during the next ten years is to improve the 
quality of primary education and to reduce 
stagnation and wastage to the minimum. 
The target should be to reduce stagnation 
and wastage by about half by 1976 and to 
almost eliminate them by 1986. 

(1) Stagnation and wastage are very high 
in Class I and their reduction should be a 
major programme. Of the various measures 
to be adopted for the purpose, three are very 
important; 

(a) treating Classes I zmd II (and 
wherever possible even Classes I— 
IV) as one integrated unit; 

(b) introducing a year of pre-school 
education; and 

(c) adopting play-way techniques in 
Class 1. 

(2) Stagnation and wastage in other 
classes should be reduced by providing 


various forms of part-time education, by 
implementing a nation-wide programme of 
scuool improvement, and by an intensive 
programme of parental education. 

(3) All children in the age-group 11—14 
not attending schools and who have not 
completed the primary stage of education 
and become functionally literate, should be 
required to attend literacy classes for a 
period of at least one year. I’he classes 
should be organized in primary schools and 
in a flexible manner to suit the convenience 
of the pupils. They should begin on a 
voluntary basis; but compulsion may be 
tried when the local community has become 
familiar with the concept. 

(4) Similar facilities for part-time educa¬ 
tion should be provided for children who 
liave completed the lower primary stage and 
who desire to study further. (Their magni- 

ade may be 10 per cent of the total enrol¬ 
ment in 1975-76 and 20 cent in 1985-86). 
'Ine curriculum may follow the general 
ed-ication pattern or contain a large voca¬ 
tional element at required by local needs. 

7.19-35 (154-161) 

83. Education of Girls—^Primary Stage. 
Tile education of girls requires special 
attention in fulfilling the constitutional 
directive and should be accelerated on the 
lines of the measures recommended by the 
National Committee on Women’s Education. 

7.38 (162) 

84. Improvement of Quality. Expansion 

of facilities at the primary stage and pro¬ 
grammes of universal enrolment and 
retention should be accompanied by qualita¬ 
tive improvement. 7.42 (164) 

85 . Expansion of Secondary Education. 

(1) Enrolments in secondary education 
should be regulated during the next 20 years 
by (a) proper planning of the location of 
secondary schools, (b) maintaining ade¬ 
quate standards and to that end, by deter¬ 
mining the enrolment in terms of facilities 
available, and (c) selecting the best 
students. 

(2) A development plan for secondary 
education should be prepared for each dis¬ 
trict and implemented in a period of ten 
years. All new institutions should satisfy 
essential standanls, and existing institutions 
should be raised to the minimum level. 

(3) The best students should be selected 
for admission into secondary schools, 
through a process of self-selection at the 
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lower secoiida^ stege, md on the basis of 
external examinabton results an<J school re* 
cords at the higher secondary, stage. 

7.43-46 (164-170) 

86. Vocatumalising Secondary Edoca- 
tien. (1) Secondary education should be 
vocation^ized in a large measure and en¬ 
rolments in vocational courses raised to 20 
per cent of total enrolment at the lower se¬ 
condary stage and 50 per cent of total en¬ 
rolment at the higher secmadary stage by 
1986. 

(2) A variety of part-time and full-time 
facilities in vocation^ education should be 
available at both these stages to meet the 
needs of boys and girls, in urban and rural 
areas. Spec^ sections should be set up in 
the Education Departments to help young 
people who drop out after Class VII or VUl 
to obtain training on a full-time or part- 
time basis, and to be in overall chaige of 
the organization of these courses. 

(3) The Central Government should pro¬ 
vide special grants to State Governments in 
the centrally sponsored sector for the voca- 
tionalization of secondary education. 

7.47-49(170-174) 

87. Part-tinie Educatimn. Facilities for 
part-time education should be provided on a 
large scale at the lower and higher secon¬ 
dary stages, in general and vocational 
courses. A desirable target would be 20 
per cent of the total enrolment, at the lower 
secondary stage and 25 per cent at the 
higher secondary stage. %>ecial emphasis 
will have to be placed on agricultural 
courses for those who have taken to farming 
as a vocation and on courses in home science 
or household industries for girls. 

7.50-51 (174-175; 

88. Education of Girls: Secondary Stages. 

(1) should be made- to accelerate tl^ 

expansion of girls education so that the pro¬ 
portion of girls to boys reaches 1:2 at the 
lower s^ond^y stage and 1:3 at the higher 
secpndaiy stage in 20 years. 

(2) Emphasis should be placed on estab¬ 
lishing separate schools for girls, proviaon 
of hoit^ and scholarships, and part-time 
and vocational courses. 7.52-53 (175-176) 

80. Planning and Location of Schpcds. (1) 
A national policy for the location of new 
institutions of each category should be 
adopted so as to avoid waste and duplica¬ 
tion. The second education survey should 
be used for the carelul planning of the I6c4- 
tion of educatfbnal institutions. 


(2) . Public o^nion should ,be to 

accept mixed schools, at the Pl'izhOry st^e 
and the shsoring of bigger, arid efficient 
schools in conunop. Villages should be 
grouped ,so as to make the economic provi¬ 
sion of primary schools, possible. 

(3) At the secondary stage, the establish¬ 
ment of small and uneconomic institutions 
should be avoided, and existing uneconomic 
schools should be consolidated. 

(4) Vocational schools should be located 
near the industry concerned. 

7.55-63 (176-82) 

Chapter VIII: School Currxcluum 

90. In recent years, the explosion of 

knowledge and the reformulation of many 
concepts in science have highlighted the 
inadequacy of existing school programmes 
and brought about a mounting pressure for 
a radical reform of school curriculum. A 
unified approach should be taken to the 
framing of the entire school curriculum, a 
new definition of the content of general 
education and a new approach to the place 
of specialisation. 8 01-82 (183-184) 

91. Essentials of Ciurricitlar Improve¬ 
ment (1) School curricula should be up¬ 
graded through research in curriculum de¬ 
velopment undertaken by University 
Departments of Education, training colleg¬ 
es, State Institutes of Education and Boar& 
of School Education; (b) periodical revision 
based on such research; (c) the preparation 
of textbooks and teaching-learning mate¬ 
rials; and (d) the orientation of teachers to 
the revised curricula through in-service edu¬ 
cation. 

(2) Schools should be given the freedom 
to devise and experiment with new curri¬ 
cula suited to their needs. A lead should 
be given in the matter by training colleges 
and universities through their experimental 
schools. 

(3) Ordinary and advanced curricula 
should, be prepared by State Boards of 
School Education in all subjects and, intro¬ 
duced in a phased manner in schools which 
fulfil certain conditions of staff and facili¬ 
ties. 

(4) The formation of Subject Teachers’ 
As^iations in the different school subjects 
will help to stimulate exp^imentation and 
in the upmdi^g of curricula. Tha^ State 
Education Departments, State; Institutes of 
Education and NCERT should help the asso¬ 
ciations in thebe educational acUirities and 
cocmilaKte tbeir work. 8.@3r09(i84186) 



d2« Opgiuiixa<i 9 ii. ol the Curciciilum, (1) 
In. non-voeatianal school^ a common curri¬ 
culum* oi general education should be pro¬ 
vided for the first ten years of school educa¬ 
tion, and .diversMcation of studies and speci¬ 
alisation should begin only at the higher 
secondary stage. 

(2) Standards of attainment should be 
clearly dej6iied at the end of each sub-stage. 

(3) At the lower primary stage, the cur¬ 
riculum should be simple with reduced load 
of formal subjects and emphasis on lan¬ 
guage, elementary mathematics and envi¬ 
ronmental studies. A study of problems 
relating to beginning reading accompanied 
by a vigorous programme of improving 
reading instruction at the lower primary 
stage should receive great emphasis. 

(4) At the higher primary stage, the cur¬ 
riculum will broaden and deepen, teaching 
methods will become more systematic, and 
standaids of attainment more specific, 

(5) At the lower secondary stage, study 
of subjects will gain in rigour and depth. 

(6) At the higher secondary stage, cours¬ 
es will be diversified in such a manner as 
to enable pupils to study a group of any 
three subjects in depth with considerable 
freedom and elasticity in the grouping of 
.subjects. In order to ensure the balanced 
development of the adolescent’s total per¬ 
sonality, the curriculum at this stage should 
provide hall the time to the electives, oiio- 
fourlh of the time to the languages, and one- 
fourth to physical education, arts and crafts, 
and moral and spiritual education. 

(7) At the higher primary stage, enrich¬ 
ment programmes should be provided for 
the talented children. It may take the form 
of additional subject or greater depth in the 
same subject. 

(8) At the secondary stage, courses 

should he provided at two levels—ordinary 
and advanced—beginning with Class VIII. 
The programme may be done within or out¬ 
side, school hours or on a self-study basis. 
A beginning may be made with advanced 
courses in mathematics, science and langu¬ 
ages at the lower secondary stage and in all 
the specialised subjects at the higher se¬ 
condary stage. 8.10-29(186-191) 

'93. Study of Languages. (1) The langu¬ 
age study at the school stage needs review 
and a new policy regarding language study 
at the school stage requires to be formu¬ 
lated. 


(2) The modification of the language tor-r 
mula should be gxiided by the following 
guiding principles: 

(a) Hindi as the official language of 
the Union enjoys an importance 
next only to that of the mother- 
tongue; 

(b) A working knowledge of English 
will continue to be an asset to stu¬ 
dents; 

(c) The proficiency gained in a lan¬ 
guage depends as much upon the 
types of teachers and facilities as 
upon the length of time in which it 
is learnt. 

(d) The most suitable stage for learn¬ 
ing three languages is the lower 
secondary (Classes VIII-X). 

(e) The introduction of two additional 
languages should be staggered; 

(f) Hindi or English should be intro¬ 
duced at a point when there is 
greatest motivation and need; 

(g) At no stage should the learning of 
four languages be made compul¬ 
sory. 

(3) The three language formula modified 
on these principles rhould include (a) the 
mother-tongue or the regional language; 
(b) the official language of the Union or the 
associate official language of the Union so 
long as it exists; and (c) a modern Indian 
or European language not covered under 
(a) and (b) and other than that used as 
the medium of education. 

(4) At the lower primary stage the pupil 
will ordinarily study only one language^ 
the mother-tongue or the regional language. 
At the higher primary stage, he will study 
two languages—the mother-tongue (or the 
regional language) and the official langu¬ 
age of the Union (or the associate langu¬ 
age). At the lower secondary stage, ho 
will study three languages, the mother- 
tongue (or the regional language); the offi¬ 
cial or associate official language; and a 
modern Indian language, it being obliga¬ 
tory to study the official or the associate 
official language which he had not studied 
at the higher primary stage. At the higher 
secondary stage, only two languages will 
be compulsory. 

(5) The study of important modern lib¬ 
rary languages* other than English should 
be made possible in selected schools in each 
State wiSi. option to study them in lieu 
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of English or Hindi. Similarly, in non- 
Hindi areas, the study of modern Indian 
languages should be made possible in select¬ 
ed schools with a similar option to Study 
them in lieu of English or Hindi. 

(6) The study of English and Hindi will 
be indicated in terms of hours of study and 
level of attainment. Two levels of attain¬ 
ment should be prescribed in the official 
and associate official languages—one for a 
three-year and one for a six-year study. 

(7) The study of a language should not 
be compulsory in higher education. 

(8) A nation-wide programme should be 
organized for the promotion of the study 
of Hindi on a voluntary basis but the study 
of the language should not be forced on un¬ 
willing sections of the people. 

(9) The burden of studying languages is 
made heavier by the great differences in 
script. Some literature in every modern 
Indian language should be produced in 
Devanagari and Roman scripts. All modern 
Indian languages should also adopt the 
international numerals. 

(10) The teaching of English should ordi¬ 
narily not begin earlier than Class V after 
adequate command has been acquired over 
the mother-tongue. The introduction of the 
study of English earlier than Class V is edu¬ 
cationally unsoixnd. 

(11) The study of classical Indian langu¬ 
ages such as Sanskrit or Arabic should be 
encouraged on an optional basis from Class 
vni and should be positively emphasized 
in all universities. Advanced Centres of 
Study may be set up in selected universi¬ 
ties in these languages. No new Sanskrit 
University should be established. 

8.30-49 (191-197) 

94. Science and IMUithematics Education. 
Science and mathematics should be taught 
on a compulsory basis to all pupils as a 
part of general education during the first 
ten years of schooling. 

(1) The Study of Science. In the lower 
primary classes science teaching^should be 
related to the child’s! environment. The 
Roman alphatet should be taught in Class 
IV to facilitate understanding of interna¬ 
tionally accepted symbols of scientific 
measurement and the use of maps, charts 
and statistical tables. 

(2) At the higher primary stage em¬ 
phasis should be on the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge and the ability to think logically, to 
draw conclusions and to make decisions at 


a higher level. A disciplinary approach to 
the teaching of science will be more effec¬ 
tive than the general science approach. 

(3) A science corner in lower primary 
schools and a laboratory-cum-iecture room 
in higher primary schools are minimum es¬ 
sential requirements. 

(4) At the lower secondary stage, science 
should be developed as a discipline of the 
mind. The newer concepts of physics, 
chemistiy and biology and the experi¬ 
mental approach to the learning of science 
should be stressed. 

(5) Science courses at an advanced level 
may be provided for talented students in 
selected lower secondary schools with neces¬ 
sary facilities of stafTand laboratory. 

(6) Science teaching should be linked to 
agriculture in rural areas and to technology 
in urban areas. But the levels of attain¬ 
ment and avenues to higher education 
should be the same in both types of schools. 

(7) The Study of Mathematics, (a) Spe¬ 
cial attention should be given to the study 
of mathematics in view of the importance 
of qualification and the advent ol auto¬ 
mation and cybernetics. 

(8) The mathematics curriculum, needs 
to be modernized and brought up-to-date 
at all stages with emphasis on laws and 
principles of mathematics and logical think¬ 
ing. 

(9) Methods of Teaching Science and 

Mathematics. Methods of teaching mathe¬ 
matics and science should be modernized, 
stressing the investigatory approach and the 
understanding of basic principles. Guide 
materials should be made available to help 
teachers adopt this approach. Laboratory 
work will need considerable improvement. 
There should be flexibility in the curricu¬ 
lum in order to cater to the special needs 
of the gifted. 8.50-66 (197-200) 

95. Social Studies and Social Screes. (1) 
An effective programme of social studies 
is essential for the development of good citi¬ 
zenship and emotional integration. 

(2) The syllabus should stress the idea cf 
national unity and the unity of man. \ 

(3) The scientific spirit and method of the 
social sciences should permeate the teach¬ 
ing of social studies at all stages. 

8.67-71 (200-201) 
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96. Worik-Expeiiecne. (1) Work-experi¬ 
ence should be forward-looking in keeping 
with the character of the new social order. 
It will take the form of simple handwork 
in the lower primary classes, and of craft in 
the upper primary classes. At the lower 
secondary stage, it will be in the form of 
workshop training, and at the higher secon¬ 
dary stage, work-experience will be provid¬ 
ed in the school workshop, farm or commer¬ 
cial and industrial establishments. 

(2) Where school workshops cannot be 
provided, suitable kits of tools and mate¬ 
rials should be made available at low cost. 

(3) The training of teachers, provision of 
workshops mobilisation of local resources, 
preparation of literature and the phased 
introduction of the programme are essen¬ 
tial to the success of the scheme. 

8.72-78 (201-203) 

97. Social Service. (1) Programmes of 
social service and participation in commu¬ 
nity development should be organized at 
all levels as suited to the different age- 
groups. in a phased manner. 

(2) Labour and social service camps 
should be run throughout the year: and for 
this purpose, a snecial organization set up 
in each district. These camps will facilitate 
the organization of social service pro¬ 
grammes in schools. Such pro^ammes 
mav be started as a pilot project in 5 per 
cent of the districts and extended gradually 
to the others. 

8.79-87 (203-205) 


98, Physical Education. Physical educa¬ 

tion is important for the physical fitness 
and efficiencv, mental alertness and the de¬ 
velopment of certain qualities of character. 
The programme of physical education, as 
it is in force today, needs to be re-examined 
and redesigned in the light of certain basic 
principles of child growth and develop¬ 
ment. 8.88-93 (205-206) 

99. Education in Moral and Spiritual 
Valui^L (1) Organized attempt should be 
made for imparting moral education and 
inculcating spiritual values in schools 
through direct and indirect methods with 
the help of the ethical teachings of great 
religions. 

(2) One or two periods a week should be 
set aside in the school time-table for instruc¬ 
tion in moral and spiritual values. The 


treatment of the subject should be compre¬ 
hensive and not divorced from the rest of 
the curriculum. 

8.94-98 (20C-207) 

100. Creative Activittes. (1) The Govern¬ 
ment of India should appoint a committee 
of experts to survey the present situation 
of art oducation and explore all possibili¬ 
ties for its extension and s 3 rstematic deve¬ 
lopment. 

(2) Bal Bhawans should be set up in all 
parts of the country with substantial 
support from the local community. 

(3) Art departments should be set up 
in selected university centres to carry out 
research in art education. 

(4) A variety of co-curricular activities 
should be organized to provide pupils op¬ 
portunity for creative self-expression. 

8.99-101 (207) 

101. Differentiati<m of Cnrrienla for Boys 
and Girls. The recommendations of the 
Hansa Mehta Committee that there should 
be no differentiation of curricula on the 
basis of sex is endorsed. Home science 
should be provided as an optional subject 
but not made compulsory for girls. Larger 
nrovision should be made for music and 
fine arts: and the study of mathematics and 
science should be encouraged. 

8.102-104 (207-208) 

102. The New Cnrrtealum and Basic Edu¬ 
cation. The essential principles of basic 
education, namely, productive activity, cor¬ 
relation of curriculum with productive acti¬ 
vity and the environment, and contact with 
local community, are so important that they 
should guide and shape the educational 
system at all levels, and this is the essence 
of the proposals made in this report. No 
single stage of education need be designat¬ 
ed as basic education. 

8.105-109 (208-209) 

Chapter IX: Teaching Methods, Guidance 
AND Evaluation 

103. Teaching Methods; Discovery and 
Difi^sion. The continual deepening of the 
curricula should be accompanied by an 
eoually vigorous improvement in the method 
of teaching and evaluation. The main fac¬ 
tors responsible for the dull and uninspi¬ 
ring school teaching today are the rigidity 
of the educational system and the failure 
of the administrative machinery to diffuse 
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new 4fdliealibnal practice to ^bols. Ifhese 
weaknesses shoiiid be bVerconie. 

9.D2-b3 C224-225) 

(1> Elasticity and Dyrmmism. A good edu¬ 
cational sy^em shoiild be 'dynamic,'tiestible 
and discriminating enkmgh to help institu¬ 
tions and teachers to proceed along different 
levels of development—the good schools 
be free to go aheAd on creative and" experi¬ 
mental lines while the weaker ones should 
be supported to gain a sense of security. 

(2) Such elasticity and dynamism are 
possible if the experimenting teacher is 
supported by the administrative authority, 
a general atmosphere of reform, the en¬ 
couragement of the head of the institution, 
a mastery of subject-matter, leadership pro¬ 
vided by training institutions, and the avail- 
a^ity of teaching materials. 

(3) Elasticity in a school system will have 
little value if new practices developed are 
not diffused to schools and teachers given 
skilled help in trying out innovatiotis. The 
educational administration can ^Cdurage 
and hasten the diffusion of new teaching 
methods by: 

— combining permissiveness with per¬ 
suasion; 

— approsfching the new methods in 
stages according to the ability of 
schools; 

— giving necessary inservice training 
to teachers; 

^— providing adequate guide materials 
which ^ould be constantly revised 
and improved. 

At the same time the administrator has to 
guard himself against letting any ‘progres¬ 
sive’ measure settling down into another 
orthodoxy. 9«04-12 (2^5-228) 

104. Textbooks, Teachers* Guides and 
Materials. (1) ITovision of quality text¬ 
books and other teaching-learning materials 
is a key programme for raising standards at 
comparatively low cost. 

(2) A comprehensive progi^mme of text¬ 
book production at the national level 
should be impiemented -by mobilising the 
best talent in the country on the Tines al¬ 
ready befng attempted by NCERT. Such 
books will facilitate the definition and tac¬ 
tical indication of expected standards. They 
will also help in national integration. 

(3) The Ministry of Education should take 
steps to establish in the fi^blic Sector, an 
autonomous orgimization, fimctlomng 6n 


cofiSihifenfeial lines tor the of text- 

•bobks' at ‘the hathmal level, esfidcielly scien¬ 
tific and techMcar books. A Small coimnlttee 
niay be set tip to work out the details of 
the project. 

(4) The effbrt at the national level should 
be supported and augmented by each State 
netting up an expert section for the produc¬ 
tion of textbooks. 

(5) The preparation, try-out and evalu¬ 
ation of textbooks should be the re^onsibi- 
lity of the State Education Departments. 
The production aspect of the textbooks may 
preferably be done by the State Education 
Departments, wherever possible, through 
their own textbook presses. The sale and 
distribution of textbooks are better left to 
the student cooperatives and not be assum¬ 
ed directly by the Departments. 

(6) The production of textbooks and teach¬ 
ing aids at the State level should pre¬ 
ferably be entrusted to an autonomous 
agency functioning in close liaison with the 
Education Department. 

(7) The machinery set up should be such 
that the textbooks are subjected to conti¬ 
nuous revision and improvement. 

(8) At least 3 or 4 books should be pro¬ 
vided in each subject to provide a multiple 
choice of books for the schools. 

(9) Liberal policies should be adopted for 
remunerating authors. 

(10) The entire organization of state pro¬ 
duction of textbooks should be run on a no¬ 
profit-no-loss basis. 

(11) Manuscripts should be invited from 
a variety of sources including teachers, and 
a high-level committee of professional 
persons should select and approve manus¬ 
cripts. 

(12) Teachers’ guides and other instruc¬ 
tional material should supplement textbooks. 

(13) Lists of minimum teaching aids and 
equipment needed by each category of 
schools should be prepared and steps taken 
to provide the equipment to every school on 
a high priority basis. 

(14) Education Departments shouf(3 wdrk 
with the All-India Radio for the use of rago 
lessons, supplemented by printed 
materials for teachers and pupils. Broad¬ 
casting of special radio talks specially 
designed for teachers in the momiiigs and 
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evenings will help teachers in lesson pre¬ 
paration. Sophisticated iorms oi newer 
techniques would not be suitable at present 
in the general run of schools but may be 
tried out experimentally in teacher train¬ 
ing institutions. 

(15) Teachers should be helped and train¬ 
ed to rely on inexpensive and locally avail¬ 
able or improvised teaching aids. Costly 
equipment should be shared by schools in 
a neighbourhood. 9.15-25 (229-233) 

105. Class Size. (1) Classes of somewhat 
larger size than what is strictly considered 
as desirable cannot be avoided in our coun¬ 
try for a long time. However, it is neces¬ 
sary to restrict the number of pupils ad¬ 
mitted to each class to a maximum of 50 in 
the lower primary, 45 in the higher primary 
and lower secondary, and 40 in higher 
secondary classes. 9.26-31 (233-35) 

(2) Multiple^class Teaching. Research 
should be undertaken in the problems and 
techniques of multiple-class teaching. Train¬ 
ing institutions should orient teachers to 
these techniques. 9-32 (235) 


106. School Buildings. (1) In view of the 
present unsatisfactory position regarding 
school buildings, it is necessary to take steps 
to clear the backlog of unconstructed school 
buildings as well as to provide additional 
buildings for new enrolment. 9.33 (236) 

(2) Allocations for construction of school 
buildings should increased m the Central 
and State budgets, and community resources 
mobilised on the basis of equatotion. 
Loans and grants-in-aid should be given on 
a liberal basis to pn>^ate schools for the 
construction of buildings. 9-34 (23b) 


(3) Reduction of Costs. The norms and 
guidance already available for spacing and 
planning of school buildings should be put 
into practice. 

(4) In view of the shortage of traditional 
building material and the ^st involv^, 
well-designed and constructed 

tures should be accepted as 

school system. 

(5) Buildings in Rural Areas. In 
areas, efforts should be made to encourage 
local initiative and contribution :n putting 

up school buildings, f'^cle'is , 

proadi suggested by the Ministry 
ScSrS i^mmended for general 


(6) Buildings in Urban Areas. Economy 
41 Edu.—81 


in these buildings should be effected by 
using locally available materials, omission 
of certain hnisnes, and acceptance of a 
lower standard of construction. Temporary 
structures may be used wherever possible, 
and improved techniques of construction 
may be adopted in putting up pucca build¬ 
ings. 9.39 (236-37) 

(7) Expeditious Construction. In order to 
accelerate provision of school buildings, 
construction in rural areas may be entrusted 
to local communities or village panchiqrats, 
and in urban areas, municipalities and cor¬ 
porations may be utilized for the purpose. 

(8) In order to supervise and guide the 
programme of construction of school build¬ 
ings and introduce improved techniques, an 
Educational Building Development Group 
should be set up in each State within the 
Public Works Department and working in 
close association with the Education Depart¬ 
ment. These groups will standardise details 
of construction in the region so as to make 
possible the mass production of the compo¬ 
nents on a factory scale. A similar Build¬ 
ing Development Group should be set up at 
the Centre to coordinate the work of the 
State groups. 

(9) To avoid delays in the construction of 
government building, a separate unit of 
the PWD should be set up for the execution 
of education building programmes. At a 
later stage an Education Building Consortia 
may be set up to exploit the advantages of 
industrialized buildings. 

(10) The economy measures worked out 

by the Educational Building Development 
Group should be made known to private 
institutions and grants-in-aid given on the 
basis of upper cost limits. 9.40 (23/) 


107. Guidance and Counselling. Guidance 
and counselling should be regarded as an 
integral part of education, meant tor all 
students and aimed at assisting the indivi¬ 
dual to make decisions and 
from time to time. (238) 


(1) Guidance at the Primary Stage Guid- 
ice should begin from the lowest class in 
le primary school and in view of the large 
imbers of schools involved, the pro- 
•amme may be introduced through simple 
easures such as (1) familiarismg teachere 
ader training with dia^osric testing and 
le problem of individual differences; (2) 
•ganizing in-service courses for prmary 
achers; (3) producing occu^tion^ 
fcerature; and (4) helping pupils and 
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parents in choice of further education. 

9.44r45 (238-39) 

(2) Guidance at the Secondary Stage. 
Guidance at the secondary stage should, 
among other things help in the identiiica- 
tion and development of the abilities and 
interests of adolescent pupils. The ulti> 
mate objective should be to introduce ade- 
quate guidance services in oil secondary 
schools with a brained counsellor in char^ 
of the programme. But in view of the limit¬ 
ed financial and personnel resources, a 
short-range programme should be adopted 
for the next 20 yeaVs consisting of— 

(1) a minimum guidance programme for 
all secondary schools through a 
visiting school counsellor for a 
group of ten schools, assisted by 
Sie school teachers in the simpler 
guidance functions; 

(2) comprehensive guidance programme 
in selected sch^ls, one in each 
district, to serve as models; and 

(3) provision of necessary supervisory 
staff in the State Bureaus of Guid¬ 
ance. 

(3) All secondary school teachers should 

be introduced "to guidance concepts through 
pre- or in-service training. The training 
colleges should be suitably staffed for the 
purpose. 9.46-50 (239) 

(4) General. Arrangements should be 
made for the professional training of guid¬ 
ance workers by the State Bureaus of 
Guidance and training colleges. Advanced 
training should be organized at the national 
level. 

(5) Ancillary programmes should in¬ 
clude the production of guidance literature 
and materials and research into problems 
of guidance in ihe Indian situation. 

9.51 (240) 

lOB; Seaidb ier and Development of 
Talent. (1) The search tor talent must be a 
continuous process, pursued at all stages, 
but the secondary stage is the most crucial. 

(2) Itt addition to programmes of enrich¬ 
ment and advanced eurrictda, a variety of 
extra-mural programmes shoiild be organiz¬ 
ed for the tslenled such as summer schools, 
visits to places of educational interest and 
provisKMs Of hostels and ds^y^^ntres for 
those whose home envircaimmit is not con¬ 
ducive to study. 


(3) Teachers should be oriented to the 
special techniques of with the telmU 

ed children, especially to t^ need iojp pro¬ 
viding an atmosi^iere for free eaqnetsion 
and creative work. 9.52-57 (246-^1) 

109. The Backward Child. Neglect of 

backward children leads to wastage of edu¬ 
cational facilities and human resources and 
it is necessary for a developing countiy to 
reduce this wastage to the minimum. In 
particular, attention has to be given to the 
under-^achievers who represmit a loss oi 
potential manpower often of .high ability. 
Steps should, therefore, be taken to diagnose 
the causes of under-achievement and to for¬ 
mulate and implement remedial pro¬ 
grammes within the school system, with the 
help of interested teachers and child guid¬ 
ance clinics, where available, and pai-ent- 
teacher associations. 9.58-64 (241-243) 

110. Evaluatloii. Evaluation is conti¬ 

nuous process, forms an integral part of the 
total system of education and is intimately 
related to educational objecti^^. It exer¬ 
cises a great influence on the pupil’s study 
habits and the teacher’s methods of ins¬ 
truction and thus helps not only to measure 
educational achievement but also lo improve 
it ( 

(1) The new approach to evaluation will 

attempt to improve the written examina¬ 
tion so that it becomes a valid .?nd reliable 
measure of educational achievement and to 
devise techniques for measuring those 
important aspects of the student*s growth 
that cannot be measured by wntten exami¬ 
nations. 9.65-68 (243-244) 

(2) Evaluation at the Lower Primary 
Stage. Evaluation at this stage should help 
pupils to improve their achievement in the 
basic skills and develojanent of right habits 
and attitudes. 

(3) It would be desirable to treat Classes 
I to IV as an ungraded unit to enable 
children to advance at their own pace. 
Where this is not feasible, Classes I and II 
may be treated as one block divided into 
two groups—one for slow and the other for 
fast learners. Teachers should be appro¬ 
priately trained for the ungraded system. 

9.69-70 (244) 

(4) Evaltutiwn at the Higher Primary 
Stage. In addition to written examinations, 
wei^tage should be given at this stage to 
oral tests as a part of internal assessment. 
Ou^aostic tes^g should be throu^ sbnple 
teacher-made tests. CumiilaUve rwrd 
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are iiiifKWtaat in todicating pupils’ 
^owih and de^epment but should be very 
simple and should be introduced in a phased 
nuuiner. 9.71(244) 


(5) External Examination at the End of 
the Primary Stage. Although che first 
nathnml standard of attainment is to be set 
at the end of the primary stage, it is not 
considered necessaiy or desirable to pres¬ 
cribe a rigid and uniform ievel of attain¬ 
ment through a compulsory external 
examination. However, for the proper 
maintenance of standards, periodic surveys 
of the level of achievement of primary 
schools should be conducted by district 
school authorities through refined tests 
prepared by State Evaluation Organizations. 

9.72-73 (244-245) 


(6) A Common External Examination 
for Inter^School Comparability. The district 
educational authority may arrange for a 
common examination at the end of the pri¬ 
mary stage for schools in the district, using 
standardised and refined tests. This exami¬ 
nation will have greater validity and reliabi¬ 
lity than the school examination and will 
provide inter-school comparability of levels 
of performance. 

(7) The certificate at the end of the pri¬ 
mary course should be given by the school 
and should be accompanied by the cumula¬ 
tive record card and the statement of 
results of the common examination, if any. 


(8) In addition to the common examina¬ 
tions, special tests may be held at the end 
of the primary course for the award of 
scholarshiDs or certificates of merit and for 
the purpose of identifying talent. 

9.74-76(245) 


(9) Improvement in External Examina¬ 
tions, External examinations should he im¬ 
proved by raising the technical competence 
of paper-setters, orienting question papers 
to objectives other than to acquisition of 
knowledge, improving the nature of ques¬ 
tions, adopting scieotific scoring proceoures, 
and mechanising the scoring of scripts and 
the processing of results. g „ ,, 9 ( 245 - 246 ) 


(10) Certificate given by the Board and 
School The certificate issued by the State 
Board of School Education on the basis of 
the results of the exteiPal examination 
should give the candidate’s performance m 
different subjects for which be b^s app^red 
ana there should le no ‘O the^^t 

that he has passed or failed m the whole 


examination. The candidate stamld be 
permitted to appear again, if he so desires, 
for the entire examination or for separate 
subjects in order to improve his perform¬ 
ance. 


(11) The student should receive a certi¬ 
ficate also from the school, giving the 
record of his internal assessment as con¬ 
tained in his cumulative record card and 
this should be attached to that given by the 
Board. 180-81 (246-247) 


(12) Establishment of Experimental 
Schools. A few selected schools should be 
given the right of assessing their students 
themselves and holding their own filial 
examination at the end of Class X, which 
will be regarded as equivalent to the ex¬ 
ternal examination of the State Board of 
School Education. The State Board of 
School Education will issue the certificates 
to the successful candidates of these schools 
on the recommendation of the schools. A 
committee set up by the State Board of 
School E^cation should develop carefully 
worked out criteria for the selection of such 
schools. The schools should be permitted 
to frame their own curricula, prescnl^ 
their own textbooks, and conduct then- 
educational activities without 
restrictions. 9.82-83 (247) 


(13) Methods of Internal Assessment. In¬ 
ternal assessment by aihools should be 
comprehensive and evaluate all aspects of 
student growth including those not m^sur- 
ed by the external examination. It should 
be descriptive as well as quantified, written 
examinations conducted by schools should 
be improved and teachers trained appro¬ 
priately. The internal assessment should be 
§.own separately from the 

nation marks. 9.84-86 (247 24 ») 

(14) Higher Secondary Examination. Dur¬ 
ing the transition period, higher secondary 
students will have to appear for two succes¬ 
sive external examinations— at the w 
Classes X and XI, within one y^. ^ere 
however the courses m Classes IX to XI are 
integrated, the examination at the end oi 
Class X need not be Insisted uf»n. 


ZlHAPTER X: School Education: Administra¬ 
tion AND Supervision 

111. A sympatheUc and ima^iMtive sys¬ 
tem of subervision and administration is 
essential for initiating and accelerating ^u- 
cational reform. ^249) 
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112. Hie Ctamrai Schott Sjatem of Pub¬ 
lic EditcatioB. The CommoA of 

Public Education would include all govern¬ 
ment schools, all local authority schools and 
all aided private schools. Or^ two types 
of schools will remain outside it-—in¬ 
dependent schools and unr^ognized schools. 

(1) Hie objective of educational policy 
should be to evolve, over the next 
20 year^ a commcm school system 
of public education which would 
cover all parts of the country, pro¬ 
vide equality of access to all child¬ 
ren and will maintain such a 
standard that an average parent 
will not feel the need to send his 
child to an independent or unrecog¬ 
nized school. 

(2) The following steps will have to be 
taken to create the common school 
system of public education: 

(a) The existing discrimination bet¬ 
ween teachers working under 
different managements should be 
done away with. 

(b) Tuition fees should be abolished 
in a phased programme—at (he 

primary stage by the end of the 
fourth plan and at the lower 
secondary stage by the end of the 
fifth plan. 

(c) The existing discrimination bet¬ 
ween schools under different 
managements should be reduced 
to the minimum and all schools 
should be provided with the mini¬ 
mum essential conditions neces¬ 
sary for good education. 

(d) The neighbouihood school plan 
should be adopted at the lower 

primary stage so as to eliminate 
the segregation between schools 
for the privileged and schools for 
(he underprivileged. 

10.02-06 (249-252) 

(3) Government and Local Authority 
Schools. Govemmrait and local authority 
schools do not generally maintain requisite 
standards because teachers in these schools 
develop little institutional loyalty and the 
contact with the local community is either 
ne^igible or absent These weaknesses 
should overcome by the f©lowing mea¬ 
sures : 

(a) A school committee with local re- 
pres^tation shotfid look after the 
managemmit of ev&ry govemmmit 
and local autho!^ sdiool or a 
group of schools in an area. Each 


committee will operate its own 
sdiool fund IcHT the provision of 
services in schools. 

(b) Rational policies of transfers should 
be formulated so that teachers are 
not changed too often. 

<c) Greater freedom should be given to 
these schools. 10.07-08 (252-253) 

(4) Private Schools. It is the respon- 
bility of government to see that private aid¬ 
ed institutions are satisfactorily managed 
through adequate support. Those that are 
not so managed should be taken over or 
eliminated. 


(5) A discriminating policy needs to be 
adopted in respect of assistance to and con¬ 
trol of private aided institutions. The better 
schools should be given more freedom and 
assistance so as to enable them to develop 
into the nucleus of the common school sys¬ 
tem. 


(6) With the abolition of tuition fees, most 
private schools will come within the com¬ 
mon sf'hool system and should be assisted 
to strengthen their management in the fol¬ 
lowing ways: 

(a) Each private school should have a 
mana^ng committee consisting of 
representatives of the management, 
the Education Department and 
teachers. 

(b) The staffing of these schools should 
be broadly on the pattern of govern¬ 
ment or local authority schools. 

(c) Grant-in-aid should be improved on 
the basis Indicated in the Report. 


(7) It should be an invariable rule that 
educational institutions must be conducted 
by non-profit-making bodies in order to be 
eligible for assistance. 


(8) Grant-in-aid codes should be amend¬ 
ed to authorize the State Education Depart¬ 
ments to take over the management of pri¬ 
vate schools which do not satisfy require¬ 
ments and which have persistently failed to 
come up to prescribed standards. 

10,08-17 (253-256) 


(9) Good Quality Private Schools. Good 
private schools which abolish tuition foes 
under the common school system should be 
helped to maintain existing standards and 
grant-in-aid should be adjt^ted on the basis 
of the quality schools as recommended in 
the Report and not on the basis of the ^el 
of the ordinary schools. 10.18 (25o) 
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(10) The Neighbourhood School, 
present sodal segregation in schools should 
be eliminated by the adoption of the neigh¬ 
bourhood school concept at the lower pri¬ 
mary stage under which all children in the 
neighbourhood will be required to attend 
the school in the locality. This plan should 
be implemented in a period of 20 years as 
follows: 

(a) During the first ten years, all pri¬ 
mary schools should be improved to 
the minimum level and about 10 
per cent of schools should be raised 
to a higher standard. 

(b) Simultaneously the neighbourhood 
school system should be introduced 
at the lower primary stage as a pilot 
project in areas where public opinion 
is in favour of it 

10.19-20 (256-257) 

(11) To encourage children to study in 

the common school system, .icholarships at 
the school stage given by government and 
local authorities should be tenable only in 
a school functioning within the common 
school system of public education. Simi¬ 
larly, ninety per cent of the scholarships 
awarded from public funds at the university 
stage should be open only to those students 
who have received their secondary educa¬ 
tion in schools functioning within the com¬ 
mon school system. 10.21 (257) 

113. A Natton-Wide Programme of School 
Improvement In view of the great need to 
improve standards of education at the school 
stage, a nation-wide programme of school 
improvement should be developed in which 
conditions will be created for each school to 
strive continually to achieve the best results 
of which it is capable. From this point of 
view, the following steps should be taken: 

(1) Each institution should be treated 
as a unit by itself and helped to grow at its 
own individual pace. For this purpose, it 
should prepare its own developmental pro¬ 
gramme of optimum utilization and growth. 

(2) The emphasis on these plans should 
be on motivating human agencies to make 
their best effort for the improvement of 
education rather than on increasing physi¬ 
cal resources. Physical facilities should be 
improved through the cooperation of the 
local community. 

(8) The success of the programme will 
depend upon the degree to which the effort 
is sustained over a period of time. 


(4) Evaluative criteria for schools should 
be worked out by each State and may be 
used by schools for self-evaluation and by 
inspecting officers for their annual and 
triennial inspections. On the basis of these 
criteria, the schools should be classified on 
a three-point scale, norms being defined at 
optimum and minimum levels. 

(5) During the next ten years, at least 10 

per cent of the schools at the primary stage 
and one secondary school in each block 
should be raised to the optimum level. At 
the lower primary stage, access to these 
schools will be for the children in the 
neighbourhood. At the higher primary and 
secondary stages, admission will be on the 
basis of merit. 10.24-32 (257-260) 

114. Supervision: Reorganization of the 
State Department. (1) The State Education 
Department will be the principal agency 
to deal with educational matters and will 
therefore be responsible for: 

— the development and implementa¬ 
tion of a programme of school im¬ 
provement; 

— the prescription and enforcement of 
standards; 

— the training and supply of teachers; 

— inspection and supervision; 

— the establishment and maintenance 
of a State Evaluation Organization; 

— the maintenance of quality institu¬ 

tions and provision of extension 
services; 

— the establishment and maintenance 

of a State Institute of Education; 
and 

— the coordination and eventual as¬ 

sumption of responsibility for 
vocational and technical education 
at the school stage. 

10.33 (260-261) 

(2) In view of the importance of streng¬ 
thening the departmental organization at 
the district level— 

(a) the District Education Officer should 
be given adequate status by includ¬ 
ing the post in the proposed Indian 
Educational Service; 

(b) adequate authority should be 
delegated to the district level; 

(c) scales of pay and qualifications of 
inspectoral staff at the district level 
should be upgraded; 
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<d) the strength of the district itaff 
^ould be inoreased with the addi¬ 
tion of ‘specialists’ and a statisti¬ 
cal cell; and 

(e) A fair proportion of the district staff 
should consist of women officers in 
order to encourage girls’ education. 

10.34-37 (261-262) 

(3) Headmasters should be selected care¬ 
fully and specially trained. They should 
be vested with necessary authority and 
freedom. 

10.38 (262-263) 

115. Role of the School Complex in the 
New Supervismn. (1) The District Educa¬ 
tion Officer will be in touch with each school 
complex and as far as possible, deal with 
it as a unit. The complex itself will per¬ 
form certain delegated tasks and deal with 
the individual schools within it. Adequate 
powers and responsibilities should be dele¬ 
gated to the complex so that better methods 
of teaching and evaluation are made pos¬ 
sible, facilities are shared, in-service train¬ 
ing programmes are facilitated and new 
programmes are tried out 

(2) The scheme should be first introduc¬ 
ed in a few selected districts in each State 
as a pilot project before being implemented 
on a large scale. 

(3) The school complex should not only 
encourage experimentation en bloc but also 
foster individual experimentation within 
the unit. 

10.39-43 (263-264) 

116. The New Superviaoo. Supervision 
being in a sense the backbone of education¬ 
al improvement, it is imperative that the 
system of supervifiion should be revitalized. 

(1) Administration should be separated 
from supervision, the District School Board 
dealing with the former and the District 
Education Officer with hhe latter. But the 
two should function in dose collaboration. 

(2) Recognition should not be a matter 
of course but should be continuously earned 
by every school, irrespective of its manage¬ 
ment. 

(3) Eve^ school should have two types 
of inspections: an annual one by the officers 
of the District School Board for primary 
schools and by officers of the State Educa¬ 
tion Departments for the secondary sdiools; 
and a triennial or quinquenidal inspecfion 
organized by the District IklucaUon Officer 


for the primary sdiools and by the Stete 
Boards of School E^cation for the seecm- 
dary school. 

(4) The provision of guidance and exienr 
sion services to schools is one of the major 
responsibilities of the new supervision. 

(5) In-service training should be provided 
for all supervisory and administrative offi¬ 
cers by State Institutes of Education and 
the National Staff College for Educational 
Administrators. 

10.44-49 (264-265) 

117. State Institutes of Education. An 
academic wing will have to be developed in 
the State Institutes of Education to look 
after the in-service training of departmental 
officers, improvement of teacher education, 
curricula and textbooks, guidance and eva¬ 
luation, and research and evaluation of pro¬ 
grammes. 

10.50-53 (265-266) 

118. State and Nathmal Boards ni Educa¬ 
tion. In order to secure continuous improve¬ 
ment in standards, an adequate machinery 
should be set up at the State and national 
levels. 

(1) Standards should be defined at the 
end of the higher primary and lower secon¬ 
dary stages and later on, at the end of the 
higher secondary stage also when it covers 
a period of two years. 

(2) All these standards should be pres¬ 
cribed by the State Government in the 
light of local conditions: the State Evalua¬ 
tion Organization and the State Boards of 
School Education will as^st in defining, 
measuring and periodically revising tiiese 
standards. 

(3) The National Board of School Edu¬ 
cation will coordinate standards at the 
national level and help States to raise them 
continuously. 

(4) The national standard will only indi¬ 
cate the minimum below which no State 
should fall. These minima should l>e kept 
rising from time to time. 

10.54-58 (267-268) 

119. State Evaluation Organization. To 
assist the State Edbication Department in 
this programme of prescribing, maintaining 
and revising standards, a State Evaluation 
Organization should be set up in eadi State, 
as an independ^t fostitution, pr^mbly 
autonoiiu>u», and its services ^oiild 
available to ati concerned. 
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(2) Hie State Evaluation Organization 
wiU assist the District Education Officers in 
improving evaluation practices in schools, 
will advise the State Education Depart¬ 
ments on curricuia geared to expected 
standards, preparation of textbooks and 
other materials and measure accomplished 
standards from time to time. 

(3) An Advisory Committee presided 
over by the Chairman of State Board of 
School Education will assist the State Eva¬ 
luation Organization. 

10.59-63 (268-269) 

120. State Boards of S^ool Education. In 

each State, a State Board of School Educa¬ 
tion should be established and it should 
take over the functioning and the responsi¬ 
bilities of the existing Boards of Secondary 
Education and allied agencies. The Board 
should be established by law and should 
have larg^ powers and freedom to enable 
it to function and discharge its responsibi¬ 
lities satisfactorily. This would be greatly 
facilitated if its finances are pooled to¬ 
gether in a separate fund managed and 
maintained by the Board. The Board should 
function as an integral part of the Depart¬ 
ment. 

(1) The Board will be in charge of the 
entire school stage in respect of curricula. 
Recognition of primary schools will be 
given by the District Education Officer and 
of secondary schools by both the Depart¬ 
ment and the State Board of School Edu¬ 
cation. 

(2) In addition to conducting the exter¬ 
nal examination at the end of the lower 
secondary stage, the Board will also con¬ 
duct examinations in general education at 
the end of the higher secondary stage. 

(3) In the long run, it would be desir¬ 
able to bring all school education—general 
and vocational—within the scope of a single 
organization like the State Board of School 
Education, But this step may not be imme¬ 
diately practicable. Therefore, separate 
organizations may be set up, for the time 
being, for different vocational courses at 
the State level. There should, however, be 
a dose coordination between these bodies 
and the State Board of School Education, 
and there should be overlapping member¬ 
ship to some extent. 

(4) A special committee of the Board 
diould be estabUshed to look af ter the 
h^er seciHidary stage. Haff of its meml^ 
should reparesent the schools aftd the other 
hylf- fjbe universities. 


(5) The time taken for the declaration of 
examination results should be minimised 
by (1) mechanising tEe proceclures, and (2) 
setting up sub-Boards to cover one or more 
districts in order to handle smaller num¬ 
bers of candidates. 

10.64-69 (269-270) 

121. Role of the Centre. (1) A National 
Board of School Education should be estab- 
lidied in the Ministry of Education to ad¬ 
vise the Government of India on aU matters 
relating to school education. It will define 
expected standards at different stages of 
education, revise these standards from time 
to time, evaluate standards attained in 
different parts of the country, and advise 
and assist State Education Departments in 
curricular reform and in improving stan¬ 
dards. It will maintain close collaboration 
with the UGC and the universities. 

(2) A large programme should be deve¬ 
loped in the centrally sponsored sector for 
the devlopment of school education, parti¬ 
cularly in respect of the establishment of 
vocational institutions, developing quality 
institutions and provision of scholarships. 

(3) The Central Board of Secondary 
Education should conduct some high stan¬ 
dard examinations in individual school sub¬ 
jects at two levels—Classes X and XII— 
in consultation with the National Board of 
School Education. Curricula for these ex¬ 
aminations should be prescribed in relation 
to the national standards. A beginning 
may be made with mathematics and science 
subjects. It should be open to the student 
of any recognized secondary school in the 
country to appear at theser^examinations 
and he should be awarded a certificate 
about his performance therein, separately 
for each subject. Such examinations would 
help in raising standards. 

10.70-76 (270-272) 

122. Clnrecognized Schools. It may be de¬ 
sirable to introduce legislation for the com¬ 
pulsory registration of all educational in¬ 
stitutions and it should be made an offence 
to conduct an unregistered institution. 
Power should also be vested in the State 
Government to remove any educational in¬ 
stitution from the register if stipulated 
conditions are not fulfUled. 

10.80 (273) 

Chapter XI: Hioher Education Objectives 
AND Improvement 

123. Objiectlves UniversIBes. In broad 
terms, the functions of the universiti^ in 
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the modern world may be said to be the 
following. 

— to seek and cultivaite new know¬ 

ledge, to engage vigorously and 
fearlessly in the pursuit truth, 
and to interpret old knowledge and 
beliefs in the light of new needs 
and discoveries; 

— to provide the right kind of leader¬ 

ship in all walks of life, to ictentify 
gifted ^uth and help them deve¬ 
lop their potential to the full by 
cultivating ph 3 irsical fitness^ deve¬ 
loping the powers of the mind and 
cultivating right interests, attitudes 
and moral and intellectu^ values; 

— to provide society with competent 

men and women trained in agri¬ 
culture, arts, medicine, science and 
technology and various other jho- 
fessions, who will also be cultivat¬ 
ed individuals, imbued with a sense 
of sociar purpose; 

— to strive to promote equality and 

social justice and to reduce social 
and cultural differences through dif¬ 
fusion of education; and 

— to foster in the teachers and stu¬ 

dents, and through them in society 
generally, the attitudes and values 
needed for developing the ‘good 
life’ in individuals and society. 

11.02 (274-275) 

124. In addition to these broad functions 
which they share in common wnth all uni¬ 
versities, Indian universities wnll have to 
shoulder some special responsibilities in the 
present state of our social and educational 
development. For instance, 

— they must learn to serve as the con¬ 

science of the nation; and from this 
f^int of view, they should encour¬ 
age individuality, variety and dis¬ 
sent, within a climate of tolerance; 

— they should develop pro^ammes of 

adult education in a big way and 
to that end, evblve a widespread 
network of part-time and corres¬ 
pondence courses; 

— they shoidd assist the schools in 

their attempts at qualitative self- 
improvement; 

— they should shake off the heavy lead 

of th^ early tradition which gives 
a pronunent place to examinations 
and strive to improve standards all- 
rofxnd W a symbiotic development 
of teaching and resem’di; and 


— they should create at least a few 
centres which would be compar¬ 
able to those of their type la any 
other part of the world and thus 
help to brum bade the ‘centre of 
gmvity’ of mdian academic life 
within the country itself. 

11.04-10 (276-277) 

125. If these objectives are to be realis¬ 
ed, we need a well-conceived and compre¬ 
hensive plan for the devlopment of hi^er 
education, spread over the next twenty 
years, which will include, among other 
things, the following three programmes of 
high priority: 

— A radical improvement in the 
quality and standards of higher 
education and research; 

— Expansion of higher education to 
meet the manpower needs of na¬ 
tional development and, to some 
extent, the rising social ambitions 
and expectations of the people; and 

— Improvement of university organi¬ 
zation and administration. 

11.11 (277-278) 

126. Major Univerdties. The most impor¬ 
tant reform in higher education is the de¬ 
velopment of some ‘major universities’ 
where first-class postgraduate work and re¬ 
search would be possible and whose stan¬ 
dards would be comparable to the best in¬ 
stitutions of their type in any part of the 
world. The UGC should select, as soon as 
possible, from amongst the existing uni¬ 
versities, about six universities (induding 
one of the ITTs and one Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity) for development as major univer¬ 
sities. The programme should begin in 
1966-67. 

127. A major university should have a 
‘critical mass’ of students and teachers of 
outstanding capacity and promise. From 
this point of view, 

(1) each major university should be as* 
signed a number of scholarships for the 
undergraduate stage which will i^ovide it 
with enough talented students to its p^t- 
graduate classes. Of theto scholarships, 
about half should be from outside the area 
of the university. 

(2) each department or faculty of a 
major university diould have a spedally 
appointed personnel adviscary cc»nniitto» 
which should work in dose collaboration 
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with the appointing authorities of the uni¬ 
versity. Tne searcn for staff, instead of be¬ 
ing limited to the State or the region, 
should be made nation-wide and, in a sense, 
world-wide. Where necessary, the selected 
candidates should be offered advance incre¬ 
ments. What is even more important, they 
should be assured of research opportunities, 
opportunities for study leave and the pos¬ 
sibility to achieve professional excellence. 
There should be room for flexibility in the 
appointments and promotions. Tne U(jrC 
snould place at the disposal of each univer¬ 
sity a contingency fund which may be used 
to provide more attractive salaries to per¬ 
sons of exceptional promise and perform¬ 
ance. 

128. It is necessary to establish ‘clusters 
of advanced centres in the major univer¬ 
sities. They will add strength to, and enrich 
one another and be specially helpful in 
promoting inter-disciplinary research. 
About fifty such centres should be estab¬ 
lished, including some in modern Indian 
languages over the next five to ten years. 
At least one of them should concentrate 
on developing an inter-disciplinary ap¬ 
proach to education. Other important areas 
to be covered are agriculture, engineering 
and medicine. 

129. (1) The administration of a centre, 
subject to the overall supervision of the 
university’s Executive Council, should oe 
the responsibility of its director assisted by 
a small but representative committee of his 
colleagues. 

(2) The original selection of a university 
department as a centre should be made on 
the basis of the quality and extent of work 
already done by it, its reputation for good 
teaching, its contribution to research and 
its potentiality for further development. 
The process of selection should be so devis¬ 
ed tnat it will win the confidence of Ifie 
universities and the academic community 
generally. 

(3) The privilege of being a centre of ad¬ 
vanced study should be continually earned 
and deserved. Each centre of advanced 
study should have, say, once in three to 
live years, a visiting committee, consisting 
of outstanding Indian and, where possible 
and nece. sai-y, foreign experts who will 
conduct a review and appraisal of the ac¬ 
complishments of the centre. 

(4) The centres within a university 
should function in close collaboration with 
other centres and departments which are 
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not centres of advanced study and measures 
should be adopted to involve the entire 
staff of the university in functioning as an 
intellectually effective community. 

(5) The major universities should con¬ 
stantly strive to enlarge the area of their 
excellence. For this purpose, they might 
be given a grant in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of centres they already possess, to be 
used for the purpose of raising other depart¬ 
ments within the university to their level. 

(6) Centres for advanced study should 
seek to bring the relevant teachers of their 
afliliated colleges into closer contact with 
their work. 

130. The recurring and capital costs of the 
major universities should be met by the 
CGC. 

11.17—35 (279-284) 

131. Improvement of Other Universities. 

The major universities should be utilized 
to provide teachers of quality to the other 
universities and to the affiliated colleges. 
From this point of view, 

(1) every effort should be made to in¬ 
duce talented students from the major uni¬ 
versities to join the teaching profession and 
to place a majority of them in universities 
and colleges, other than their own, so that 
they can iielp to raise standards. 

(2) the UGC should sponsor a scheme 
for instituting a number of fellowships at 
three levels—lecturers, readers and profes¬ 
sors. Outstanding persons, who may ether', 
wise be lost to the profession, should be 
granted these fellowships and seconded to 
w^ork in suitable departments of univer¬ 
sities, care being taken to see that they are 
appointed against permanent posts as early 
as possible. 

(3) The universities and affiliated col¬ 
leges should be encouraged, so far as pos¬ 
sible, to pre-select their new teachers and 
attach them to the major universities for 
a specified period. 

(4) Strong inter-university links should 
be formed among members of centres of 
advanced study, members of aspirant cen¬ 
tres, leading university departments and 
outstanding affiliated colleges, in particular 
fields of research. 

(5) Invitations may be given to promis¬ 
ing scholars and scientists from other uni¬ 
versities or affiliated colleges to do research 
and to conduct seminars (say for a term or 
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a seaion) at one of the centres of advanc¬ 
ed study. 

(6) The other universities should be help¬ 
ed, through concentration of resources, to 
develop excellence in selected departments 
and ultimately to raise them to the level 
of Centres of Advanced Studies. 

11.36-39 (284-285) 

132. Development of AflBliated Colleges. 

There are several colleges of long-standing 
which have done and are doing as good 
work as any good university and it should 
be an objective of educational policy to en¬ 
courage them. The following steps may be 
taken to assist in this process: 

(1) Affiliated colleges should be classified 
in terms of the level of their performance 
and assistance should be related to such 
classification. 

(2) Where there is an outstanding college 
(or a small cluster of very good colleges) 
within a large university which has shown 
the capacity to improve itself markedly, 
consideration should be given to granting it 
an ‘autonomou.s’ status. This w^ould in¬ 
volve the powe. to frame its own rules of 
admissions, to prescribe its courses of 
study, to conduct examinations and so on. 
The parent university’s role will be one of 
general supervision and the actual confer¬ 
ment of the degree. The provision for the 
recognition of such autonomous colleges 
should be made in the constitution of the 
"universities. It should be possible, by the 

end of the fourth five year plan, to bring at 
least fifty of the best colleges under this 
category. 11.40-41 (285-286) 

133. Improvement of Teaching and Eva¬ 
luation. (1) The number of formal class¬ 
room and laboratory hours should be some¬ 
what reduced. The time thus saved should 
be devoted, under the guidance of instruc¬ 
tors, to independent study, assigned read¬ 
ing, writing of essays, solving of probelms 
and small research projects in which the 
student seeks out and learns to use inde¬ 
pendently the books and documents he 
needs. 

(2) Every effort should be made to build 
up good libraries in universities and col¬ 
leges. 

(3) It is most important to emphasize 
original thinking in the study of all sub¬ 
jects and to discourage memorizing. 


(4) There should be a possibility of 
undergraduates coming into occasional con¬ 
tact with senior and outstanding teachers, 
particularly when a new subject has to be 
introduced for the first time. 

(5) The content and quality of lectures 
in general needs to be considerably im¬ 
proved. One way of characterizing the 
level of class work is that every one hour 
of instruction should receive about 3-4 
hours of study-time to digest the lectures. 

(6) It may be laid down as a rule that no 
teacher should be away from his institu¬ 
tion during ‘term time’ for more than seven 
days in a year. 

(7) All new appointments should be made 
during vacation time so that teachers join 
their new posts at the beginning of the aca¬ 
demic year. Further, imless there be com¬ 
pelling reasons, no teacher should be per¬ 
mitted to leave an institution to take up 
another appointment during term time. 

(8) There is great need for experimenta¬ 
tion. especially in two important areas. One 
such area concerns the manner of handling 
larger numbers of students without a pro¬ 
portionate increase in educational expendi¬ 
ture or the number of faculty members. 
Another desirable experiment would be to 
have a certain amount of teaching done by 
research students and by selected post¬ 
graduate students after their first year. 

(9) The problem of teaching methods in 
higher education has been relatively neg¬ 
lected. It should be examined by the UGC 
through a special committee app'unted for 
the purpose. The schools of education 
.should make a special study of the teach¬ 
ing methods, not only at the school stage, 
but also in the universities and affiliated 
colleges. 

(10) In all teaching universities, external 
examinations should be replaced by a sys¬ 
tem of internal and continuous evaluation 
by the teachers themselves. 

(11) In universities with affiliated col¬ 
leges, a system of internal assessment 
should supplement the external examina¬ 
tion. 

(12) The University Grants Commission 
should set up a Central Examination Re¬ 
form Unit to work in collaboration with the 
universities. Special units for examination 
reform should also be set up in some uni¬ 
versities who can be persuaded to organize 
examination reform in a big way. 
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(13) University teachers should be re¬ 
oriented to adopt the new and improved 
techniques of evaluation through a large 
programme of seminars, discussions or 
workshops. 

(14) Early measures should be taken to 
abolish payment of remuneration to 
examiners. As a first step, the total number 
of scripts to be examined by any teacher 
during a year should not exceed 500. 

11.42-57 (286-291) 

134. Medium of Education. (1) The 
regional languages should be adopted as 
media of education at the university stage 
in a phased programme spread over ten 
years. 

(2) At the earlier stage of the under¬ 
graduate course, the bulk of ^he instruction 
may be given through the regional language 
while at the postgraduate stage, it may be 
in English, 

(3) In due course, all teachers in higher 
education should, as far as possible, be 
bilingual and postgraduate students should 
be able to follow lectures and use leading 
materials in the regional language as well 
as in English. 

(4) The maintenance of colleges teaching 
through the medium of Hindi in the non- 
Hindi areas or of Urdu in any part of the 
country wheie there is a resasonable num¬ 
ber of Urdu-speaking students, should be 
permitted and encouraged. 

(5) Centres of advanced study should be 
established for the development of all 
modern Indian languages including Urdu. 

(6) The classical and modern Indian 
languages should be provided as elective 
subjects, no language being made a compul¬ 
sory subject of study at the .miversity stage. 

(7) Adequate facilities should he provided 
in universities and colleges for ihe study of 
English. Special units for teaching English 
should be established in universities to give 
a good working knowledge of it to new 
entrants by the adoption of modern teaching 
techniques. It would also be an advantage 
to teach some English as part of the elective 
subject course in the first year of the degree 
course. 

(8) The teaching of important library 

languages other than English should be 
stressed, in particular the study of Russian, 
on a larger scale. 11.58-61 (291-293) 


135. Student Services. Student services 
are not merely a welfare activity but consti¬ 
tute an integral part of education. These 
should include orientation for new students, 
health services, residential facilities, 
guidance and counselling including voca¬ 
tional placement, student activities and 
financial aid. 

(1) All institutions of higher education 
should organize orientation programmes for 
new students in the beginning of the acade¬ 
mic year to facilitate adjustment. Each 
student should be assigned to an academic 
adviser who would assist him in planning 
and organizing his programme and studies 
Every member of the teaching faculty 
should be expected to serve as an academic 
adviser to a group of students, 

(2) Steps should be taken to organize, on 
a high priority basis, adequate health ser¬ 
vices in universities and colleges. Adequate 
provision should also be made for health 
education of students. The TJGC may 
explore the possibility of organizing health 
.services for university teachers und students 
on the lines of the Contributory Health 
Services of the Government of India. 

(3) Hostel accommodation should be pro¬ 
vided, as soon as possible, for about 25 per 
cent and 50 per cent of the enrolment at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate stages 
respectively. 

(4) Day-study Centres, with subsidized or 
low-cost cafetarias, should be provided for 
about 25 per cent of the non-resident 
students. 

(5) There should be at least one counsellor 
for every thousand students. A project 
for the training counsellors should also be 
organized in some university. A combined 
information and employment centre should 
function directly under the supervision of 
the dean of students in each university. 

(6) It is necessary to develop a rich and 
varied programme of co-curricular activities 
for -students not only during term-time but 
ahj during vacations. 

(7) There should be a full-time dean of 

student welfare for the administration of 
welfare services. 11.62-72 (293-295) 

136. Student Unions. (1) Each university 
should decide how its student union will 
function, as experimentation in this matter 
is welcome. 

(2) Membership of the student union 
should be automatic, but every student 
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should be expected to choose at least one 
activity organized in the union. 

(3) The office-bearers should be elected 
indirectly by the different otudent societies 
in the university, those who spend two or 
more years in the same class being dis¬ 
qualified for the purpose. 

(4) Joint Committees of teachers and stu¬ 
dents should be established and fuily 
utilized to ascertain and redress the genuine 
difficulties of students. 

(5) The UGC should take initiative in 
convening and financially supporting an 
annual conference of representatives of the 
student unions in universities and colleges. 

11.73-76 (295-296) 

137. Student Discipline. (1) Education 
should enable young men and women to 
learn and practise civilized forms of be¬ 
haviour and to commit themselves to special 
values of significance. 

(2) The responsibility for indiscipline 
taldng place is multi-lateral and no effective 
solution is possible unless each agency— 
students, parents, teachers, State Govern¬ 
ments and political parties—does its owm 
duty. 

(3) Earnest efforts should be made to 
remove the educational deficiencies that 
contribute to student unrest and set up an 
adequate consultative and administrative 
machinery to prevent the occurrence of acts 
of indiscipline. 

(4) The incentives to positive di.scipline 
have to come from opportunities that the 
institution presents to the intellectual and 
social demands it makes on the students. A 
better standard of student services is also 
necessary, 

(5) The whole university life should be 

treated as one and polarization between 
teachers, students and administration should 
be avoided. 11.77-80 (296-297) 

Chapter XII; Higher Education; Enrol¬ 
ment AND Programmes 

138. Expansion of Facilities. The ex¬ 
pansion of facilities in higher education 
should be planned broadly in relation to 
manpower needs and employment oppor¬ 
tunities. On the basis of the present trends, 
it appears that the enrolments in under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate courses will 
have to be increased from about 1 million in 
1965-66 to 4 million in 1985-86, Facilities in 


professional courses such as agriculture, 
engineering or medicine and those at the 
postgraduate stage will have to be specially 
expanded, 12.02-09 (299-305) 

139. Selective Admission. Since the de¬ 
mand for higher education will be much 
larger than the provision that can be made 
for it or is needed on the basis of manpower 
needs, a system of selective admissions will 
have to be adopted. Three measures would 
have to be adopted from this point of view; 

— the determination of the number of 

places available in an institution in 
relation to teachers and facilities 
available to ensure that standards 
are maintained at an adequate 
level; 

— prescription of eligibility by the uni¬ 

versities; and 

— selection by the institution concerned 

of the best students from amongst 
those who are eligible and seek 
admission. 

(1) While the use of examination marks 
as a major basis for admissions may continue 
until better selection methods are devised, 
their arbitrariness or lack of reliability 
should be compensated, to the extent possi¬ 
ble. by making due allowance for the 
socio-economic handicaps of students so as 
to relate selection more directly to innate 
talent. The final selection should also take 
into consideration such factors as the school 
record and the proficiency of the student in 
fields not tested in the examination. This is 
especially important in border-line cases. In 
exceptional cases, the universities should 
have the right and courage to suspend the 
rules and give admissions to students 
whose talent has been identified but who 
may not have been able to fulfil the entrance 
requirements. The procedure proposed for 
s Meeting students on the basis of ‘school 
clust'^rs’ for the award .rf scholarships may 
also be adopted for making admissions to 
quality institutions. 

(2) Each university should constitute a 
Board of University Admissions to advise 
the university about all matters relating to 
admissions. 

(3) The University Grants Commission 

should set up a Central Testing Organiza¬ 
tion for the development of appropriate 
selection procedures for different courses of 
higher education. 12.10-20 (305-308) 

140. Part-iime Education. Opportunities 
for part-time education (correspondence 
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courses, evening colleges) should be 
extended widely and should include courses 
in science and technology. By 1986, about 
a third of the total enrolment in higher 
education could be provided through a 
system ot correspondence courses and even¬ 
ing colleges. 12.21-22 (308-309) 

141. College Size. The general policy 
should be to encourage the establishment of 
bigger institutions which te.^d to be more 
efficient and economic. A college should 
normally have a minimum errolment of 500 
and it would be preferable to raise it to 1,000 
or more in as many colle;.es a-s possible. 
From this point of view, 

(1) the UGC should undertake a study of 
the planning of the location of colleges with 
special reference to small colleges. 

(2) in granting affiliation to colleges, the 
universities should emphasize the expansion 
of existing colleges, rather than establishing 
new ones. 

(3) In granting affiliation to a new 
college, care .should be taken to see that its 
location is so planned that it does not inter¬ 
fere with a proper growth of an existing 
institution of its own. 12.23-26 (309-310) 

142. Postgraduate Education and 
Research. Postgi'aduate education and 
research work should ordinarily be 
organized in the universities or in university 
‘centres’ where a good programme can he 
developed co-operatively by a group cf lo?al 
r»olleges. The increase in enrolments at the 
postgraduate stage should always be contin¬ 
gent on adequate increase in materia] and 
staff resources, A rigorous test of admission 
should be introduced and adequate scholar¬ 
ships should be available (to cover 50 per 
cent of the students) and these should be 
supplemented by loan scholarships. The 
Government of India should be made almost 
exclusively responsible for postgraduate 
education and research. 12.27-31 (310-313) 

143. Education of Women. (1) At present, 
the proportion of women students to men 
students in higher education is 1:4. This 
should be increased to about 1:3 to meet the 
requirements for educated women in 
different fields. For this purpose, a pro¬ 
gramme of scholarships and provision of 
suitable but economical hostel accommoda¬ 
tion should be developed. 

(2) At the undergraduate stage, separate 
colleges for women may be established if 


there is a local demand. At the post¬ 
graduate level, however, there is no justi¬ 
fication for separate institutions. 

(3) Women students should have free 
access to courses in arts, humanities, sciences 
and technology. Courses in home science, 
nursing, education and social work need to 
be developed as these have attraction for a 
large proportion of girls. Facilities for 
advanced training in business administration 
and management should also be provided. 

(4) Research units -should be set up in one 
or two universities to deal specifically with 
women’s education. 12.32-34 (313-314) 

144. New Universities. The establishment 
of new universities is inescapable. The 
metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras should have, by the end 
of the fourth plan, two universities each 
which would supplement to some extent the 
work of each other. The demand from the 
States of Kerala and Orissa for additional 
universities is justifiable. The proposals for 
the establishment of a university for the hill 
areas of the North-Eastern Region should be 
supported as a major measure for spear¬ 
heading economic and social development in 
the area. 

145, In establishing new universities, the 
following principles should be kept in view: 

(1) The establishment of a new university 
can be justified only if it leads to a sub¬ 
stantial improvement in standards and in 
the output and level of research. 

(2) No new university should be started 
unless the agreement of the UGC is obfained 
and adequate provision of funds is made. 

(3) Co-operative effort by postgraduate 
centres to provide facilities for postgraduate 
education should be developed as a first step 
towards the establishment of a university. 
A new university should hot ordinarily be 
established in a place where a university 
centre has not been in operation for some 
time. 

(4) Good university organization would 
be one in which a university has a strong 
core of teaching departments combined with 
about 30 affiliated colleges in close proxi¬ 
mity. 

(5) The UGC may explore the possibility 
of bringing together all universities in a 
State in a ‘consortium’ to operate all the 
affiliated colleges in the State. 
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(6) A time of two to three years should 
be allowed to elapse between the appoint¬ 
ment of the first vice-chancellor and the 
direct commencement of the university*s 
work, the vice-chancellor being assisted by 
a Planning Board during the period. 

(7) Larger resources should be placed at 

the disposal of the UGC so as to increase 
the amount of Central assistance to all State 
universities on the basis of their perform¬ 
ance and merit. 12.35-43 (314-317) 

146. Calcutta University. The State 
Government in consultation wifh the UGC 
and the Government of India may have the 
affairs of the University of Calcutta 
examinted with a view to finding a way out 
of the difficulties created by a rapidly 
increasing undergraduate oopulation. 

12.36 (315) 

147. Inter-University Collaboration. Uni¬ 
versities should join together, at the 
regional and national levels, in cooperative 
programmes and supplement mutually their 
available facilities,‘especially in research. 
It should be the special responsibility of the 
UGC to promote collaborative and coopera¬ 
tive programmes which cut across state, 
regional or'linguistic frontiers. 12.39 (3161 

148. Reorganization of Courses. (1) The 
combination of subjecte permissible for the 
first degree should also be more elastic than 
at present, both in the arts and in the 
.sciences. It should not be linked too rigidly 
to the subjects studied at school. 

(2) There should be general, special and 
honour.*? courses at the undergraduate stage. 
Universities which have better facilities 
should onlv provide for special courses or 
for general (honours) courses. Affiliated 
colleges should have an option to provide 
either the general courses—both at the pass 
and honours level—or the special coursp<=, 
minimum enrolment being pre-scribed for 
the general (honours) and special courses 
to economize on costs. 

(3) It is an urgent need to introdu-’e 
fliexibilitv and innovation in the organiza¬ 
tion of the courses for the Master’s degree. 
The curricula should be framed as to pro¬ 
vide a general broad-based course or 
intensive training in one or two special 
fields. 

(4) A student should be expected to wor^' 
from two to three years for a Ph.D degree 
which should be regarded as the beginning 
and not the climax of the research career 
of the student. During the first year of the 


Ph.D. course, students should attend lectures 
and tutorials of an advance nature -to over 
come inadequacy of preparation at the 
Master’s De^ee stage. 

(5) Students for the Ph.D. courses should 
be carefully selected, a time-limit being set 
within which a student is expected^ to sub¬ 
mit his thesis. There should also be a limit 
on the number of students to be guided by 
a teacher at any given time. 

(B) The procedure for evaluation of the 
Ph.D. degree should be improved, a defence 
of the thesis being considered an essential 
requirement for the degree. 

(7) A study of a second wmrld language 
should be obligatory for all Ph.D. students 
and compLil.sorv for the Master’s degree in 
certain subjects. 

(81 It would be desirable to institute the 
degree of Doctor of Science as the highest 
award given on fhe basis of recognized 
research work. 

(9) Special efforts should be made to pro¬ 
mote inter-disciplinary studies in universi¬ 
ties which have * adequately staffed 
departments in related subjects. To further 
this objective, n broad-based staffing 
pattern is also needed. 12.44-51 (317-320) 

149. The Social Sciences. The social 
sciences should be given a significant 
position in Indian universities and research 
institutions. From this point of view: 

— there should be adequate provision 

of scholarships in the social science 
courses; 

— the choic'e of subjects at the first 

degree stage should be elastic and 
it should be possible for students to 
combine study of a social science 
with any other group of subjects; 

~ the financial assistance available tn 
universities for the development of 
social sciences should be consider¬ 
ably increased; and 

— high level schools or Centres of 

Advanced Study for allied groups 
of social sciences should be develop¬ 
ed in a number of universities. 

12.52-56 (320-32U 

150. Area Studies. It should be our 
endeavour to develop a significant and 
effective programme of area studies in a few 
selected universities and institutions. Such 
a programme would require intensive 
courses in the languages of the areas con¬ 
cerned, and the introduction of optional 
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groups of papers in certain social science 
subjects having reference to the different 
areas selected for intensive study. Close 
inter-disciplinary collaboration would also 
be necessary. 12.57 (321) 

151. Study of Humanities. The need for 

strengthening the humanities cannot be 
overstressed. In science education, we shall 
have to depend inevitably on developments 
in advanced countries with which we will 
not be able to catch up in the foreseeable 
future. To redress the balance, our scholars 
should strive to make significant contri¬ 
butions to the sum total of human know¬ 
ledge and experience in the fields of the 
social and pedagogical sciences and 
humanistic studies, where our old traditions 
and the present challenges posed by social 
development present unique opportunities 
for creative work. 12.58-59 (322) 

152. Educational Research. Urgent step.s 
have to be taken to develop educational 
research and relate it effectively to the 
formulation of educational policies and 
improvement of education. From this point 
of view, the followini^ programmes need to 
be developed. 

(1) A documentation centre and a 
national clearing house in educational 
research should be developed at the NCERT. 

(2) Educational research has to be 
developed in teams and in inter-disciplinary 
fields. While all training colleges should do 
some research, the restriction of educa¬ 
tional research to training colleges has 
hampered its growth. It will be the special 
responsibility of Schools of Education to 
develop educational research in a big way 
in collaboration with other departments. 

(3) It is desirable to set up a Nationa.1 
Academy of Education consisting of eminent 
educationists, broadly on the lines of the 
National Institute of Science, to promote 
educational thought and research. This 
should essentially be a non-official, profes¬ 
sional body. But it should receive adequate 
ffiiancial support from the Government of 
India. 

(4) An Education Research Council 
should be set up in the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion for the promotion of research. 

(5) There is urgent need to provide good 
sp^ialized training for research work and 
services for data-processing, statistical 
analysis and consultation. 


(6) It would be the responsibility of the 
NCERT at the national level and the State 
Institutes of Education at the State level to 
bridge the serious gap between the educa¬ 
tional research and current school practices. 
A similar role will have to be played by the 
UGC in the field of higher education. 

(7) The total expenditure on educational 
research has to be increased considerably, 
the goal being to devote about one per cent 
of the State expenditure on education to it. 

12.60-65 (322-324)' 

Chapter XIII: The Governance of 
Universities 

153. Universities should evolve dynamic 
techniques of management and organiza¬ 
tion suited to their special functions and 
purposes. The UGC should encourage the 
formation of groups in universities to study 
the problem of educational administration 
and management of university affairs. 

13.02 (325-326) 

154. University Autonomy. The proper 

sphere of university autonomy lies in the 
selection of students, the appointment and 
promotion of teachers and the determination 
of courses of study, methods of teaching and 
the selection of areas and problems of 
research. 13.05(326) 

155. Autonomy within a University. (1) 
The representation of the non-academic ele¬ 
ment on university bodies should be mainly 
for the purpose of presenting the wider 
interests of society as a whole to the uni¬ 
versity but not to impose them. 

(2) The universities should give consider¬ 
able autonomy to their departments. The 
principle that good ideas often originate at 
the lower levels must be recognized and res¬ 
pected in the governance of a university. 
Wider administrative and financial powers 
should be delegated to a Committee of 
Management to be set up in each Depart¬ 
ment under the chairmanship of the head of 
the department. 

(3) The freedom and autonomy of 
colleges must be recognized and respected 
in the same spirit as the university wants it 
for itself. 

(4) There should be joint committees of 
teachers and students in each department 
and in every college, and a central com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of the head 
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of the institution for the discussion of 
common problems and difficulties. Student 
representatives should also be associated 
with the Academic Councils and the Courts 
of Universities. 13.09 (327-328) 

156. In India, the tradition of university 
autonomy is fairly strong and will have to 
be consolidated in time. This imposes 
special responsibilities on Government, 
UGC, lUB, the public and the universities 
themselves. In particular, the following 
need emphasis: 

(1) A suitable machinery for consultations 
between universities, the UGC, lUB and thf 
Government should be developed for reach¬ 
ing decisions regarding number of students 
to be trained, courses of study and problems 
of applied research. 

(2) The UGC, the lUB and the intelli¬ 
gentsia have an important role to play in 
creating a strong public opinion in favour of 
university autonomy. 

(3) The universities have to continually 

earn and deserve their autonomy by dis¬ 
charging their intellectual and public obli¬ 
gations effectively. 13.10-15 (328-330) 

157. University Finances. (1) The State 
Governments should place adequate 
financial resources at the disposal of univer¬ 
sities and simplify rules and procedures for 
operating them. 

(2) The UGC should be enabled to give 
both development and maintenance grants 
to State Universities. 

(3) There should be some reasonable 
sharing of developmental expenditure on 
universities between the UGC and State 
Governments. 

(4) UGC should take steps to resolve pro¬ 
blems faced by some universities on account 
of the non-payment of grants on committed 
expenditure by State Governments. 

(5) The system of grant-in-aid from the 
State Governments to the universities 
should be reorganized on the basis of a suit¬ 
able system of block grants. 

(6) The finance of universities should be 
placed on a sound footing on the basis of 
advice given by the UGC to the State 
Governments and the universities after 
periodical review. 


(7) Universities should be immune from. 
direct governmental intervention and also 
from direct public accountability. 

13.16-31 (330-334) 

158. Role and Appointment of the Vioe- 
chanceilors. (1) While the choice of the 
vice-chancellor should eventually be left to 
the university concerned, for the time being, 
the present ‘Delhi’ pattern, or some varia¬ 
tion of it may be adopted. The members of 
the Selection Committee for the vice- 
chancellor should be known for their emi¬ 
nence and integrity and there should be no 
objection to one of them being connected 
with the university but he should not be a 
paid employee of "the university. 

(2) The authority to appoint the vice- 
chancellor during the first years of a 
university’s life should vest in the Visitor/ 
Chancellor. 

(3) The vice-chancellor should, as a rule, 
be a distinguished educationist or eminent 
scholar with adequate administrative 
experience. 

(4) The term of office of the vice- 
chancellor should be five years and he 
should not be appointed for more than two 
terms in the same university. 

(5) All posts of vice-chancellors should 
be whole-time and carry a salary, 

(6) The retirement age for the vice- 
chancellor should be 65 years, an exception 
being niaae m me case of exceptionally 
qualiried persons of all-India eminence. 

(7) It would be an advantage if the suces- 
sor to a vice-chancellor could be designated, 
so far as possible, in advance by a year or 
so. 

(8) Adequate powers should be vested in 

the vice-chancellor for the efficient working 
of the university. 13.32-40 (334-336) 

159. Legislation for Universities. (1) The 
Court should be the policy making of 
the university with a membership of not 
more than 1(K), of which about half should 
be external. 

(2) The Executive Council with the vice- 
chancellor as chairman should consist of 
15—20 members, about half being internal 
and half erternal. 

(3) The Academic Council should be the 
sole authority for determining tne courses 
of study and standards. 
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<4) A standing committee of the Academic 
should c^I with urgent matters, if 
the A<SBdemic Council cannot meet fre> 
^ough for the purpose. 

(5) Each university should have an 
Aca^mic Planning Board for permanent 
planning and evaluation, detached from 
day^o-day administration. 

(6) The lUB should appoint a committee 
to go into the question of reform of ritual 
and procedure of convocation functions. 

(7) The Governors of the States should be 
the Victors of all universities in the State 
and should have power to direct inspection 
or inquiry into the affairs of a university. 

<8) The Ministry of Education and the 
UGC should take the initiative to revise 
existing university legislation in India and 
to amend it in the light of the recommenda¬ 
tions made. 

<9) The constitution of a university should 
be formulated in sufficiently general terms 
so as to leave room for, and promote, inno¬ 
vation and experimentation. 

<10) A suitable machinery for tripartite 
consultations between the UGC, the Minis¬ 
try of Education and the State Governments 
should be evolved before legislation relating 
to universities is enacted. 

13.41-48 (33B-338) 

k30. Universities and the Law Courts. 
The Government of India may request the 
Supreme Court to frame a suitable policy 
t*^ help the maintenance of university auto¬ 
nomy and the proper development of higher 
education. 13.49-51 (338-339) 

161. Affiliated Colleges. (1) Affiliation of 
colleges should be granted by the universi¬ 
ties after consultations with the State 
Government have been made. 

(2) A committee of vice-chancellors in 
the State should be set up to advise the Edu¬ 
cation Department regarding the grant-in- 
aid to affiliated colleges. 

<3) There should be a Council of 
Colleges in every affiliating uni- 
v«9?^ty *o advise the universitv on all 
matt^ relating to affiliation of colleges. 

(4) The existing machinery for the grant 
of rfSllation to colleges and for their periodi¬ 
cal in^)ection should be strengthened. 

41 F.du —83 


<5) Affiliation should be regarded as a 
privilege which is to be continually earned 
and deserved. 

(6) The U(]rC may examine the question 
of a small nucleus staff being sanctioned to 
each affiliating university for the proper 
organization of an inspection programme. 

(7) The most important reform which 
alone will make it possible to improve 
affiliated colleges is to relate enrolments to 
the facilities available. 13.52-60 (339-342) 

162. Government Colleges. (1) Different 
approaches to suit local conditions and 
traditions may be devised for the manage¬ 
ment of Government colleges, e-g., uie 
establishment of a separate Directorate of 
Collegiate Education, or an autonomous 
organization for all Government colleges in 
a State, or placing each college under an 
autonomous Board of Governors. 

13.57-58 (340-341) 

163. Private Colleges. (1) A discrimi¬ 
nating policy should be adopted so that 
greater freedom and assistance to the really 
good private institutions could be given. 

(2) The procedure for calculation and 
payment of grants-in-aid should be simpli¬ 
fied on the lines recomniended. 

13.59-60 (341-342) 

164. The Inter-University Board. (1) All 
statutory or deemed universities should 
become members of the lUB automatically. 

(2) The degree or diplomas granted by a 
statutory or deemed university in India 
should receive automatic recognition from 
all the other statutory or deemed universi¬ 
ties. 

(3) The lUB should be strengthened 
financially to enable it to develop advisory, 
research and service functions for and on 
behalf of the universities. 

13.62-66 (342-343) 

165. The University Grants Commission. 
(1) All higher education should be regarded 
as an integrated whole and the UGC should 
eventually represent the entire st>ectrum 
of higher education. For the time being, 
however, it would be more feasible to set 
up separate UGC-type organizations for 
agricultural, engineering and medi^’a! educa¬ 
tion and to create a machinery that would 
effectively coordinate them. 

(2) The UGC should consist of 12—15 
members; not more than oiie^third should be 
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officials of government and at least one-third 
from the universities. There ‘houid be no 
objection to a serving vice-chancellor being 
appointed as a member of the UGC. 

(3) The UGC should adopt a practice of 
working through standing committees set 
up to deal with important responsibilities 
entrusted to it. 

(4) The visiting committees appointed by 
the UGC should visit each tmiverrfty every 
three years and work in greater detail and 
depth. 

(5) Considerably larger funds should be 
available to the UGC to enable it to deal 
elltectively with the magnitude and import¬ 
ance of the problems and responsibilities as 
envisaged. 

(6) The responsibility of coordinating 
standards should continue to vest in one 
ody, vigr., the UGC. State UGCs should 
lot, therefore, be created. 

13.67-76(343-345) 
Ch.\pter XTV: Education for Agrtculturf 

166. A programme of education for agri¬ 
culture will have to be based on an effective 
organic link between the three main ele¬ 
ments of teaching, research and extens’on. 

14.01-06 (348-340) 

167. Agrieoltaral Universities. At least 
one agricultural university should be estab¬ 
lished in each State. 

(1) Be^nning with traditional agricultural 
specialities, these universities should gra¬ 
dually extend their scope of studies to cover 
a wide range of specialized courses to suit 
the needs of the day. 

(2) A clear delineation of responsibilities 
between Agricultural Universities and the 
State Departments of Agriculture is neces¬ 
sary. The former should take over all re¬ 
search, education and extension program¬ 
mes. 

(3) Postgraduate work should become a 
distinctive feature of the Agricultural Uni¬ 
versities which ehould be staffed with ade¬ 
quately trained personnel. The intake at 
the postgraduate level, particularly in the 
hitherto neglected areas, will have to be 
considerably increased. To ensure mainten¬ 
ance of standards, however, this expansion 
should be related to available personnel and 
facilities and no institution should be allow¬ 
ed to underteke pos^raduate instruction 
unless it has adequate, integrated facilities 
for ediiratirm and research. 


(4) Central Research Ii^tutes like the 
Indian Agrkultural H^earch InaUtute 
(lARI) and the Indian Veterinaiy Research 
Institute (IVRI) and the Natimial Dairy Re¬ 
search Institute (NDRI) and the Agricultu¬ 
ral Universities would constitute suitable 
centres for strong postgraduate schools in 
agriculture. Close coordination among these 
institutions on the one hand and with ICAR 
on the other should be established. 

(5) Admission to postgraduate courses 
should not be restricted to agricultural gra¬ 
duates only. Talent from as many fields 
as possible should be harnessed to the bet¬ 
terment of agricultural research and educa¬ 
tion. 

(6) To enable the students to undertake 
independent study and to ensure their in¬ 
troduction to research as early as possible, 
each university should have a well- 
equipped library v’fth adequate staff. 

(7) Coordinated, problem-and-production 
oriented research projects recently evolved 
by the ICAR should be developed further. 

(B) Duration of first, degree course should 
ordinarily be five years, after ten years’ 
schooling. 

(9) Teachers. For as many of the staff 
members as possible, there should be inte¬ 
grated assignments between classroom tea¬ 
ching and laboratory research, experimental 
research and work in the field with rural 
people. 

(10) The UGC scales of nay should be ex¬ 
tended to Agricultural Universities also. 
Other conditions of service should be made 
attractive. 

(11) The strength of any faculty should 
be determined by needs and quality of staff 
and not. bv any rigid hierarchy. Merit 
should be the main consideration for pro¬ 
motion within a faculty. 

(12) The faculties should have reasonable 
academic freedom. 

(13) External examinations should be re¬ 
duced in importance and abolished as earlv 
as possible. 

(14) A large scale programme of teacher 
training should be undertaken immedfatelv 
In 5 or 6 existing high quality centres, offer¬ 
ing attractive scholarships to graduates in 
science and agriculture. 

(15) StMenis. Scholarships awarded should 
cover not less than 25 per cent of the stu¬ 
dents in Agricultural Universities. 
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attract talented students the pre- 
^nt scales of pay ottered to agricmtural 
graduates shouid be improved. 

1 iiiP .Well-managed farms, about 

l,ww acres m size and with not less thon 50U 
acres of cultivated area, should be attacned 
to evei*y agricultural university. 




should be undertaken, and such colleges as 
do not come up to the requisiie standards 
sttould be disattuiated. Some of ttte coueges 
may be converted to otter courses at a 
tecnnician level instead of a degree. 

14.36-37 (357-358) 


(18) Internship, Possibilities of providing 
one yem* intemsnip on a weU-managed State 
university demonstration farm before award¬ 
ing the degree to the students should be ex¬ 
plored. 


(Id) Number, Size and Organization. In 
the process of establishing one agricultural 
university in each State, the possibilities ol 
converting existing universities into agricul¬ 
tural universities should also be studied. 

(20) While some experimentation should 
be allowed, it is essential that all agricul¬ 
tural universities should conform to some 
important principles such as, being single 
campus universities without any affiiiatea 
coUeges. If for any exceptional reasons, the 
university should take over the responsibi¬ 
lity for colleges outside its campus, they 
should be made constituent colleges under a 
unified administration. 14.07-34 (S-iy-boG) 


168. C<Mitribution of other Universities lor 
the Development of Agriculture. (1) Other 
imiversit(es wishing to introduce agricul¬ 
tural studies should be given aU assistance. 

(2) An academic relationship between 
some of the agricultural universities and tiie 
lITs should be developed. This can t^e 
the form, among other things, of an exchange 
of students and statt, and arranging common 
programmes of study and research. 

(3) The possibility of organizing agricul¬ 

tural faculties in one or two of the ill's and 
in some leading universities should be ex¬ 
plored. 14.35 <3o$-357) 


169. Agricultural Colleges. (1) New agri¬ 
cultural colleges should not established 
and the trainaig of undergraduates and post¬ 
graduates in agriculture should be done in 
agricultural universities. 


170. Agricultural Polytechnics. (1) Agri¬ 
cultural polytechnics at post-marticulation 
ievei snould be organized on a priority basis. 
Tnese should be attacned to agnculim*al 
universities and be large institutions with 
enrolments around 1,0U0 students. To meet 
immediate needs, courses may also be added 
to existing poiytecnnics located in predomi¬ 
nantly rural surroundings. 

(2) The polytechnics should be multi¬ 
purpose institutions providing training for 
imparting the wide range of stcills needed in 
agriculture and allied nelds. While reason¬ 
able flexibility should be allowed in their 
organization, these courses should be dis¬ 
tinctly practical in nature. Courses ottered 
shomd be predominantly terminal in charac¬ 
ter leading to specihc employment, with 
adequate provision for the exceptionally 
briuiant students to take up courses in 
higher education through further study. In 
course of time, the polytechnics should otter 
short condensed courses, particularly for the 
young farmers and also of specisd interest 
10 giris and women in rural areas. 

(3) Attractive scales of pay and adequate 
qualihcations should be prescribed for the 
staff of these polytechnics. 14.38-43(358-359) 

171. Agricultural Education in Schools. 

(1) Attempts to train for vocational com¬ 
petence in fanning through formal school¬ 
ing in agricullture at primary and lower 
secondary levels have failed and further 
efforts should be held in abeyance. 

(2) Instead of any narrow vocational 
training, the school should impart a sound 
general education with particular emphasis 
on mathematics and science, as the best 
preparation for coping with the inevitable 
rapid changes characterizing our future 
agriculture. 


(2) Where agricultural colleges are con¬ 
stituent colleges of a tmiversity, it should 
be assisted to develop strong agricultural 
faculties. 

(3) Every agricultural college should have 
a well-manag^ farm of at least 200 acres. 

(4) Quinquenhial inspections of agricul¬ 
tural colleges jointly by ICAR and UGC 


(3) The proposal for setting up a large 
number of junior agricultural schools Is 
beset with several difficulties .and may fail 
to serve its objectives. It should be aban¬ 
doned. 14.44-49(359-361) 

172. Agricultural Education as Part of 
Cteneral Education. (1) In aU primary 
schools including those in urban areas, some 
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oiiCTitfition to agricultufe should form an 
int^^ral part of general education. 

(2) Agriculture should also be made an 
important part of the worh-experience at 
the school stage. 

(3) Undergraduate and postjgraduate 
courses , in the colleges and universities 
should give prominence to orientation to 
rural and agricultural problems. UGC and 
other authorities should take suitable steps 
in this regard. 

(4) Similar orientation in agriculture and 
rural problems should be introduced in all 
teacher training programmes. 14.50-51(361) 

173. Extension Programmes. (1) In raising 
the professional and technical competence 
of the VLWs and of the specialists who 
support .them, the agricultural university 
and polytechnics should render all neces¬ 
sary assistance by making available the 
specialist staff and by organizing special 
courses. 

(2) When the proposed separation of sup¬ 
ply services from the extension work takes 
place, the extension part of it should be 
transferred to the agricultural university 
maintaining, at the same time, closest liai¬ 
son between the extension work, supply and 
other programme services of the department 
of agriculture. 

(3) The target should be to set up at least 
one primary extension centre in every com¬ 
munity development block for purposes a 
extension wort within cycling distance oi 
the area servecL It is essent^l that these 
centres are manned by staff with a practi¬ 
cal knowledge superior to that of the far¬ 
mers whom &ey are educating and also that 
th^ receive the strongest support and 
guidance from the extension services of the 
agricultural university. 

(4) Greater use should be made of success¬ 
ful farmers in the carrying out of extension 
work in education about agriculture gene¬ 
rally. 

(5) The individual village farmers attend¬ 
ing courses at primary extension centres 
sh^d be oocouraged to start Farmers’ 
Study Circles in their villages. 

(6) Ful^t use should also be made of 

radUo, films and other audio-visual aids in 
educating farmers and the rural coramim- 
ity. (361-365) 

174. Mai#9wcr Needs. should be 

taken for preparing more accurate estimates 


of the requirraents of manpower in the 
agrieultianl deveiopm^t In the meantime, 
vigorous efforts sh^ild be made at least to 
double the output of graduates and to 
produce an equal number of diploma hold¬ 
ers, in the next ten years. 14.68^(365-367) 

175. The Bale of the K!AR and UGG. (1) 
Responsibility for ensuring that agricultur¬ 
al education is laimched on the basis of an 
integrated approach to teachingi research 
and extension can best be carried out by 
ICAR. 

(2) To enable tlxe ICAR to fulfil its res¬ 
ponsibility in ^is regard, a special Stand¬ 
ing Committee of the Council should be set 
up with a scholar or scientist of national 
repute at its head. 

(3) There should be some overlap in the 
membership of the UGC and the above 
Standing Committee and they should evolve 
common programmes for the development 
of higher education in agriculture. 

14.70-71(367) 

Chapter XV: Vocational, Technical and 
Engineering Education 

176. (1) A concerted and sustained pro¬ 
gramme is needed to ensure that by 1986, 
some 20 per cent of all enrolments at the 
lower secondary level and some 50 per cent 
beyond Class X are in part-time or full-time 
vocational and professional courses. 

(2) Vocational education courses at school 
stage should be predominantly terminal in 
character, with adequate opportunities, for 
the exceptionally gifted child, to rejoin the 
main stream and move higher, through fur¬ 
ther study. 15.09-10 (370-371) 

177. Traming Semi-Skilled aiid Skilled 
Workers. (1) There should be a further 
expansion of facilities in ITIs, beginning 
by at least a doubling of available places in 
the fourth plan. The minimum admission 
age should be gradually lowered to 14, with 
suitable adjustm^ts in courses. 

(2) Junior Technical Schools should be 
renamed Technical High Schools and along 
with the existing Technical High Schools 
should offer courses clearly terminal in 
character. There should be greater use of 
available time to meet the requiromenti of 
the Apprenticeship Act. Enough flexft^ty 
and experimmitation should be penniited in 
the organizatk}ii of the various a>uc^ 

(3) Traming in ITIs and techni:^ schools 
must be production-oriented. 
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<€) Skilied worloerft' training courses with 
requiJ?em^ta b^ow Class X should 
a^ be attached to potytechnics to make 
better use of existing facilities. 

(5) facilides for vocational and technical 
traiiiiiig for school leavers entering employ¬ 
ment should be greatly expanded on a part- 
time, day-release, correi^ondence, sandwich 
or short-intensive course basis. Rigidity oi 
approach in the organization of these 
courses, should be avoided. 

15.12-18 (371-3721 

178. Xedinician XraiiiiBg. (1) The over¬ 
all ratio of engineers to technicians should 
be raised from the present figure of 1:1.4 
to 1:2.5 by 1975 and to 1:3 or 4 by 1986. 

(2) Courses for the training of technicians 
should be revised in the light of periodic 
investi^tions to be carried out in coopera¬ 
tion with industry, aimed at job analysis 
and specifications in terms of levels and 
clusters of skills and responsibilities for 
technicians. 

(3) Diploma training should be more prac¬ 
tical, by including industrial experience. 
This practical training should be of a project 
or problem-oriented type. 

(4) Polytechnics should be located only in 
industrial areas, while those already func¬ 
tioning in rural areas should develop courses 
allied to agriculture and agro-industries. 

(5) Teachers for polytechnics should be 
increasingly recruited from industry, by re¬ 
laxing, if necessary, academic admission 
requirements. Salaries should not be linked 
to academic qualifications only. 

(6) To give training in as near realistic 
conditions as possible, vacations should be 
used by the students and staff to do produc¬ 
tion work on simple tools either for equip¬ 
ping secondary schools or for sale. 

(7) Teaching of science and mathematics 
in polytechnics should be strengthened, 
particularV in the first two years. Techni¬ 
cian courses should include introduction to 
industrial psychology and management, 
costing and estimation. 

(8) Polytechnics should increasingly adopt 
sandwich "type of courses in cooperation 
with industry. 

(9) In view of low mobility of diploma 
holders in the country» ttie courses offered 
in polytechnics during the fourth and fifth 
plans ^ould be designed largely with local 
refflSmmenta in view, keeping at the same 
time, a watchful eye on total national needs. 




(10) Courses of special interest to girls 
s^uld be ofifered in all polytedinics at bqth 
the certificate and diploma levels and ^Is 
completing the lower secondary ojurse 
should be encouraged to take them up. 

(11) Every effort must be made to reduce 
the present high wastage rates in polytech¬ 
nics to a minimum and to expand existing 
polytechnics to their optimum size. 

(12) Selected polytechnics •should provide 
post-j^ploma courees for technicians with 
some years of experience in industry to 
qualify as higher level technicians. 

15.19-32 (372-375) 

179. Other Vocational Education. (1) At 

the higher secondary level (Classes XI & 
XII), alongside the polytechnics, there is 
considerable scope for starting a range of 
interesting courses in commercial, clerical, 
scientific and industrial trades and in areas 
of special interest to girls. This should be 
fully exploited. 

(2) Products of Technical High Schools 
and polytechnics should be encouraged to 
set up small enterprises of their own or to 
join together with others in creating small- 
scale workshops, industries and services 
needed in the community. 15.33-36(375-376) 

180. Education of Engineers. (1) All 
institutions not conforming to the standards 
should be improved, converted to institu¬ 
tions training technicians or closed. 

(2) For selected branches of engineering 
such as electronics and instrumentation, re¬ 
cruitment of well-qualified B.Sc. students 
should be encouraged, with courses suitably 
adjusted. 

(3) Anomalies in the scales of pay bet¬ 
ween staff members in science and techno¬ 
logy faculties in engineering institutions 
should be removed. An appropriate num¬ 
ber of posts in each of these faculties should 
be reserved for well-qualified persons of the 
other faculty. 

(4) Practical training for full-time deg^ 
students should commence from the third 
year of the course, and should be properly 
prepared and supervised in cooperation with 
the industry. Wherever possible, sandwich 
type of courses should be adopted. 

(5) Workshop practice should be more 
production-oriented. 

(6) Courses at both degree and diploma 
levels sliould be diversified io meet the 
changing needs. 
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(7) For colleges and institutes oi techno- 
lo^ to become more concerned with. Itie 
needs of industry, research design projects 
sponsored either by industry or govern¬ 
ment should be m&de a part of the curri¬ 
culum. 

(8) Syllabus should be continually revis¬ 
ed in consultation with expert committees, 
carefully avoiding any rigid conformity. 

(9) Development of courses and man¬ 
power estimates in new helds such as elec¬ 
tronics, instrument technology including 
automation, chemical technology, aeronau¬ 
tics and astronautics, and nuclear power 
generation should be cai*efully planned in 
advance. 

(10) Teachers. Teachers should be allow¬ 
ed to undertake consultancy for industry. 
Widespread summer institutes should ^ 
organized. 

(11) Suitable salary scales should be offer¬ 
ed to make the profession attractive and to 
ensure that w^-quaMed engineers may 
work in teaching and research for signihcant 
periods in their careers. 

(12) Institutes of technology should 
undertake large scale teacher training pro¬ 
grammes for graduate and postgraduate 
students. AH such courses should include 
a study of a second modern 'world langu¬ 
age’ such as Russian or German. T.he 
scheme for centres of advanced study should 
be extended to cover technological field also. 

(13) Frequent transfers of teachers and 
principals in Government colleges for other 
than professional reasons must be stopped. 

(14) Equipment. Special consideration 
should be paid for the timely release of 
foreign exchange and the stock-piling of es¬ 
sential equipment. 

(15) Polytechnics should be discouraged 
from acquiring sophisticated equipment 
which is used for only a few days in the 
year. 

(16) Institutions should be encouraged to 
mamifacture proto-type substitutes for im¬ 
ported items of equipment. 

(17) Postgraduate Courses. Admission 
requirements to these courses should include 
at least one year’s experience within indus¬ 
try. Rigid tmiformity in the organization 
of these courses is not desirable. 

(18) Research at this level should be 
diverted towards problems of industry. 
Larger numbers of those taking up post¬ 
graduate courses should be ^onsored by 
industry. 


<19> A regular doctorate degm for 
fesskmal development work witbm industi^ 
n addition tn a Ph. D. research degree 
jhould be created. 

(20) Indiscriminate proliferation of 
courses should be avoided and location of 
highly specialised courses should be deter- 
mmed at the national leveL 

(21) The practice of levying capitation 
fee for awarding seats in engineering col¬ 
leges should be stopped. 15.37-61 (376-381) 

181. Maiq^wer Requirements. (1) There 
is need for rigorous and more refined studies 
for estimating technical manpower require¬ 
ments at all levels. Opening of new train¬ 
ing facilities and admissions to courses 
should be linked to such forecasts. 

(2) In the immediate future, attention 
should be given to the elimination of pre¬ 
sent high wastage rates at all levels and to 
improvement in quality of instruction offer¬ 
ed. Existing facilities should be expanded 
to their optimum size and part-time courses 
developed for those already in employment 

(3) Existing marked variations in the 

socio-economic background of students in 
technical institutions can be reduced by a 
greater equalization of educational attain¬ 
ments in secondary schools between urban 
and rural areas and by adoption of better 
aamission tests. 15.62-64(381-382) 

182. Medium of Educatioii. At the secon¬ 

dary and polytechnic stages, the regional 
language shoudd be the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. Its use at higher levels should be 
related to the position in science faculties. 
Vigorous action is required for the prepara¬ 
tion of good technical textbooks in regional 
languages. 15.65(382-383) 

183. Practical Training. Industrial con¬ 

cerns or Departments selected under the 
Central Government Practical Training 
Scheme as also the trainees, should be care¬ 
fully chosen. The number of training places 
nee^ to be increased. If for any reason, 
the apprenticeship schools started by some 
public sector undertakings are to be closed 
down, Central Government should take 
them over. 15.66^(383) 

184. Ck^-c^eration with Industry* A Cen¬ 

tral scheme of subsidy to industrial con¬ 
cerns providing training facilities ^oiffd be 
started. Suitably qualified training oMeers 
should be posted to such industry or groups 
of industries. 15.70(^^64) 
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X8S. Pr^essional Societies. Adequate safe¬ 
guards have to be devised to ensure that 
requisite standards are maintained by the 
professional “bodies in all the examinations 
conducted by them. These professional 
societies should also be associated with the 
recommended programme of organizing a 
wide range of part-time technical courses 
at higher secondary level (Classes XI and 
XH). 15.71-73(384) 


186. Correspondence Courses. An imme¬ 
diate beginning should be made to develop 
a wide range of vocational and technical 
courses through correspondence. However, 
before this medium could be adopted ex¬ 
tensively, very careful preparation and 
testing would be required. 

15.74-75 (384) 

187. Administration. (1) A UGC-type or¬ 
ganization for technical education with a 
full-time chairman should be set «d with 
adequate representation for UGC, profes¬ 
sional bodies, industry and concerned Minis¬ 
tries. 

(2) The Institutes of Technology and 
comparable institutions should be given full 
university status, while retaining their indi¬ 
vidual names and characteristics. 

(3) As part of Boards of School Education, 
Directorates of Technical Education should 
be set up at the State level, with adequate 
powers, among other things, for recruitment 
of staff thus removing a number of procedu¬ 
ral delays. 

(4) Chairmen of Boards of Governors of 
Regional Engineering Colleges should he 
drawn from a panel of distinguished educa¬ 
tionists. 

(5) Principals of colleges should have, 
among other powers, full discretion in mat¬ 
ters relating to the building up of education¬ 
al facilities in their institution^: within 
financial ceilings and policy guide-line's. 

15.76-86 (384-386) 

Chapter XVI: Science Education and 
Research 


188. General Principles. The progress, 
welfare and security of the nation depend 
criticlillv on a rapid, planned and sustained 
growth in the quality and extent of educa¬ 
tion and research in science and technology. 
It is unfortunate that India today is almost 
at the bottom end of the ladder of GNP per 
capita, as also of the ladder of per capita 
expenditure on education and research. In 
view of th& limited re$ 0 Mrces available, the 


following measures are needed to make 
rapid progress: 

(1) A rigorously selective approach has 
tnbe adopted. 

(2) In postgraduate studies and re¬ 
search, the standards of attainment 
must bear international compari¬ 
son. The only way this can be 
done is through a most careful selec¬ 
tion of subjects for advanced study 
and research, selection of the m(wt 
able students for such courses, and 
by building a small number of cen¬ 
tres of excellence and assigning to 
each of these, resources exceeding 
a certain critical size. 

(3) In the utilization of our scientific 
manpower we must strive our ut¬ 
most to achieve high efficiency— 
higher even than in the industrial¬ 
ly developed countries. We should 
determine our priorities and pro¬ 
grammes in education and research 
on the basis of hard ‘indigenous* 
thinking and needs, and not follow 
the fashion set by other countries 
whether highly ‘advanced’ or not so 
advanced. 

(4) The development of science must 
derive its ‘nourishment’ from our- 
cultural and spiritual heritage and 
not bypass it. 

(5) The need from the earliest stage of 
science education for a proper 
understanding of the basic princi¬ 
ples and the process of scientific 
abstraction and creative thinking 
must be emphasized. 

16.01-14(389-396) 

189. Science Education. (1) Apart from 
improving the standard of the postgraduate 
courses, the postgraduate enrolments in 
science and mathematics need to be expand¬ 
ed several-fold in the coming decades to 
meet the demands of rapidly expanding 
secondary and higher education and of re¬ 
search' and industry. 16.22(398) 

(2) It is necessary to develop a number of 
Centres of Advanced Study in science and 
mathematics. Their academic staff should 
be of the highest quality and should include, 
wherever possible, some persons of inter¬ 
national standing. There should also be a 
number of visiting professorships on con¬ 
tract appointments for a period of two to 
three vears. The UGC should constitute an 
all India committee to make offers of such 
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visitmg pit>le^orship6. Some of the hiter* 
nationally famous Indian scientists at |nre> 
sent wdfifng abroad as well as distingul^ed 
foreign scientists coul^ be invited under this 
scheme. 16.23(400) 

(3) The regional imbalances In the deve¬ 

lopment of science education should be re¬ 
duced to the minimum. The development of 
science and technology in a State should be 
related closely to its potential for economic 
growth. 16.24 (400-401) 

(4) There is an urgent need m revise 
drastically the undergraduate and postgra¬ 
duate curriculum i!l science. 16.25(402) 

(5) In our science departments a proper 
balance between experimental ^nd theore¬ 
tical aspects should be maintained. Special 
and urgent attention ^ould be paid to the 
development of experimental physics and 
chemistry. In the field of biology, the study 
of micro-organisms and their role in medi¬ 
cine and agriculture deserves much more 
attention than is generally the case. Astro¬ 
nomy and astro-physics also need emphasis. 

16.26-27 (402) 

(6) There should be well-equipped work¬ 

shops in every college and university depart¬ 
ment of science. Students should be en¬ 
couraged to learn the use of workshop tools 
and get acquainted with some of the essen¬ 
tial laboratory techniques and practices. The 
workshops should work far more intensively 
than is usually the case. It would be 
desirable to permit their Use by industrial 
work^s enrolled for evening and corres- 
pcmdence courses. 16.28(402) 

(7) Students in science subjects should 

have some knowledge of the theory of errors, 
basic, statistical concepts, and statistical 
design of experiments. 16.29(403) 

(8) Apart from evaluation of class re¬ 
cords and the experiments performed by 
studente, there need be no practical exami¬ 
nations as part of the final examination. 

16.29(403) 

(9) There is urgent need to introduce 
an element of flexibility and innovation in 
the organization of courses for the Mas¬ 
ter’s degree. Combination courses consist¬ 
ing, of, say, one major subject and one sub¬ 
sidiary subject should be provided. 

16.30 (403) 

(10) it will be a great advantage if major 
den^rtments in life sciences have on their 
academic staff a small number of physical 
scientists (including mathematicians) spe- 
ciallv selected for their interest in the «?tudv 
of hiolo^Cal phenomena. 16.31(408) 


(11) 1%e need of the day is to biing sci¬ 

ence and techn(d<^ closer together in our 
educationid system. 16.31(403) 

(12) Apart from the regular two-year 
M.Sc. courses there Is need to provide one- 
year courses, or of even shorter period, for 
specialised training in subjects relevant to 
present scientific, indfistrial and other needs. 
These courses could be provided by selected 
science and technology departments in uni¬ 
versities, engineering and aipdeultural Ins¬ 
titutions or the National Lavatories. 

16.32C«)3) 

(13) It would be desirable for universi¬ 

ties and engineering institutions to enrol 
qualified industrial workers for evening and 
correspondence courses. Apart from the 
usual diploma and pass degree courses, spe¬ 
cial courses to train precision mechanics, 
laboratory technicians and other skilled ope¬ 
rators should be organized. 16.34(404) 

(14) There is need for the introduction of 
a new degree beyond the M.Sc. stage. The 
course should include with advantage, on 
an optional basis, elements of pedagogy. 

16.35(404) 

(15) The programme of the summer 
science institutes brings together, in active 
participation, school and college teachers and 
leading university professors. It is a major 
instrument in the country’s effort towards 
the improvement of science education. It 
should be expanded and followed up. 

16.37(404) 

(16) The lUB and the VGC .should take a 
lead to ensure that, by the end of the 
fourth plan, most of the books 
required at the undergraduate level and a 
considerable number at the postgraduate 
level are produced in the country. 16.38(404) 

(17) We welcome the steps taken for the 

evolution of a scientific terminology in the 
Indian languages. It has to be pursued fur¬ 
ther. It would be an advantage if science 
students are taught the few Latin roots from 
which a large number of international terms 
are derived. 16.39(^^)4-405) 

190. Investment in Research. In an age 
characterised by science and technology, re¬ 
search is almost a necessary precondition for 
all kinds of human endeavour. In the in¬ 
dustrially advanced countries the growth of 
investment in research and development and 
of manpower engaged in these activities, has 
surpas^ all expectations. The Indian ex¬ 
penditure on H and P is 03 per ceitt of the 
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QNP; the total s^ength of scientists 
and engineers is only a few hundredths of 
one per cent of fhe labour force. The num« 
her of qualified scientists and engineers is 
of the order of a hundred thousand. Our 
effort in R and D will have to be stepped 
up. 1B.40-44(405-408) 

191. Uaiv^ity Research in Science. A 
major weakness of Indian education and re¬ 
search is the relatively very small part- 
played by the universities in the :;um total 
of Indian research which itself is far smaller 
than what it should be in relation to our 
capabilitiee and needs. A stage has now 
been reached when deliberate support and 
encouragement of advanced study and re¬ 
search in the universities should become a 
fundamental goal of our national policy. 

16.46(408) 

(1) The creative scientists and engineers 
of a country are one of its most precious 
and scarce assets and should find place in 
the universities where their ‘multiplier 
effect* is generall 3 ^ maximum: Ihey contri¬ 
bute not only to scientific research but also 
to the building up of new talent. 16.48(409) 

(2) It is important that more and more 
university people—^that is teachers and stu¬ 
dents—should perform more and more re¬ 
search work and of a better and still better 
quality. As an ultimate goal, ever^^ univer¬ 
sity researcher should become a teacher and 
every teacher, a researcher. 16.48 (409) 

(3) Publication of qualitative research 
apart from good teaching ability, should be¬ 
come one of the basic criteria for advance¬ 
ment of teachers in their university career. 
Gifted students even at the undergraduate 
stage should be encouraged to participate 
in some form of research activity. 16.48(409) 

(4) Wherever practicable, active scientists 
in the CSIR, AEG and other research ins¬ 
titutions outside the university system 
should be invited and inducted to participate 
in teaching and research work, full-time or 
part-time, for short or long periods. 

16.48 (409) 

(5) It should be made possible for selected 

postgraduate students to spend, during their 
course work, a term or two in another uni¬ 
versity or institution specializing in the 
subject of their interest 16.48(409) 

(6) The UGC scheme of assisting 

teachers, research workers, and laboratory 
technicians to visit universities and research 
institutions for short periods (a few weeks 
to a few months) should be considerably 
expanded.* 16.49 (410) 
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(7) The development of team-work is an 
essential condition for the improvement of 
the quality of university. But it should 
be real. It should be a part of university 
research policy to eliminate ruthlessly spu¬ 
rious and parasitic ‘team-work*. 16.50(410) 

(8) The number of research studies 
under the supervision of the iiead of the 
department or any other teacher should be 
limited. Research students should also he 
assigned to younger members of the staff. 

16.51 (410) 

(9) The qualifications for Ph.D. enrolment 
need to be upgraded. We should encourage 
research-minded engineering graduates to 
go in directly for Ph.D. in mathematics, 
physics and other science subjects. 

16.51 (410) 

192. Mathematics. It is important that a 

deliberate effort is made to place India on 
the ‘world map of mathematics* within the 
next two decades or so. Advanced centres 
of study in mathematics should be establish¬ 
ed at three or four universities in the next 
five to ten years. 16.53 (410) 

(1) At least one of the major departments 

of mathematics in the universities should be 
encouraged to take an active interest in 
exploring the possibilities of programmed 
learning in mathematics for upgrading the 
knowledge and understanding of school and 
college teachers. 16.54 (410) 

(2) One or two special secondaty schools 
for pupils with unusual mathematical ability 
should be set up in the near future. 

16.55 (410-411) 

f3) A special effort should be made by the 
UGC to provide computation installations 
and training in programming on a selective 
basis in the universities. By the end of the 
fourth nlan a good proportion of the univer¬ 
sities should have basic computer facilities 
to serve the requirements of study and re¬ 
search in science, mathematics and social 
sciences. 16.57 (411) 

(4) It would be desirable to support ener¬ 
getically and develop one or two active 
centres for the study of brain and psych^ 
somatic phenomena, using modem tech¬ 
niques and also drawing upon past Indian 
experience in this field which even today in 
some ways is of great significance. 

16.58 (411) 

193. Equipment. (1) Measures will have to 
be found for efficient use of existing equip¬ 
ment and only such equipment as 
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cMQot be jarodueed wiihta tbe couatry and 
whose impcHTt is ineseapable should be 
impended. 

(2) The UGC and the CSIR should active¬ 
ly en^urage and support some of the uni¬ 
versities and national laboratories to orga¬ 
nize instrument calibration and repair 
service for ^e general use of the universi¬ 
ties. Training oi laboratinry tedmieians 
should receive high priority. 

(3) A special unit should be set ud to 
stu<(sr and do research in laboratory design. 

16.59-61 (411-412) 

194. Admiiiiytnitioii of Scienee Depart¬ 
ments. The administnation > of scienr*e de¬ 
partments needs to be radically reorganized, 
and without delay. If it is to make the 
fullest use of its resources, it is necessary to 
associate its staff with administration and 
decision making in tbe department. 

16.6^ (412-413) 

195. Pure and Applied Research. (1) It is 

wrong to assume that universities should 
perform almost exclusively pure (basic) 
research, leaving applied research and deve- 
loi3iii«Bt in all branches of science to other 
institutions. The universities, in the indus¬ 
trialized countries, as shown by the distribu¬ 
tion of the national research potential and 
programme, make s substantial contribution 
to applied research, and some of them to a 
small degree even in development research. 

(2) Today, with the advance of science 
and technology, the distinction between 
pure and appHed reseaaxh—^between a 
research sdei^st and a research engineer— 
has. become artificial, and in service fields 
(esf,* electronics) it has almost disappeared. 
Applied work such as developing important 
new techniques (new for the country) or 
desiigiing and fabricating special instru¬ 
ments or apparatus should receive proper 
recognition, and it should be made poss’ble 
for such work to earn Ph.D. awards. 

( 3 > Left to itself, there is nearly always a 
tendency for research (even in project- 
oriented laboratories) to become ‘pur^ and 
purer'. This needs to be kept in vtew in 
the organization of research in technological 
institutions. These shot^ place special 
emphasis on applied and industrial research. 

(41 A survey has not yet been made show¬ 
ing how in India the university research 
potential is distributed along ba<?ic, mission- 
oriented basic, applied and development 
research. It is essential thart this swrvey be 
made as soon as possible. 

16.65-79 (413-414). 


196. Ei^miditiiie on Universily Rcseareli. 
(1) University research receives far too 
small an allocation and if this is not ra^ 
cally corrected, the future of the entire re^ 
search effort in the country will be in jeo¬ 
pardy. By the end of the decade, some¬ 
thing like a auarter of the total university 
expenditure ^ould be devoted to research. 

(2) It would be desirable that in the early 
stages the UGC makes separate allocations 
to the universities for support of research. 

(3) A related matter of great importance 

is the provision (rf adequate foreign ex¬ 
change. 16.71-74 (414-415) 

197. Basie Beseaceb Outside the Univer¬ 

sities. At j^esent there are a number of 
institutions in the country which devote al¬ 
most their entire effort on university type 
of research but function outside the univer¬ 
sity system. A serious effort ^ouM be 
made to bring them within the universities, 
or at any rate, to link them intimately with 
universities. 16.75-76 (415-416) 

198. Brain Drain. A considerable propor¬ 
tion—we have no precise estimates—of those 
who go abroad tend to stay indefinitely and 
a sizeable number accept foreign nationality. 
The migration is largely to the USA. Not 
all who go out of India are necessarily first- 
rate scientists^ nor are they of critical im¬ 
portance to the country’s requirements. But 
the problem is of sufficient importance to 
merit a close and systematic study. 

16.77-82 

199. Fellowships for Ovmeas Traini^. 

Apart from fellowships awarded by foreign 
agencies, there is a real need for institu¬ 
tion by the government of a limited number 
of research fellowships, say about lOO, to be 
awarded every year for study and research 
alu-oad. These fellowships should be award- 
d to persons of outstanding ability and 
there should be some form of 'bonding* for 
them to return to country. 

16.83 (418) 

200. National Sdence Polfey. (1) It is most 
important for the governmental authorities 
at the hipest level to ensure that on major 
scientific issues they can get advice vidaidi 
is as impartial and objective as it possibly 
can be. For this, it is essential to liave an 
advisory body which should have on it, be¬ 
sides heads of major agencies concerned 
with scientific research, persons who have a 
high standing ^nd regard to their proft^iom 
and who inspire general confidence—a pro¬ 
portion of these members ^ould be dis¬ 
tinguished young sefentiste in their thirties 
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Tile ttuiaber of such pexsons ^oald not be 
less ^bam the agency Heads. T^y oould be 
from the ladversities, research institutions 
^vemnient or non-government), industry 
and public life. The advisory body should 
also have on it 4iot only scientists and tech¬ 
nologists but also economists and social 
scient^ts and persons with experience of 
industry and management The Sclentitic 
Advisory Committee to the Caoinet should 
be reorganized on the above lines and pro¬ 
vided with an effective secretariat and with 
a professional component adequate to its 
tasks. The Committee should be in a posi¬ 
tion to assess the broad scientific needs of 
the country including the universities and 
advise government on scientific policy and 
allocation of total resources between dif¬ 
ferent sectors of scientific activities. It 
should also review continuously the national 
research policy situation. 

(2) Bodies concerned with science policy 
and implementation and which have execu¬ 
tive and managerial functions requiring 
detailed expert examination of diverse 
issues should ordinarily have professional 
scientists, engineers or science administra¬ 
tors of high standing as their chairmen. 

(3) It should be a major task of the na¬ 
tional research policy, and policies of the 
universities to provide a ‘climate’ conducive 
to research, and to prevent and eliminate, 
through energetic and public measures, all 
dangers and infringements of autonomy and 
fre^om of action in research. 

(4) In determining our priorities for re¬ 

search, we should be guided by our own 
national needs and not be unduly influenced 
by what may happen to be ^e current 
fashion in science. 16.84-93 (418) 

201. Sctoee Academy. (1) In India the 
role of a National Academy is performed 
partly by the National Institute of Sciences. 
HowevcfT, it may need some drastic reorga¬ 
nization, if the institute is to exercise a 
vigorous leadership in science and play a 
more significant role in the scientific activi¬ 
ties of the nation. 

(2) India is almost the solitary case of a 
coxmtry which is not represented on the 
ICSU by a professional Academy but by the 
Government. This function should be a 
lespcmsibility of the Academy. 

16.94-98 (419-420) 

CHAPTER XVn *. Adult Education 

202. Uquiattfoii of DUtcrtcy. (1) l^ery 
possible effort shoiriki fee made h> ©radicate 


^5 

iliitera^ irom the country as esr^ as possi¬ 
ble and in no part of the coimtay, however 
backward, should it take mcH^e thim 20 years. 
The national percentage of hteracy should 
be raised to ^ by 19?1 and to 20 by 19?6. 

(2) As a first step to arrest the growth of 
illiteracy, the following measures ^ouid be 
taken : 

(a) Expansion of universal sdio<^iiig of 
five years’ duration to tiie age- 
group 6—11; 

(b) Provision of part-time education to 
those children of age-group 11—-14 
who either miss schooling or drop 
prematurely out of the school; 

(c) Provision of part-time general and 
vocational education to the younger 
adults of the age-group 15—^. 

(3) For the liquidation of illiteracy a two¬ 
fold strategy comprising the selective ap¬ 
proach and the mass approach sIkmiM be 
adopted. 

(4) Under selective approach, programmes 
should be adopted for specified ^oups of 
adults which could be easily identified, con¬ 
trolled and motivated for intensive literacy 
work. All employers in large farms and 
commercial, industrial, contracting and 
other concerns should be made responsible, 
if necessary by law, for making their em¬ 
ployees functionally literate within a period 
of three years of their emplaym«it. Big 
industrial plants in the public sector should 
take the lead immediately and set the pace 
in this important direction. Every devel<^ 
ment project should include, as an integral 
part, a plan for the education of its em¬ 
ployees. more especially of those who are 
illiterate. Literacy pro^amme should cons¬ 
titute an essential ingredient of all schemes 
launched by Government for economic and 
social developments. 

(5) Under mass approach, all available 
educated men and women in the country 
should be mobilized for raising a force to 
combat illiteracy and utilize it in a W€41- 
planned literacy campaign. In Ihe organiza¬ 
tion of mass campaign, the teachers and 
students and all educational institutions 
should be actively involved. The studeits 
in the higher primary, secondary, higher 
secondary, vocational schools and those in 
the undergraduate classes of the universities 
and colleges should be r«iuired to teach the 
adults as a part of compulsory national ser¬ 
vice programme. Teachers in sdiools of all 
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should be required to teach and parti- 
^pate in the campaign. Every educational 
institution should be given responsibility 
for liquidating illiteracy in a specified area 
The school in particular should be trans¬ 
formed into a centre of community life. 

(6) No literacy campaign should be 
launched without careful planning and pre¬ 
paration. The various measures to be 
taken for this purpose have been discussed 
in the Keport. 

(7) In order to promote literacy among 
women, condensed courses for women 
sponsored by the Central Social Welfare 
Board should be adopted; appointment of 
village sisters’ should be encouraged for 
teaching village women and organizing adult 
education among local communities. 

(8) The mass media of communication 
should be effectively used as a powerful 
instrument for creating the climate and im¬ 
parting knowledge and skills necessary for 
improving quality of work and standard of 
life. 

(9) In order to retain the literacy achiev¬ 

ed, literacy campaigns must have adequate 
follow-up including further education, the 
use of library, and the production of read¬ 
ing material. 17.7-31 (423-431) 

203. Continning Edncation. (l) Education¬ 
al institutions of all types and grades should 
be encouraged and helped to throw open 
their doors outside the regular working 
hours to provide such courses of instruction 
as they can to those who are desirous of 
receiving education. A parallel part-time 
system of education should be created to 
provide adults with opportunities for taking 
the same diplomas and degrees as students 
in schools and colleges. 

(2) Educational institutions should give 
the lead in organizing od hoc courses which 
will help people to understand and solve 
their problems and to acquire wider know¬ 
ledge and experience. 

(3) Further education should be provided 
for workers for improving their knowledge 
and skills, widening their horizon in life, 
inculcating in them a sense of responsibility 
towards their profession and improving 
^eir careers. Special part-time and sand¬ 
wich courses should be offered for them 
which would lead them step by step to 
higha* courses. 

(4) Special institutions such as those run 
by the Central Social Welfare Board for 
Adult Women and the Vidyapeeths in 
Mysore State should be established. The 


existing institutions should be fre<^ntly 
reviewed in order to enable them to be of 
service to the rural community, 

17.32-43 (431-484). 

204. Com^oiideiice Courses. (1) In order 
to bring education to those who are unable 
even to attend part-time courses, widespread 
organization of oorrespond^ce courses 
should be organized. 

(2) Students taking correspondence courses 
should be provided opportunities to meet 
the teachers occasionally; they should be 
given the status of recognized students, and 
where possible be attached to some colleges 
in order to enable them to make use of the 
library and other facilities. 

(3) Correspondence courses should be 
supported by well-coordinated radio and 
television programmes. 

(4) Correspondence courses should not be 
confined to preparing students for the uni¬ 
versity degrees but should also provide agri¬ 
cultural, industrial and other workers such 
special courses of instruction as would help 
them to improve production. 

(5) Correspondence courses should be 
made available for those who desire to en¬ 
rich their lives by studying subjects of cul¬ 
tural and aesthetic value. 

(6) Correspondence courses should be 
developed for the teachers in schools to 
keep them abreast with new knowledge as 
well as with new methods and techniques 
of teaching. 

(7) The Ministry of Education in colla¬ 
boration with other Ministries should estab¬ 
lish a National Council of Home Studies, 
for the purpose of accreditation and 
evaluation of agencies which provide 
correspondence courses, identification of 
the areas in which different types of corres¬ 
pondence courses would be of benefit, pro¬ 
mote creation of such courses through 
proper agencies, and conducting evaluation 
and research. 

(8) Opportunity to take examinations 
conducted by the Secondary Education 
Board and Universities in the country should 
be made available to those who wish to 
work on their own without any assistance. 

17.44-56 (434-436) 

205. The Libraries. (1) The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Advisory Committee on Libra¬ 
ries relating to the establishment of a net¬ 
work of libraries throughout the country 
should be implemeiite(L 
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(2) School libraries should be integrated 
m the system of public Ubraries and be 
stocked with reading material of appeal 
both to children and neo-literates. 

(3) The libraries should be dynamic and 

set out to educate and attract the adults to 
use them. 17.57-60 (436-437) 

^ 206. Role of Universities. (1) The Univer¬ 
sities in India should assume a much largei 
responsibility for educating the adults. Some 
of the important programmes which the 
University could undertake are described in 
paragraphs 17.62 and 17.63. 

(2) In order to have an efficient machinery 
for launching carefully planned adult edu¬ 
cation programmes, each university should 
establish a Board of Adult Education with 
representatives from all department involv¬ 
ed in adult education programmes. Univer¬ 
sities should also set up Departments of 
Adult Education. 

(3) Universities should be financed and 

equipped for carrying out the adult educa¬ 
tion work 17.61-66 (437-438) 

207. Organization and Administration. (1) 
A National Board of Education on which 
all relevant Ministries and agencies would 
be represented should be established. The 
functions of the Board are stated in para¬ 
graph 17.67. Similar bodies should be set 
up at the State and district levels. 

(2) Voluntary agencies working in the 
held of adult education should be given 
every encouragement, financial and 
technical. 17.67-70 (438-439) 

Chapter XVIII: Educational Adminisir.\tion 

208. Planning. (1) There has been an over¬ 
emphasis On achievement of targets in en¬ 
rolments and expenditure and there is, 
therefore, a need to take a more comprehen¬ 
sive view and evolve a broader pattern of 
goals, especially those relating to qualita¬ 
tive improvement. 

(2) The general policy so far has been to 
do something in every sector of every pro¬ 
gramme with the result that the meagre re¬ 
sources available have been spread thinly 
over a very large area leading to consider¬ 
able wastage. It has now become important 
to concentrate on a few crucial programmes 

(3) In the existing situation where finan¬ 
ces are limited, programmes which call for 
a determined effort, organization, talent 
and hard work lather than large financial 
investment, need greater emphasis. 


(4) There should be deep involvement of 
universities, professional organizations, 
training colleges, etc., in a periodical evalua¬ 
tion of all major programmes included in 
the Plans and in the development of a large- 
scale research programme. 

(5) The Ministry of Education, in collabo¬ 
ration with the Asian Institute of Educa¬ 
tional Planning, should undertake studies cf 
educational planning in the different States 
and conduct intensive courses for training 
the personnel involved in the planning pro¬ 
cess at different levels. 

(6) The University Grants Commission 
should also consider the possibility of set¬ 
ting up an Advanced Centre for Studies in 
Educational Planning, Administration and 
Finance. 

(7) The process of educational planning 
in a Federi democracy has to be the right 
blend of centralization in the appropriate 
sectors and especially in administration. 
One useful suggestion which can be made in 
this context is to adopt a system of priori¬ 
ties at different levels—^national, State and 
local. 

(8) School education is predominantly a 

local-state partnership and higher educa¬ 
tion is a Centre-State partnership. It is this 
basic principle that should guide the evolu¬ 
tion of the delicate balance between cen¬ 
tralization and decentralization which our 
planning needs. 18.02-08 (443-445) 

209. The Role of Private Enterprise. (1) 
The future role of private enterprise in edu¬ 
cation should be broadly on the following 
principles: 

(a) As most private enterprise has 
played an important role in the 
development of education in modern 
India, the State should make all 
possible use of the assistance that 
can come from the private sector 
for the development of education. 

(b) The State has now rightly assumed 
full responsibility to provide all the 
needed educational facilities and 
private enterprise can, therefore, 
have only a limited and minor role. 

18.09-11 (446-447) 

210. The Role of Local Authorities. The 
normal practice should be that a local autho¬ 
rity gets the right to administer education 
as a privilege subject to two conditions— 
good administration and promoting the cause 
of education— and that this privRege would 
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be it any of theae conditions is 

^rioiated. Hie fntuiTe role of local bodies in 
aducatkm may be defined as follows: 

(1) As 5H1 ulfimate obfective, it is es¬ 
sential that schools and their local 
communities should be intimately 
associated in the educational pro¬ 
cess. 

(2) It woidd, however, notlie proper to 
press for universal and imme- 
diate-adopticai of this principle 
wi^uHit reference to local condi¬ 
tions. 

^3) The immediate goal in this respect— 
and, this should be adopted imme¬ 
diately as a national policy in all 
the States—is to associate the local 
communities, namely, village pan- 
chayats in rural areas and the 
municipalities in urban areas, with 
their local schools and to make them 
responsible for the provision of all 
non-teacher costs with the help, 
where necessary, of a suitable 
grant-in-aid from the States. 

H) The. ultimate goal to be reached is 
the establishment, at the district 
level, of a competent local educa¬ 
tion authority which may be 
designated as the District School 
BoaM and which would be in 
charge of all education in the 
district below the university level. 
This should also be accepted as 
national policy. 

(5) In all association of the local autho¬ 
rities with education, adequate 
safeguards should be provided to 
ensure that the teachers are not 
harassed and that they do not get 
involve^f m local factions and poli¬ 
tics. 

211. Bistriet and Municipal Boards. (1) 
The jurisdiction of the District School Board 
should cover the entire area of tte district 
witib tme exception, namely, the big muni¬ 
cipalities in the dwtrict. The Zila Parishad, 
munidpaiities, educationists and concern^ 
Di^iartments should be represented on it. 
A senior officer cd tiie State Government 
should be the whole-time secretary of this 
Board, which should be provided with the 
necessary adimnisteative and supervisory 
staff. 

(2) The fimctions of this Board would 
cover all school education in the district— 
general as weU as vocational. It will direct¬ 
ly administer all government and local 


authority schools within the district, and 
it will ateo remain in charge of ^ving 
grants-inraid to all private institutions in 
the district in ac^o^ance with the rules 
framed by the State Government for the 
purpose. 

(3) It riiould be a responsibility of tiae 
Board to prepare plans for the development 
of school education within the District and 
it should also be the principal agency witti- 
in the district to develop school education, 
the finances and guidance required for the 
purpose being provided by the State 
Government and the State Education De¬ 
partment 

(4) In big towns with a population of 
one lakh or more, it would be desirable to 
establish Municipal School Boards on the 
above lines since these would be viable ad¬ 
ministrative units. The composition, pcwers 
and responsiblities of these Boards should 
be similar to those of the district school 
boards. 

(5) Each school board will maintain an 
education fund. The Zila Parishads (or 
Municipalities) will approve the budget of 
the school boards. They will also raise the 
resources expected of them and credit them 
to the School Board. In all day-to-day ad¬ 
ministration, the School Board would be 
autonomous. The same relation would hold 
good between a Municipal School Board 
and its Municipality. 

(6) Recruitments and transfers will be 
done by a special committee consisting of 
the Chiurman of the Board, its Secretary 
smd the District Education Officer, subject 
to rules framed by the State Government, 
the general policy being to reduce transfers 
to the minimum and to allow teachers to 
develop loyalties to individual institutions. 

(7) It may be better in some cases not 
to burden the school boards with full ad¬ 
ministrative responsibility all at once. 
Powers may be conferred on a board as it 
becomes experienced and shows its capa¬ 
city to exercise them. 

13.12-24 <447-451) 

212. Tbe Bote ei the Centnl Gevemment. 

(1) Besides institutions in the scientific 
and technical sector, it is also necessary for 
the Centre to establish institutions speciali¬ 
zing in social sciences includi^ ped^ogi- 
cal sciences and the humanities, l^ese 
fdiould be established in close association 
widi the universities and be an integral 
part of the university ^tem. 
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^ The Centre osin also develop educa- 
tiosn fn the Unkm Territories, particularly 
in Delhi, to serve as a pace-setter for the 
other areas. 

(3) The Centre should scout for talent in 
different fields and make the services of the 
best people in the country availaWe to the 
State Governments for advice and assistance 
in all matters. 

(4) Funds for specific ^cial pro- 
^ranunes in the educational sector within 
the State Plans may not be earmarked. The 
total allocation for education, however, 
should not be altered without the approval 
of the Planning Commission. But within 
it, the State Governments should be free 
to use funds at their discretion. 

(5) Considerable importance should be 
attached to the expansion of the Central 
and the Centrally-sponsored sector. It is 
through this mechanism that the Centre 
will be able to stimulate and guide educa¬ 
tional developments in the national interest 
in crucial sectors. 

(61 Education should not be fragmented 
keeping one part in the concurrent and the 
other in the State list. In a vast country 
like ours the position given to education in 
the Constitution is probably the best 
because it provides for a Central leadership 
of a stimulating but non-coercive character. 
The greatest need is for elasticity .ond free¬ 
dom to experiment. 

(7> An intensive effort should he made 
to exnloit fully the existng orovisions of 
the Constitution for the develboment of 
education and evaluation of a national edu¬ 
cational Dolicy. The problem may then be 
reviewed again after ten years. 

18.25-30 (451-453^ 

213. Ministry of Edncation. (1) The pre¬ 
sent practice of giving the post of Secre¬ 
tary to the Grovemment of India to an emi¬ 
nent educationist, who is designated as 
Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India and Secretary to the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation should continue. This should be a 
selection post and the selection should be 
made from amongst all persons available, 
official, non-official, lES, university men, 
etc. It should also be a tenure post given 
only for six years in the first instance, with 
an extensl^ in exceptional cases for three 
or four years but not renewable further. 


(2) About half the posts of additional or 
joint secretaries should be filled by promo¬ 
tion from officers seconded from the State 
Education Departments and the remaitiing 
half should be filled from eminent educa¬ 
tionists and outstanding teacher in uni¬ 
versities and schools. The term of each 
tenure should be five years to be renewable 
at the most for a second term. 

<3) The clearing house function of the 
Ministry of Education iMeds o^nsiderable 
strengthening and expansion. A well- 
staffed Division should be created to per¬ 
form this function on an adequate scale. 

(4) The Ministry of Education may set 
up a committee to examine the various 
types of studies required and to prepare a 
programme for action. 

(5) It is a major responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education to maintain, a good 
statistical service for educational planning, 
policy making and evaluation. In order 
that this function may he discharged pro¬ 
perly, the Statistical Section of the Minis¬ 
try should be reorganized and strengthened 
along the lines recommended. The statis¬ 
tical units of the State Departments of 
Education will have to be reorganized and 
strengthened likewise. 

(6) The Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation with its standing committees should 
be functionally strengthened. 

18.31-35 (453-455) 

214. National Council of Educational Re¬ 
search and Training. (1) The NCERT should 
be developed as the principal technical 
agency functioning at the national level for 
the improvement of school education and 
operating through and in collaboration with 
the National Board of School Education, 
State Departments of Education and ttieir 
tedmical agencies like the State Institutes 
of Education. 

(2) The governing body of the NCERT 
should have an all-India character with' a 
majority of non-officials. It is desirable to 
have at least one outstanding teacher from 
secondary schools and a person specialising 
in primary education, preferably a primary 
teacher. 

(3) The Council should have its own full¬ 
time Director and Joint Director. The Dir¬ 
ector should be an eminent educationist in 
the field and his status should be that of a 
vice-chancellor. His term of office should 
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be five years, renewable for not more than 
one term. The Joint Director would be 
needed mainly for the purpose of assisting 
the Director and relieving him of routine 
administrative matters. 

(4) The Central Institution of Education, 
under the NCERT, should be transferred to 
the Delhi University. 

(5) It is desirable that there should be 
considerable interchange and flow of offi¬ 
cers from the NCERT to the State Educa¬ 
tion Departments and vice versa. 

(6) The campus of the NCERT <=hould be 
developed speedily and the building pro¬ 
gramme ^ven the highest priority. 

18.36 (455-456) 

215. Educational Administration at the 
State Level. (1) It is desirable to create, at 
the State level, some machinery to coordi¬ 
nate educational programmes which are 
spread over a number of departments and 
take a unified view for purposes of plan¬ 
ning end development. 

(2) A statutory Council of Education 
^ould be created at the State level with thfs 
State Minister for Education as ♦he Chair¬ 
man. Its membership should include re¬ 
presentatives of universities in the State, all 
Directors in charge of different sectors of 
education and some eminent educationists. 
Its principal functions would be to advise 
the State Clovemment on all matters rela¬ 
ting to school education, to review educa¬ 
tional developments in the State and to 
conduct evaluation of programmes from 
time to time through suitable agencies. Its 
annual report along with its recoromenda- 
tzons should be presented to the State legis¬ 
lature. 

(3) A standing committee at the officers" 
level which would include all State lex^el 
officers in charge of different sectors of edu¬ 
cation should meet periodically under th^ 
chairmanship of the Education Secretary. 

(4) The Education Secretary also, like the 
Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India, should be an educationist rather than 
an administrative officer. It will be desir¬ 
able to make this appointment a tenure 
post. 

(5) Broadly speaking, the role of the Edu¬ 
cation Secretariat should be to examine 
educational problems from the administra¬ 
tive and finsmcial point of view and in the 


wider context of governmental polkies for 
development. It &ould give due weightage 
to the views of the Directorate in te<£nical 
matters and assist the Director to function 
as the effective head of the Department. 

18.37-42 (456-457) 

216. Infifan Educatioiuil Service. (1) The 
Indian Educational Service should be a 
service agency to teaching and research and 
should consist of persons who have teaching 
experience with the possibility of the edu¬ 
cational administrator returning to teach¬ 
ing and the teacher going over to adminis¬ 
tration at least on a tenure assignment. Its 
method of recruitment should be a follows: 

(a) Only one-third of the posts should 
be filled bv direct recruitment at 
the level of the junior scale. Even 
these selected persons should not be 
placed in administration direct. 
Their first assignments for a mini¬ 
mum period of 2-3 years should be 
in teaching and it is only after this 
initiation that they should be as¬ 
signed to administration. 

(b) The remaining two-thirds of the 
posts should be filled partly by 
direct recruitment and partly by 
promotion at the level of the senior 
and higher scales. 

(c) Some posts of the IBS should be 
available for being filled by tenure 
appointments of teachers for speci¬ 
fied periods. In the same way. 
some posts in teaching and research 
should also be available for tenure 
aopointments of persons from the 
lES. 

(2) As there are insuperable difficulties, 
th? idea of creating a teaching wing in the 
lES should be abandoned. The service should 
en cadre only the posts of Directors and offi¬ 
cers of the Directorate, District Educational 
Officers and headmasters of higher secondary 
schools in the State, and at the Centre, edu¬ 
cational officers of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion and other Ministries amd Education De¬ 
partments of Union Territories. 

(3) An adequate number of posts compa¬ 
rable to the higher scales of pay in the IBS 
should be created in the universities anct 
colleges to prevent a drain of talent from 
teaching and research to administration. 

(4) It should be a convention that only 
about 50 per cent of the lES officers sre 
assigned to their own States and there should 
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also ^ a possibility of inter-State transfers 
(in addition to deputation to the Centre). To 
militate this. Each member of the lES 
should be required to study and pass, with- 
m a given time after recruitment, tests in 
two other languages (Hindi and one more 
Indian language which is not his mother- 
tongue) to certain prescribed depth. 

18.44-49 (458-459) 

217. State Educational Service, (l) There 
should be an adequate number of posts at 
higher levels, namely, in Class I and Class 
11. The Secretaries of the District School 
Boards should be in Class I. The District 
^ucational Inspectors (who will be in the 
should have adequate assistance from 
officers of Class I and Class II status. In 
order to attract talented persons, recru t- 
ment is needed at three levels; Assistant 
Teachers’ level; Class II level (50 per tent 
for freshers and 50 per cent for promotion) 
and Class I level (75 per cent for freshers 
and 25 per cent for promotion). 


(2) A major reform now needed is to re¬ 
organize the State Education Departments 
where necessary on the basis of specialized 
functionaries; and what is even more urgent 
and important is to make adequate arrange¬ 
ments for their specialized training with the 
help of the universities. 


(3) To reduce anomalies in the salaries of 
the departmental staff and enable transfer- 
ability, it is proposed that (a) the scales of 
pay in the teaching and the administrative 
wings should be identical and (b) the scales 
of pay of the departmental staff should be 
correlated with the UGC scales of pay for 
university teachers. 18.50(459-460) 


218. Training of Educational Administra¬ 
tors. (1) The State Institutes of Education, 
in collaboration with universities where 
necessary, should organize the in-seiwice 
educational programmes of all the non- 
gazetted staff on the administrative and ins- 
pectional side. In addition, they should also 
organize conferences, seminars and work¬ 
shops for the gazetted staff. 

(2) The old practice of giving furlough 
leave to administrators for undertaking 
special studies in educational prv)blems 
should be revised. 

(3) Some incentives should be provided 

for the officers who improve their qualifica¬ 
tions materially through programmes of in- 
service education. 18.51-52(480-461) 


219. National Staff College for Educational 
Administrators. The Ministry of Education 


should establish a National Staff CoUege for 
Educational Administrators. It should pro¬ 
vide in-service education for all the senior 
officers in the Educational Services—lES and 
State Educational Services. It should con¬ 
duct two types of courses a longish induc- 
t’.on course for new recruits and shorter 
courses of three to six weeks for officers in 
service. It should have a research wing for 
conducting studies in problems of educational 
administration and function as a clearing 
house of administrative procedures and prac¬ 
tices in the States and Union Territories. 
It should also conduct periodical conferences, 
seminars and workshops on matters relating 
to educational administration. 


18.53(461-462) 

220. Education Departments. The present 
position in most States is that the Education 
Departments are under-staffed because 
the growth of the departmental staff does 
not precede but follows the growth in the 
number of educational institutions; the 
norms fixing the number of officers required 
are not. even if fixed, observed in pract'ce; 
the expenditure for increasing the depart¬ 
mental staff always has a low priority. The 
reversal of these policies is necessary subject 
to one reservation, viz., it is better to have 
a fewer officers at a higher level and on 
adequate scales of pay than a large number 
of officers at the lower level. 18.54(462) 

221. Procedures. (1) There should be a 
change in the attitudes of administrators 
who should cultivate an openness of mind 
and a spirit of enquiry rather than a rule-of- 
the-thumb approach which tries to stick to 
established practices even when they cease 
to be meaningful. 

(2) The practice of holding periodical 
reviews, say, eve^ three or five years, of 
important administrative practices with a 
view to chopping off dead wood and putting 
in fre?h grafts where necessary should be 
established. 

(3) Inter-State contacts should be built up 
and comparative studies in different State 
practices in all administrative matters should 
be encouraged. Periodical comparative 
studies in educational administration which 
would involve the State Education Depart¬ 
ments closely should be made. 

(4) The evolution of the technique of de¬ 
tailed programming of the plan projects and 
the training of officers in them is the respon¬ 
sibility of the State Institutes of Education 
and the National Staff College for Educa¬ 
tional Administrators. 


41 Eldu.——85 
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{5) ' TJ^ R^oderR ^oMcer-oriented^ system 
wber« most,j>t the work will he done by the 
offioerS at their own level with the help of a 
^ail secretariat staff should be adopted. 

18.55-56 (462-463) 

222. £ducati<m Acts. (1) Education should 
be given a statutory basis everywhere and 
in all sectors and Education Acts should be 
passed in all the States and Union Terri¬ 
tories. These should be comprehensive and 
consolidated measures which will replace 
all the miscellaneous laws which now exist 
and vrhich will also provide a statutory basis 
for certain important aspects of administra¬ 
tion (e.p., grant-in-aid code) which now 
exists merely in the form of executive orders. 

(2) The Government of India should issue 
a statement on the national policy in edu¬ 
cation which should provide guidance to 
the State Governments and the local autho¬ 
rities in preparing and implementing edu¬ 
cational plans in their areas. 

(3) .The possibility of passing a National 
Education Act may "also be examined, 

18.57-58 (463) 

Ch.\pter XIX: Educational Finance 

223. Total Expenditure on Education. If 

education is to develop adequately, educa¬ 
tional expenditure in the next 20 years 
should rise from Rs. 12 per capita in 
1965-66 to Rs. 54 in 1985-86 (at constant 
prices). This implies that the educational 
expenditure, which increased from Rs. 1,144 
millions in 1950-51 to Rs. 6,000 millions in 
1965-66, will further rise to Rs. 40,364 
millions in 1985-86 and that the proportion 
of GNP allocated to education will rise from 
2.9 ner cent in 1965-66 to 6.0 per cent in 
1985-86. 19.21-24 (473-474) 

224. Allocation of Funds, While the broad 
pattern of educational expenditure in ihe 
different sectors of education during the 
next two or three decades will be to devote 
two-thirds of the available resources to 
school education and one-third to higher 
education, the relative emphasis on pro¬ 
grammes should change from decade to 
decade as follows: 

iU From 1965 to 1975, the relative 
emphasis should be on a larger expenditure 
at the school stage. This will be necessary 
in order (i) to upgrade the salaries of school 
teoThers; (ii) to transto ifte ;FUQ apd the 
Intermediate classes iiniversity to 


the school stage; (iii) ^ provide at least five 
years of effective education to atli children; 
and (iv) to vocsitionalize secondary educa¬ 
tion. . 

(2) The programmes to be emphasized 
during the decade 1975 to 1985 will include 
the provision of seven years of effective 
primary education, the addition of one year 

to the school stage and vocationalization of 
secondary education. Durhig this decade, 
emphasis should begin to shift in favour of 
higher education. 

(3) After 1985, there will be increased 

emphasis on the development of higher edu¬ 
cation and research. 19.25 (474-476) 

225. Soorees of EdyeaUonal Finance. (1) 

Although most of the responsibility for the 
support of education wUl be placed on 
governmental funds, a total centralization of 
ail financial responsibility for education in 
the Government will not be desirable. 
Attempt should, therefore, be made to raise 
Cvmtribiitions from local 'jommunities, 
voluntary organizations and the local 
authorities for this purpose. 

(2) The assistance of the local communily 
should be mobilized through the organiza¬ 
tion of school improvement conferences for 

improving the physical facilities in schools 
and the creation of school funds. 

(3) In order to provide financial support 
to District School Boards, the Zila Parjshads 
should raise funds for education by le\^'ing 
cess on land revenue. The State should 
prescribe the minimum rate of the levy and 
authorize the Zila Parishads to raise it to a 
certain prescribed maximum. In order to 
stimulate the collection of funds, the 
Government should give grant-in-aid pro¬ 
portionate to the additional revenues thus 
collected by the Zila Parishad. 

19.14-20 (471-473) 

226. Grant-in-Rid Zila Paiishads. (1) 

Tlie system of grant-in-aid from the State 
Government to Zila Parishads should be 
reformed on the following lines: 

(a) 100 per cent grant for salaries and 
allowance of teachers and other 
admii^strative and supervisory 
staff sanctioned by the Government. 
Definite norms regarding the num¬ 
ber of teachers required and the 
administmtive ai^ supervisory 
staff needed should be fixed. 
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(b) For non-teacher costs, a block grant 
per child in attendance shoudd be 
given. The amount of this grant 
should be fixed separately for each 
category of schools and should be 
revised after every 3 to 5 years, 

(c) The resources raised locally by a 
Zila Parishad as well as the State 
grant thereon should be left with 
the Zila Parishad for such develop¬ 
mental programmes as it deems 
necessary; and 

<d) Grant-in-aid for non-recurring 
expenditure should be given sepa¬ 
rately, preferably at about two- 
thirds of the expenditure. 

(2) The amount of grant-in-aid given by 
the State Government to Zila Parishads 
should be allowed to be funded and not 
made to lapse at the end of tlie financial 
year. (Para 2, Supplementary Note I, p. 491 } 

227. Grant-in-Aid to Municipalities: (J) 
It should be made obligatory fcr the Munici¬ 
palities to bear a certain proportion of the 
cost of education. For this purpose, they 
should levy a cess on lands and buildings. 

(2) For the purpose of Government 
grants, the Municipalities should be classi¬ 
fied into groups on the basis of '.heir wealth 
and the poorer Municipalities should be 
given grant-in-aid at a higher rate than 
others. 

(3) All Corporations should be made 
responsible for supporting at least primary 
education within their jurisdiction. The 
Government grant to them should be on a 
proportional basis so that the Corporations 
contribute a certain percentage of the 
expenditure from their own funds. 

(Para 4, Supplementary Note I, pp. 491-492) 


228. The Role of the Centre. The Central 
Government should assume a larger 
financial responsibility for education by ex¬ 
panding the Central and Centrally sponsored 
sectors. It should have the following 
characteristics: 

(1) It should include programmes of 
crucial importance and national in character. 

(2) In the Centrally sponsored sector, it 
should be possible for some programmes to 
vary from State to State according to their 
needs. 

(3) Central assistance for programmes in 
the Centrally sponsored sector should be 
given for five years which may in certain 
cases be continued up to 10 years and not 
for plan periods only as at present. 

(Paras 9—15. Supplementary Note I, 
pp. 493-496) 

229. Economies and Utilization. Even with 

the mobilization of maximum resources for 
education, the funds will still be .inadequate 
to meet even the minimum needs of educa¬ 
tional reconstruction, if conventional 
Techniques involving large wastage and 
stagnation continue. It would, therefore, be 
necessary to adopt measures for economy, 
for eradication of wastage and for most 
efficient utilization of funds. Some of these 
measures have been indicated in paragraph 
20.44. These and all other measures, which 
promote economy consistent with efficiency, 
should be adopted. 19.41 (486-487). 

230. Research, Studies conducted in some 
other countries indicate the importance of 
education for economic growth, but no such 
studies have been conducted in India so far. 
In view of the importance of the subject, the 

UGC should encourage studies on the sub¬ 
ject to be conducted in a few universities. 

19.43 (487) 
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AsSAM. 25-26, 31. 37,49.60, 111-112.126-127,140,379,401 
finance, 

expenditure. 127 
higher education, 
colleges. 

structure, 25-26. 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education, 
primary, 
enrolment, 133 
structure, 25-2^ 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
teachers, 

old-age provision, 
triple-benefit scheme, 60 
salaries, 49 
tuition fe^, 112 
special education, 

socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education, 
teachers. 379 

ASSOCIATIONS, Educational, 384 
ATOMIC Energy Department, 418 
AUDIO-VISUAL education, 233-234, 266 
special inspectorates for. 266 
AUSTRALIA, 217, 384. 405 
curriculum 
languages. 

study and teaching, 217 
correspondence courses and schools, 

technical and vocational education, .^84 
scientific research 
expenditure. 405 
AUSTRIA, 217, 417 
curriculum, 
languages, 

study and teaching, 217 
scientific research. 417 


B 

BANARAS Hindu University, 275 
BASIC education, 8, 202, 224. 359, 637(S) 
aims and objectives, 224 
curriculum 202. 359. 637fS) 
crafts, 

agriculture, 359 
work-experience, 202 
teachers colleges, 
commuuitv life, 8 
BELGIUM, 405-408 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405-407 
manpower, 408 
BHABHA, H.J., 416 
scientific education and research, 416 
BIHAR, 25, 49. 60. 126, 140, 330, 379 
finance, 

expei^iture, 127 
Higher education, 
colleges, 

structure, 25-26. 37 
universities, 

academic freedom, 330 
enrolment, 401 
school education, 
primary level, 
higher, 

enrolment, 133 
struaure 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
teachers. 

old-age provision, 

triple-benefit scheme. 60 
retirement age, 60 
salaries, 49 
tuition fees, 112 


special education, 

socially handicapped children. 140 
technical education, 
teachers, 379 

BLACKETT, P.M.S.. 280, 413 
higher education (quoted), 280 
saentific education and research. 413 
BLIND, Education of, see under SPECIAL education 
BOARl^ of Secondary Education, 33 
BOMBAY Corporation, 492 
BOMBAY University, 25. 275 
secondary education, 25 
BOOK clubs. 287 
BOOK selection, 288 
BRAIN drain, 416-417. 664(S) 

BRAZIL, 217, 469 
educational expenditure, 469 
languages, 

study and teaching, 217 
BUDDIU, 22 
BUILDINGS, School. 236-238 
BUREAUX of Curriculum Research, 266 
BURMA, 218 
languages, 

study and teaching, 218 
C 

CAFETERIAS and lunch rooms, 40 
CALCUTTA Corporation, 492 
CALCUTTA University, 275, 315 
CALCUTTA University Commission, 9, 28 
school year, 
length, 28 

vocational education, 9 
CAMBRIDGE University. 275, 281 
CANADA, 218, 405 
languages, 

studv and teaching. 218 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 
CENSUS of India (1961). 93 

CENTRAL Advisory Board of Education, 19, 191. 433, 43R 
adult education, 438 
curriculum, 
languages, 

study and teaching, 191 
religious and moral education, 19 
workers’ education, 433 

CENTRAL Building Research Institute (Roorkeel. 
buildings, school, 236-237 
cost, 236 
techniques, 237 

CENTRAL Bureau of Educational and Vocational Gui 
dance 239 

CENTRAL ExaminaUon Reform Unit (NCERT), 243, 291 
CENTRAL Institute of Education, 455 
CENTRAL Institute of English (Hyderabad). 293 
CENTRAL Social Welfare Board, 64.149-150, 430, 434 
adult education. 

special schools, 434 
pre-primary education, 149-150 
women’s education, 64, 430 
teacher education, 64 
CENTRAL Statistical Organization, 527 
manpower planning, 
classification, 527 

CENTRAL Testing Organization, 268, 308 
higher education. 2^ 

CENTRES of Advanced Studies, 283-284, 398, 400, 647(S i 
CEYLON, 218 

lang^iag*>Rj 

Study and teaching, 218 
CHANDA, A.K., 430 
CHARITABLE Societies Act. 256 
CHICAGO University, 281 
CHILD care. 432 
CHILD dioics, 242, 243 
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CHILDREN, Gifted, 43. 91. 240-241 
and the counsellor, 241 
enrichment programmes, 241 
placement programmes, 241 
summer vacation programmes, 241 
CHINA, 405 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 
CITIZENSHIP education, 17 
CLASS size, 233-235, 481 
maximum class size, 234, 235 
and social education, 233-235 
and teaching methods, 
multiple class teaching. 235 
CCX:KCR0FT, John, 411 
CO-EDUCATION, 175-176 
COLLEGES, Government, 
teachers, 

selection and appointment, 53 
COLLEGES, land-grant, 393 
COLOMBO plan, 369 
t^hnical aid, 369 
COLUMBIA University. 281 

COMMITTEE for Post-Graduate Engineering Education 
and Research. 369 

COMMITTEE of Members of Parliament, 
on Higher Education, 343-344, 453 
COMMITTEE on Broadca^ting and Information, 

Media, 430 
literacy programmes, 
and Ail India Radio, 430 
C OMMITTEE on Child Care, 
pre-primary education, 
activities programme, 150 
COMMITTEE on Emotional Integration, 28 
national system of education, 
school year, 
length, 28 

COMMITTEE on Higher Education (UK), 34, 333-334, 344 
higher education, 
finance, 33-334 

structure and duration of courses, 34 
University Grants Committee, 344 
COMMITTEE on Model Act for Universities, 335-339. 345 
.idministration, 
vice-chancellor, 
powers, 336 

Nclection and appointment, 335 
executive councils, 336 
laws and legislation. 336-339 
courts, 338-339 

State University Grants Commission. 345 
COMMITTEE on Religious and Moral Instruction, 19-20 
COMMITTEE on Plan Projects. 438,444 
COMMUNITY Development Administration, 149-150,204 
curriculum, 
camp project, 204 
pre-primary education, 149-150 
COMMUNITY Development Department, 427 
literacy programme, 427 
COMMUNITY life, 75 
COMPREHENSIVE teachers colleges, 71 
COMPTROLLER and Auditor-General, 333 
higher education, 
finance. 333 

COMPULSORY Primary education (seven years’duration), 
80, 90. 95. 151-154, 162, 164. 426, 481, 
632-633(S) 

enrolment, 

and educational equalization, 164 
programmes for, 
enrolment drives, 
initial cohort, (Class 1), 152-154 
initial cohort, (Class V), 154 
school facilities, provision for, 152 
universal retention of pupils, 154 
and regional dispaiities, 162, 164 


special education, 

socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 162 
targets for universality of, 151, 161-162 
women’s education, 162 
see also PRIMARY education 
CONFERENCE of Chief Ministers, 171 
curriculum, 

three language formula 171 
CONTINUATION classes see PART-TIME education 
CONTINUING education, 376, 387-388, 431-434, 666(S) 
curriculum, 387-388 

COOPERATING schools see SCHOOLS, Demonstration 
COORDINATION of Engineering Education, 373 
CORRESPONDENCE courses and schools. 43, 78. 83, 
384, 434-436 

adult education, 434-436 
finance, 436 

and National Council of Home Studies, 436 
teacher education, 83 
teaching, 435 

teaching aids and devices, 435 
technical education, 384 
and universities, 435 

COUNCIL of Scientific and Industrial Research. 57, 
354, 409, 412 

scientific education and research, 409 
equipment, 412 
teachers, 
salaries, 57 
CRAFTSHEDS, 40 

CUMULATIVE Record Cards see PERSONNEL Record 
Cards 

CURRICULUM, 183-223, 361, 371, 613(S), 634-637(5) 
engineering education, 377-379 
higher education, 
science, 402-403 

polytechnical education, 358-359, 368 
school education level, 183-223. 634-637(8) 
advanced curricula for selected schools, 185-186,190-191 
curricular development measures. 184, 634(S) 
different countries, 8 
different subjects, 
creative activities, 207 
art education, 207 
co-curricular activities, 207 
languages, 191-197. 635-636(S) 
classical, 197 

different countries, 217-223 
three language formula, 191-196 
English, 197 
Hindi, 196-197 

mathematics, 199-200, 636(S) 
physical education, 205-206, 637(S) 
religious and moral education, 206-207, 637(S) 
science, 197-199, 636(S) 
social sciences, 200-201 
social service, 203-205, 637(S) 
social studies, 200-201, 63^S) 
work-experience, 210-216, 361, 371, 613(S), 637(S) 
general programme of, 210 
USSR, 211-216 

differentiation of, M7-209, 637(S) 
and existing facilities, 184 
and freedom for experimental curricula, 185,634(8) 
organization of, 186-190, 635(S) 
first ten years, 186 
multipurpose schools, 186 
primary, 

higher, 187-188 
lower, 187-188 
secondary, 
higher, 189-190 
lower, 188-189 

subject teachers’ associations, 65, 186 
CURZON (Lord) (quoted). 275 
hi^er education, 275 
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CZECHOSLOVAKU. 11 
national service, 11 


D 

DADRA and Nagar Haveli, 27, 31, 37 
DAY centres, 241 

DEAF, Education of, see under SPECIAL education 
DECENTRALIZATION, Educational, 447, 449-450 
Kher Committee, 447 

DELHI, 25. 27, 31, 37. 341, 379, 401, 426, 452 
adult education, 
literacy figures, 426 
higher education, 
colleges, 25.27,37.341 
structure. 25, 27. 37 
school education. 

structure, 25. 27. 31,37 
technical education, 
teachers, 379 

DELHI University, 283, 434, 436, 455 
adult education. 

correspondence courses, 434. 436 
higher education. 

Centres of Advanced Study. 283 
colleges. 

structure, 25, 27 37 
teacher education. 

Central Institute of Education, 455 
DEMOCRATIC values, see CITIZENSHIP education 
DENMARK, 218, 434 
folk high schools, 434 
languages, 

study and teaching, 218 

DEPARTMENT of Extension Programmes for Secondarx 
Education, (NCERT). 69 

DESHMUKH Committee., see N.\TIONAL Service 
Committee 
DEVANAGARI script, 225 
DIRAC. P.A.M. 
science and abstraction, 396 

DIRECTORATE General of Employment and Training, 
373, 527 

manpower planning, 
classification, 527 

DIRECTORATES of Education. 265,457 
functions, 457 
school education level, 
supervision, 265 

DISaPLINE, student, 296-297,650(S) 
higher education level, 
causes, 296-297 
remedial measures, 297 

DISTRICT Education Oflkers, 56, 229, 249, 263-265 
functions, 
administration, 249 
supervision, 264-265 
teaching methods, 229 
and ‘school complex’, 263-264 
status, 262 
and teachers, 

selection and appointment, 56 
DISTRICT School Boards, 251-253, 265,450-451 
composition, 450 
finance, 450 
functions, 450-451 
supervision, 251-252,265 
powers, 450-451 
and school committees, 253 
DOMESTIC science. 375 
DORMATORIES, 
higher education level, 294 
DROP-OUTS, see WASTAGE and stagnation 
DYARCHY system, 445 


E 


ECONOMIC planning, 2-5 
India, 3-5 


employment, 2 
industrialization, 3-4 
self-sttfiSciency, 
food,2 

EDUCATION 

adult education, 422-439,665-667(S) 
agriculture, 5.9, 175.348-368, 656-658(S) 
aims and objectives, 4-6,613(S), 615(S) 
and employment, 105-106,627(S) 
basic education, 8, 224, 359 
citizenship, 3, 17 

compulsory primary education, 80, 90, 95, 151-154,162, 
164.426.632-633(8) 

continuing education, 376, 387-388.431-434,666(5) 
curriculum. 183-223 6l3(S),634-637(^ 
educational administration, 249-273. 325-347, 453-463. 

o41(S). 645(S),653-656(S).667-6 2(S) 
educational guidance, 238-240, 294-295, 639-640(S) 
educational planning, 443-453 
educaiional research, 98, 224,240,289, 322-324, 349, 
653(S) 

engineering education, 376-386,659-660(8) 
enrolment, 89-107, 147-182,299-311 ,624-627(S) 
equalization, educational. 5. 89-90, 92, 97, 108-143, 164, 
627-632(8) 

examinations. 32, 244-248, 284-286,290-291, 640-641(8), 
648(S) 

finance, 464-514,672-673(8) 
higher education, 90-91. 274-347. 645-656(8) 
illiteracy, 423-431.665-666(8) 
and industry. 6 

international understanding, 17 
national solidarity, 
communit) life, 12 

communit> development programme, 12 
Indian languages, 13-15 
teaching medium, 13.16 

part-time education, 69, 162, 159-160, 174-175.374. 
432-434,617(8), 634(8) 

polytechnical cduciition. 211-216. 374-375,659(8) 
pre-primary education,148-150.632(S) 
primary education, sec under school education 
religioi*.s and moral education, 19-21, 206-207, 615(S). 
637(8) 

.school education. 13-16. 35. 38-44. 53. 80-81, 
90-91,95.97-99.111.147-273. 351-361, 370-371, 426. 
486. 497-505, 623-645(8) 

scientific education, 6-7,9,21.388-405,411-412.663-665(8) 
scientific res.'arch, 6. 415-420.662-663(8) 
secularism, 20-21 


social and national integration, 2-3. 5-7 
secondar>’ education, sec under .school education 
social education, 6,17-19 
social trends. 17-19 

special education, 43,123,139-143,162,242-243,630-631(8) 
standards, 34. 36, 41-42, 87, 267. 617(S) 

.supervision and supervi-sors, 259-265, 272, 643-644(8) 
teacher education, 67-88, 622-624(8) 
teacher education-in-scrvic«, 85-86, 263, 266. 624(8) 
teacher educators, 74, 78, 266 
teachers, 46-66, 282-285, 289,617-621(8) 
teachers colleges, 71, 77-81, 84. 239, 621(8) 
leaching aids and devices, 43,232-233, 431 
leaching medium, 13-16,282-283, 291-293.613-614(8) 
teaching methods, 43,224-228 
technical education, 369-388.658-661 (8) 
textbooks, 229-232.431,638(8) 
vocational education, 6-9, 34-35,98-99, 172-174, 180-182, 
369-375 


wastage and stagnation, 42, 154-161 
work-experience, 7-8,210-216,361,371 
EDUCATION Ministers’ Conference, 192 


curriculum, 
regional language, 192 

EDUCATION. Ministry of, 39, 65-66, 236, 239, 249, 295, 
337, 380-383,436,444,454-455,461,527, 
536, 539, 669(S) 
adult education,. 431,436 
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correspondence courses and schools, 436 
textbooks for neo-literates, 431 
workws* education, 436 
educational administration, 249 
administrators, 
training, 444,461 
engineering education, 
manpower requirements, 381 
postgraduate courses, 380 
student selection, 382 
teacher survey, 380 
textbook production, 383 
functions, 454-455 
clearing house role, 454 
statistical service, 454 
higher education, 

and manpower planning, 527, 536, 539, 543 
guidance. 295 
laws and legislation. 377 
textbooks, 230 
personnel, 

selection and appointment, 454 
school education, 
administration, 
school calendar. 39 
buildings, school, 
costs, 236 
guidance. 

Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, 239 
teachers. 

National Awards for Teachers, 65-66 
technical education, 385 

EDUCATION of women see WOMEN’S education 
EDUCATIONAL administration, 249-273,325-347.451-463 
641-645(5), 653-656(5). 667-672(5) 

administrators, 
training, 4^-461, 67115) 

National Staff College for Educational Adminis¬ 
trators, 461.671(5) 
fedenii level, 451-456, 668-670(5) 
agencies. 

Education, Ministry of. 453-455. 669(5),669(5) 
Indian Educational Service,452,458-459,670-671(5) 
National Board of School Education. 248, 268 
National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, 455, 669-670(5) 

Concurrent List, 451-453 
Union List. 451 

higher education level, 325-347 

improvement measures (suggested). 462-463. 671-672(5) 
school level, 249-273,641-645(5) 
improvement measures (suggested), 
common school system, 249-257. 642(5) 
government schools, 252-253, 642(5) 
local authority schools, 252-253, 642(5) 
private aided schools, 253, 642(5) 
outside common school system, 272-273 
independent schools, 273 
unrecognised schools, 273, 645(5) 
quality education programme 249,257-260 
state level. 456-462, 670-672(5) 
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Council of Education, 456-457 
Directorate of Education, 457 
Education Secretariat, 457 
State Education Departments, 456,462, 671(5) 
State Educational Service, 459-460,671(5) 
and Indian Educational Service, 458-459, 670-671(5) 
personnel, 457 

EDUCATIONAL Building Consortia, 237-238 
buildings, schools, 237-238 ^ 

EDUCATIONAL guidance, 238-240,294-295,639-640(5) 
aims and objectives, 238 
and educational research, 240 
higher education level, 294-295 
school education level, 238-239 
primary, 238-239 


secondary, 239 
teachers colleges, 239 

EDUCATIONAL laws and legislation, 336-339, 463, 654- 
655(5) 

EDUCATIONAL planning, 443-453 
different agencies providing education, 
federal, 451-453 
local authorities, 447-451 
private agencies, 446-447 
different levels of priorities, 445 
reform measures suggested, 443-444. 448-453 
EDUCATIONAL research, 98, 224, 240, 289-290, 322, 

324, 653(5) 

higher education level, 289-290, 322-324 
documentation centre, 322 
expenditure, 324 

National Academy of Education, 323 
National Council of Educational Research and Train¬ 
ing role, 322, 323 
school level, 98, 224, 240 
secondly, 

teaching methods, 224 
guidance, 240 

student selection method, 98 
EDUCATIONAL standards see 5TANDARDS 
EDUCATIONAL structure and duration, 24-40,615-617(5) 
higher education, 

reorganization of, 25-27, 28, 35-37, 616-617(5) 
pre-university courses, 32-33, 616(5) 
nomenclature, 44-45,617(5) 
school education level, 24-40,615-616(5) 
different States (1965-66), 25-26, 31, 36-37 
higher secondary pattern, 24-25 ,28 
changes (proposed), 28-30, 32 
reorganization of (suggested), 28-30, 32-33 
pre-primary, 29,30 
pre-university, 32-33 
primary, 29-30, 32 
secondary, 28-30, 32-33 
uniformity principle, 28 

ELEMENTARY education see under SCHOOL education 
EMOTIONAL Integration Committee, 13 
leaching medium, 13 

ENGINEERING education. 376-386, 659-660(5) 
administration, 384-386 
curriculum, 377-379 
duration of courses, 377 
enrolmeni, 379 
equipment. 380 
finance, 
expenditure, 
cost per pupil, 381 
and industries, 378, 383 
practical training, 377-378 
research, 381 

student selection, 377, 380-382 
and Board of university examination, 
school clusters 382 
science talent search project, 382 
special admission tests, 382 
teachers, 

qualifications, 377 
379 

supply Md demand, 379-380 
different states, 379 
teaching medium, 382-383 
wastage and stagnation, 381 
ENGINEERING Personnel Committee (1956), 369 
engineering Societies of Western Europe and the 
United States (quoted), 272-273 
engineering technicians, 
definition, 372-373 
ENGLAND, 59 
administrators, educational 
salaries, 59 

ENGLISH language, 13-15. 197, 292-293, 382-383, 614(5), 
635-636(5) 

study and teaching, 13-15,292-293 
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engineering education, 382«383 
higher education level, 292-293 
s^ool level, 14-15,197 
ENGLISH teachers, 293 

ENROLMENT, 89-107. 147-182,299-317. 624-627(8) 
and existing resources, 91-92 
and gjfted children, 91 

higher education level, 90-92, 299-317, 625(S) 
and manpower planning, 89-107, 624-627(S) 

♦irt output of educational institutions. 105, 626-627tS) 
ISI-LSE estimates, 92-96, 626(S) 
educational implications of, 97, 626(S) 
mi.aoower olanning machinery, 102-104-105. 626(S) 
student selection, 97-98 
vocationalizution, 99 
financial implications of. 99 
national policy, 8:i-90, 624-625(5) 
school education level, 90 147-182, 625(5) 
primary, 90,161-163 
secondary, 164-176, 625(5) 
higher, 97, 173-176 
lower, 97, 173 

EQUALIZATION, Educational, 5, 8^-90. 92, 9?. 108-141. 
164,627-632(5) 

different districts, 126, 128-135. 136 
different states, 125-127 
factors for inequalities, 108-109 
measures for equalization (proposed), 
irt educational expenditui^, 109 
tuition fees, 109,627(5) 
higher education level. 112 
school level, 111-112 
pre-primary, 111 
primary, 111 
secondary, 111-112 
non-tuition costs, 113-114,627-628(5) 
higher education level, 113 
school education level, 
primary, 113 
secondaiy, 113-114 
scholarships, 114-122,628-630(5) 

higher education level, 115-116, 629(5) 
school education level, 
primary, 114 
secondary, 115 

vocational education, 118-120, 629(5) 
and special education, 123-125.139-143, 63(KS) 
mentally handicapped, 123 
physically handicapped, 123-125 
bUnd, 123 
deaf, 123 

socially handicapped 

sch^uled tribes, 139-143 
and women’s education, 135-139,631(5) 

EQUIPMENT 
en^eering, 380 
scientific, 411-412 

EVALUATION see EXAMINATIONS 
EVALUATION units, 266 
EVENING coUeges, 432 

EXAMINATIONS, 32, 244-247,284-286,290-291, 306, 
640-641 (S),64«(S) 

external, 

school education level, 32, 244-247, 640-641(5) 
primary, 
higher, 244-245 
lower, 244 
secondary, 245-247 

higher education le^, 284-286,290-291, 648(S) 
and experimental schools, 247,641<S) 
internal, 247-248 
EXPERIMENT in Uving, 17 

BXPERIMEI^AL schools see SCHOOLS, Experimental 
EXPERIMENTS and research sec EDUCATIONAL 
research 


F 

FACTUAL Survey of Junior Technical Schools (Planning 
Commission), 372 

FAILURE, Student, see WASTAGE and stagnation 
FINANCE, 464-514,672-673(8) 
expenditure, 

expenditure by levels of education, 
higher education, 482-484,506-513 
tentative estimates (1965-85), 482-484,506-513 
coUeges, 506-507 
cost per pupil, 509-513 
scholarships, 509-513 
universities. 507-508 

school education. 474,476,479-482,497-505 
tentaUve esUmates (1965-85), 497-505 
pre-primary. 497-498 
primary, 
higher, 499-500 
lower. 498 
secondary, 
higher, 501-502 
lower. 500 

expenditure by objects, 
tentative estimates. 485 

expenditure by sources, 471-473, 493-496, 672(S) 
federal level. 493-496 
Slate level, 494-496 
expenditure (total), 

tentative estimates (1965-85), 473-474, 672(S) 
different countries, 464 
measures for reduction, 486-487, 673(S) 

FINANCE Commission. 452 
FOLK high schools. 434 
F(X>D and Agriculture, Mtnbiry of, 362, 365 
agricultural extension »rvices, 362, 365 
extension w orkers, 362 
farmers’ study circles, 365 
FRANCE, 218,405-408,469,485 
educational expenditure, 469, 485 
languages. 

study and teaching, 218 
scientific research 
expenditure 405-407 
manpower, 408 

FREEDOM in teaching sec ACADEMIC freedom 
FREEMAN and Young Report, 406-407 
scientific education and research, 406-407 
FRENCH Revolution, 20 

G 

GANDHI, M.K.. 2, 8, 11. 20-22,208 
basic education, 8 ,208 
curriculum, 208 

educated classes and the masses, 11 
Indian culture, 20 
GARDNER, J.W. (quoted), 462 
GENERAL education, 376 
and technical education, 376 

GERMANY (Federal Republic),! I. 219, 369, 380, 405-408. 

469 

educational expenditure, 469 
engineering education. 

curriculum, 380 
languages, 

study and teaching, 219 
national service, 11 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405-407 
iBanpowa’,408 
GHANA, 405,469 
educational expenditure, 469 
sdoitdlc research, 
expenditure, 405 

GOA, Daman and Diu, 27,31,37 


irt-B m relation to 
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OOPALASWAMI, R.A.. 102-104,517-578 
manpower planning, 
irt enrolment, 102-104 
irt hii^r education, 517-578 

GOVERNMENT Resolution on Educational Policy (1913), 
275 

higher education, 275 

GOVERNMENT schools see SCHOOLS, Government 
GRAM Shikshan Mohim,427 
GRAMSEVAK Training Centres, 362 
GRANIS-in-aid, 253-257, 330-333, 341-342, 491-493, 
654-655 (S) 
codes, 257 
colleges, 330-333 
private, 341-342 
and equalization principle, 493 
schools, private 253-256 
sources, 

federal level, 331 
state level, 331-333,491-493 
local authorities, 491-492 

municipalities, 491-492, 673 (.'s) 
zila parishads, 491, 672-673 (S) 
universities, 331-332 
GREENERY Trust, 215-216 
GROUP singing, 150 

GUIDANCE see EDUCATIONAL guidance 
GUJARAT, 25, 111, 126. 140. 379. 448 
engii»ering education. 377 
finance, 

expenditure. 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 25-26. 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education. 
ba.sic education, 
curriculum, 
crafts, 

agriculture, 448 
primary education, 
local authorities, 448 
higher, 

enrolment, 133 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
tuition fees, 111 
special education, 
socially handicapped, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education, 
teachers. 379 

H 


HANDICAPPED children, education of, see under 
SPECIAL education 
HARTOG Committee, 154 
primary education, 
wastage and stagnation, 154 
HARVARD University, 281 

HEADMASTERS see PRINCIPALS and headmasters 
HEALTH services see under STUDENT welfare services 
HEILBRONER, Robert (quoted), 4 _ 

HIGHER education. 5, 35-36,90-91, 274-347, 645-656(S) 
administration, 325-347,653-656(S) 
academic fr^om, 326,330,653-654(S) 
irt curriculum, 326 
de^tion, 

irt outside university systwi 328-330 
irt research, 329 

irt student selection, 326,328-329 


irt teachers, 

selectioii and appointment, 326 
irt teaching methods, 326 
within a university, 327-328 
within a university system, 328 
affiliation. 339-340.6S5(S) 
and state governments, 339 
convocations, 337 
universities, central, 337 


universittes, state, 337 
aims and objectives, 5,288-289, 645-646(S) 
enrolment, 309-313 
colleges, 309-311,651(8) 
in location of affiliated colleges, 309 
irt size of colleges, 309-311, 651(S) 
universities, 299, 302,304,310, 312 
and manpower planning, 302-304 
finance, 330-334,340-345,654(S) 
financial accountability, 333-334 
grants-in-aid, 
federal level, 331 
state level, 331 
and afiHiated colleges, 
govenunent colleges, 340-341 
private colleges, 341-342 
and coordination machinery, 342-343 
Inter-University Board, 342-343 
University Grants Commission, 343-345 
laws and legislation, 336-339,654-655(8) 
and manpower planning, 517-578 
part-time education, 308-309,650-651 (S) 
reorganization of, 35-36 
standards, 42-44 
structure, 29 

stutknt selection, 305-308, 650(S> 
selection machinery, 307-308 
Central Testing Organization, 308 
University Board of Admissions, 307-308 
.student welfare services, 293-295,649(S) 
administration, 295 
dormatories. 293 
guidance, 293 

health services programme, 293 
orientation for new students, 293-294 
student activities, 293 
student organizations, and societies, 

295-296,649-650(8) 
textbooks, 230 
universities, 

and adult education, 437-438 
development programmes, 277-278 
examinations, 284-286, 29(y-29l 
executives, 

vice-chancellor, 334-336,654(S) 
powers, 336 

selection and appointment, 334-336 
tenure, 336 
history, 275 
libraries, 287-288 

major universities scheme, 279-284, 646-647(8) 
centres of advanced study, 
functions, 283-284,647(8) 
and ‘aspirant’ centres 284 
finance, 284 

and other colleges and universities, 284-286, 


647-648(8) 

student selection, 281-282 
teachers, 

selection and appointment, 282 
research, 289-290,322-324,329,653(8) 
teaching, 286,64g(S) 
teaclung medium, 291-293,649(8) 
teaching methods, 290,648(8) 
women’s education, 313-314, 651 (8) 
co-education, 313 
curriculum, 313-314 
enrolment, 313 

HIMACHAL PRADESH, 25,27,31, 37, 379 
HINDI, 10,14-16,292, 451, 614(8) 
as library language, 15 
Kerala University, 16 
official language, 10 
teaching medium, 14-16,292,614(S) 
HISTORY 

textbooks, 230 
HOGBEN, L.. ^ 

Kientific terminology, 405 
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HOME study courses see CORRESPONDENCE courses 
and schools 
HOYLE, Fred, 417 
HUNGARY, 405 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 

HUNTER Ommission see INDIAN Education Commis¬ 
sion (1882) 

I 

ILLITERACY, 423-431, 665-666(S) 
literacy programmes, 423-431 
audio-visual aids, 430 
definition of, 425^26 
and economic and social development, 423 
literacy figures, 423 
and mass communication, 
radio, 430 
television, 430 
planning, 

mass approach technique, 427-428 
selective approach technique, 426-427 
INDIAN Council of Agricultural Research 358, 

367.658(8) 

INDIAN Council of Child Welfare, 150 
pre-primary education, 150 
INDIAN Educational Service, 452,458-459 

personnel selection and appointment, 458-459 
INDIAN Law Institute (New Delhi), 338 
INDIAN Education Commission (1882), 8 
vocational education, 8 

INDIAN Institutes of Technology, 354, 381, 385-386 
INDIAN Standards Institute, 236, 238, 352, 356, 365-366 
agriculture, 352, 356, 365-366 
buildings, school, 
cost, 236 
lay-outs, 238 

INDIAN Statistical Institute, 92, 381 
enrolment, 

manpower requirements, 92, 381 
engineering, 381 

INDIAN Universities Act (1904), 275 
INDIAN Universities Commission (1902), 275 
INDIAN Veterinarv Research Institute. 353 
INDONESIA, 219 
languages, 

study and teaching, 219 
INDUSTRIAL Development Act (UK). 383 
engine^ng education, 
and industries, 383 
INDUSTRIAL education, 433 
INDUSTRIAL Training Institutes, 369, 371-372 
curriculum, 371-372 

INSTITUTE of Applied Manpower Research, 92, 104, 
381, 545, 548, 576 
engmemog education, 
wastage, 381 

manpower planning, 92, 104, 381 
irt h^ber education, 545, 548, 576 
IN-SERVICE training see TEACHER education in-service 
INSPECTION see SUPERVISION and supervisors 
INSPECTORS see SUPERVISION and supervisors 
INTENSIVE agricultural diotrkt Programme, 365 
INTERCULTURAL education, 20 
Chin^,20 
Islamic, 20 
Japanese, 20 

INTj^NATKWAL Team on Teat^rs and Curricula in 
Secondary Sc^iools, 67, 71 
tca^ter education, 67 
State Boards of Teacher Education, 71 
INTERNATIONAL undostanding. 17 see also INTER¬ 
CULTURAL education 

INTER-University Board, 326-330. 342-343, 345-347, 
404, 653($) 

acadonic freedtmi, 326-330, 3^347 
and ccmvocation functions, 342-34J 


functions, 342-343 
scientific education, 
textbooks, 404 

and State University Grants Commission, 345 
IQBAL (quoted), 21 
education and secularism, 21 
IRAN. 220 
languages, 

study and teaching, 220 
IRELAND, 220 
languages, 

study and teaching. 220 
ISRAEL, 220 
languages, 

study and teaching, 220 
ITALY, 220. 405 
languages, 

study and teaching, 220 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 

J 

JAMMU and Kashmir, 25-26, 31, 37, 81-82, 126-127. 

133, 140, 401 

finance, 

expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 

structure, 25-26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education 
primary education, 
higher, 

enrolment, 133 
structure, 25-26, 31. 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
special education 
socially-ha ndicapped, 
scheduled tribw, 140 

JAPAN, 11-13, 102, 220, 337, 434, 466, 469, 485 
correspondence courses and schot'ls, 434 
educated manpower, 102 
finance. 

educational expenditure (total), 466, 469, 485 
languages, 

study and teaching, 220 
national service, 11-12 
teaching medium, 13 
university convocation functions, 337 
JHA, V.S., 453 
educational administration, 

Concurrent List controversy, 453 
JOINT Teachers’ Councils, 65 
functions, 65 
JORDAN, 220 
languages, 

study and teaching, 220 
JUNIOR technical schools, 372 

K 

KABIR. 22 

KALE Committee (1937), 492 
grant$-in-aid, 492 
KAPITZA. P., 414 
scientific education and reaearcb, 414 
KENA upanishad, 22 

KERALA, 25-26, 31. 37, 111, 126-127, 140,180, 233,. 

235, 379,401,463 

finance, 

expenditure, 127 
high» education 
coiteges, 

struaure, 25-26, 37 
enrolment 401 
laws and legislation. 

Education Act, 463 
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school education, 
primary level, 
higher, 

enrolmeni, 133 
lower, 

class size, 233, 235 
secondary, 180 
structure, 25-26, 31. 37 
special education, 
socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education, 
teachers, 379 
KERALA University, 16 
Hindi. 

study and teaching, 16 

KHADI and Village Industries Commission. 371, 427 
KHER Committee, 447-448 
educational administration, 
primary education level, 
local authorities, 447-448 
KIRPAL, P.N., 453 
cduciitional administration, 

Concurrent List controversy. 453 
KUNZRU, H.N., 206 
physical education 
curriculum, 

integrated physical education scheme. 206 
KURUKSHETRA University < Punjab), 72 
teacher education. 72 


L 


LABORATORY schools, see SCHOOLS. Demonstration 
LABOUR and Employment. Ministry of, 371, 433 
lndu^trial training institutes, 371 
workers' education. 433 
LABOUR and Social Welfare Camps. 12 
LACCADIVE, Minicov and Amindivi Islands, 25, 27. 31 
LAND-GRANT Colleges see COLLEGES, Land-grant 
LANGUAGE laboratories. 74.232-233 
LANGUAGES, 9-10. 14-15, >191-19 7^ 217-233, 292-i2i^ 
613-6I4(S). 635^g3??5r 
study and teaching, 9-10, 14-15 
higher education level. 292-293 
school education level, 
diflerent countries, 217-223 — 

different languages. 14-15. 217-223 
LAW Courts, 
and universities. 338 
LEBANON, 405 
scientific research 
expenditure. 405 

LIBRARIES. 40, 53. 263. 288, 354.429. 436-437. 666-667(5) 
adult education, 436-437 
agricultural education, 354 
higher education level, 40. 287-288 
aims and objectives, 288 
expenditure. 288 
functions, 287-288 
and library programmes, 429 
school education level, 
librarians, 
salaries, 53 
school complex, 263 
LIBRARIES, Mobile, 
rural primary school, 486 
LIBYA 
languages, 

study and teadhing, 220 , . 

LOCAL authOTities, see under EDUCATIONAL adminis¬ 
tration 

LONDON School of Economics(LSE), manpower planning* 
92. 352. 356. 365-366, 381 
agricultural education, 
specialists, 352, 356, 365-366 
angineering education, 381 


LONDON University, 275 
LUCKNOW University. 275, 330 
academic freedom 
irt teachers, 

selection and appointment, 330 
LUNCHES, School, 150, 238 
LUXEhOURG, 405 
scientific research 
expenditure, 405 


M 

MACHLUP, 24 
School year, 24 

MADHYA PRADESH, 25-26, 31, 37, 81-82, 111, 126- 
127, 133, 180, 233, 235, 330, 341, 372, 379, 401 
448 

finance, 

expenditure, 127 
higher education, 330, 341 
academic freedom, 
irt teachei^ 

selection and appointment, 330 
colleges, 

structure, 25-26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education 
primary level, 
higher, 

enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, 

class size, 233, 235 
secondary level, 180 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
tuition fees. 111 
special education, 
socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education, 
junior technical schools. 372 
teachers, 379 

MADRAS, 25, 31, 37, 60-61, 81-82, 111, 126-127, 14 
232, 256. 372, 379, 448, 492 

finance, 

expenditure, 127 
grants-in-aid, 492 
higher education, 
colleges 

structure. 25-26, 37 
teachers, 

old-age provision, 
triple-benefit scheme, 61 
school education, 
primary level, 
higher. 

enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, 

class-size, 233, 235 
special programmes, 149 
secondary level, 180 
•Structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81-82 
teachers, 

old-age provision, 
triple-benefit scheme, 60-61 
tuition fees. 111 
special education, 

socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
teaching aids and devices, 232 
technical education, 

junior technical schools, 372 
teachers, 379 

MADRAS University, 275 
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MAHARASHTRA, 25-26, 31-37, 126-127, 140, 156-157 
341, 359, 401, 427, 448 
adult education. 427 
basic education. 
crafts, 

agriculture, 359 
educational research, 
wasta^ and sta^tion, 156-157 
engineering education, 377 
finance, 

expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
ccdleges, 

structure, 25-26. 37 
enroln^nt, 401 
school education, 
primary level, 133. 176, 448 
hisdier, 133 

enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
secondary level, 180, 359 
curriculum, 359 
structure, 25-26, 31, 37 
tuition fees, 311 
special education, 
socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education 
teachers, 379 

technical high schools, 372 
MAHILA Mandal. 149 
pre-primary education, 149 
MALAVIYA, Madan Mohan (Pandit), 275 
MANIPUR, 27. 31, 37, 379 
MANJIRI (vocational schools), 359 
MANPOWER Planmng.89-107,302-305,523-576,624- 
627(S) 

enrolment, 89-107 

irt higher education, 102-105, 302-305, 523-576 
development plan, 523-576 
administration, 566-578 
federal, 568-578 
and state relations. 567-569 
educational inflation, 531-542 
enrolment of students, 561-562 
finance, 

expenditure (direct), 562-565 
sources of, 563-565 
federal, 563-565 
private agencies, 563-565 
state, 563-565 
tuition fees, 563-565 

higher educated manpower stock. 542-552 
and employment categories, 543 
major occupational categories, 543-552 
corporate mana^rial manpower, 544 549-552 
engineering manpower, 544, 547-549 
public administrative manpower, 544, 549-552 
scientific and technical manpower, 544, 549 
higher educational cohorts (out-turn of), 
different types, 555-558 
and higher raucated manpower cohorts, 5S4-S55 
professional spedalized 4^ucation, 558-559 
sub-professional specialized education, 558-559 
MARKING, 246 
examinations, 246 
MARX, Carl, 26 

MATHEMATICS, 199-200,410-411,636(S), 663 (S) 
tGKtbooks, 230 
MATHUR, M.V.,452 
finance, 452 

MEDI UM of education see TEACHINC medium 
METHODS of teaching see TEACHING meiliods 
MEXICO. 221 

study and teaching. 221 
MIXED schools see CO-EDUCATION 
MOBILE Ubraiks see LIBRARIES. Mobile 


MODEL Act Committee (1964), 52-53 
higher education level, 
teachers, 

selection and appointment, S2-S3 
MORAL education see RELIGIOUS and moral education 
MORT, Paul 
teaching methods, 227 
MOSCOW University, 281 
MULTIPLE-CLASS teaching, 235 
MULTIPURPOSE high schools, 186-187,359-360 
curriculum, 186-187, 359-360 
agriculture, 359-360 

MYSORE, 25-26, 31. 37, 60, 111, 178, 180, 233, 235, 379. 

401.434, 448 

finance 

expenditure, 127 
higho' education, 
colleges. 

structure, 25-26. 37 
enrolment, 401 
rural education, 
vidyapeeths, 434 
school (location, 
primary level, 
higher, 

enrolment, 133 
local authorities. 448 
lower, 

class size, 233, 235 
secondary level, 180 
structure. 25-26, 31, 37 
teacher education. 81-82 
teachers, 

old-age provision, 
triple-benefit scheme. 60 
tuition fees. Ill 
technical education, 
teachers, 379 

N 

NAGALAND. 25, 27. .31. 37, 81. 448 
NANAK(Guru),22 
NATIONAL and scxHal integration. 2-3 
NATIONAL Awards for School Teachers, 65-66.621(S) 
NATIONAL Board of School Education. 248. 268 
NATIONAL Cadet Corps (NCC), 12-13 
NATIONAL Central Ubrary (Delhi). 436 
NATIONAL Council for Women’s Education, 207-208 
curriculum, 
differentiation, 207-208 

NATIONAL Council of Educational Research and Training, 
67, 69, 186, 230, 267, 404. 455, 487, 669-670(S> 
and Central Institute of Education. 455 
composition, 455 
constitution, 455 
and school education, 
curriculum, 

subject teachers’associations, 186 
textbook production, 230 
educational research programme, 487 
scientific education, 404 
and higher education, 
collet, regional, 455 

NATIONAL, Committee on Women’s Education, 64, 175 
woimn teachers, 64 

NATIONAL Council of Home Studies, 436 
correspondence courses and sdiools, 436 
NATIONAL Dairy Research Institute, 353 
NATIONAL education sec BASIC education 
NATIONAL Employment Service, 
edbeatiosai guula^. 239 
NATIONAL iiKome per capita, 2 
NATIONAL Institute of Basic Educatima, 69 
teacher edocatkm, 
primary level, 
extension services, C9 
NATIONAL Institute of ScieBces, 417 
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NATIONAL Integration Council, 13*14 
NATIONAL Seminar on Adult ^ucaiion, 438 
NATIONAL Laboratories, 
scientific research, 403 
NATIONAL Sample Survey, 93 
NATIONAL Service Committee, 11 

NATIONAL Staff College for Educational Administrators, 
461-463 

composition, 461 
functions, 461-462 

NATIONAL Union of Teachers (UK), 64 
NEHRU, Jawaharlal, 17, 21, 274 
higher education, 

aims and objectives, 274 
international understanding, 17 
neighbourhood school system, 251, 256-257, 643 (Sj 
NETHERLANDS. 221,405-408 
languages, 

study and teaching, 221 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405-407 
manpower, 408 

NEW education, see BASIC education 
NEW Zealand, 221-405 
languages, 

study and teaching, 221 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 
NIGERIA, 469 

educational expenditure, 469 

NORTH Eixstern Frontier Agency (NEFA), 27, 31, 3’. 426 
NORWAY. 11,221,405 
languages, 

study and teaching. 221 
national service, 11 
scientific research, 
expenditure. 405 

NUFFIELD Science Foundation, 3% 

NUTRITION A<lvisory Committee, 2 

O 

ORISSA, 25. 26. 31.37.49. 60.111. 126. 127, 140, 176. 

233. 235, 448 

finance, 

expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges. 

structure. 25-26. 37 
school education, 176 
primary level, 
higher. 

enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower. 

class size, 233,235 
structure, 25, 26, 31, 37 
teacher education, 81, 82 
teachers, 

retirement age, 60 
salaries, 49 
tuition fees. 111,112 
special education, 

socially handicapped children, 
scheduled tribes, 140 
technical education, 
teachers, 379 

OSMANIA University, 275 
OXFORD University, 275,281 

P 


PAKISTAN, 221,405.469 
educational expenditure, 469 
languages, 

study and teaching, 221 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 


PANANDIKAR. S., 195 
threelanguage formula, 195 
PANCHAYATI Raj Institutions, 448 
PARENT-TEACHER associations, 243 
guidance, 243 
PARIS University, 281 

part-time education, 69, 159-160,162,174-175, 374, 
, , 432-434.617(S), 634(S) 

adult education, 432,434 
polytechnical education, 374 
school education, 
primary level, 
higher, 160 
lower, 159-160 
secondary level, 
higher, 174-175 
curriculum, 175 
enrolment, 175 

teacher education in-service, 84-85 
teachers, 69 

women’s education, 175-176 
PERSONNEL Record Cards, 244 
PHILIPPINES, 11,222,405 
languages, 

study and teaching, 222 
national service, 11 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 

PHYSICAL education, 205, 206, 262, 263, 266, 637(S> 
school level, 262, 263 
curriculum, 205, 206 
supervision, 

spa:ial inspectorates, 266 
PHYSICAL Science Study Committee (U.S.) 227 
PLANNING Commission, 104, 236. 381 
buildings, school 
cost, 236 

engineering education, 
wastage, 381 
manpower estimates, 

Standing dlommittee on Manpower, 104 
PLURAL CLASS teaching, see MULTIPLE CLASS 
teaching 

POLAND, 222,405 
languages, 

study and teaching, 222 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 

POLYTECHNICAL education, 211-216,374-375, 659 (S) 
curriculum, 211-216,375 
special provision for girls, 375 
work-experience, 211-216 
and industries, 374 
part-time education, 374 
teachers, 

qualifications, 374 
salaries, 374-375 
teaching, 374 

POLYTECHNICAL schools, 374, 375, 358-359, 368 
agricultural, 358-359, 368 
equipment, 374 
location of, 374 

PONDICHERRY, 27, 31, 37, 379 
POST-WAR Plan for Educational Development (1944), 
149,358,476 


pre-primary education, 149 
primary education, 
expenditure, 476 
technical education, 385 
PRE-PRIMARY education, 148-150,632(S) 
activities, programme, 150 
handwork and artistic activities, 150 
learning activiti^, 150 
manual activities, 156 
physical training, ISO 
play activities, 150 
self-service activities, 150 
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aims and objectives, 148 
development plan (1966-85), 
chtldren''s play centres, 1^ 
development centres, 
district level, 149 
state level, 149 
M;idras schenw, 149-1 SO 

PRE-SCHOOL education see PRE-PRIMARY education 
PRIMARY education see under SCHOOL education 
PRINCIPALS and headmasters, 262 
headmasters, 
education, 174 
education-inservice. 262 
powers, 262 
salaries, 262 

PRIVY Councils (UK), 339 
and higher education, 339 
PRODUCTIVmY, 6-7 
and education, 6-7,613(S) 

PROGRAMMED teaching, 74 
PUBLIC Accounts ConMnittee (UK), 333-334 
higher education, 
finance, 333-334 
PUBLIC schools, 5-6, lO-I I 
PUBLIC Service Commission, 53 
higher education, 
colleges, government, 
teachers, 

selection and impointment, 53 
PUNJAB, 25, 26, 81,82,126,127, 178, 202. 233,235. 379. 

401,448 

finance, 

expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 

structure, 25, 26, 37 
enrolment, 401 
school education 
primary level, 
higher, 133,178 
enrolment, 133 
local authorities, 448 
lower, 

class size, 233, 235 
siructure, 25, 26, 31. 3" 
teacher education, 81, 82. 202 
curriculum, 202 
tuition fees. 111 
technical education, 379 
teachers, 379 

PUPIL-Teacher ratio see CLASS size 
PUPIL-TEACHERS see under TEACHER education 


Q 


Questioning, 246 
examinations. 246 


R 


RaDHAKRISHNAN Report see UNIVERSITY 
Education Commission 
Radio in education, 74,232 

RAJASTHAN, 25. 26, 31,37, 126,127, 140, 176, 178, 233, 
235, 341,401,448 

finance, 

expenditure, 127 
higher education, 
colleges, 25.26,37,341 
administratioii, 341 
structure, 25,26,37 
enrolment, 401 
school education, 
primary level, 
higher, 133,178 
enrolment, 133 


local authoiltki^ 448 
lower, 176,233,235 
class size, 233, 235 
structure, 25,26, 31, 37 

teacher education, 81-82 

tuition fees, 111 
special education, 
scheduled iribm, 140 
technical education, 
teachet i, 379 

RAJASTHAN University, 334. 437 
adult education 

Department of Adult Education. 437 
higher edo cation, 
administration, 
vice-chancellor, 
selection and appointment, 334 
RAMANA (Maharishi), 22 
RAMANUJAM, 240 

RAMANUJAM Institute of Mathematics (Madras), 410 
RAO. V.K.R.V, (quoted) 
illiteracy, 423 

RELIGIOUS and moral education, 19-21. 206-207,61S(S), 
637tS) 

higher education level. 19-21 
school level, 19-21. 206-207 
RENUKA Ray School Health Committee, 238 
REVIEW Committee on Education, 76 
teacher education, 
post-graduate level, 
curriculum. 76 

RUSSELL. Bertrand (quoted). 326 
S 

SARGENT plan see POST-WAR Plan for Educational 
Development (1944) 

.SCHOLARSHIPS, 78. 97. 114-123, 257, 272. 282, 628- 
630(S) 

higher education level, 115-118. 120-121. 629(S) 
amount of, 116 

loan scholarships, 120-121.629-630(S) 
major universities scheme. 282 
national scholarships. 116-118, 629(S) 
university scholarships. 118.629 
.school education level. 97. 257, 272, 628(S) 
primary level, 114, 628(S) 
scholarships for common schools. 257 
secondary level, 115, 628 
vocational education, 118-120. 629(S) 

SCHOOL building see BUILDINGS. School 
SCHOOL complex. 43-44, 263-264.617,(S) 644(S) 
SCHOOL education. 13-16, 35. 38-40, 53.80-81,90-91, 95, 
97-99. 141.147-273, 351-361. 370-371. 
426,481. 486, 497-505. 623.645fS) 
agricultural, 35 ’ -361 
primary, 359-360 
secondary. 359-361 
buildings, school, 236-238 
children, gifted, 43-91,240-241 
class size, 233-235,481 

compulsory primary education, 80, 90,95. 151-154, 162. 

164.426,481 

curriculum, 183-223 
primary, 
higher. 187-188 
lower, 187-188 
secondary, 
higher, 189-190 
lower, 188-189 

educationat administration, 249-273 
educational guidance, 238-1^9 
educational researdi, 98,224,240 
secondary level, 98,224, 7^ 
educational structure, 24-25 
enrohnoit, 90,147-182 
primary, 90,151-163 
secondary, 164-176 
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higher, 97.173-176 
lower, 97,173 
examinations, 32,244*247 
external, 
primary, 
higher. 244-245 
lower, 244 
secondary, 245-247 
internal, 247-248 
finance, 
expenditure, 

tentative estimates (1965-85), 497-505 
pre-primary, 497-498 
primary, 
higher, 499-500 
lower, 498 
secondary, 
higher, 501-502 
lower, 500 
languages, 

study and teaching, 14-15, 217-223 
libraries, 53,263,486 
lunches, school, 150, 238 
part-time education, 
primary, 
higher, 160 
lower, 159-160 
secondary, 
higher, 174-175 

physical education, 205-206, 262-263,266 
scholarships, 97, 272 
school complex, 43-44, 263-264, 644(S) 
school year, 38-40 
schools. Ashram, 141 
schools, demonstration, 81 
schools, experimeniai. 247-248 
scientific education, 197-200 
standards, 41-42, 257-260, 267-268 
student selection, 97-98 
secondary, 

higher, 97-98 
lower. 97 

supervision and supervisors, 225-226, 260-266 
teachers, 46-66 

teaching aids ana devices, 43, 232-233 

teaching medium, 13-16 

teaching methods, 

technical education, 

tttts and measurements, 244-245, 247 

textbooks. 229-232 

vocational education, 98-99, 172-173, 370-371 
curriculum, 370-371 
seccndaiy. 
higher, 98-99 
lower, 98, 172-173 

wastage and stagnation, 42, 154-161, 246 
SCHOOL Health Committee, 238 
SCHOOL Mathematics Study Group, 200 
Curriculum, 

mathematics, 200 

SCHOOL meals see LUNCHES, School 
SCHOOL year. 38-40 
working days. 38-39 
academic calendar (proposed), 38-39, 
working hours, 38, 40 
SCHOOLS, 
classification of, 259 
standard, 260 
SCHOOLS, Ashram, 141 

SCHOOLS, Common, 10,256-257, 613(S), 643(S) 
SCHOOLS, Demonstration, 81 
SCHOOLS, Experimental, 247-248, 641(S) 
curriculum irc^om, 247-248 
SCHOOLS, Private, 272-273 
SCHOOLS, Special. 125, 242 
SCHOOLS, Unrecognixed. 273 
SCIENCE and religion, 7 


SCIENCE Council of Japan, 420 
SCIENCE education see SCIENTIFIC education 
SCIENCE laboratories, 40, 43 
SCIENCE Policy Resolution (1958), 269 
SCIENCE Research Council, 417 
SCIENTIFIC Advisory Committee, 418 
and national science policy, 418, 664-666(5) 
SCIENTIFIC education, 6-7. 388-405, 411-412, 613(S), 
636(S). 663-665(8) 
equipment, 411-412, 663-664(S) 
and general principles, 389-396, 651(S) 
higher education, 
and abstraction, 396-397 
curriculum, 402-403 
different states, 397-40! 
enrolment, 397-401 
expenditure, 
cost per pupil, 
different countries, 392-394 
and national productivity, 
importance of, 389 
and Indian culture, 396 
laboratories, 390, 402 
part-time education, 404 
quality education programme, 390-392 
selective approach, 391 
regional imbalances, 400 
terminology, 405 
textbooks, 2, 404 
school level, 197-200. 636(S) 
primary, 198 

curriculum, 198 
teaching methods, 200 
secondary, 

curriculum, 198-199 
textbooks, 230 

SCIENTIFIC Manpower Committee Report (1947), 269. 383 
technical education, 369 
engineering education, 
practical training scheme, 383 
SCIENTIFIC research, 6, 405-407, 415-420, 662-663(S) 
and brain drain, 416-417, 664<S) 
expenditure, 405-407 
and gifted children, 416-418 
and independent research laboratories, 415-416 
and national science policy, 418-419 
and science academy, 419-420 
and universities, 408-410,663(S) 

SCOTLAND, 28 
educational structure, 28 

SECONDARY education see under SCHOOL education 
SECONDARY Education Commission, 24, 67, 71, 186, 
224, 239, 243 

secondary education, 
curriculum, 

multipurpose schools, 186 
educational guidance, 239 
examinations, 342 
structure, 24 
teacher education, 67 
State Boards of Teacher Education, 71 
teaching methods, 224 
SECULARISM, 20-21 
and education, 20-21 
SEGREGATION in education, 5-6. 10 
SEITZ, F., 280 
higher education, 280 
SHAPOVALENKO, S.G., 211-216 
USSR, 

polytechnlcal education, 
work-experience, 211-216 
SHILS, Edward (quoted), 277 
SINGLE-TEACHER schools, 235, 263 
SMALL Scale Industries Scheme, 376 
SMITH-HUGHES Act (U.S.), 370 
vocational education, 370 

SOCIAL and national service, 12-13, 203-205, 613(S) 
higher education level, 12-13 
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school level. 12, 203-205 
curricultun, 203-205 
primary, 12 
secondary, 12 

SOCIAL education, 7, 17-19 
SOCIAL sciences, 200-201 
SOCIAL service, 203-205, 637(S) 

SOOAL studies. 200-201.636(S) 

SOCIAL trends, 17-19 
and education, 17-19 
SOCIAL work, 375 
SOVIET Academy of Sciences, 396 
SPAIN, 222 
languages, 

study and teaching, 222 

SPEClAl education. 43, 123-125, 139-143. 162, 342-243, 
630-631 (S) 

categories of children, 
mentally handicapped, 123-124, 241-242 
slow learners, 242 
under-achiever, 242 

oithopaedically handicapped, 123-124 
physically handicapped, 
blind, 123-124 
deaf, 123-124 

socially handicapped, 64, 139-143, 162 
denotified tribes, 139 
scheduled tribes, 139-143, 162. 631(S) 
primary level, 141 
different states, 140 
higher education level. 141-142, 328 
sscondary level, 14I 
teachers, 64-621 (S) 
speech handicapped, 125 
and guidance, 243 
reseat. 125 

SPECIAL schools, see SCHOOLS, Special 
SRI Prakasa C^tmnittje, see COMMITTEE on Relijrious 
and Moral Education 

STAGNATION see WASTAGE and stagnation 
standards, 34. 36, 41-42. 87-88, 267, 6l7tS) 
criteria for evaluation of. 41 
and duration of course, 34 
and federal role, 267 

improvement measures (sugsKtedl, 41-42,87-88, 267-268 
school level, 

development programme, 257-260 
primarj' education, 267 
secondary education, 267 
and state role, 267 
teacher education. 87-88 
types of, 267 
expected, 267 
accomplished, 267 
projected, 267 

STANDING Comnnittee on Manpower, 104 
STANDING Committee on Teacher Education, 76 
teacher education, 
curriculum, 76 

STATE Boards of School Education, 56, 184-186,243. 

246-247, 249, 267,269-270.645<S> 

administration, 249 
composition, 
chairman, 

selection and appointno^nt, 269 
curriculum, 184-185 
examinations, 243, 246-247 
external, 246-247 
functimis, 269-270 
standards, 267 
teachors, 

qualifications, 56 

STATE Boards of Sectmdary Bducatbn, 
examinations, 245, 291 

STATE Boards of Teacher Education, 76,270 
teacher e^catkm. 


curriculum, 76 
exammations, 270 

state Bureaux of Guidance, 238-239 
STATE Committees on Manpower, 105 
STATE Councils of Education, 456-457 
composition, 456 
functions, 456-457 

STATE i^ucation Departments, 33, 150, 160, 173-174, 
190, 229, 231-234, 236-237, 241, 
256, 260-261, 265. 339, 456-457, 
460, 463.67/ (s) 
funcUons. 260-261. 456-457, 460. 463 
higher education, 
administration, 
affiliation, 339 
personnel, 
education. 460 
salaries, 460 
school education, 
buildings, school, 236-237 
curriculum, 190 
classroom size, 233-234 
finance, 

grants-in-aid, 256 
gifted children, 1^, 241 
pre-pnmary education, 150 
primary education, 
wastage and stagnation, 160 
structure, 33 
supervision, 265 
recognition of schools, 265 
teaching aids and devices. 232 
te<tbooks production, 229, 231-232 
vocational education, 173-174 
STATE Education Secretariat, 457 
composition, 457 

Education Secretary vs. Director of Education, 457 
STATE Education Ministers* Conference (19641, 28 
school year, 
length, 28 

STATE Educational Service. 459-460. 671 (Si 
personnel, 

selection and appointment, 459-460 
STATE Evaluation Organizations. 184, 244-245, 249, 
268-269 

curriculum, 
research, 184. 243 
examinations. 243-244 
functions, 268-269 
and standards. 245, 267 
STATE Evaluation Units. 243. 268 
STATE Institutes of Education. 56. 69-70. 149, 184. 244, 
261,265-266.461.487, 644tS! 

administrators, 
education in-service, 46J 
aims and objectives. 261 
curriculum. 

research, 184 
extension services, 69 
functions, 266 
higher education level, 
research, 487 
school education, 
pre-primarv, 
development centres, 
functions. 149 
primary, 

examinations, 244 
teacher education. 70 
teadiers. 

selection and appointment, 56 
STATE Public Service Coftmtosiont, 330 
higher education, 
teachers, 

sdection and af^intinent, 330 
STRATTON, J.A., (quoted) 403 
scientific education and research, 403 
STUDENT aid, 121, 630(S) 
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day study centres, 121 
dormatories, 121 ^ 

transport facilities, 121 
STUDENT cooperatives, 232 
textbodcs distribution, 232 
STUDENT organizations and societies.2P6 
higher education.295-296 

STUDENT selection. 91, 97-98, 281 305-308, 326, 
-329 

engineering education, 377, 380-382 - 
higher education level, 97-98, 305-31^, 328-329 
major universities scheme, 281-282 
selection methods, 306-307 
school level, 
secondary, 97-98 
higher, 97-98 
lower, 97 

technical education, 382 

STUDENT teachers see under TEAQ education and 
its sub-heading pupil-teachers 
STUDENT welfare services, 293-295 
higher education level, 
administration, 
co-curricular activities. 295 
day study centres. 121 
dormatories, 294 
guidance and counselling. 295 
health service, 294 
school level, 
health service, 238 
see also STUDENT aid 
STUDY Group on Classroom Sciencigas 
Report on Teaching, 233 
SUBJECT inspectors. 266 
SUBJECT teachers associations, 65, ^ 

SUDAN. 222 
languages. 

study and leaching, 222 

SUPERVISION and supervisors. 22fi* 260-265. 271- 
272, 644(S) 

and administration, 264-265 
school level, 

criteria for supervision, 259 
and standards, 271-272 
slate level, 265-266 
district level 260-265 
supervisor, 262. 264-265 
education-in-service. 265 

SUPERVISORS sec under SUPERVISE and supervisors 
SUPREME Couit (India), 338 
SWEDEN, II. 222, 405, 434 
correspondence courses and sehoi434 
languages, 

study and teaching, 222 
national service, II 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 
SWITZERLAND, 405 
scientific research, 
expenditure, 405 
SYED Ahmed Khan (Sir), 275 


T 


TALENTED children see CHILDRI Oifted 
TAGORE, Rabindranath, 13. 240 
teaching medium, 13 
TEACHER education, 67-88, 622-6S) 
correspondence courses and scho< 83 
curriculum, 74-77 

content reorientation, 72 . 

coordination between general an'tofcssional 


courses, /2-73 
revision of, 75 
school level, 

prinuny level, 75 
secondary level, 75 


higher education level, 76-77 
defects, 67-68 

duration of courses, 72, 623(5) 
erominations, 73-74, 270 
expansion me^ures, 81-84 
extension swvices, 69 
higher education level, 85-87, 624(S) 
pupil'teachers, 77-78 
qualifications, 77-78 
primary, 79 
se«>ndaiy, 77-78 
and ‘schools, 69-70, 622(S) 
and special courses and programmes, 72, 74 
standards, 87-88, 624(S) 
federal role, 87-88 
structure, 72 

teaching methods, 73-74, 622(S) 
and universities, 68-70, 622(S) 

TEACHER education in service, 84-86, 263, 266, 624(S) 
curriculum, 85 
and school complex, 263 
TEACHER educators, 74, 78, 266 
education, 74 
education in service, 266 
primary level, 
qualifications, 78-79 
salaries, 79 
secondary level, 
qualifications, 77 
salaries, 77 

TEACHERS, 46-66. 282-285, 289, 6l7-d2l(S) 
civic rights, 63 
housing, 62 
major universities, 

national awards, 65-66 _ 

old-age provision, 48-50, 60-61, 620(S) 
triple-benefit scheme, 60-61 
different states, 60 
principle of parity, 48-50 
school education level, 

government schools. 49 
non-government schools, 49 
higher education level, 48-50 
promotions, 57-6l9(S) 
higher education level, 57, 620(S) 
school level, 57, 619^62(KS) 
retirement age, 60 
different states, 60 
salaries, 48-58, 617-619(S) 
different states, 48-49 
different countries, 58 
higher education level, 52-53 
irt living costs, 57-58, 620(S) 
national scales, 48-49 
revision of, 50-51 
school level, 53-56 
selection and appointment, 
higher education level, 53,284-285, 289 
coUeg^, goyt. 53 

major universities scheme, 282-283 
school education level, 56-57 
local authority setook, 56 
non-government schools, 56-57 
schools,govt. 56 

service conditions, 61-62, 620-621(8) 
social position, 65 
special education, 
scheduled tribes, 64 
teacher welfare services, 58,620(8) 

TEACHER8 associations, 64-65, 70 

TEi^M^S^llegcs, 71, 77-81, 84, 239, 621(8) 
and demonstration schools, 81 
guidance , 239 
location, M 
primaiy level, 
pupil-teachers, 79-81 
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qualificatioiis. 79-91 ' 
tea<^-«ducators, 79-81 
quaJifficatioiis, 78-8f 
salariest 79 
secondary level, 
pupil'teadiers, 77-78 
qualtficatioHW. 77-78 
teaidier ethicators, 77 
qualillcatioiK. 77 
salaries, 77 
size of, 84 
upgrading of, 71 

TEACHES^ unions see TEACHERS associations 
TEACHERS, Women, 63-64 
TEACHING aids and devices, 43, 232. 233, 431 
adult education, 431 
school level, 43, 232-233 
school complex, 43 


TEACHING medium, 13-16, 197. 282-283, 291-293, 
613-614(S) 

higher education, 13-16, 291-:^ 

English. 14-15. 292-293 
Hindi, 14-16, 292 
Urdu, 15, 292 
school level, 13-16,197 
English. 14-15, 197 
Hindi, 14-16 
Urdu, 15 

technical education. 382-383, 660(S) 

TEACHING methods, 43. 224-228, 290 
hi^er education. ^ 
school education, 43, 224-228 
and class aze, 233-235 
and dynamic educational system, 225-227 
and research, 224-225 
and teachers, 224-227 
academic freedom, 225-226 
education, 226 
and teachers colleges, 226 
TEAM teaching, 226 

TECHNICAL education, 369-388,658-661(8) 
administration, 384-386,661(8) 
coiTes]X>ndeiice courses and s^oob, 384, 661(8) 
and general education, 370 
and i^ustries, 370, 383-384, 669(81 
and manpower requirements, 381-386, 660(8) 
and prof^ional societies, 384, 661(8) 
school level, 370-376 
part-time education, 376 
technicians, 
practical training, 383 
student selection, 382 
teaching ni^iuro, 382-383 
wastage and stagnation, 373, 375, 381 
TECHNICAL high schools, 372 
curriculum, 372 
duration of courses, 372 
TECHNICIANS 
teaming, 372-375 
courses of study, 373 
critictsm of, 373 

TESTS and measurements, 244-245,247 
TEXTBOOKS, 229-232, 404, 431. 638(S) 
adult education, 431 
different subjects, 
dtizenship, 230 
history, 230 
mathematus, 230 
science, 230 

higher education level, 230 
sclmol level, 
multipte choice of, 231 
and natimial integration, 230 
nationalization, 229 
federal levd, 229-230 
state Icvd. 229-232 
revmott eff, 231 


and teadieihides, 232 
anrbing 31 
sciaidfk: edoca 230, 404 
TELEVISION. 2 
teaching. 224 
THAILAND, 221 
languages, 
study and le|g, 223 
TINBERGEN ^ 99 
TRANSFERS asgtif^ 
sdbool educatict 
pninary, 253* 

TRlPLE-BENEFlhetne. 60-61 
different states, 

TRIPURA, 21 y 3, 379 
TURKEY, 223, 4 
educatiorml exppre. 469 
languages, 
study and teig, 223 


U 


UNION of Soviecialist Republics, 24, 58, 211-216, 
223, 23. 302, 337. 384, 408, 415, 460,485 


adult education, 
curricuhiro 
work-experi 211-216 
finance 

expenditure. 4169. 485 
hi^er education 
convocation fions. 337 
textbooks, 23( 
languages, 
study and teag. 223 
school educatior 
school year, 2 
scientific researc 
expeiKiiture, 4415 
manpower, 40 
teachers, 
salaries, 58 

vocational and ttical education, 
correspondenourses, 384 

UNITED Arab It>lic 
languages, 
study and teaq. 223 

UNITED Kingdoill, 28.30. 182. 230.237-238, 302, 
333-3346, 390, 392, 405-408, 466, 469, 485 
buildings, school 
cost, 237 

continuing educa^ 376 
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